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CHARLES   GRANDISON  FINNEY.* 

The  readers  of  the  Quarterly  who  have  already  had  the 
privilege  of  perusing  the  fascinating  "  Memoirs  of  Charles  G. 
Finney,  written  by  Himself,"  will  not  wish  to  have  the  same 
story  repeated  at  second-hand,  much  less  will  they  care  to  have 
it  condensed.  In  these  Memoirs,  however,  we  have  not  an 
autobiography  of  Mr.  Finney,  but  rather,  as  he  modestly  states 
it,  an  account  of  the  revivals  of  religion  with  which  his  nime 

'  Mr.  Finney  was  the  son  of  Sylvester  and  Rebecca  Finney,  and  was  bom  in  War- 
ren, Conn.,  1792,  Aug.  29.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  Oneida  and.  Jefferson  Coun- 
ties, N.  Y.  He  attended  an  academy  in  Connecticut,  18 15-18.  Studied  law  at 
Adams,  N.  V.,  till  182 1,  and  practised  there.  Studied  theology  with  Rev.  George 
W.  Gale,  of  Adams.  Ordained  by  St.  Lawrence  Presbytery,  1824.  Preached  as 
evangelist  in  Middle  and  Eastern  States  until  installed,  Second  Free  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  New  York  City,  1833.  October,  after  being  dismissed,  he  was 
installed  Broadway  Tabernacle  Church,  1834.  Theological  Professor,  Oberlin, 
1835,  June,  and  retained  connection  with  the  college  till  death.  Was  president 
from  185 1  to  1866^  Professor  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  1851-58,  and  pas- 
tor First  Congregational  Church,  1835-72.  Labored  also  as  evangelist  during  the 
winter  months,  till  i860 ;  also  in  Great  Britain,  eighteen  months,  1849-50^  and 
again,  i85^-6a  He  published  "  Lectures  on  Revivals,"  "  Lectures  to  Professing 
Christians,**  "  Sermons  on  Important  Subjects,"  "  Guide  to  the  Saviour,"  "  Lec- 
tures on  Systematic  Theology,"  and  "  Finney  on  Masonry."  Married,  ist,  1824, 
October,  Lydia  R.,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Jerusha  Andrews,  of  Whitestown, 
N.  Y.  She  died  1847,  December,  leaving  five  children.  He  married,  2d,  1848, 
November,  Elizabeth  Ford  Atkinson,  of  Akron,  O.  She  died,  Sjnracuse,  N.  Y., 
1861,  December,  and  he  married,  3d,  1865,  September,  Mrs.  Rebecca  (Allen) 
Rayl.  He  died  in  Oberlin,  of  a  heart  affection,  1875,  ^^S*  ^^*  ^g^^  ^^  years,  11 
months,  and  17  days. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1877,  hy  Christophsr  Gushing,  in    the 

Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  «t  Washington. 
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4  Charles  Grandison  Finney,  [Jan. 

I  turned  to  the  passage  and  consulted  it  in  its  connection.  This  soon 
led  to  my  taking  a  new  interest  in  the  Bible,  and  I  read  and  meditated 
upon  it  much  more  than  I  had  ever  done  before  in  my  life."  * 

This  interesting  leaf  from  his  history  shows  not  only  how 
thorough  he  was  inclined  to  be  as  a  student,  and  thus  explains 
his  intellectual  power,  but  it  also  brings  to  light  the  process  of 
providential  training  by  which  he  was  made  ready  for  the  re- 
markable experience  which  accompanied  his  conversion.  The 
study  of  law  was  to  him  at  the  same  time  the  study  of  the 
divine  government.  His  naturally  quick  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  was  deepened  by  meditation  upon  the  righteousness  of 
God.  When  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  "  he  came  to 
himself,"  there  was  something  in  himself  to  come  to. 

Late  in  life  President  Finney  often  recalled  the  wonderful 
freshness  with  which  during  these  years  the  truths  of  the 
Bible  came  to  his  mind.  There  was,  he  thought,  some  com- 
pensation in  this  for  his  lack  of  earlier  familiarity  with  it.  It 
was  a  new  book  to  him,  and  for  this  reason  all  the  more  sug- 
gestive and  stimulating  ;  besides,  he  was  untrammelled  by 
traditional  interpretations.  He  had  the  privilege  —  in  one 
point  of  view  it  certainly  was  a  privilege  —  of  finding  out  for 
himself  what  the  Bible  taught  concerning  sin  and  redemption. 
Unquestionable  as  are  the  advantages  of  early  religious  culture 
in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  community,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
it  is  well  for  the  world  that  Mr.  Finney  was  trained  as  he  was. 
What  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  been  brought  up  in  Con- 
necticut by  pious  parents,  and  by  them  had  been  sent  to  Yale 
College,  no  one  can  tell ;  but  however  distinguished  he  might 
have  been,  he  would  probably  not  have  been  fitted  for  the 
particular  work  for  which  God  so  evidently  girded  him.  For  a 
special  mission  there  is  need  of  special  training. 

2.  Christian  biography  contains  nothing  that  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  story  which  Mr.  Finney  has  given  of  his 
own  conversion.  He  had  been  for  some  time  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  Bible,  and  had  given  it  special  study  ;  he  had 
frequently  attended  the  prayer-meetings  of  the  church,  and 
had  speculated  not  a  little  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  prayers 
to  which  he  listened  ;  he  had  disputed  with  the  minister,  whose 

^Autobiography,  p.  7. 


1 877-]  Charles  Grandison  Finney,  5 

preaching,  being  of  the  old-school  type,  did  not,  in  his  inde- 
pendent judgment,  harmonize  with  reason  or  the  Scriptures. 
He  was  not  a  blasphemer  or  persecutor ;  but  he  was,  at  least,  a 
merciless  critic  of  the  disciples  of  Christ.  All  the  while  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  bringing  the  truth,  with  which  he  was  becom- 
ing so  familiar,  home  to  his  heart.  Conviction  seized  him,  and, 
as  if  he  were  an  arrested  criminal,  he  was  brought  face  to  face 
with  his  Judge.  His  fierce  struggle  with  his  pride ;  his  efforts 
to  pray ;  his  temporary  abandonment  of  business  that  he  might 
concentrate  his  whole  mind  upon  the  great  question  of  his  sal- 
vation ;  the  inward  voice  that  stopped  him  on  the  street,  and 
the  sudden  illumination  which  made  the  way  of  salvation  so 
simple  and  so  clear  ;  his  retirement  to  the  seclusion  of  a  wood, 
and  the  revelation  then  made  of  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  his 
wicked  heart ;  his  humiliation  and  confession,  and  the  desper- 
ate grasp  with  which  he  laid  hold  of  the  promises  of  God  ;  the 
peace  that  followed  his  conscious  justification  ;  the  subsequent 
vision  of  the  Saviour  and  the  wonderful  baptism  of  the  Spirit, 
which  seemed  to  him  "  like  wave  upon  wave  of  liquid  love,"  — 
all  these  and  other  similar  experiences  Mr.  Finney  describes 
with  a  particularity  almost  too  minute.  The  impression  may 
be  left  on  some  minds  that  the  principal  evidence  of  his  regen- 
eration lay  in  the  wonderful  sensations  that  accompanied  it 
rather  than  in  the  changed  character  which  was  produced  by 
it  It  would  not  be  strange  if  many  should  enviously  wish 
that  they  might  be  cgnverted  in  a  way  similarly  brilliant  and 
miraculous,  although,  through  lack  of  the  same  deep,  emotional 
nature  which  characterized  Mr.  Finney,  they  are,  perhaps,  as 
incapable  of  such  an  experience  as  is  anthracite  of  sudden 
combustion. 

Mr.  Finney,  as  his  "  Memoirs  "  show,  was  deeply  impressed 
by  the  remarkable  experiences  which  attended  his  conversion 
and  the  subsequent  crises  of  his  religious  life.  He,  no  doubt, 
regarded  them  rightly  as  evident  tokens  of  the  Spirit's  pres- 
ence and  power.  But  for  his  active,  rational  instinct  and  his 
well-trained,  metaphysical  judgment  he  might  have  become 
visionary.  As  it  was,  he  was  far  enough  from  adopting  any- 
thing like  fanatical  views  of  the  nature  of  religion.  To  be  a 
Christian,  in  his  view,  is  to  love  God ;  and  the  love  of  God  is 
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the  cheerful  and  affectionate  surrender  of  the  will  to  His  ser- 
vice, —  this  and  nothing  more.  The  evidence  to  him  of  his 
conversion  was  not  his  visions  and  sensations,  but  the  utter 
and  radical  change  of  his  supreme  and  governing  purpose,  and 
his  conscious  trust  in  Christ. 

3.  Like  the  converted  Saul  of  Tarsus,  Mr.  Finney,  after 
his  conversion,  "  immediately  preached  Christ  that  He  is  the 
Son  of  God."  "  I  have  a  retainer  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
to  plead  His  cause,  and  I  cannot  plead  yours,"  was  his  answer 
to  the  client  who,  on  the  morning  after  the  light  had  shone 
upon  him,  came  to  remind  him  of  the  approach  of  the  hour 
fixed  for  a  pending  trial  The  profession  of  the  law,  of  which 
he  was  devotedly  fond,  was  at  once  and  forever  abandoned. 
It  suddenly  lost  all  its  attractiveness.  From  that  day,  his  life 
was  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the  gospel.  He 
began  at  once  to  beseech  his  friends  and  neighbors,  everywhere, 
on  the  street,  at  their  homes,  in  the  public  meeting,  to  be 
reconciled  to  God,  with  a  power  not  unlike  that  of  the 
apostles  in  Pentecostal  times. 

But  he  did  not  enter  upon  the  full  duties  of  the  ministry 
without  suitable  training.  The  legal  profession  had  already 
furnished  a  considerable  part  of  the  requisite  preparatory 
discipline.  His  thorough  study  of  elementary  law  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Bible  had  made  him  familiar  with  the  ethics 
of  theology.  He  had,  besides,  in  the  handling  of  cases  gained 
the  power  of  analysis,  of  argumentation,  and  appeal,  all 
which  are  as  needful  in  the  pulpit  as  at  the  bar ;  and,  specially, 
he  had  already  learned  how  to  address  men.  He  had  studied 
the  art  of  persuasion  while  facing  juries.  All  his  legal  skill 
was  converted,  when  he  was  converted,  to  the  higher  end  of 
preaching ;  and  none  who  ever  heard  him  preach  could  have 
failed  to  see  that  he  owed  much  of  his  success  to  the  free  use 
which  he  made  in  the  pulpit  of  the  argumentative,  conversa- 
tional, direct,  persuasive  mode  of  address  which  he  had  culti- 
vated at  the  bar. 

To  this  previous  discipline  he  afterwards  added  a  kind  of 
theological  course.  Whether  his  old-school  pastor  (Rev.  Mr. 
Gale),  to  whose  care  the  Presbytery  had  committed  him  as  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry,  was  his  teacher  or  his  pupil,  it  may 
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be  difficult  to  say.  He  seems  to  have  served  the  purpose  of 
whetstone  to  the  knife.  The  knife  was  sharpened  by  the  col- 
lision and  the  whetstone  was  worn  away  :  Mr.  Gale  afterwards 
accepted  Mr.  Finney's  theology. 

'With  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible,  this  student  of  di- 
vinity was  not  then  familiar,  and  to  questions  of  scholarly 
criticism  he  gave  little  or  no  attention  ;  but  the  English  Bible, 
as  containing  a  system  of  belief  intelligible  to  the  common 
mind,  he  studied  with  a  personal  application  as  devout  and 
earnest  as  ever  characterized  commentator  or  theologian.  He 
studied,  it  at  times  literally  on  his  knees.  Out  of  such  study  as 
this  came  his  theological  system,  which  in  the  earliest  years  of 
his  ministry  was  accurately  and  clearly  defined. 

No  doubt  he  was  specidly  endued  with  power  from  on  high 
by  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  but  it  was,  after  all,  his 
remarkable  natural  gifts,  cultivated  by  several  years  of  legal 
study  and  practice  and  afterwards  concentrated  upon  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  that  God  baptized  and  sanctified.  Little 
countenance  does  his  example  give  to  the  theory  that  the 
young  man  who  is  willing  to  place  implicit  reliance  on  the 
guidance  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  safely  omit 
a  theological  course,  and,  without  any  patient  self-culture, 
enter  at  once  upon  his  work.  No  doubt  God  may  sometimes 
choose  "the  weak  things  of  this  world  to  confound  those 
things  which  are  mighty ; "  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  laziness 
will  never  be  "  endued  with  power  from  on  high." 

Mr.  Finney's  "  Remarks  on  Ministerial  Education,"  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  his  "  Autobiography,"  set  forth  quite  fully 
his  idea  of  preaching  and  of  the  preparation  necessary  for  it. 
A  racier  discussion  of  this  much-belabored  topic  can  scarcely 
be  found.  Its  value,  however,  consists  more  in  its  frank  re- 
vealings  of  his  own  methods  than  in  the  general  practicability 
and  usefulness  of  his  recommendations.  Every  great  preacher 
is  apt  to  recommend  his  own  way  with  great  positiveness. 
Doubtless  it  is  best  for  him;  but  the  variety  and  contra- 
dictoriness  of  the  homiletic  theories  of  different  men,  each 
distinguished  in  his  way,  remind  us  that  there  is  no  single 
pattern  that  will  fit  all  alike,  and  that  ministerial  striplings  will 
be  hindered  rather  than  helped  by  being  arrayed  in  the  gar- 
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ments  of  some  giant  preacher.  Still  with  due  allowance  for 
Mr.  Finney's  natural  partiality  for  his  own  methods,  this 
chapter  will  be  greatly  serviceable  to  the  young  preacher  who 
is  trying  to  find  the  best  way  to  prepare  and  deliver  his 
sermons. 

Whether  in  the  pulpit  Mr.  Finney  realized  his  own  ideal 
must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  his  stated  hearers.  One  of 
these,  who  is  specially  qualified  for  the  task,^  has  given  the 
following  remarkably  faithful  and  complete  portrait  of  him 
as  a  preacher,  from  which  nothing  can  be  spared  and  to  which 
nothing  need  be  added ;  —  except  a  reminder  that  his  sermons, 
which  were  never  written,  were  preached  from  skeletons  :  — 

''He  received  his  gospel  as  the  word  of  God  communicated  to  his  mind 
by  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit  Thus  he  went  forth  to  his  work  as  a 
preacher  with  the  full  conviction  that  he  had  a  message  from  God  for 
men  ;  and  this  conviction  was  strong  upon  him  during  the  fifty  years  of 
his  public  life  and  labor. 

'*  This  persuasion  ruled  in  his  soul  and  shaped  his  thought  and  his 
work.  Probably  no  sermon  of  his  ever  made  the  impression  that  he  had 
wrought  upon  it  as  a  work  of  art,  although  the  spirit  of  his  work  was  that 
of  the  truest  art.  His  aim  was  to  bring  the  truth  home  to  men  in  such 
forms  as  to  control  their  thoughts  and  move  their  hearts  and  decide  their 
action.  To  this  end  the  truth  itself  was  put  foremost,  and  form  and 
embellishment  were* made  wholly  subordinate.  His  own  clear  apprehen- 
sion of  the  truth  enabled  him  to  give  his  doctrine  such  a  statement  that  it 
would  be  accepted  as  self-evidently  true.  Thus  he  taught  as  one  having 
authority,  who  had  a  right  to  require  assent  to  his  message  *,  and  few  men 
ever  commanded  a  wider  assent  to  their  doctrines. 

''  The  manner  of  his  discourse  was  simple,  direct  and  conversational, 
at  the  opening.  Beginning  with  the  simplest  propositions,  defining  care- 
fully the  idea  he  was  to  present,  telling  first  what  it  was  not  and  then 
what  it  was,  he  advanced  to  the  profounder  views  of  his  discourse,  and  thus 
gradually  paved  the  way  to  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  his  hearers.  In  the  days  of  his  full  strength,  his  principal  discourse 
upon  the  Sabbath  seldom  fell  short  of  an  hour  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
often  extended  to  two  hours  ;  and  to  the  end  of  his  days,  he  rarely  preached 
less  than  an  hour.  The  modem  demand  for  short  sermons  found  no  sym- 
pathy with  him.  Perhaps  this  view  sometimes  prevailed  in  his  audience. 
It  seemed  at  times  that  the  first  half  hour  devoted  to  laying  the  foundation 
might  profitably  have  been  saved  by  assuming  that  his  hearers  in  general 
apprehended  and  accepted  the  elementary  truths  with  which  he  introduced 

^  President  Fairchild  of  Oberlin  College,  in  his  Baccalaureate  Memorial  Sermon, 
preached  July  30^  1S76. 
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his  discourse  ;  but  it  was  probably  true  that  he  could  not  give  us  the  last 
vnthout  the  first.  By  these  simple  steps  he  gradually  rose  to  the  heights 
of  his  theme,  and  it  was  very  rare  that  the  view  from  those  heights  did 
not  compensate  for  the  patient  climbing.  As  the  great  truths  kindled 
upon  his  imagination  and  his  heart,  the  whole  intensity  of  his  nature  was 
aroused,  and  he  poured  out  upon  his  audience  a  fervid  torrent  of  argument, 
expostulation,  and  entreaty.  The  general  impression  of  his  sermons  was 
that  of  intense  solemnity  and  earnestness  and  yearning  love.  However 
stem  and  awful  even  the  presentation  of  the  truth  might  be,  no  one  ever 
could  mistake  the  compassionate  love  that  often  choked  the  utterance  and 
bathed  the  face  with  tears.  If  at  times  he  seemed  to  take  his  place  with 
God,  and  stand  almost  as  the  herald  of  His  indignation  against  sin  and  the 
sinner,  he  never  failed  to  illustrate  the  divine  compassion  which  would 
rescue  the  sinner  from  his  ruin. 

"  He  had  rare  power  in  touching  the  consciences  of  men.  However 
plausible  and  comely  or  concealed  a  worldly  character  might  be,  under  his 
steady  hand  the  adornments  and  disguises  fell  away,  and  sin  and  all  for- 
getfiilness  and  neglect  of  God  appeared  in  their  intrinsic  hideousness.  To 
him  sin  in  its  own  nature  was  mean  and  vile,  however  amiable  or  graceful 
the  form  it  .might  take,  and  respectable  sinners  as  well  as  others  felt  his 
searching  appeals. 

''  But  with  all  his  solemnity  and  intensity  of  earnestness,  his  discourses 
were  often  relieved  with  bursts  of  humor,  which  diffused  themselves  over 
the  assembly  in  a  rippling  smile.  Such  a  response  seemed  never  to  dis- 
turb him  nor  to  detract  from  the  solemn  impression.  The  next  response 
would  be  breathless  silence  and  tears." 

4.  From  the  first,  President  Finney  had  a  clearly-defined 
theological  system,  and  the  main  object  of  his  preaching  was 
to  state  and  enforce  the  truths  of  this  system.  He  may  be 
fitly  called  a  pulpit  theologian. 

To  those  who  cherish  the  common  notion  that  theological 
doctrines  cannot  be  made  popular  in  the  pulpit,  it  will  always 
seem  strange  that  such  preaching  as  his,  involving  largely  the 
same  logical  forms  of  statement  that  belong  to  the  divinity 
lecture,  should  have  been  so  acceptable  and  even  fascinating 
to  the  common  people.  The  wonder  increases  when  it  is 
remembered  that  he  never  attempted  to  mollify  the  sterner 
doctrines.  When  he  preached  on  the  text,  "  The  carnal  mind 
is  enmity  against  God,"  he  would  not  hesitate  to  say  :  i.  Men 
in  their  natural  state  do  not  love  God.  2.  All  men  in  their 
natural  state  hate  God.  3.  All  men  in  their  natural  state  hate 
God  with  a  perfect  hatred.  4.  Their  hatred  of  God  is  such 
that,  if  they  could,  they  would  drive  Him  from  His  throne.     He 
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certainly  was  never  hindered  by  popular  prejudice  from  declar- 
ing what  he  believed  to  be  "  the  whole  counsel  of  God."  And 
yet  the  people  thronged  to  hear  him.  The  explanation  will  be 
sought  for  by  some  in  his  free,  extemporaneous,  lawyer-like 
mode  of  delivery,  his  piercing,  eagle  eye,  his  clear,  ringing 
voice,  his  skill  in  illustration,  his  dramatic  power,  his  earnest- 
ness, his  direct  personal  appeals.  No  doubt  he  was  aided  by 
all  these  and  other  rhetorical  helps ;  but  they  were  only  as 
feathers  to  the  arrow.  It  was  the  keen  point  of  the  truth 
which  his  hearers  felt.  Whether  Mr.  Finney,  like  Whitefield, 
could  have  made  any  one  weep  by  the  pathos  with  which  he 
could  utter  the  word  "  Mesopotamia,"  it  is  of  little  consequence 
to  know.  Whenever  his  hearers  did  weep,  it  was  because  he 
made  them  feel  the  power  of  divine  truth.  By  clearness  of 
statement,  by  argument  and  appeal,  he  brought  his  hearers 
face  to  face  with  the  eternal  verities  of  God's  word.  Herein 
principally  lay  his  power  in  the  pulpit.  He  reasoned  mightily 
out  of  the  Scriptures. 

His  theological  system  was  the  result  of  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  truth  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men.  If  at 
any  point  this  system  is  defective  or  false,  it  is  not  because  he 
did  not  pursue  the  right  method  of  investigation  ;  for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  is  most  likely  to  find  the  truth  who  studies 
the  Scriptures,  not  in  some  cloistered  retreat,  but  in  the  field 
of  active  evangelical  labor. 

Before  Mr.  Finney  came  to  Oberlin  he  was  strongly  inclined 
to  the  work  of  theological  instruction.  When  the  old  Broad- 
way Tabernacle  in  New  York  was  erected,  a  theological  lecture- 
room  was  fitted  up  for  his  use,  but  he  did  not  know  that  his 
students  were  in  Cincinnati,  and  that  he  was  to  meet  them  in 
the  midst  of  the  forests  of  Northern  Ohio.  The  theological 
department  of  Oberlin  College  came  into  being  when  he  and 
his  future  associate.  Prof  John  Morgan,  reached  Oberlin 
together,  in  the  spring  of  1835,  and  there  met  the  young  men 
who  had  left  Lane  Seminary  on  being  prohibited  by  the  trus- 
tees of  that  seminary  from  discussing  the  evils  of  slavery. 

What  kind  of  a  teacher  he  became  may  best  be  told  by 
those  who,  either  as  associates  or  pupils,  knew  him  best.  In  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Morgan,  he  was  "  admirably  adapted  to  be  an 
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instructor  in  theology,  though  his  mind  went  with  such  a  rush 
that  perhaps  at  times  he  failed  in  patience  with  the  young 
men.  He  was  careful  that  his  pupils  should  not  accept  his 
teaching  without  seeing  for  themselves  that  it  was  the  truth. 
Sometimes  the  young  men  would  swarm  around  him  like  bees, 
discussing  some  point  with  him ;  and  then  he  would  take  up 
the  subject  and  think  it  over  anew,  and  would  prepare  a  series 
of  lectures  remarkable  for  clearness  and  grasp  of  thought."  ^ 

He  secured  the  deference  of  his  students,  as  every  successful 
theological  teacher  must,  by  showing  that  he  had  confidence  in 
his  own  intuitive  convictions  and  logical  processes.  In  argu- 
ment, he  moved  with  a  firm  tread.  Some  who  have  observed 
this  characteristic  have  made  haste  to  pronounce  him  "self- 
conceited."  But  the  members  of  one  of  his  classes  have  not 
forgotten  the  scene  when,  on  one  occasion,  being  plied  with  dif- 
ficult questions,  he  became  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  his 
ignorance,  and  burying  his  face  in  his  hands  exclaimed,  weep- 
ing, "  I,  a  theological  professor,  and  yet  how  little  I  know  !  " 

Pres.  Fairchild  says  that  "  his  method  of  instruction  was  to 
draw  out  his  pupils  in  inquiry  and  discussion,  and  thus  estab- 
lish in  them  the  power  and  the  habit  of  independent  thought 
All  his  own  views,  as  well  as  those  of  his  pupils,  were  subjected 
to  this  ordeal,  and  it  was  no  rare  thing  for  him  to  re-adjust  his 
doctrinal  statement  to  meet  the  new  light  which  he  thus 
obtained.  It  was  vain  to  bring  against  his  better  view  some 
former  argument  or  statement  of  his  own.  He  would  smilingly 
reply  to  any  such  suggestion, '  WeU,  I  don't  agree  with  Finney 
on  that  point.'  It  was  his  aim  to  be  right  rather  than  consist- 
ent ;  but  his  interest  in  philosophical  truth  was  always  subor- 
dinate to  his  great  aim  of  bringing  human  souls  to  God ;  and 
thus  his  great  anxiety  in  reference  to  his  pupils  always  was 
that  the  gospel  should  possess  their  hearts  and  shape  their 
lives.  "  No  member  of  his  class  was  in  doubt  that  this  was  the 
burden  of  his  souL  In  certain  portions  of  his  yearly  course, 
he  took  special  pains  to  give  his  instruction  a  practical  turn,  so 
that  every  pupU  should  be  brought  up  to  a  higher  Christian 
experience."  ^ 

1  Remarks  at  the  "  Finney  Memorial  Meeting,"  July  28,  1876. 
'  Baccalaureate  Sermon,  July  30,  1876. 
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One  of  his  pupils  (Rev.  Leonard  S.  Parker)  recalls  his 
lectures  as  being  "  not  bare  skeletons  of  truth,"  but  as  being 
"  infused  with  the  force  and  beauty  of  real  life."  "  When  he 
presented  the  subject  of  the  atonement,  for  example,  so  vividly 
was  the  great  love  of  the  Godhead  made  to  appear  to  our 
minds  that  we  found  ourselves  in  tears,  at  times,  with  our 
pencils  in  our  motionless  hands." 

The  intensity  of  his  interest  in  the  spiritual  preparation  of 
his  students  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  was  once  exhibited 
in  an  exceedingly  impressive  way.  The  scene  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Parker :  "  The  storm  of  suspicion  and  detraction, 
carrying  with  it  so  many  of  his  old  friends,  and  converts  even, 
was  at  its  height,  and  our  class  was  soon  to  go  out  and  bear 
its  fury.  We  knelt  as  usual,  Mr.  Finney  leading  in  prayer. 
At  first  there  was  nothing  uncommon  in  his  manner  and 
words,  but  soon  the  great  deep  of  his  heart  was  broken  up, 
and  he  poured  out  a  mighty  stream  of  supplication,  —  for  us, 
for  his  former  co-laborers,  for  those  whom  he  had  won  to 
Christ,  for  the  ministry,  for  the  church  bought  with  Jesus' 
blood,  for  a  lost  world.  Sometimes  he  seemed  to  be  leading  us, 
again  he  seemed  to  be  alone  with  God.  We  thought  of  Jacob 
wrestling  with  the  angel  at  Peniel ;  of  Moses,  seeking  to  be 
blotted  out  of  God's  book ;  of  Paul,  asking  to  be  accursed 
from  Christ,  for  Israel ;  of  Luther,  pleading  with  God  the 
night  before  the  Great  Diet.  We  remained  on  our  knees  a 
whole  hour,  then  rose  and  went  silently  to  our  rooms." 

The  warmth  of  Mr.  Finney's  interest  in  the  spiritual  condi- 
tion of  these  young  men  just  entering  the  ministry  was  no 
doubt  greatly  promoted  by  his  continuance  in  pulpit  labors 
while  teaching.  Nearly  every  Sabbath,  in  term  time,  he 
preached  once  at  least  to  his  immense  audience  of  students 
and  citizens,  and  no  year  passed,  and  rarely  a  term,  without 
such  an  interest  as  resulted  in  many  conversions.  The  long 
winter  vacations  he  commonly  spent  in  evangelistic  labors 
elsewhere.  Thus  he  was  continually  using  in  the  pulpit  the 
truths  he  handled  in  the  lecture-room,  and  they  were  con- 
sequently always  in  fusion.  They  did  not  have  time  to 
become  cold.  His  theological  system,  therefore,  retained  the 
same  practical  features,  the  same  adaptation  to  pulpit  uses, 
that  characterized  it  at  first 
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His  theological  lectures,  published  first  in  this  country,  were 
republished  with  additions  in  England.  A  graduate  of  the 
Oberlin  Theological  School,  and  a  careful  student  of  Pres. 
Finney's  works,*  thus  ably  summarizes  his  doctrinal  system. 

1.  The  human  will  is  self-determining  in  its  action. 

2.  Obligation  is  limited  by  ability. 

3.  All  virtuous  choice  terminates  upon  the  good  of  beings,  and,  in  the 
ultimate  analysis,  on  the  good  of  being  in  general. 

4.  The  will  is  never  divided  in  its  action,  but  with  whatever  momentum 
it  has  at  each  instant,  it  is  either  wholly  virtuous  or  wholly  sinful. 

With  regard  to  total  depravity,  he  accepts  it  as  a  Biblical  doctrine,  that 
all  the  acts  of  men  since  the  fall,  and  previous  to  regeneration,  are  sinfuL 

Regeneration  and  conversion  are  treated  as  synonymous  terms,  descrip- 
tive of  a  coetaneous  act  both  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  the  human  will. 
He  is  content  to  accept  the  facts  and  let  alone  the  mystery  ;  insisting,  how- 
ever, that  the  human  reason  is  always  so  far  respected  that  the  truth  is  in 
all  cases  the  instrument  through  which  conversion  is  secured  by  the 
Spirit 

The  condition  into  which  men  are  brought  by  regeneration  is  either  that 
of  continued  holiness,  increasing  in  volume,  or  of  states  alternating  from 
entire  holiness  to  entire  sinfulness  ;  the  former  state  finally  predominating, 
and  ending,  according  to  the  ordinary  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  perseverance, 
in  everlasting  salvation.  The  final  perseverance  of  the  saints  is  accepted 
as  a  revealed  truth,  which  the  reason  cannot  contradict,  and  whose  myste- 
ries are  left  with  the  Lord. 

Likewise,  the  doctrine  of  election  is  maintained  as  being,  in  the  wisdom 
of  God,  our  only  assurance  that  the  salvation  of  any  will  be  secured. 
There  is  a  plan  of  salvation  whose  means  and  ends  were  chosen  from 
eternity,  and  which  is  now  unfolding  before  us. 

In  this  plan  Christ  is  the  central  figure,  — a  being  who  is  both  God  and 
man,  and  whose  humiliation  and  sufferings  are  a  governmental  substitute 
for  the  punishment  of  those  who  are  sanctified  through  faith  in  His  name. 
The  atonement  satisfies  the  demands  of  general  justice,  and  its  provisions 
are  freely  offered  to  all  men.  Almost  all  the  statements  we  have  here 
given  would  be  accepted  by  what  are  called  New  School  Calvinists. 

The  exceptions  would  relate  to  the  nature  of  virtue  so  far  as  concerns 
the  ground  of  obligation,  the  simplicity  of  moral  action,  and  the  process  of 
sanctification. 

So  far,  however,  as  relates  to  the  nature  of  holiness,  Pres.  Finney's  sys- 
tem is  the  first  cousin,  if  not  the  grandson,  of  that  of  Pres.  Edwards  the 
elder.  The  Oberlin  student  finds  himself  very  much  at  home  in  Dr. 
Samuel  Hopkins'  "  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  True  Holiness,"  which  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  development  of  the  Edwardian  theory  of  virtue. 

In  Pres.  Finney's  theory  of  virtue,  especially  in  his  statement  of  the 

^  Rev.  George  F.  Wright,  of  Andover,  Mass. 
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simplicity  of  moral  action,  he  is  sometimes  accused  of  rationalism,  while 
in  his  doctrine  of  sanctification  he  is  liable  to  the  charge  of  mysticism. 
His  theory  that  each  act  of  the  will  is  wholly  right  or  altogether  wrong 
gives  him  this  advantage,  that  he  can  interpret  in  an  absolute  manner  the 
command  to  "  love  God  with  all  the  heart."  At  the  same  time  the 
ground  of  hope  that  we  shall  attain  actual  stability  and  constancy  in  holy 
exercises  of  the  heart  is  open  for  discussion  on  independent  principles. 

The  questions  concerning  the  assurance  we  may  have  of  a  state  of 
entire,  /.  e,^  continuous  sanctification  in  this  life,  and,  if  attainable,  the 
methods  by  which  it  may  be  obtained,  fall  into  the  same  category  with 
those  concerning  perseverance  of  the  saints  and  security  in  our  heavenly 
estate.  The  maxim  upon  this  point,  deducible  from  this  theory  of  sim- 
plicity in  the  action  of  the  will,  is,  "  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof."  His  exhortation  with  regard  to  sanctification  is  really  nothing 
more  than  this  :  Give  perfect  obedience  now  to  the  will  of  God ;  fill  your 
minds  to  their  utmost  present  capacity  with  the  persuasive  knowledge  of 
Christ ;  open  your  hearts  in  the  fullest  manner  to  the  present  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  may  keep  you  for  the  future,  but  our  duty  is  always 
with  the  present.  The  large  space  in  his  systematic  theology  which  Pres. 
Finney  has  devoted  to  the  offices  of  Christ  in  securing  our  sanctification, 
will  always  remain  classic  passages  upon  that  subject,  and  wherever  they 
are  known  will  be  valued  most  highly  by  the  most  devout  in  the  Christian 
church.  No  one  is  more  ready  than  he  to  exalt  Christ  and  crown  Him 
Lord  of  all.i 

5.  The  leading  traits  of  Mr.  Finney's  character  have  already 
been  indicated  in  what  has  been  said  of  him  as  a  preacher 
and  theological  teacher.  His  sermons,  especially,  reflected 
his  religious  experiences  as  well  as  his  views.  It  was  partly 
because  he  threw  himself  so  entirely  into  his  utterances  that  he 
was  so  irresistible  in  the  pulpit.  Of  his  theological  system, 
Dr.  Hodge  says,  in  the  opening  of  his  review  of  Finney's  Lee-- 
tures  an  Theology^  "  It  is  to  a  degree  very  unusual  an  original 
work ;  it  is  the  product  of  the  author's  own  mind,  .  .  • 
The  conclusions  presented  have  been  all  wrought  out  by  him- 
self and  for  himself."  For  this  reason,  we  are  expected  to 
infer  that  the  system  is  very  defective ;  but  there  are  many 
who  will  draw  a  different  inference,  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
the  author  s  mind  and  heart 

As   regards  his   intellectual   qualities,  it   should  be  noted 

1  Those  who  would  see  a  fuller  statement  of  Pres.  Finney's  views  as  regards  the 
doctrine  of  Sanctification,  are  referred  to  Pres.  Fairchild*s  "  History  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  Sanctification  at  Oberlin,*'  in  the  Congregational  Quarterly  for  April, 
1876. 
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that  he  was  unusually  endowed  with  what  the  philosophers 
call  "  sense-perception."  He  perceived  quickly  through  every 
sense  and  felt  what  he  perceived.  His  ear  was  most  delicately 
attuned ;  sweet  music  thrilled  him,  harsh  notes  and  discords 
were  torture.  He  had  an  eye  that  seemed  to  look  not  so  much 
at  as  through  whatever  he  saw  ;  he  could  take  in  at  a  glance 
the  position  and  relation  of  objects  or  events.  If  his  educa- 
tion had  favored  it,  he  might  have  been  an  artist.  In  his  child- 
hood he  exhibited  a  love  of  neatness  and  a  delicacy  of  taste 
quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  roughness  of  his  surroundings  ; 
and  although  he  abominated  the  glitter  and  display  of  fashion- 
able life,  he  was  always  sensitive  to  real  beauty,  whether  of 
form  or  color. 

This  natural  love  of  the  beautiful  he  never  purposely  culti- 
vated. Indeed,  he  sometimes  seemed  to  treat  it  as  one  of  the 
"  lusts  of  the  eye "  that  must  be  crucified.  He  was  always 
afraid  that  too  much  attention  would  be  paid  to  the  "  outward 
adorning"  and  too  little  to  the  "ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit"  Sometimes  he  rebuked  indiscreetly  those  who  had  quite 
innocently  gratified  their  taste,  and  thus  left  the  impression  that 
he  lacked  the  aesthetic  faculty,  and  charity  besides  ;  but  those 
who  knew  him  best  saw  that  in  such  criticism  he  greatly  mis- 
represented himself.  In  the  more  quiet  and  meditative  period 
of  his  old  age,  he  gave  these  sentiments  fuller  play.  He  spe- 
cially admired  fine  architecture,  and  the  goodly  proportions  of 
the  new  Theological  Hall  in  Oberlin,  which  he  watched  from 
his  study-window  while  it  was  building,  gave  him  special 
enjoyment.  Late  in  life,  he  related  to  a  friend  in  glowing 
terms  a  vision  which  God  gave  him  in  a  dream  of  a  glorious 
temple,  so  magnificent  and  at  the  same  time  so  exquisitely 
harmonious  in  its  proportions  as  to  thrill  him  with  emotions 
like  those  produced  by  the  sweetest  music.  But  those  who 
have  listened  to  the  impassioned  eloquence  of  his  most  power- 
ful sermons  will  not  need  to  be  assured  by  such  indications  as 
these  that  he  was  liberally  endowed  with  a  sense  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  the  sublime. 

He  had  a  vivid  imagination,  which  often  served  him  in  the 
pulpit.  He  could  graphically  reproduce  or  create  illustrative 
scenes,  and  then  add  life  to  them  by  dramatic  touches  as  exqui- 
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sitely  apt  as  they  were  unconscious.  At  one  time  his  audience 
would  be  melted  to  tears  by  his  description  of  the  return  of 
the  prodigal  son  ;  at  another  time  they  would  shudder  at  his 
portrayal  of  the  probable  experiences  of  the  lost  soul.  His 
hearers  were  accustomed  to  say,  "Mr.  Finney  makes  us 
almost  see  into  the  eternal  world." 

But  his  imaginative  power  was  more  than  over-balanced  by 
his  truthfulness  in  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  every-day  life. 
He  could  sift  evidence  like  a  skilful  lawyer ;  and  when  he  had 
thus  eliminated  the  element  of  improbability  from  a  mixed  or 
exaggerated  story,  he  could  easily  bring  to  light  the  simple,  naked 
truth.  If,  however,  a  question  of  injury  or  abuse  were  to  be 
settled,  he  needed  to  hear  both  sides.  His  sympathy  with  the 
apparently  wronged  party  was  so  quick  as  to  incline  him  to 
give  a  partial  verdict ;  but  when  the  evidence  was  all  in,  his 
decision  would  be  judicially  fair.  He  certainly  placed  high 
value  upon  historic  accuracy.  His  autobiography  shows  both 
his  disposition  and  ability  to  write  a  truthful  narrative. 

He  might  have  been  a  good  historian,  but  he  was  better 
adapted  to  philosophical  investigation,  and  was  interested  more 
in  metaphysical,  than  in  physical  truths.  He  had  in  a  high 
degree  that  faculty  which  is  most  essential  to  the  metaphysi- 
cian,—  clear  intuition. 

He  was  certain  of  the  first  principles  of  morals  and  theology. 
They  were  necessary  truths,  which  he  could  no  more  doubt 
than  the  fact  of  his  own  existence.  Thus  he  laid  a  solid  foun- 
dation for  his  theological  system.  The  superstructure  was 
built  up  by  the  processes  of  logic.  Few  men  have  exhibited 
greater  power  as  reasoners.  Dr.  Hodge  says  that  he  "  begins 
with  certain  postulates,  or  what  he  calls  first  truths  of  reason, 
and  these  he  traces  out  with  singular  clearness  and  strength  to 
their  legitimate  conclusions.  We  do  not  see  that  there  is  a 
break  or  a  defective  link  in  the  whole  chain.  If  you  grant  his 
principles,  you  have  already  granted  his  conclusions."  Of 
course  Dr.  Hodge  easily  escapes  from  his  conclusions  by 
refusing  to  accept  his  premises,  but  without  intending  it,  he 
gives  Mr.  Finney  very  high  commendation ;  for  the  theologian, 
who,  upon  the  first  truths  of  reason  can  build  arguments  in 
which  even  a  hostile  critic  cannot  find  a  flaw,  is  entitled  to 
more  than  usual  respect. 
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But  the  mental  quality  which  was  most  marked  in  him  was 
energy.  It  was  this  that  gave  him  the  immediate  mastery  ot 
the  most  intelligent  audiences.  The  special  invitation  which, 
in  1842,  he  received  from  the  lawyers  of  Rochester,  to  give  them 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  divine  moral  government,  shows 
his  power  to  attract  and  impress  a  class  of  men  who  are  usually 
least  inclined  to  attend  upon  the  preaching  of  revivalists.  It 
was  this  energy  which  toned  his  style.  His  published  writings 
generally  lack  literary  finish,  but  there  is  still  a  certain  raciness 
in  them  that  renders  them  exceedingly  attractive  and  readable. 
His  chief  fault  was  lengthiness.  If  he  had  given  more  study 
to  the  laws  of  rhetoric  and  had  applied  them  critically  to  his 
own  style,  he  might  have  lost  somewhat  of  his  force  and  free- 
dom of  expression,  but  he  would  have  rendered  his  theological 
writings,  specially,  more  permanently  useful. 

Underneath  his  vigorous  intellectual  qualities  there  lay  an 
immense  moral  power.  His  conscience  was  the  supreme  and 
controlling  faculty  of  his  soul.  His  moral  perception  was  such 
as  to  give  him  an  almost  overwhelming  sense  of  divine  holi- 
ness. His  friends  who  communed  with  him  and  heard  him 
give  expression  to  his  idea  of  God  were  often  reminded  of 
Isaiah,  who  "  saw  the  Lord  upon  His  throne,  high  and  lifted 
up,"  and  heard  the  seraphims  cry,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the 
Lord  of  hosts  I  "  It  was  this  deep  sense  of  the  purity  of  God 
that  gave  him  such  an  appreciation  of  the  exceeding  sinfulness 
of  sin.  The  Biblical  passages  which  speak  of  God  as  being 
"  pleased  "  or  "  displeased  "  with  the  moral  conduct  of  men,  he 
did  not  explain  away  by  applying  the  theory  of  anthropomor- 
phism. He  regarded  God  as  really  and  delicately  sensitive, 
infinitely  so,  to  sin. 

The  chief  power  of  his  preaching  is  due  to  the  emphasis 
with  which  he  insisted  upon  the  righteousness  of  the  divine 
law  and  the  terrible  guilt  of  disobeying  it.  He  preached  to 
men's  consciences.  He  sought  to  discover  the  secret  motives 
and  to  make  men  sincere  and  honest  before  God.  He  gave  no 
one  the  comfort  of  a  Christian  hope  if  he  were  not  willing  to 
confess  and  forsake  every  sinful  deed  and  habit  of  which  he 
was  conscious. 

To    produce  conviction  he  would  point  out  specific  sins, 
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sometimes  with  such  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  description 
as  to  make  his  hearers  wonder  how  Mr.  Finney  had  found  out 
their  secrets.  It  is  related  that  after  describing  the  unchris- 
tian behaviour  of  some  men  in  their  homes,  he  said,  •*  I  could 
call  the  names  of  some  of  you  who  have  this  morning  been 
guilty  of  just  such  conduct."  "  Call  me  ! "  was  the  audible 
answer  which  came  back  from  a  convicted  hearer.  A  boy  who, 
while  at  church,  had  in  his  pocket  some  vile  book  that  he  had 
been  clandestinely  reading  was  sure  from  the  way  Mr.  Finney 
preached  that  his  guilty  secret  was  known,  and  on  going  home 
confessed  it,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  parents.  Sometimes 
he  would  plainly  mention  from  the  pulpit  some  act  of  mischief 
or  crime  that  had  been  committed,  and  would  so  characterize 
it  as  to  make  the  guilty  author  of  it  feel  that  there  was  no  hope 
for  him  but  in  confession.  On  one  occasion,  in  his  Oberlin 
pulpit,  he  was  moved  to  mention  in  his  prayer  a  specific  case  of 
theft.  The  answer  to  his  prayer  came  the  next  morning,  in  a 
call  from  the  man  who  committed  the  crime  and  who  came  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  confession.  It  used  to  be  a  common 
remark,  that  no  police  or  detectives  were  necessary  in  Oberlin 
so  long  as  Mr.  Finney  occupied  the  pulpit. 

It  is  well-known  that  some  of  his  most  searching  sermons 
in  the  large  cities  were  followed  by  numerous  confessions  of 
thefts  and  other  crimes  that  had  long  been  successfully  con- 
cealed. Stolen  money  and  goods  were  restored  by  clerks  to 
their  employers,  outlawed  debts  were  paid,  and  hidden  crimes 
were  confessed,  as  the  direct  result  of  his  pungent  application 
of  the  simple  truth. 

A  ludicrous  incident  once  occurred,  which  strikingly  con- 
firms this  characteristic  of  Mr.  Finney's  early  evangelistic 
work :  After  one  of  his  preaching  services  in  Boston,  many 
years  ago,  an  inquiry  meeting  was  held,  conducted  by  a  lay- 
man.^ In  the  course  of  the  meeting,  the  leader  observed  a 
man  bringing  in  another,  who,  evidently,  was  reluctant  to 
enter.  Having  drawn  him,  by  a  persuasion  that  was  more 
physical  than  moral,  to  the  front  seat,  he  left  him  and  went 
back  himself  to  a  seat  near  the  door.  Supposing  the  case  to 
be  peculiar  and  urgent,  the  leader  at  once  approached  him 

^  This  gentleman  is  still  living  and  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  story. 
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and  tried  to  ascertain  his  state  of  mind.  To  his  surprise,  he 
found  the  man  utteriy  indifferent,  and  scarcely  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  meeting.  Puzzled  by  the  strangeness  of  his 
manner,  he  went  to  the  person  who  had  brought  him  in  and 
asked  him  whether  as  a  Christian,  interested  in  the  salvation 
of  his  friend,  he  had  persuaded  him  to  come.  He  said  that  he 
did  not  profess  to  be  a  Christian,  and  that  the  reason  why  he 
had  induced  the  other  to  attend  was  peculiar.  "  To  tell  the 
truth,"  said  he,  "  I  was  in  Rochester  when  Mr.  Finney  was 
preaching  there,  and  I  observed  how  his  preaching  made  those 
who  were  converted,  conscientious.  Many  of  his  converts 
paid  up  debts  of  long  standing,  some  of  them  outlawed ;  and 
by  this  means,  I  got  some  of  my  dues  that  I  never  expected 
to  get  Now,  that  man  yonder  owes  me  two  or  three  hundred 
dollars,  and  the  debt  is  outlawed,  and  I  thought  that  if  he  could 
only  be  converted  under  Mr.  Finney  I  should  get  my  pay." 
This  man  took  a  very  unusual  method  to  collect  a  debt,  but  he 
gave  good  testimony  to  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Finney's  con- 
verts. 

This  plain  practical  application  of  the  divine  law  to  the  conduct 
of  men,  President  Finney  always  regarded  as  the  principal  ele- 
ment in  all  effective  preaching  ;  and  whenever  he  saw  looseness 
of  practice  and  liberality  of  doctrine  creeping  into  the  church 
he  thought  he  saw  indications  of  the  recreancy  of  the  pulpit 
to  its  high  trust  When  he  was  above  eighty  years  of  age  he 
gave  vent  to  his  deep  feeling  on  this  subject  in  an  article  on 
the  "  Decay  of  Conscience,"  *  in  which  we  find  such  pungent 
sentences  as  these:  "It  has  been  fashionable  now  fqr  many 
years  to  ridicule  and  decry  Puritanism.  Ministers  have  ceased 
to  probe  the  consciences  of  men  with  the  spiritual  law  of  God. 
.  .  .  I  fear  it  has  become  fashionable  to  preach  an  anti- 
nomian  gospel.  .  .  .  We  need  more  *  sons  of  thunder'  in 
the  pulpit,  —  men  that  will  flash  forth  the  law  of  God  like  livid 
lightning  and  arouse  the  consciences  of  men.  .  .  .  We  are 
set  for  the  defence  of  the  blessed  gospel  and  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  God's  holy  law.  Let  us  probe  the  consciences  of  our 
hearers  ;  let  us  thunder  forth  the  law  and  gospel  of  God  until 
our  voices  reach  the  capital  of  the  nation  through  our  represen- 

^  In  the  Independent. 
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talives  in  Congress.  .  .  .  Let  our  railroad  rings  and  stock- 
gamblers  and  officials  of  every  grade  hear  from  the  pulpit,  if 
they  come  within  its  sound,  such  wholesome  Puritanic  preaching 
as  will  arouse  them  to  better  thoughts  and  a  better  life.  Away 
with  the  milk-and-water  preaching  of  a  love  of  Christ  that  has 
no  holiness  or  moral  discrimination  in  it !  Away  with  preach- 
ing a  love  of  God  that  is  not  angry  with  sinners  every  day ! 
Away  with  preaching  a  Christ  not  crucified  for  sin  !  Christ 
crucified  for  sin  is  the  Christ  that  the  people  need.  Let  us  rid 
ourselves  of  the  imputation  of  neglecting  to  preach  the  law  of 
God  till  the  consciences  of  men  are  asleep." 

Such  passages  as  these  from  President  Finney's  pen,  or  from 
his  lips  while  preaching,  have  led  some  persons  to  pronounce 
him  a  harsh,  stern  man  ;  but  no  judgment  could  be  more  false, 
for  severe  as  he  was  in  his  denunciation  of  wrong,  he  was  at 
the  same  time  exceedingly  sympathetic.  His  heart  melted  and 
his  eyes  moistened  at  once  at  the  sight  of  suffering  or  grief. 
Those  who  knew  him  would  go  to  him  first  of  all  with  their 
stories  of  injury  or  misfortune.  The  sick  specially  enjoyed 
his  ministrations  at  the  bed-side,  and  mourners  were  soothed 
and  comforted  by  the  remarkable  appreciativeness  and  tender- 
ness of  his  prayers  at  the  burial  service. 

This  sympathetic  nature  enabled  him  to  fascinate  children. 
When  he  performed  the  rite  of  infant  baptism  he  used  to  take 
the  little  ones  in  his  arms ;  and  it  is  said  by  one  who  was 
accustomed  to  witness  the  scene  that  "he  could  thus  take 
almost  any  child  that  was  brought.  The  child  seemed  to  be 
charmed  into  confidence  in  him,  and  then  when  he  prayed  and 
put  the  water  of  consecration  on  the  little  one's  brow,  he  did 
it  in  a  way  that  was,  perhaps,  never  equalled.  This  was  in 
consequence  of  the  outflow  of  his  soul  for  the  little  ones." 

Mr.  Finney  was  naturally  sympathetic,  but  this  peculiar 
tenderness,  which  was  such  a  marked  trait  in  his  character, 
sprung  from  a  deeper  source  than  mere  good  nature.  It  was 
a  religious  sentiment ;  it  was  not  only  regulated,  but  prompted 
by  his  sympathy  with  God.  The  maudlin  sentimentalism  of 
our  day,  falsely  called  benevolence,  which  overrides  conscience 
in  order  to  gratify  the  desires  of  the  natural  heart  or  to  re- 
lieve mere  suffering  was  his  abhorrence.     The  highest  good  of 
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man  was,  in  his  thought,  identified  with  the  divine  will  He 
did  not  suppose  that  he  could  truly  love  God's  children  without 
being  in  holy  sympathy  with  their  Father. 

It  was  President  Finney's  habit  to  think  of  God's  feelings  as 
being  actually  Ai^r/  by  sin,  and  it  was  this  that  most  frequently 
drew  from  him  the  interjection  "  Oh ! "  which,  as  he  uttered  it, 
was  often  touchingly  expressive.  If  he  saw  any  exhibition  of 
ill-temper  in  a  Christian,  he  at  once  conceived  of  the  Spirit  as 
grieved  away  by  it ;  and  as  for  deliberate  and  long-continued 
wickedness,  it  was  a  treading  under  foot  of  the  Son  of  God, 
for  which  the  sorest  punishment  was  deserved.  No  outrage 
seemed  to  him  so  great  as  the  abuse  of  God's  tender  love  in 
Christ,  and  therefore  he  acquiesced  in  the  awards  of  the  judg- 
ment day,  and  in  his  preaching  he  faithfully  pointed  them  out. 
Still  he  was  sometimes  unable  to  dwell  upon  those  Biblical  inci- 
dents in  which  the  severity  of  God  .was  displayed,  and  when, 
at  family  worship,  the  reader  came  to  some  strong  denunciation 
or  threatening  against  sinners,  he  would  often  burst  into  tears 
and  ask  that  the  reading  might  be  stopped  ;  such  was  his  com- 
passion for  those  who  must  needs  be  punished. 

This  sympathy  both  with  God  and  men  imparted  great  fer- 
vor and  power  to  his  prayers  ;  it  fitted  him  to  be  an  interces- 
sor. He  talked  with  God  as  one  acquainted  with  Him.  This 
close  contact,  or  rather  conversation  with  the  Divine  Mind 
stimulated  his  own  mind  to  unusual  activity,  so  that  his  public 
prayers,  particularly  in  later  years,  were  often  more  remark- 
able for  their  power  and  impressiveness  than  his  sermons. 
He  exemplified  Coleridge's  theory,  that  the  "  act  of  praying  is 
the  highest  energy  of  which  the  human  heart  is  capable." 

His  familiarity  with  God  made  him  seem  to  some  irreverent. 
It  did  lead  him  into  a  style  of  prayer  that  could  not  safely 
be  imitated  by  others,  however  allowable  it  might  be  in  him. 
Sometimes,  for  instance,  he  gave  information  in  his  prayers 
which,  not  being  needed  by  the  omniscient  One,  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  meant  for  the  congregation  ;  again,  while  thus 
addressing  God,  he  would  occasionally  give  a  hint  or  adminis* 
ter  a  rebuke  to  certain  persons  in  the  assembly,  yet,  probably, 
without  consciously  purposing  it  A  characteristic  instance  of 
this  occurred  in  connection  with  one  of  his  Sunday  morning 
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services  in  Oberlin.  The  choir  having  sung  an  unannounced 
anthem  without  articulating  the  words  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness to  make  them  intelligible,  he  began  his  prayer  by  saying, 
"  O  Lord,  we  trust  Thou  hast  understood  the  song  that  thy 
servants  have  tried  to  sing  ;  Thou  knowest  that  we  could  not 
understand  a  word  of  it."  If  the  organist,  in  his  voluntary  or 
interludes  evidently  aimed  to  display  his  musical  skill  rather 
than  to  excite  or  express  devotional  feeling,  he,  too,  was  liable 
to  become  a  special  subject  of  prayer.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  in  explanation  of  his  frequent,  and  in  general 
singularly  appropriate,  references  in  his  prayers  to  those  who 
were  responsible  for  the  service  of  song,  that  he  had  not  only  a 
delicate  ear,  but  a  keen  sense  of  the  fitness  of  music  for  the 
expression  of  spiritual  emotions.  His  health  being  feeble, 
he  met  his  theological  class  for  a  time  at  his  home,  where  they 
enjoyed  the  easy-chairs  and  sofas.  Noticing  that  one  member 
of  the  class  became  drowsy  during  the  lecture,  he  remembered 
him  in  the  prayer  (with  which  he  always  closed  his  lectures) 
telling  the  Lord  in  his  familiar  way  that  it  was,  of  course, 
impossible  for  students  to  learn  anything  about  theology 
unless  they  could  at  least  keep  themselves  awake  during  the 
lecture,  and  then  prayed  that  this  power  might  be  given  to  the 
unfortunate  brother.  The  next  day  he  removed  the  easy- 
chairs  and  put  in  their  places  others  brought  from  the  kitchen. 
When  the  class  came  in,  he  reminded  them  with  a  smile  that 
the  Lord  had  shown  him  how  to  answer  his  own  prayer. 

Similar  was  the  prayer  he  once  offered  in  a  private  circle 
of  friends  for  a  lady  (one  of  the  company)  who  had  through 
culpable  carelessness  injured  her  health.  "  Help  her  to  use 
her  common  sense,"  was  the  petition,  which  she  afterwards 
acknowledged  to  be  exactly  fitted  to  her  case. 

At  the  dedication  of  Council  Hall  (three  years  ago)  he  was 
desired  to  offer  the  prayer.  He  hesitated  at  first,  saying  that 
he  had  several  times  declined  to  dedicate  houses  of  worship 
that  were  not  paid  for.  He,  however,  consented  at  last,  giving 
as  his  reason  in  the  preface  to  his  prayer  that  he  remembered 
that  he  had  often  offered  himself  to  God  and  he  was  not 
finished  yet :  why  should  he  not  also  offer  this  house }  Such 
perfectionism  will  not  be  likely  to  incur  the  charge  of  heresy. 
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Not  far  from  the  time  of  the  above  incident,  a  college  pro- 
fessor lay  sick  with  typhoid  fever.  Happening  to  be  in  the 
pulpit  on  the  Sabbath  when  his  case  was  most  critical,  Mr. 
Finney  startled  the  audience  during  the  prayer  by  thanking 

the  Lord  that  He  had  laid  Brother  C upon  the  sick-bed  ; 

*•  for,"  he  added,  "  Thou  knowest  that  he  has  been  overworked 
and  needs  rest.  Now,  O  Lord,  keep  him  there  till  he  is  thor- 
oughly rested^  and  then  raise  him  up  " 

But  these  eccentricities,  which  sometimes  made  the  stranger 
smile,  did  not  ordinarily  disturb  the  flow  of  devotional  feeling 
in  the  hearts  of  his  regular  hearers.  They  knew  that  he  was 
in  free,  unrestrained  communion  with  his  Heavenly  Father,  to 
whom  he  could  scarcely  help  mentioning  anything  that  con- 
cerned him,  much  less  anything  that  grieved  or  troubled  him ; 
for  in  the  narrower  prayer-circle  or  in  his  home  it  was  his 
habit  to  be  even  more  specific.  With  the  simplicity  of  a  child, 
he  was  ready  at  any  moment  to  "  go  to  the  Lord,"  as  his 
phrase  was,  with  all  that  concerned  him  or  his  friends.  Expe- 
riences or  occurrences  which  others  would  think  too  insignifi- 
cant to  find  any  mention  in  oral  prayer,  his  childlike  faith  led 
him  to  speak  of  freely  before  the  Father  who  forgetteth  not 
the  sparrows  and  numbereth  the  very  hairs  of  the  head. 

But  there  was  sublimity  as  well  as  simplicity  in  his  wonder- 
ful faith  in  the  power  of  prayer.  Those  who  saw  his  holy 
intimacy  and  prevalence  with  the  King  of  kings  were  often 
filled  with  a  kind  of  awe ;  for  he  assayed  with  unusual  bold- 
ness to  "  move  the  arm  that  moves  the  world."  It  seemed  as 
if  one  of  the  old  prophets  had  arisen.  Elijah  especially  must 
have  occurred  to  those  who  witnessed  such  scenes  as  the  fol- 
lowing, which  by  many  is  vividly  remembered.  It  was  in  the 
midsummer  of  1853  ;  the  fields  were  parched  with  drought  ; 
the  slender  harvest  was  fast  perishing  ;  all  means  of  suste- 
nance seemed  likely  to  be  cut  off.  The  people  were  gathered 
in  the  great  congregation,  more  anxious  and  sad  than  ever  at 
the  continued  absence  of  any  signs  of  rain.  The  cloud  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand  had  not  yet  appeared  in  the  haze  of 
the  sultry  sky.  It  was  very  natural  for  him  to  take  up  this 
great  burden  in  his  prayer.  It  is  distinctly  remembered  by 
some  who  were  present  that   among   other   things  he   said, 
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"  We  do  not  presume  to  dictate  to  Thee  what  is  best  for  us, 
yet  thou  dost  invite  us  to  come  to  Thee  as  children  to  a  father, 
and  tell  Thee  all  our  wants.  We  want  rain  !  Our  pastures  are 
dry.  The  cattle  are  lowing,  and  wandering  about  in  search  of 
water.  Even  the  little  squirrels  in  the  woods  are  suffering  for 
want  of  it  Unless  Thou  givest  us  rain  our  cattle  must  die* 
for  we  shall  have  no  hay  for  them  in  winter ;  and  our  harvest 
will  come  to  nought  O  Lord,  send  us  rain  I  and  send  it  now! 
Although  to  us  there  is  no  sign  of  it,  it  is  an  easy  thing  for 
Thee  to  do.     Send  it  now.  Lord,  for  Christ's  sake  I " 

The  rain  came  in  torrents  while  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
sermon.  He  stopped  and  said,  "  Let  us  praise  God  for  the 
rain,"  and  announcing  the  hymn,  — 

"  When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God, 
My  rising  soul  surveys,"  etc., 

he  sung  it  almost  alone,  while  the  people  wept.  Probably  the 
disciples  of  Tyndall  would  smile  at  such  superstition,  but  those 
who  believe  that  the  apostle  James  may  have  had  such 
as  President  Finney  in  mind  when  he  spoke  of  the  **  fervent 
effectual  prayer  of  the  righteous"  as  "availing  much,"  and 
held  up  the  example  of  Elias,  "  a  man  subject  to  like  passions 
as  we  are,"  for  the  encouragement  of  all  believers,  will  rather 
rejoice  that  there  has  been  in  our  time,  in  spite  of  the  scien- 
tists, just  such  faith  as  this  on  the  earth. 

This  simplicity  of  faith,  which  brought  God  into  such  close 
relations  with  men,  made  it  easy  for  him  to  pass  from  spiritual 
to  secular  themes.  The  farmer,  the  merchant,  or  the  mechanic 
found  in  him  one  who  was  interested  in  the  details  of  their 
various  occupations  and  able,  often,  to  give  them  advice,  — 
specially  in  regard  to  the  conveniences  and  economies  of  the 
homestead.  He  was  a  constant  reader  of  newspapers,  the  sec- 
ular dailies  and  the  religious,  and  even  after  he  had  passed  the 
age  of  four-score  he  was  as  well  informed  as  the"  most  intelli- 
gent in  the  community  concerning  all  current  political  and 
ecclesiastical  movements.  He  was  inclined  to  be  conservative 
as  regards  the  relation  of  the  clergy  to  politics ;  but  when 
political  measures  came  into  the  sphere  of  Christian  ethics  he 
was  ready  both  to  speak  and  act,  in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it  He 
rarely  attended  political  meetings,  but  it  is  remembered  that 
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on  one  occasion  in  Oberlin,  after  such  men  as  Chase  and  Gid- 
dings  had  eloquently  handled  the  great  question  of  the  day,  — 
the  relation  of  the  national  government  to  slavery,  —  President 
Finney  followed  with  a  speech  of  such  thrilling  power  that  it 
became  the  theme  of  conversation  for  weeks,  while  the 
speeches  of  the  distinguished  statesmen,  able  as  they  were, 
seemed  too  trivial  in  the  comparison  to  be  remembered. 

Though  easy  and  genial  in  social  intercourse,  Mr.  Finney 
was  understood  to  be  averse  to  very  much  that  is  involved  in 
what  is  called  "  society."  He  certainly  distrusted  the  tendency 
of  social  gatherings  which  offered  temptations  to  the  unwhole- 
some excitements  of  fashionable  display.  Therefore  he 
thought  it  better  for  Christian  people  not  to  set  in  motion,  or 
enter  into,  the  endless  round  of  fashionable  entertainments, 
which,  beginning  with  parties,  commonly  end  in  midnight 
balls  and  other  worse  forms  of  dissipation.  Against  all  debas- 
ing amusements  he  preached  and  wrote  earnestly.  Some  may 
have  inferred  from  his  newspaper  articles  that  he  was  a  man 
who  never  laughed  and  rarely  smiled.  This  notion  would  have 
been  quickly  dissipated  if  they  had  seen  him  as  he  appeared  at 
home  or  among  his  neighbors.  In  conversation  he  was  full  of 
good  cheer,  genial,  and  often  playful,  though  never  trivial. 
To  a  genuinely  humorous  remark  he  would  respond  with  a 
most  hearty  laugh.  To  one  who  said  that  he  did  not  believe 
m  a  personal  devil,  he  replied,  "  Don't  believe  in  a  personal 
devil !  Well,  you  resist  him  a  while  and  you  will  believe  in 
him."  The  column  of  "  trifles  "  in  the  newspaper  often  enter- 
tained him ;  the  play  of  young  children  afforded  him  real  de- 
light. The  most  lively  and  "  muscular  "  Christian,  if  really  a 
Christian,  would  find  nothing  in  Mr.  Finney's  manner  or  spirit 
to  repress  the  healthy  exuberance  of  his  feelings.  How,  then, 
shall  we  account  for  his  intense  prejudice  against  certain 
games  and  social  entertainments  that  are  quite  generally 
pronounced  harmless?  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  during 
his  whole  life  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  promotion  of 
revivals,  and,  of  course,  had  carefully  watched  all  the  counter- 
acting influences.  He  had  observed  that  almost  invariably  the 
devil  had  made  use  of  gay  parties,  balls,  cards,  and  theatres, 
often  successfully,  to  dissipate  serious  impressions.  Hence  his 
hatred  of  such  amusements,  and  his  fear  of  anything  that  might 
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lead  to  them.  It  was  his  instinctive  tendency  to  test  the  char- 
acter of  any  kind  of  entertainment  by  its  probable  influence  if 
participated  in  by  Christians  at  a  time  when  a  revival  was  to  be 
desired ;  and  that  to  his  mind  was  all  the  time.  His  views 
were  respected,  but  not  always  adopted,  by  his  associates  and 
neighbors.  It  was  noticed  that  in  the  mellow  autumn  of  his 
life,  the  rigidity  of  his  Puritanical  aversion  to  really  innocent 
games  and  amusements  was  considerably  relaxed  ;  though  he 
never  ceased  to  show  the  reasonable  fear  that  our  modem 
Christianity  is  becoming  seriously  weakened  by  lax  morals  as 
well  as  a  too  liberal  faith. 

Mr.  Finney  was  always  free  and  natural  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  people  of  Oberlin.  He  seemed  to  be  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  veneration  in  which  he  was  held.  He  placed 
himself  on  a  level  with  the  lowest.  He  expected  and  desired 
the  theological  students  and  the  members  of  the  churches  to 
call  him  simply  "  Brother  Finney."  He  refused  to  receive  the 
appellation  of  "  Doctor  of  Divinity,"  as  being  inconsistent,  in 
his  view,  with  the  Saviour's  teaching,  —  "One  is  your  Master, 
all  ye  are  brethren."  He  seemed  to  care  little  what  others 
thought  of  him,  if  they  did  not  think  of  him  too  highly,  but 
he  was  always  thinking  of  and  caring  for  others.  He  often 
stopped  students  upon  the  sidewalk  if  anything  in  their  look 
or  manner  attracted  his  attention,  and  by  direct  inquiry  ascer- 
tained at  once  their  religious  condition.  Those  who  were  thus 
approached  for  the  first  time  were  apt  to  recoil  from  his 
searching  eye  and  his  direct  appeal,  but  afterwards  they 
generally  had  no  fear  and  were  ready  to  open  their  hearts  to 
him.  Those  who  knew  him  best  were  most  likely  to  observe 
him  when  on  the  street.  They  felt  the  magnetism  of  his  per- 
sonal presence,  and  whenever  he  passed  they  could  not  help 
fastening  their  eyes  upon  the  tall,  manly  form,  erect  and  vigor- 
ous to  the  end  of  his  days,  the  elastic  step,  the  earnest,  soul- 
ful look.  Those  who  had  seen  him  every  day  for  years  always 
thought  it  a  privilege  to  look  upon  him  again.  "  When  the  eye 
saw  him  it  gave  witness  to  him ;  when  the  ear  heard  him  it 
blessed  him." 

But  he  will  be  remembered  with  peculiar  affection  by  those 
who,  at  various  times,  shared  the  hospitality  of  his  delightful 
home.     It  was  there  that  Ke  revealed  most  fully  the  depth  of 
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his  heart.  There  was  no  stiffness  in  his  manner,  no  saintly 
reserve.  He  made  his  guests  feel  that  they  were  at  home 
with  him.  Those  were  most  welcome  (and  they  were  literally 
hundreds)  who  came  to  talk  with  him  on  questions  that  related 
to  their  own  religious  experiences.  The  patient  interest  he 
took  in  strangers  (often  otherwise  quite  uninteresting)  who 
visited  him  for  this  purpose  was  marvellous.  He  was  ready 
always  to  lift  the  Christian  pilgrim  out  of  the  slough,  and  to 
help  him  over  the  difficulties  of  the  way.  It  was  to  him  a  joy 
to  throw  the  light  of  his  own  wondrous  experience  upon  the 
darkness  of  the  struggling  and  the  doubting.  This  was  the 
chief  work  of  the  last  years  of  his  life.  Hour  after  hour  was 
thus  spent  in  conversation  with  inquirers,  or  in  writing  letters 
to  friends  and  strangers  who  wished  his  advice  or  consolation. 

About  three  years  before  his  death,  on  account  of  declining 
strength  he  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Church  in 
Oberlin,  and  after  that  preached  but  seldom. 

He  stood  in  the  pulpit  for  the  last  time  in  July,  1875.  It 
was  in  the  Second  Church.  His  text  was  Isaiah  xliii :  9,  10, 
which  he  handled  with  more  than  his  accustomed  vigor.  His 
sermon  was  for  some  time  the  subject  of  remark,  especially 
among  the  students ;  but  there  was  then  no  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  he  would  never  preach  again.  It  seemed  probable 
that  he  would  live  for  years,  and  continue  to  exert  the  same 
beneficent  influence  that  had  so  long  been  a  blessing  to  the 
college  and  the  community.  His  mind  was  still  clear  and 
vigorous,  and  his  interest  in  passing  events  was  as  active  as 
ever.  No  warning  was  given  of  his  approaching  death.  He 
had  been  in  his  usual  health,  though  somewhat  wearied  with 
the  multitude  of  calls  he  received  during  and  after  the  Com- 
mencement exercises.  Almost  every  day  he  had  taken  his 
customary  ride,  always  inviting  some  friend  or  invalid  to  ride 
with  him.  To  the  last  he  was  just  as  thoughtful  as  ever  of 
the  sick  and  afflicted,  and  made  many  calls  upon  them  from 
day  to  day.  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning,  Aug.  15,  he 
was  rather  more  than  usually  wearied  ;  but  in  the  afternoon 
he  was  well  as  usual  again,  and  spent  the  time  in  cheerful  con- 
versation with  his  youngest  son  and  wife,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Monroe  (his  daughter),  and  with  Mrs.  Finney.  The  son  and 
his  wife  had  fortunately  come  from  a  distance,  just  in  time  for 
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a  last  visit  and  for  a  final  benediction.  Everything  conspired 
to  render  this  last  day  of  his  life  peaceful  and  joyous.  It  was 
a  beautiful  day,  and  he  enjoyed  the  refreshing  air  in  a  short 
walk  towards  evening  with  his  wife.  He  talked  as  usual  of 
heaven  and  of  its  nearness,  yet  nothing  that  he  said  led  Mrs. 
Finney  to  imagine  that  his  end  was  near.  He  was  accustomed 
to  speak  of  the  probability  of  his  passing  away  suddenly.  The 
family  gathered  in  the  evening  to  sing  his  favorite  songs  of 
Zion,  and  he  joined  with  them.  The  last  hymn  he  sung 
was,  "Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul."  His  voice  was  not  as  strong 
as  it  had  been  previously.  During  the  night  he  complained 
of  discomfort  from  indigestion  ;  this  increased,  and  he  was 
restless  and  sleepless  through  the  first  part  of  the  night.  His 
watchful  and  careful  wife,  as  usual,  met  every  wish,  and  minis- 
tered to  him.  He  expressed  some  apprehension  that  he  might 
die  before  morning  ;  but  this  was  so  common  that  she  was 
not  impressed  by  it,  but  told  him  that  she  thought  he  would 
rally. 

Still  the  conviction  increased  that  at  last  the  time  of  his 
release  had  come.  "  You  know,"  said  he, "  I  have  been  inquir- 
ing a  long  time  what  the  Lord  would  have  me  do.  I  have 
seemed  to  be  waiting,  waiting,  waiting."  He  was  reminded 
that  this  waiting  was,  no  doubt,  the  Lord's  will.  To  which  he 
replied,  "  If  I  have  not  done  much,  I  have  not  apostatized,  have 
I } "  It  was  his  modest,  perhaps  half-playful  way  of  saying 
that  he  had  "  kept  the  faith." 

The  thought  of  dying  had  long  been  delightful  rather  than  a 
matter  of  dread.  He  had  often  spoken  of  his  longing  to  go 
and  to  be  with  the  Lord.  Calmly  he  felt  of  his  own  pulse  and 
said  that  if  it  were  the  pulse  of  anyone  else,  he  should  say  that 
he  was  dying.  He  asked  for  water,  and  after  drinking  it,  said 
"  Perhaps  this  is  the  thirst  of  death."  He  was  not  mistaken. 
A  few  moments  after  (about  three  o'clock),  with  clear  intelli- 
gence burning  brightly  to  the  last,  he  passed  from  earth  to 
heaven  —  like  Elijah  in  the  chariot  of  fire. 

It  was  fitting  that  his  oldest  associate.  Dr.  Morgan,  should 
exclaim  on  the  day  of  his  burial,  "  My  father,  my  father,  the 
chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof! " 

Hiram  Mead. 

Oberlin,  O. 
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THE  MUTUAL    RELATION  OF    HOME  MISSIONS   AND 

THE  CHRISTIAN   COLLEGES. 

The  inspired  commission,  "  Go,  preach  the  gospel,"  enfolds 
also  the  germ  of  Christian  institutions.  Go,  preach ;  and  in 
order  to  the  raising  up  of  preachers,  and  a  succession  of  them, 
plant  these  germs.  Pray  ye,  therefore,  the  Lord  of  the  har- 
vest that  He  will  send  forth  laborers  into  His  harvest  Mis- 
sions abroad  thus  find  it  essential  to  set  up  schools  for  training 
these  laborers  ;  missions  at  home  learn  the  same  necessity. 
Home  missionaries  go  forth  and  preach,  and  organize  churches, 
and  found  Christian  colleges  ;  and  these,  in  turn,  bring  forward 
more  men  to  join  in  the  holy  propaganda  The  West  owes  to 
the  East  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  its  unstinted  gift  of  cultured 
and  self-denying  men,  who  have  made  the  West  what  it  is ;  but 
the  East  is  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the  demand.  Moreover 
our  churches,  for  their  own  good,  need  to  feel  the  responsibility 
of  keeping  up  the  true  apostolic  line  ;  their  piety  needs  to  be 
brought  to  such  a  state  of  culture  as  will  produce  these  rarest 
fruits,  —  consecrated  preachers  of  the  Word.  Under  a  sense 
of  the  burden  of  obligation  to  give  the  gospel  to  the  heathen 
world,  it  is  a  great  relief  for  us  to  have  learned  that  all 
the  missionaries  are  not  to  be  supplied  from  Christian  lands, 
but  that  those  who  go  are  to  train  up  a  series  of  native  pastors, 
who  will  carry  the  Word  of  Life  to  the  homes  of  the  people. 
In  raising  up  native  preachers  for  the  home  work,  we  have  the 
same  satisfaction.  In  both  fields  we  seek  to  impart  to  the  new 
society  a  self-sustaining  power,  one  permanently  operating. 
Men  die,  but  institutions  live.  Ancient  kings  were  wont,  from 
captive  people,  to  make  choice  of  young  men  to  be  trained  to 
service  in  their  realm,  as  in  the  case  of  Joseph  and  of  Daniel, 
who  came  to  be  prime  ministers.  Our  King,  Emanuel,  also, 
entering  new  fields  of  conquest,  appropriates  the  service  of 
select  young  men  as  ministers  of  His  kingdom. 

By  the  middle  of  the  second  century  the  primitive  evan- 
gelism that  had  struck  out  into  Egypt  had  developed  at 
Alexandria  its  theological  school,  which  was  long  the  nursery 
of  learning  and  of  piety.      In    1585,  Sir   Walter  Mildmay, 
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founding  his  Emanuel  College  at  Cambridge,  said  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  "  I  have  set  an  acorn,  which,  when  it  becomes  an 
oak,  God  alone  knows  what  will  be  the  fruit  thereof."  Indeed, 
God  alone  did  know,  for  some  of  that  fruit,  while  the  oak  was 
yet  young,  dropped  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  "That  was 
the  Puritan  college,"  as  say  the  Chronicles  of  Massachusetts, 
"  at  which  more  of  our  first  ministers  and  magistrates  were 
educated  than  any  other."  The  Puritans,  bringing  the  gospel 
to  this  country,  made  haste  to  found  their  Harvard,  "dread- 
ing to  leave  an  illiterate  ministry  to  the  churches  when  our 
present  ministers  shall  lie  in  the  dust."  This  was  while  one 
in  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  people  was  a 
graduate  of  that  Emanuel  College  or  of  some  of  the  English 
universities,  and  while  the  Colonies,  in  ten  years  after  the 
landing  at  Plymouth,  were  able  to  count  up  among  their  own 
number  seventy-seven  ministers  who  had  been  pastors  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  who  were,  many  of  them,  men  of 
learning,  genius,  and  power.  Sixty  years  later,  in  the  Colony 
of  Connecticut,  ten  new-country  ministers  originated  Yale,  in 
their  "  sincere  regard  to  and  zeal  for  upholding  the  Protestant 
religion  by  a  succession  of  learned  and  orthodox  men,"  So, 
Dartmouth  and  Bowdoin  and  Princeton. 

The  gospel,  after  the  Puritan  way,  coming  towards  the  West 
has  imparted  this  same  divine  impulse.  Dr.  Baldwin,  speaking 
of  the  five  institutions  which  the  College  Society  had  at  first 
taken  up,  says,  "  Their  origin  in  every  case  is  traceable  to  the 
increased  interest  in  the  Great  West,  which  gave  birth  to  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society  and  other  kindred  organ- 
izations. These  colleges  were  all  projected  by  religious  men, 
most  of  whom  were  home  missionaries."  And  later,  he  says, 
•*  The  colleges  which  it  (the  Society)  aids  are  formed  almost 
exclusively  by  home  missionaries.  They  are  the  ftatural  off- 
spring of  the  great  home  missionary  movement  at  the  West." 
A  convention  of  these  same  workers  in  Wisconsin  said,  "  We 
believe  that  the  work  of  home  missions  runs  naturally  and 
necessarily  into  the  planting  and  sustaining  of  those  institu- 
tions which  aim  at  a  higher  Christian  education." 

The  oldest  of  these  institutions,  the  Western  Reserve  Col- 
lege, formed  in  1826,  is,  together  with  the  American  Home 
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Missionary  Society  associating  its  Jubilee  with  the  National 
Centennial.  Here  was  the  "  New  Connecticut,"  receiving  her 
people,  her  ideas,  her  churchJife,  her  ministers,  from  the  old 
State,  and  the  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut  had  been 
mothering  them  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  new  National 
Society,  in  its  first  report,  sets  forth  a  whole  synod  of  Presby- 
terian Churches,  eighty-seven  of  them  already  gathered  on  the 
Western  Reserve  and  served  by  forty-two  so-called  Presbyte- 
rian ministers,  almost  all  of  whom  had  been  Congregationalists 
and  were  missionaies  of  the  old  Connecticut  Society.  All  this 
under  the  working  of  "  the  plan  of  union." 

Now,  these  home  missionaries  are  the  movers  for  the  college. 
The  first  one  from  Connecticut,  Rev.  Joseph  Badger,  in  1801, 
in  a  four-horse  wagon,  emigrating  with  his  wife  and  six  chil- 
dren, brings  along  the  college  idea.  In  1803  he  and  a  dozen 
laymen,  among  them  David  Hudson,  with  the  purpose  of  "  es- 
tablishing an  institution  adequate  to  the  preparation  of  young 
men  for  the  ministry,"  are  incorporated  as  the  "  trustees  of  the 
Erie  Literary  Society."  The  school  is  a  long  time  in  getting 
under  way,  and  still  it  languishes  until,  in  1822,  other  home 
missionaries  take  hold  of  it,  change  the  name,  and  push  it 
through.  The  chief  workers  are  Revs.  Caleb  Pitkin,  John 
Seward,  Harvey  Coe,  Giles  H.  Cowles,  d.d.,  Simeon  Wood- 
ruff, Benjamin  Fenn,  and  Stephen  J.  Bradstreet,  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Cleveland,  and  all  of  these  were  home 
missionaries.  Their  model  is  the  New  England  college  ;  their 
aim, "  to  raise  up  a  learned  and  godly  ministry." 

In  order  to  this,  a  theological  department  is  instituted. 
When  Rev.  C.  B.  Storrs,  in  1828,  left  his  pastorate  at  Ra- 
venna, it  was  that  he  might  become  Professor  of  Theology  as 
well  as  president  of  the  college.  His  educational  career  was 
short,  but  he  had  made  a  profound  impression  upon  his  stu- 
ents  ;  and  a  local  history  says,  "  His  name  will  ever  be  associ- 
ated with  the  interests  of  religion,  benevolence,  and  learning 
in  the  West." 

In  1829  Illinois  College  follows  under  the  same  missionary 
inspiration.  Since  18 16  Salmon  Giddings  has  been  at  St. 
Louis,  under  the  Connecticut  Society.  In  1825  he  brings  on 
from  Andover,  John  M.  Ellis  and  locates  him  at  Kaskaskia. 
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Ellis,  at  his  ordination  in  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  had 
received  from  Elias  Cornelius  the  charge,  "  Build  up  an  insti- 
tution of  learning  which  shall  bless  the  West  for  all  time." 
He  comes  out  with  that  purpose  in  mind.  He  and  Lippincott, 
in  1828,  make  exploration  and  locate  a  Seminary  at  Jackson- 
ville, to  which  place  he  removes  to  help  on  the  institution  and 
to  take  charge  of  the  new  church  there.  He  gets  his  first 
subscription  for  the  school  from  Dea.  William  Collins,  of  Col- 
linsville,  to  whom,  on  leaving  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  18 18,  his 
pastor,  Lyman  Beecher,  had  said,  "  You  are  going  on  a  wild- 
goose  chase."  In  his  first  report  from  this  field  to  the  Society 
Mr.  Ellis  announces  thirty-six  persons  received  to  the  church, 
divulges  his  plan  for  a  seminary,  and  calls  for  help  and  for 
more  missionaries. 

Now,  as  God  would  have  it,  just  as  that  report  comes  to 
hand  in  the  Home  Missionary,  a  divine  ferment  is  going  on  in 
the  Divinity  School  of  Yale  College  in  behalf  of  evangelizing 
the  West.  Ellis's  report  quickens  the  leaven.  Seven  young 
men  sign  their  names  in  solemn  pledge  as  the  "  Illinois  Asso- 
ciation," to  go  out  and  take  up  that  enterprise.  Ellis  goes  on 
East  and  helps  them  to  raise  money.  And  so  Illinois  College 
comes  to  be.  "Great  assistance,"  says  the  president,  "was 
derived  from  the  co-operation  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society, 
especially  from  their  able  and  efficient  secretaries.  Rev.  Drs. 
Absalom  Peters  and  Charles  Hall.  In  the  Fall  of  1829  Messrs. 
Sturtevant  and  Baldwin  came  on  to  set  up  the  college,  desig- 
nated in  their  commission,  "  to  the  State  of  Illinois."  The 
names  of  the  others  were  Mason  Grosvenor,  William  Kirby, 
John  F.  Brooks,  Elisha  Jenney,  and  Asa  Turner.  To  this  list 
there  were  added  those  of  William  Carter,  Albert  Hale,  Rom- 
ulus Barnes,  Lucien  Farnham,  and  Flavel  Bascom.  All  of 
these,  except  Grosvenor,  soon  come  to  Illinois,  under  commis- 
sion of  the  Society,  take  up  their  missionary  work  and  plant 
for  the  College  its  constituency  of  churches.  Seven  of  them 
become  its  trustees.  One,  as  professor  and  then  as  president, 
identifies  his  life-work  with  the  institution. 

Out  of  this  movement  comes  Monticello  Seminary,  which 
has  educated  two  thousand  young  ladies,  and  the  Jacksonville 
Female  Academy,  a  fountain  of   life,    and  also  the  College 
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Society  itself,  bom  of  the  brain  of  Theron  Baldwin,  and  scn'cd 
by  him  until  the  day  of  his  death,  in  planting  and  nourishing 
the  newer  colleges  of  the  opening  West.  Dr.  Absalom  Peters, 
who  had  commissioned  the  Illinois  Band,  years  afterward,  in 
his  sermon  before  this  College  Society,  claimed  the  Society  as 
"a  child  of  home  missions." 

Next,  in  1832,  comes  Wabash  College,  at  Crawfordsville, 
Indiana.  Rev.  James  H.  Johnston,  many  years  a  pastor  at 
that  place,  in  a  sermon  upon  "A  Forty  Years*  Ministry  in 
Indiana,"  previous  to  1865,  says,  "This  college  owes  its  origin 
to  the  counsels  and  efforts  oi  five  home  missionaries ^  who  early 
selected  the  Upper  Wabash  Valley  as  their  field  of  labor." 
These  were  Revs.  James  Thomson,  James  A.  Carnabron,  John 
S.  Thomson,  Edmund  O.  Hovey,  and  John  M.  Ellis.  The 
last-named  was  the  same  who  had  pioneered  Illinois  College, 
and  who  then,  as  agent  of  the  American  Education  Society, 
was  moved  to  strike  for  a  college  in  Indiana  as  a  missionary 
necessity.  After  three  days  of  consultation  and  prayer  by 
these  "  almost  penniless  home  missionaries,  with  a  few  elders," 
as  one  describes  them,  they  went  out  in  a  body  to  the  spot 
selected  in  the  midst  of  the  primeval  forest,  and  there,  kneel- 
ing in  the  snow  and  joining  with  Ellis  in  prayer,  they  dedicated 
the  ground  to  God  for  a  Christian  college. 

One  of  those  young  missionaries,  Mr.  Hovey,  having  become 
a  professor,  yet  abides  in  that  position  at  a  green  old  age,  still 
saying,  as  he  said  at  first,  that  if  the  college  had  taken  him  out 
of  his  evangelistic  work,  he  would  not  have  gone  into  it. 

Pres.  Tuttle,  kindly  favoring  me  with  documents,  writes, 
"From  these  you  will  see  how  largely  is  Wabash  College 
indebted  to  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society.  I  am 
sure,  as  you  look  at  this  fruit  of  the  tree  planted  by  its  agency, 
you  will  not  be  ashamed  of  its  work,  as  we  certainly  are  not 
ashamed  of  our  royal  origin.  If  you  think  of  us  as  we  are, 
you  will  be  glad  of  this  portion  of  the  Society's  woik  in  the 
early  part  of  its  first  half  century."  At  the  Quarter-Centen- 
nial of  the  College  Society,  the  president  also  said.  "  Wabash 
College  is  not  the  child  of  strife,  but  of  home  missions." 

The  next  was  Marietta,  1835.  The  college  grew  out  of  a 
local  seminary.     At  the  Quarter-Centennial,  just  referred  to, 
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Dr.  Henry  Smith,  a  former  president  of  Marietta,  testified, 
"Tiiis  college  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been  a  child  of  Provi- 
dence. If  the  Institution  could  assume  personality,  and  were 
asked  the  question,  *  Can  you  tell  me,  child,  who  made  you  ? ' 
it  would  probably  be  obliged  to  answer,  with  Mrs.  Stowe's 
Topsy, '  I  dun'no  ;  I  'spect  I  growed.*  "  It  did  grow,  and  it 
grew  from  very  small  beginnings  ;  or,  what  is  better,  as  Dr. 
Smith  says,  it  was  born  in  a  revival  which  occured  in  the 
early  school.  The  first  two  men  of  the  college,  Drs.  D.  H. 
Allen  and  Henry  Smith,  also  two  other  professors,  were 
students  from  Andover  ;  while  the  first  president,  Joel  H. 
Linsley,  d.  d.,  came  from  the  Park-Street  pastorate,  Boston, 
known  as  a  revival  preacher  of  great  power  and  success.  This 
college  came  up  as  a  part  of  that  grand  home  missionary  cru- 
sade which  was  precipitated  upon  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
Ohio  River  in  1788  by  the  "  Ohio  Company  "  of  Massachusetts 
citizens,  whose  representative,  Rev.  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler,  had 
secured,  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  the  provisos  for  freedom 
and  education.  Bringing  along  their  own  pastor,  they  set  up 
their  altar  on  the  first  Sabbath  after  landing  from  their  flat- 
boat  Mayflower.  In  1839  Prof.  Allen  wrote  to  the  Society, 
"  This  is  emphatically  home  mission  ground.  Almost  every 
church  on  this  field  is  the  fruit  of  home  missionary  labor. 
Those  that  are  now  able  to  sustain  themselves  were  made  so 
by  your  Society."  And  it  was  these  churches  that  rallied  to 
the  support  of  the  college,  and  that  used  it  for  bringing 
forward  their  young  men  for  the  ministry. 

Lane  Seminary  was  named  for  the  brothers  Lane,  natives 
of  Maine,  who  made  the  initial  endowment  and  whose  primary 
object  was  to  "  educate  pious  young  men  for  the  gospel  min- 
istry." The  idea  of  the  seminary  was  indicated  by  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher  in  a  letter  to  the  trustees  in  183 1  :  "  The  work  of  pro- 
viding an  evangelical  ministry  for  the  West  must  be  done 
at  the  West.  The  East  cannot  furnish  the  requisite  number 
of  students  nor  the  funds  to  educate  them  ;  and  if  she  could, 
it  were  better  that  the  ministry  of  the  West  should  be  indige- 
nous (native)  rather  than  imported.  As  an  ally,  the  Atlantic 
States  may  do  and  are  willing  to  do  much.  But  it  is  the  sons 
of  the  West,  educated  on  her  own  soil,  who  must  preach  the 
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gospel  to  the  West ;  and,  in  the  great  work  of  educating  such 
a  ministry,  the  Lane  Seminary  may,  if  prospered,  exert  an 
important  influence." 

Oberlin,  in  1834,  did  not  come  up  so  much  from  home  mis- 
sionary beginnings  as  its  predecessors  ;  but  the  man  who  was 
the  founder  of  the  institution,  Rev.  John  J.  Shipherd,  was  a 
home  missionary  at  Elyria,  under  commission,  when  he  devised 
the  scheme.  The  year  before  his  entering  upon  the  Oberiin 
movement,  the  Society,  in  its  annual  report,  condensed  his 
work  thus  :  "  Revival,  Bible  class,  three  Sabbath  Schools,  Do- 
mestic and  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  Bible  and  Tract  Soci- 
eties." The  first  inspiration  of  the  College  was  not  that  of  the 
anti-slavery  cause,  nor  of  any  peculiar  views  in  theology. 
These  causes  of  notoriety  and  of  power  came  in  later.  It 
was  simply  a  call  from  another  John  in  the  wilderness,  whose 
proclamation  was  a  •"  covenant,"  which,  though  not  a  pledge 
of  asceticism,  was  a  call  to  a  consecration  to  a  higher  Christ- 
ian life,  through  the  rigors  of  labor  and  self-denial,  in  order  to 
the  building  up  of  such  an  institution  as  Oberlin  has  come 
to  be.  This  institution  was  founded  in  order  to  secure  the 
broadest  missionary  results,  for  as  the  colonists  subscribe  their 
covenant  they  do  it,  as  they  say,  "  Viewing  with  peculiar  inter- 
est the  influence  which  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  must  exert 
over  our  nation  and  the  nations  of  the  earth."  When,  in  1871, 
the  National  Council  met  at  Oberlin,  its  dignified  moderator 
in  that  immense  assembly  declared,  "  We  stand  upon  the 
grave  of  buried  prejudice."  That  was  well  said,  for  out  of 
that  grave  has  come  a  spiritual  body  of  life  and  light.  On 
account  of  that  prejudice,  Oberlin  was  not  at  first  taken  under 
the  wing  of  the  College  Society ;  but  long  ago,  by  the  simple 
force  of  its  character,  it  was  brought  into  a  hearty  recognition. 

Knox  College  was  another  importation  of  colony  life  with 
initial  endowment  provided  for  in  the  sale  of  lands.  It  grew 
out  of  the  same  impulse  which  that  revival  era  at  the  East  had 
given  the  churches  to  save  our  country  for  Christ.  Dropping 
down  upon  the  prairie,  the  new  power  of  evangelism  drew 
toward  it  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  missionary 
churches  and  pastors  round  about,  and  in  turn  rapidly  multi- 
plied such  elements  of  its  own  constituency. 
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"The  Iowa  Band"  of  1843,  as  is  well-known,  were  twelve 
home  missionary  apostles  from  Andover.  Dr.  Badger  went  up 
and  helped  on  the  movement,  promising  the  young  men  com- 
missions for  their  chosen  field.  A  farewell  meeting  was  held 
in  Andover,  Dr.  Bacon  preaching,  and  Dr.  Badger  giving  to 
the  Band  an  affectionate  charge.  In  one  of  their  early  consul- 
tations at  the  seminary  one  of  their  number  aspired  to  say,  "  If 
each  one  of  us  can  plant  one  good  permanent  church,  and  all 
together  build  a  college,  what  a  work  that  would  be  I "  Arriv- 
ing, they  find  the  same  idea  working  in  the  minds  of  the  few 
home  missionaries  already  on  the  ground,  Asa  Turner  (of  the 
Illinois  Band,)  J.  A.  Reed,  and  Reuben  Gaylord.  At  the  close 
of  one  of  the  first  meetings,  held  at  Denmark,  they  are  invited 
to  listen  to  plans  for  founding  a  college.  Only  four  months 
after  their  arrival  a  meeting  of  ministers  and  others  interested 
in  the  project  is  held.  In  two  years  the  location  is  fixed,  in 
another  the  building  is  up,  and  in  yet  another  the  institution  is 
opened.  Soon  the  regular  classes  are  under  training,  and  bet- 
ter yet,  are  receiving  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit. 

Beloit  College  commenced  in  1847.  In  1843  ^^^  Society  had 
commissioned  the  young  A.  L.  Chapin  "  to  go  to  the  West." 
The  next  annual  report  said  of  him,  "  Settled  at  Milwaukee  ; 
entire  support  pledged."  In  that  first  year  he  found  the  home 
missionaries,  in  their  General  Convention  at  Beloit,  twenty- 
eight  of  them,  already  thinking  about  a  college.  Then,  during 
the  next  year,  came  a  series  of  four  conventions,  and  Beloit 
College  became  a  corporation.  In  two  years  more  the  comer- 
stone  was  laid,  and  with  it  the  visible  life  of  the  college  ap- 
peared. Almost  every  one  of  the  ministerial  members  of  those 
conventions  was  a  Home  Missionary.  Stephen  Peet,  the 
agent  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  it  is  said,  was  the  man 
*'  to  whom  belongs  the  honor  of  being  foremost  and  chief  of 
the  founders  of  Beloit  College."  Among  the  conspicuous 
workers  for  the  college  was  Dexter  Clary,  who  during  the  ten 
years  of  his  pastorate  at  Beloit  and  the  twenty  years  of  his 
home  mission  superintendency,  was  a  trustee  of  the  Institu- 
tion and  the  secretary  of  its  Board. 

The  Pacific  University  came  on  in  1848  ;  in  1847,  within  a 
month  after  the  treaty  of  the  Oregon  boundary  had  been  made 
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known,  Dr.  Badger  asked  the  young  George  H.  Atkinson  to 
begin  the  home  mission  work  on  the  Pacific  coast.  A  friend 
in  New  York  had  said  to  the  secretary,  "  If  you  will  send  him 
to  California,  I  will  pay  one  fifth  of  the  expense  for  five  years." 
The  doctor  replied,  "  We  cannot  send  our  missionaries  to  a 
foreign  country  ;  ours  is  a  home  missionary  society.  California 
is  a  foreign  country.  We  can  only  send  him  to  Oregon.', 
Before  his  leaving,  Dr.  Badger  sent  him  to  Dr.  Baldwin,  who 
said,  "  You  are  going  to  Oregon.  Well,  found  an  academy 
that  shall  grow  into  a  college,  as  we  did  in  Illinois."  Waiting 
eight  months  for  the  first  vessel,  the  home  missionary  sailed, 
in  company  with  three  foreign  missionaries  who  were  bound 
for  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

After  a  four  months'  voyage,  he  had  to  wait  three  months 
with  them  in  the  land  of  their  adoption  for  a  Hudson  Bay 
bark  to  take  him  on  to  his  home  field.  After  the  pattern 
shown  on  the  Mount,  it  did  come  to  pass,  —  first,  the  Tualatin 
Academy,  then  the  college.  Dr.  S.  H.  Marsh,  the  first  and 
only  president,  went  out  in  1853,  with  the  specific  purpose  of 
building  up  the  institution.  And  so  the  home  mission  idea 
and  the  college  idea,  going  out  hand  in  hand,  have  been  doing 
jointly  the  evangelizing  work  upon  that  coast. 

The  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  is  the  creature  of  the 
Congregational  Churches  of  the  Interior,  to  which  it  is  amen- 
able, and  by  which  its  executive  officers  are  elected  in  the 
Triennial  Convention.  The  home  missionary,  Peet,  was  the 
father  of  the  idea ;  home  missions  developed  its  field,  and 
largely  its  constituency  of  churches.  When,  in  1854,  in  con- 
vention assembled,  they  gave  it  existence,  the  mass  of  them 
were  under  home  missionary  aid  ;  and  now,  upon  the  field  of 
its  supporters,  four  hundred  of  them  at  least  are  yet  in  the 
same  condition. 

The  Lagrange  Collegiate  Institute,  at  Ontario,  Ind.,  was 
founded  in  1837,  by  Nathan  Jenks,  Esq.,  who,  converted  in  New 
York,  under  Mr.  Finney,  had  forsaken  an  infidel  club  of  which 
he  had  been  an  active  member,  and  had  consecrated  his  wealth 
and  business  talents  to  the  defence  of  the  cause  which  he  had 
labored  to  destroy.  This  institute  was  modelled  after  that  at 
Oberlin,  and  Rev.  John  J.  Shipherd  was  one  of  its  trustees  and 
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guardians.  A  succession  of  home  missionaries  in  the  neighbor- 
hood have  stood  as  a  series  of  godfathers  to  the  school,  chief 
among  whom  is  Rev.  Rufus  Patch,  who  .ils  served  as  its  prin- 
cipal for  twenty-six  years. 

This  institution  being  one  of  indigenous  growth  and  not  of 
foreign  endowment,  blessed  with  the  riches  of  poverty,  making 
no  effort  to  attract  the  gaze  of  the  worid,  has  been  doing  its 
quiet  work  upon  the  rising  generation  until  its  printed  catalogue 
reports  the  names  of  1,65 1  persons  to  whom  it  has  afforded  the 
advantages  of  an  academic  training.  The  list,  if  completed, 
would  run  up  well-nigh  to  2,ocx).  Among  these  the  institute 
counts  twenty-two  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  different  denomi- 
nations. Several  of  them  became  foreign  missionaries,  among 
whom  were  Justus  Doolittle,  of  China,  and  G.  B.  Nutting.  The 
late  president  of  Hillsdale  College,  Michigan,  Rev.  Dr.  Graham, 
and  Rev.  Obed  Dickinson,  a  patriarch  in  Oregon,  were  students 
at  Lagrange.  This  institution  also  counts  sixteen  physicians, 
among  whom  is  Dr.  E.  W.  Jenks,  president  of  the  Medical  Col- 
lege at  Detroit ;  twenty-five  lawyers  and  a  great  multitude  of 
teachers.  Looking  back  over  such  a  condensed  catalogue,  one 
is  deeply  impressed  with  the  cumulative  and  expansive  power 
of  a  literary  institution. 

Here  is  the  way  that  Liber  College  came  to  be  and  what 
it  came  to  do:  In  1838  the  Home  Missionary  Society  had 
sent  to  the  new  settlements  about  St.  Mary's,  Ohio,  the  young 
Rev.  Isaac  N.  Taylor,  of  Yankee  blood.  In  1840  he  received 
a  vague  verbal  message  to  the  effect  that  somebody,  thirty  or 
forty  miles  west  of  St.  Mary's,  over  in  Indiana,  wanted  to  see 
him.  He  directed  a  sealed  letter  "  To  any  Presbyterian,  west 
or  southwest  of  St.  Mary's,  within  forty  miles,  greeting,"  and, 
going  himself  ten  miles,  to  the  extremity  of  "  squatter  sover- 
eignty," he  confided  the  letter,  as  addressed,  to  a  hunter  going 
to  the  Wabash.  The  letter  reached  its  destination,  and  evoked 
a  call,  —  **  Come  over  into  Indiana  and  help  us."  Going,  he 
found  the  people  assembled  at  a  log  barn  raising,  and  preached 
that  same  night  in  the  cabin  of  Ira  Towle,  who  had  sent  for  him, 
and  who  at  last,  in  gratitude  for  the  Society's  work,  willed  to  it 
his  farm  when  his  wife  should  be  done  with  its  use.  Its  value, 
^i,6cx>,  long  since  went  into  the  Society's  treasury.    The  mis- 
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sionary  organized  in  that  neighborhood  the  N.  S.  Presbyterian 
churches  of  Portland  and  New  Corydon,  and  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  of  Liber  and  Pisgah,  and  in  1853  founded  the 
Liber  Institution.  Some  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  scholars 
have  enjoyed  its  advantages.  Among  them  are  eleven  minis- 
ters, of  different  denominations,  while  the  county  seats  around 
are  full  of  Liber  lawyers,  one  of  whom  is  Judge  Taylor,  of  Fort 
Wayne ;  and  the  Liber  doctors  and  Liber  school-teachers  are 
in  all  the  country  round  about.  I  know  of  no  academic  school 
in  the  West  that  has  done  its  work  out  of  so  deep  poverty  as 
this  has  experienced.  I  know  not  where  so  much  good  has 
been  done  at  so  little  cost. 

Olivet  College,  in  Michigan,  was  a  scion  from  the  Oberlin 
stock,  and  was  set  by  the  same  John  J.  Shipherd.  It  has  been 
nurtured  by  the  churches,  all  of  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  been  or  are  now  beneficiaries  of  the  Society. 

Washburn  College,  in  Kansas,  took  its  rise  in  the  praying 
and  planning  of  the  General  Association,  every  one  of  the 
churches  of  which  had  been  planted  and  nourished  by  the  same 
Society.  That  body  elected  the  first  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
still  maintains  a  foster  care  over  the  institution. 

Carleton  College,  in  Minnesota,  had  its  inception  in  and  its 
trustees  elected  by  the  General  Conference.  All  of  its 
churches,  except  one,  are  the  children  of  home  missions. 

Drury  College,  in  Missouri,  founded  only  three  years  ago, 
and  counting  now  over  two  hundred  pupils,  as  a  lady  visitor 
from  the  North  testifies,  "was  the  outgrowth  of  home  mis- 
sionary work  in  the  southwest,  the  result  of  a  deeply-felt  need 
of  the  young  churches  there  for  more  laborers." 

Such,  too,  is  largely  the  story  of  Ripon  and  Wheaton  and 
Thayer  and  Tabor  and  Doane  and  Colorado  Colleges.  In 
Dakota,before  an  acre  of  land  has  been  offered  at  public  sale 
by  the  Government,  the  missionary  pastors  and  churches  are 
fostering  their  college  idea. 

Besides  sharing  so  largely  in  the  founding  of  these  institu- 
tions, the  home  missionaries  have  ever  been  among  the  fore- 
most in  labor  and  gifts,  according  to  their  means,  for  the 
support  of  the  same.  Out  of  their  deep  poverty,  to  their 
power  and  beyond  their  power,  these  men  have  joined  their 
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people  in  giving.  Their  personal  service  and  influence  have 
been  essential  ;  not  a  few  of  them  have  served  in  voluntary 
as^encies  for  raising  friends  ;  many  have  served  in  the  trustee- 
ship ;  seven  of  the  Illinois  Association  became  trustees  of 
their  college.  The  president  says  that  in  the  nineteen  years 
of  William  Kirby's  trusteeship,  there  were  but  two  regular 
meetings  of  the  Board  at  which  he  was  not  present.  —  One  of 
these  was  held  out  of  time  on  account  of  the  cholera,  and  from 
the  other  he  turned  back  only  when,  upon  reaching  the  Illinois 
River,  he  found  it  impassable  ;  —  and  this  is  the  more  notable 
when  we  consider  that  his  residence  for  a  portion  of  the  time, 
was  more  than  two  hundred  miles  away,  and  for  the  greater 
part  little  short  of  one  hundred  miles  ;  and  that  the  journey  was 
made  in  his  own  conveyance,  entirely  at  his  own  charges,  and 
often  over  muddy  roads  and  across  swollen  streams.  President 
Pierce  reports  that,  while  the  average  salary  of  ministers  on 
the  Reserve  was  not  more  than  $300,  thirty  of  them  gave 
^3,000,  an  average  of  $100  each;  and  the  faculty,  with  small 
salaries,  pledged  $10,000.  It  is  a  thrilling  tale  how  the  Iowa 
College  struck  its  roots  back  into  the  prayer  and  toil  and 
faith  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  early  churches,  taught  by  the 
example  of  their  missionary  pastors.  Year  by  year,  it  was 
toil  and  praying,  toil  and  giving ;  for,  as  their  historian  says, 
"  When  they  could  do  nothing  else,  they  could  at  least  pray  ; 
they  so  worked  and  prayed,  and  prayed  and  worked."  In  the 
second  year  of  the  college,  at  their  Association,  a  subscription  of 
$442.6$  was  made,  all  but  four  of  the  twenty-five  subscribers 
being  ministers,  and  their  current  salary  being  $400,  with  the 
usual  shrinkage  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  At  the 
next  meeting,  $450  were  pledged,  and  the  minutes  show  this 
record  :  "  The  wives  also  of  the  ministers,  anxious  to  share  in 
the  enterprise  of  founding  the  college,  resolved  to  raise  $100 
out  of  their  own  resources,  and  $70  were  put  down  by  the 
fourteen  ladies  who  were  present.'*  "  It  was  a  great  sum, 
then,  $5,"  said  one  of  them  years  afterward,  "  but  I  managed 
to  pay  it."  When  Carleton,  at  the  General  Conference,  was 
calling  to  itself  a  president,  and  so  taking  on  the  consciousness 
of  college  life,  the  giving  that  rolled  up  $16,000  had  gone  on 
until  every  home  missionary  was  down  for  a  sum  that  went 
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beyond  the  point  of  feeling  it.  Up  there  the  thrilling  scene 
abides  in  thought,  as  a  sacred  memento.  But  why  delay? 
Ab  uno  disce  omnes.  This,  with  these  pioneers,  has  been 
an  abiding  enthusiasm.  Growing  old  themselves  as  their 
favorite  institutions  are  coming  into  vigor,  they  are  only 
desirous  to  make  them  more  and  more  a  power  for  good. 

We  turn  now  to  consider  the  rejlex  influence  of  these  Chris- 
tian colleges  upon  home  missions.  We  find  the  service  fully 
repaid.  The  institutions  have  met  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  founded.  They  have  themselves  become  evangelists. 
Their  instructors  and  guardians  have  accepted  this  as  their 
line  of  missionary  work,  as  their  allotment  of  hardness  to  be 
endured  for  the  Master's  sake. 

In  the  early  stages  of  college  development,  the  position  of 
the  officers  is  ordinarily  one  of  as  much  toil  and  self-sacrifice  as 
that  of  any  of  the  men  under  commission  as  missionaries.  In 
that  period  their  salaries  are  meagre,  their  nominal  support 
precarious,  their  poverty  often  pinching.  In  one  of  the  older 
of  these  colleges,  the  income  of  which  from  endowment  now 
leaves  a  surplus  after  paying  ample  salaries  to  a  full  corps  of 
instructors,  there  were  times  when  professors  had  to  leave  let- 
ters in  the  post-office  because  the  postage  was  a  draft  which 
their  exchequer  could  not  h')nor ;  when  it  was  as  much  as  ever 
that  bread  and  raiment  could  be  secured.  For  many  years, 
one  man,  with  a  large  family,  was  thus  embarrassed  ;  and  yet 
he  is  a  scholar  and  a  teacher,  who  has,  these  many  years,  occu- 
pied places  in  eminent  schools^  of  learning.  Indeed,  there 
were  several  men  who  served  that  institution  in  those  days 
of  poverty,  who  in  other  relations  have  formed  a  galaxy  in  the 
scientific  and  theological  world.  Prof  Ellas  Loomis,  Hon.  Elizur 
Wright,  Dr.  Delamater,  Rev.  Drs.  L.  P  Hickok,  E.  P.  Bar- 
rows, Clement  Long,  H.  N.  Day,  S  C.  Bartlett,  H.  P.  Hitch- 
cock, P.  A.  Chadbourne,  and  N.  S.  Burton. 

It  detracts  nothing  from  the  erudition  and  the  brilliancy 
of  the  Chair  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Chicago  seminary,  stand- 
ing upon  an  endowment  of  over  $30,000,  that  its  incumbent, 
as  a  professor  in  that  college,  once  had  a  salary  of  only 
$600,  not  more  than  two  thirds  of  which  was  paid,  and  that 
largely  in  goods  contributed  for  the  support  of  the  instructors. 
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President  Carroll  Cutter,  who  has  been  preparing  the  history 
of  the  college  for  his  jubilee  address,  writes  me,  "The  pro- 
fessors here,  down  to  i860,  had,  I  should  think,  as  hard  work 
and  as  poor  pay  as  any  home  missionary."  At  the  Quarter 
Centennial  of  the  College  Society,  at  Marietta,  as  the  old  pro- 
fessors and  presidents  grew  familiar  in  their  reminiscences,  I 
was  thrilled  with  their  stories  of  early  toil  and  of  pinching 
finances.  I  was  profoundly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  these 
college  men  had  been  as  real  home  missionaries  as  though 
they  had  been  out  upon  the  field  and  had  been  enduring  as 
much  of  deprivation  as  the  average  of  missionary  pastors  and 
evangelists ;  and  then,  too,  I  was  deeply  moved  with  grati- 
tude that  such  men  had  consecrated  themselves  to  such  endur- 
ance for  the  sake  of  bringing  the  opportunities  of  a  higher 
education  within  the  reach  of  multitudes  of  us,  sons  of  the 
West,  who,  otherwise,  could  never  have  reached  them.  Hav- 
ing enjoyed  not  a  little  of  the  luxury  of  placing  "  missionary 
boxes "  packed  full  of  love  and  comfort,  and  attended  with 
sympathetic  correspondence,  I  realized  that  these  patient 
college  workers  had  not  participated  in  those  material  and 
spiritual  perquisites  of  office,  and  that  they  had  had  no  such 
channel  of  communication,  no  such  bond  of  fellowship,  as  the 
Home  Missionary  Magazine  affords  its  corps  of  laborers. 
And  the  same  is  true  to-day.  All  along  the  frontier  line  of 
these  fountains  of  Christian  learning  there  are  not  a  few 
guardians  of  the  same  who  stand  at  their  post,  on  scant  allow- 
ance, with  patient  endurance,  in  order  that  multitudes  of 
youth  may  come  there  and  drink. 

In  the  matter  of  pure  evangelistic  work,  these  institutions 
have  abounded.  The  preaching  members  of  the  faculties  have 
generally  done  double  duty,  supplying  the  home  pulpit,  minis- 
tering the  Word  in  the  destitute  churches  round  about,  not 
unfrequently  setting  up  and  carrying  forward  a  church  organi- 
zation. A  president  on  the  Pacific  coast  says  that  he  has  done 
ten  years  of  uncommissioned  and  mostly  unpaid  home  mission- 
ary preaching.  Such  service  at  the  same  time  makes  the  college 
known,  and  wins  for  it  friends,  students,  and  support.  Then  a 
vast  deal  of  evangelism  is  accomplished  by  the  college  people, 
who  with  a  society,  or  without,  are  often  sustaining  from  three 
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to  ten  Sabbath  Schools  in  the  contiguous  neighborhoods.    And 
these  missions  sometimes  grow  into  churches. 

The  Christian  colleges  have  been  effective,  too,  in  the  matter 
of  winning  souls.  Several  of  the  older  of  them  were  bom  of 
that  inspiration  of  rt:vival  which  set  the  East  to  work  in 
earnest  for  the  Christianizing  of  the  West  And  so  in  the 
lineage  of  faith  we  should  expect  that  these  institutions  would 
be  true  to  the  spirit  of  revivals,  and  have  a  zeal  for  them.  In 
looking  through  Dr.  Baldwin's  thesaurus  of  college  literature, 
one  is  struck  with  the  constancy  and  the  pervasiveness  of 
revival  influences  in  these  schools.  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  holy  ambition  to  secure  the  conversion  of  as  large  a  percent- 
age of  the  students  as  possible.  The  day  of  prayer  for  colleges 
has  been  a  uniform  blessing  to  them.  In  Illinois  College,  pre- 
vious to  1848,  there  had  been  six  distinct  revival  seasons,  which 
brought  one  hundred  students  over  upon  the  Lord's  side.  At 
Marietta,  of  the  four  hundred  and  four  graduates  from  the  reg- 
ular course,  seventy-five  per  cent  were  hopefully  pious  upon 
leaving  the  college,  and  of  these  one  third  were  converted  while 
in  the  institution.  At  Wabash,  the  early  years  were  blessed 
with  revivals,  so  that  by  1851  the  president  could  say,  "No 
class  has  ever  graduated  here  without  having  enjoyed  from  one 
to  four  revivals  of  religion,  and  four  fifths  of  all  its  alumni  have 
gone  forth  the  enrolled  servants  of  the  living  God."  From 
that  time  onward  there  have  been  repeated  seasons  of  refresh- 
ing and  marked  isolated  cases  of  conversion,  so  that,  of  the 
three  hundred  and  fourteen  graduates,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  are  hopefully  pious.  Up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  Mr. 
Finney  seemed  to  rejoice  in  each  year's  new  company  of  stu- 
dents, as  so  much  convertible  material.  This  passion  for  souls, 
imparted  more  or  less  to  the  college,  the  churches,  and  the 
community  of  Oberlin,  has  resulted  in  an  almost  constant 
revival,  which  has  added  hundreds  and  tens  of  hundreds  to  the 
company  of  cultured,  consecrated  young  men  and  women.  A 
son  said  to  his  father  that  he  did  not  wish  to  go  to  Olivet,  for 
if  he  did  he  would  have  to  be  converted.  Knox  has  sent  forth 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pious  graduates ;  while  of  the  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  student-members  of  the  First  Church  of 
Christ  in  Galesburg,  up  to  1872,  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  had  entered  the  church  on  profession  of  faith. 
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At  Wheaton,  of  the  eighty-nine  graduates,  all  except  one 
were  professing  Christians  ;  and  of  the  forty  now  in  the 
college  classes,  everyone  is  a  professed  disciple  of  Christ.  At 
the  Rockford  Seminary,  of  the  two  hundred  and  forty  grad- 
uates, more  than  nine  tenths  have  been  professors  of  religion  ; 
and  more  than  five  hundred  of  the  three  thousand  pupils  have 
become  Christians  while  at  the  seminary.  Four  fifths  of  all 
the  graduates  of  Beloit  have  gone  forth  with  the  Christian 
hope,  and  not  a  single  year  has  passed  without  the  Divine 
Spirit's  special  presence  among  the  students.  Similar  state- 
ments could  be  made  of  all  these  Christian  institutions. 

And  how  have  these  colleges  succeeded  in  their  prime  mis- 
sion, that  of  raising  up  ministers  of  the  gospel }  They  have 
not  been  disappointed.  Western  Reserve  has  furnished  for 
this  purpose  one  third  of  all  its  college  graduates,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  in  all ;  Oberlin,  from  its  own  college  grad- 
uates, two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  ;  Wabash,  one  hundred  and 
six  ;  Marietta,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  ;  Illinois,  about  one 
hundred  ;  Knox,  fifty  ;  Beloit,  one  hundred  and  six  ;  and  about 
half  as  many  more  from  students  who  did  not  graduate.  The 
same  is  true  of  nearly  all  the  colleges.  A  large  number  of 
young  men  have  pursued  in  them  a  partial  course,  and  have 
then  gone  into  the  ministry  of  the  different  denominations. 
Lane  Seminary  has  trained  six  hundred  and  twelve  Christian 
ministers;  Chicago  Seminary,  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  in 
eighteen  years;  Oberlin  Seminary,  three  hundred  and  seven  ; 
while  from  all  departments  and  from  full  or  partial  courses 
Oberlin  has  furnished  from  six  to  eight  hundred  ministers. 
The  Mission  Institute,  founded  at  Quincy,  111.,  by  Dr.  Nelson, 
before  it  disappeared  had  furnished  about  one  hundred  mis- 
sionary ministers  and  companions  of  the  same.  Among  the 
number,  are  Doane,  twenty-three  years  in  Micronesia,  and  now 
in  Japan  ;  Rendell,  thirty-one  years  in  India ;  and  Mellen, 
twenty-four  years  in  Africa. 

Seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred  would  probably  be  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  preachers  of  the  Word  already  raised  up 
for  the  different  denominations  by  this  series  of  Puritan  institu- 
tions in  the  West.  Subtract  the  influence  of  these  men  from  the 
m^ral  forces  of  these  regions,  and  who  would  care  to  contem- 
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plate  the  result  ?  And  then,  as  time  goes  on  and  the  popula- 
tion increases,  here  are  these  perennial  sources  of  moral  power 
to  continue  the  process  of  subordinating  the  people  to  the 
realm  of  Christ.  At  the  Andover  Jubilee  in  i860,  Dr.  Badger 
identified  no  less  than  three  hundred  men  who  had  gone  out 
from  that  seminary  alone  to  the  western  field,  and  whose 
agency  had  here  been  concerned  in  the  founding  of  churches, 
schools,  and  colleges.  All  praise  to  that  seeming  prodigality 
at  the  East,  which  has  only  proved  to  be  a  Christian  economy. 
It  was  the  same  wisdom  which,  so  early  and  so  lavishly,  made 
provision  in  the  founding  of  these  institutions  for  keeping  the 
supply  up  with  the  demand ;  for  it  now  appears  that  the  mater- 
ial out  of  which  ministers  are  made  already  preponderates  this 
way.  In  the  theological  seminaries  the  percentage  of  grad- 
uates from  the  western  colleges  is  relatively  more  and  more  in 
their  favor.  Dr.  Chapin  shows  that  the  six  interior  States  have 
one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  theological  students,  while  the 
six  New  England  States,  with  more  than  twice  the  number 
of  Congregational  members,  have  only  one  hundred  and  forty. 
If  the  question  be  asked,  What  is  the  West  doing  to  raise  up 
missionaries  for  the  foreign  field  ?  the  answer  is  that,  as  the 
West  came  to  the  help  of  the  East  in  subduing  the  Rebellion, 
so  she  also  strikes  hands  with  her  natural  ally  in  the  work  of 
subjugating  this  world  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  While  yet 
under  the  strain  of  new-country  necessities,  the  West,  through 
this  series  of  sister  institutions,  has  already  supplied  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men,  who  have  passed  the  inspec- 
tion for  service  in  foreign  parts.  To  this  number  must  be 
added  the  wives  of  these  and  a  goodly  number  of  lady  mission- 
aries. John  M.  Ellis,  in  the  seminary,  had  designed  to  go  to 
India.  Deciding  to  come  West,  he  wrote  his  father,  "I  am 
persuaded  that  I  have  the  prospect  of  contributing  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  gospel  in  India  more  effectually  by  laboring  in  this 
country  than  by  going  there  in  person."  Of  the  two  colleges 
which  he  aided  in  founding,  Wabash  has  already  sent  five  mis- 
sionaries abroad,  and  Illinois  has  sent  ten,  of  whom  two,  Fair- 
bank  and  Atkinson,  are  in  India,  the  very  land  to  which  Ellis 
had  thought  of  going ;  while  these  are  but  the  first  fruits  of 
that  early  planting  at  the  West,  whose  harvest  the  world  is  yet 
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to  reap.  The  secretaries  of  the  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions 
are  learning  that  the  West  is  a  hopeful  field  for  enlistments. 
That  is  all  right.  The  young  blood  is  here.  We  owe  it  in 
return  for  what  we  have  received ;  we  owe  it  to  the  Master. 
It  will  be  a  baptism  of  blessing  to  our  churches ;  it  will  en- 
hance the  home  evangelism. 

But  the  founders  of  these  colleges  designed  not  only  to  raise 
up  a  ministry  for  the  churches,  but  to  provide  Christian  men 
for  the  other  professions  and  vocations,  as  a  vast  evangelizing 
power.  Their  object  was  to  train  minds  for  the  higher  pur- 
poses of  life,  to  furnish  the  leaders  of  society,  the  lawyers, 
the  physicians,  the  teachers,  the  editors,  authors,  statesmen, 
jurists,  business  men.  Doing  such  a  work,  these  institutions 
are  an  indispensable  agency  of  a  Christian  civilization.  They 
are  an  elevating  power,  bringing  on  whole  systems  of  educa- 
tion, toning  up  public  morals,  giving  strength  and  permanently 
operative  force  to  society.  There  is  a  contagion  in  learning. 
Education  takes  the  supremacy  in  communities  and  in  states. 
Simply  marvellous  is  the  influence  of  this  educating  process, 
not  only  in  the  regions  round  about  these  moral  centres,  but 
throughout  the  land.  Who  can  estimate  the  religious  power 
that  has  gone  forth  with  these  thousands  of  college  men  ? 
Oberlin  keeps  enrolled  from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred 
students.  Western  Reserve,  from  the  beginning,  in  all  depart- 
ments, counts  up  five  thousand.  Beloit  counts  two  hundred 
and  twelve  graduates,  and  two  thousand  students  in  all. 
Wabash  counts  up  in  all  three  thousand.  And  so  the  figures 
run.  Seven  years  ago  Dr.  Baldwin  found  2,105  graduates  from 
these  institutions.  This  number  cannot  now  fall  short  of  3,cxx), 
while  not  less  than  30,000  young  men  must  have  enjoyed,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  these  educational  advantages.  And  it  is  an 
excellence  of  this  training  that  the  students,  being  fewer  in 
number,  are  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  mature 
mind  and  character  of  the  professors  themselves,  and  are  not 
put  off  upon  tutors,  who  are  making  their  temporary  teaching 
but  a  stepping-stone  to  other  callings. 

The  work  done  by  these  schools  for  our  country  has  a  fine 
illustration  in  the  single  line  of  Christian  patriotism.  When 
the  slaveholders'    rebellion  broke  out,   these  colleges  were 
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almost  literally  emptied  of  their  soldier  material.  Wabash 
counted  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  her  sons  in  the  army, 
of  whom  there  were  three  major-generals,  three  brigadiers, 
nine  colonels,  six  lieutenant-colonels,  three  majors,  eleven  sur- 
geons, five  chaplains,  fifty  captains,  and  forty  lieutenants. 
Oberlin  counted  seven  hundred,  of  whom  one  hundred  fell  in 
the  service.  Marietta,  one  hundred  and  four,  who  furnished 
twenty-eight  line  officers,  and  represented  every  one  of  the 
then  twenty  graduated  classes.  Young  Iowa  counted  sixty- 
five  ;  Beloit,  sixty-nine  with  twenty-four  line  officers  ;  and 
each  of  the  several  others  had  its  similar  roll  of  honor. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  relation  of  home  missions  to  the 
Christian  colleges  is  one  of  mutual  service.  The  divine  ideal 
with  which  we  started  out  —  Go  preach;  pray  for  laborers  — 
has  proved  its  divine  wisdom  in  the  history  of  the  church.  It 
is  the  true  policy  in  Christian  lands  and  in  foreign  lands  ; 
it  is  the  policy  for  the  future.  Into  the  States  yet  to  come  out 
of  the  wild  expanses  beyond,  let  the  same  old  gospel  go,  with 
its  preaching  and  its  educating  appliances,  and  with  God's 
blessing,  our  country  will  be  saved. 

At  the  opening  of  this  jubilee  period  of  home  missions,  the 
anxious  inquiry  among  Christains  at  the  East  was.  What  shall 
be  done  to  save  the  West  from  Romanism,  infidelity,  and 
ureligion }  The  answer  was.  Send  out  Christian  families ; 
send  out  home  missionaries  ;  plant  churches  ;  plant  Christian 
colleges.  They  did  so.  What  has  been  the  result }  The 
West  has  been  saved  from  the  domination  of  those  systems  of 
error ;  and  more  than  this,  the  country  has  been  saved  from  a 
gigantic  civil  insurrection,  and  slavery  has  been  overthrown. 
All  of  this,  largely,  because  the  West,  by  a  manifold  evange- 
lism, had  been  held  true  to  the  history  and  to  the  life  of  the 
nation.  So,  in  this  land,  let  our  Messiah  have  dominion  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  our  country  will  find,  in  the  evident  purpose 
of  God,  that  it  has  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as 
this,  —  to  be  the  great  missionary  nation  of  the  earth. 

Joseph   E.   Roy. 

Chicago^  ni. 
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Dr.   south   and    HIS  SERMONS. 

The  sermons  of  Dr.  South  appeared  in  an  era  of  great 
social  and  political  turbulence.  The  atmosphere  of  the  times 
was  friendly  to  pulpit  eloquence.  Conspicuous  and  unblushing 
vices  challenged  assault ;  the  revolutionary  spi  it,  —  the  sense 
that  vast  changes  were  impending,  not  only  roused  men  to  in- 
tense excitements,  but  fused  them  into  a  condition  of  impres- 
sibility, while  the  poverty  of  competing  moral  influences  left 
it  an  uncontested  field. 

Yet  South  is  by  no  means  to  be  set  down  simply  as  the 
child  of  fortunate  circumstances.  Perhaps  he  owed  as  little 
to  their  inspiration  as  any  of  his  contemporaries,  —  his  dense, 
tenacious  nature  resisting  and  throwing  off  all  encroachments 
upon  its  freedom.  He  was  not  a  man  who  easily  takes  the 
shape  of  any  mould  and  as  readily  loses  it.  Such  was  the 
imperious,  forth-putting,  resolute  cast  of  his  spirit  that  he 
would  have  been  essentially  the  same,  in  all  the  great  outlines 
of  character,  whenever  or  wherever  he  had  lived. 

We  are  inclined  to  put  in  the  forefront  the  individuality  of 
these  discourses  as  indicating  their  most  notable  trait.  They 
are  a  literary  transfusion  of  the  preacher's  life;  they  are 
warm  and  electric  with  the  flush  of  his  vitality,  —  surcharged 
with  the  total  contents  of  his  mind.  Indeed,  a  writer  can  im- 
part no  higher  worth  to  his  pages  than  to  give  them,  through 
and  through,  the  coloring  of  his  own  personality.  Here  lies 
the  true  wealth  of  art.  We  admire  the  bold  mountain  range 
outlined  upon  the  canvas,  we  are  charmed  by  this  clus- 
ter of  foliage  or  that  expanse  of  water ;  but  separated  from 
human  life,  from  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  victories  and  defeats, 
the  landscape  fails  of  any  supreme  charm  and  attraction  :  the 
hunter's  trail  or  the  ruins  of  a  deserted  cabin,  which  show 
that  it  has  been  associated  with  our  common  humanity,  lift 
it  at  once  into  the  higher  spheres  of  interest.  It  is  not  the 
whole  truth  to  say  that  South's  sermons  are  characteristic. 
They  are  his  by  the  same  indefeasible  right  that  his  tone  of 
voice  or  the  fashion  of  his  countenance  belonged  to  him. 
They  exhibit   not  only  his  social,  political,  and  theological 
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opinions,  not  only  his  literary  and  forensic  accomplishments, 
hut  himself.  They  were  created  in  his  own  image  ;  there  is 
a  subtile,  mysterious  metempsychosis  of  the  man  into  the  dis- 
course which  has  few  parallels  in  the  whole  range  of  English 
prose.' 

The  timbre  of  South's  mind  was  rhetorical,  with  a  decided 
mathematical  cadence.  His  writings  are  nowhere  marked 
by  subtilety  of  thought.  However  vigorously  the  surface  may 
be  stirred,  he  seldom  strikes  deeply  into  the  subsoil.  If  he  is 
never  shallow,  he  is  rarely  profound.  He  seems  ill  at  ease 
and  labors  under  constraint  when  he  attempts  ab.  truse  themes  ; 
then  he  is  shorn  of  the  clearness  and  triumphant  cogency 
with  which  he  assails  some  popular  sin  or  illuminates  some 
practical  duty.  While  he  is  glorious  in  large  word-frescoes,  his 
skill  falters  in  minute  intricacy  of  finish.  This  is  only  another 
method  of  saying  that  he  was  not  both  philosopher  and  orator. 
The  philosophic  mind  burns  at  a  steady  heat :  the  oratorical 
flashes  like  an  ignited  grain  of  powder.  The  first  is  eager  to 
discover  truth  in  its  logical  and  formulated  connections  ;  the 
second  is  intent  upon  utilizing  it  here  and  now.  The  one  sim- 
ply prints,  the  other  is  pictorial. 

South  is  also  to  be  excluded  from  the  company  of  poet- 
preachers.  If  Prof.  Masson's  dictum  ^  is  to  be  accepted,  that 
"poets  are  pre-eminently  men  that  breathe  their  own  spirit 
into  things,  that  make  self  dominant  over  what  is  distinct  from 
self,"  it  might  be  necessary  to  recall  this  decision.  These 
sermons  beat  with  great  pulses  of  individuality,  they  were 
carried  out  on  the  long  swells  of  an  intense  nature  ;  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  any  function  of  rhyme  or  measure  could 
translate  them  into  poetry.  Whether  our  paragraphs  will  rise 
above  the  prose  line  or  not  depends  upon  the  quality  rather 
than  the  quantity  of  personality  lodged  in  them.  The  fact  can 
be  more  readily  pointed  out  than  explained.     "  In  the  higher 

^ ''  I  have  always  thought '  Samson  Agonistes '  the  test  of  a  man*s  true  appre- 
ciation, and  not  a  bad  test  of  his  true  appreciation  of  high  literature.  It  is  the 
most  anadomed  poem  that  can  be  found.  .  .  •  But  the  essential  individuality 
of  the  man  seems  to  appear  only  the  more  impressively.  What  you  see  here  is, 
not  the  dazzling  talents  and  accomplishments  of  the  man,  but  the  man  himself."  — 
Prof.  J.  R.  Seeley.    Lectures  and  Essays,  pp.  146,  147. 

*  "Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Other  Essays,"  p.  37. 
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poetry,"  said  Wordsworth/  "  we  look  chiefly  for  a  reflection  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  heart  and  the  grandeur  of  the  imagination." 
South's  wisdom  was  mainly  intellectual,  —  a  wisdom  elaborated 
in  the  processes  of  the  brain,  —  and  his  imagination  never 
reached  anything  like  grandeur.  Without  question,  there  was 
no  little  poetic  material  in  his  nature,  but  some  vice  of  con- 
struction ruined  the  edifice.  Though  simple  and  passionate, 
he  lacked  sensuousness.  An  unporousness  of  fibre,  a  brilliancy 
in  which  there  was  more  light  than  heat,  a  gravity  and  weight 
of  nature  that  discouraged  skyward  flights  and  kept  him  well 
down  to  the  earth,  —  a  certain  strain  of  angular  exactness  fil- 
tered into  his  blood,  precluded  any  notable  success  either  in 
the  prose  or  rhythmical  forms  of  poetry,  and  he  had  the  good 
sense  to  see  it.  The  words  of  an  illustrious  contemporary, 
touching  his  political  work,  may  be  not  inaptly  borrowed  to 
phrase  South's  conviction  in  this  matter  :  "  I  should  not  choose 
this  manner  of  writing,  wherein,  knowing  myself  inferior  to 
myself  (led  by  the  genial  power  of  nature  to  another  task),  I 
have  the  use,  as  I  may  account,  but  of  my  left  hand."  ^ 

South's  mind  was  not  of  the  tropical,  spontaneous  order. 
Some  men  find  their  happiest  thoughts  as  springs  on  the 
hillside  find  their  cool,  sparkling  water ;  they  come  bubbling 
up  from  the  depths  without  invitation  or  effort.  Images, 
illustrations,  comparisons,  whole  articulated  trains  of  thought 
appear  as  by  enchantment.  In  such  moments  of  supreme 
intuition,  when  the  sensibilities  reach  this  pitch  of  activity, 
all  sense  of  effort  perishes.  Speech  is  then  mechanical, — 
ruled,  inspired,  filled  by  the  mighty  intensities.  But  we  strike 
no  igneous,  liquid  epochs  as  we  tunnel  through  the  crust  of 
South's  writings.     He  rises  into  heats  and  storms  without 

1  Poetical  Works  (Reed*s  Ed),  p.  486. 

*  South  wrote  several  poems,  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  posthumous  works. 
The  only  production  of  this  kind  which  he  himself  gave  to  the  public  was  called 
Musica  Incantans^  etc,  in  1677.  Curll  says  that  he  regretted  the  publication  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  "  as  a  juvenile  and  unmomentary  performance.'* 

"1716-17  [Jan.]  There  are  just  published  some  posthumous  things  of  Dr. 
South,  in  8vo.  They  are  printed  by  one  Edm.  Curll,  an  errant  knave.  This 
Curll  was  lately  whipped  by  the  Westminster  school -boys  for  printing  the  speech 
that  one  of  the  school-boys  made  upon  the  funeral  of  Dr.  South."  —  Reliquiae 
Hearniae  (London,  1869,)  ^o^*  II»  PP*  43»  44*  See  Notes  and  Queries,  Second 
Series,  Vol  II,  p.  361. 
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number,  outlanguaging  in  furious  invective  every  man  of  his 
age  except  John  Milton,  yet  we  can  always  trace  upon  his 
pages  the  tug  of  eflfort,  the  resolute  push  of  the  will.  There 
was  little  purely  automatic  movement  in  his  mental  action. 
Thoughts  and  emotions  seem  never  to  crowd  and  jostle  upon 
him,  impatient  for  utterance.  Many  of  his  sentences  were 
disbranched  and  torn  from  his  brain  by  sheer  violence.  We 
are  anxious  simply  to  discriminate.  We  have  little  inclination 
to  dispraise  these  sermons  because  they  lack  the  charm  of  spon- 
taneity. No  man  can  neglect  constant  and  exacting  industry, 
whatever  the  type  or  quality  of  his  genius.  When  Mrs. 
Browning  struck  out  "  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship  "  in  a  heat, 
or  Sir  William  Hamilton  dictated  his  lectures  the  evening 
before  they  were  delivered,  such  inspirational  and  unlabored 
success  was  built  on  a  firm  basis  of  general  study.  While 
South's  discourses,  as  a  rule,  betray  individual  effort,  they 
are  elaborately  and  conscientiously  wrought  by  hand. 

It  always  strikes  us  with  fresh  surprise  that  South  should 
have  reached  an  early  maturity,  yet  such  is  the  fact.  There 
was  no  progressive  ripening  and  fruitage  of  his  powers.*  The 
plane  of  his  mental  life  rose  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  grade. 
His  sermon  on  "  The  Scribe  Instructed, "  which  first  drew 
public  attention  towards  him,  was  preached  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  and  he  hardly  surpassed  it  ^  in  the  fifty-six  years 
that  followed.  The  philosophy  of  all  this  lies  deeper  than  the 
accident  of  a  congenial  subject  and  a  fortunate  occasion.  His 
nature  was  essentially  conservative  in  its  entire  range ;  it 
resembled  a  lake  with  no  outlet,  rather  than  the  flowing  stream 
that  pushes  on  to  the  sea,  broadening  and  deepening  as  it 
advances.  To  the  last  his  activity  and  application  suffered 
no  check.  Curll  writes  that,  "  notwithstanding  his  ill  state  of 
health,  he  continued  his  wonted  recourse  to  books  and  the  im- 

^The  same  peculiarity  is  prominent  in  the  discourses  themselves.  None  of 
them  gather  and  swell  into  a  climasc  South  shoots  with  a  mighty  bow,  but  the 
first  arrow  often  flies  as  far  and  strikes  the  mark  as  squarely  as  the  last 

*  The  majority^of  critics  unite  in  pronouncing  the  sermon  on  "  The  Creation  of 
Man  in  the  Image  of  God,**  South*s  masterpiece,  though  Coleridge  classes  it  among 
the  specimens  of  *•  Rabbinical  dotages,"  and  the  "Retrospective  Review  "  declares 
that  its  excellences  are  *'  buried  in  the  rubbish  of  bad  metaphysics  and  puerile 
conceits.*' 
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provement  of  his  mind  (which  had  a  sufficient  magazine  of 
learning  before)  almost  to  the  day  of  his  death;  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  his  surgeon,  who  had  the  care  of  a 
sore  leg  two  or  three  years  since  under  hand,  prevailed  on  him 
not  to  creep  into  his  study  too  often,  which  yet  he  could  not 
refrain."  ^  But  this  tireless  industry  effected  little  except  the 
maintenance  of  what  was  already  in  hand.  Fearing  the  future 
and  fighting  against  it,  in  a  constant  panic  lest  it  should  over- 
throw existing  orders  and  institutions,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
arming  and  entrenching  of  the  present.  As  might  be  anticipated, 
he  was  hostile  to  the  great  scientific  movements  of  the  times. 
He  assailed  the  Royal  Society  in  a  speech  at  the  dedication  of 
the  New  Theatre  in  1669,  as  "  underminers  of  the  university." 
Evelyn,^  who  heard  the  oration,  thought  the  charge  was  **  very 
foolish  and  untrue  as  well  as  unseasonable."  It  is  not  strange 
that  a  man  who  grasped  what  is  so  firmly  that  he  was  out 
of  sympathy  with  what  is  to  be,  should  exhibit  no  marked 
progress  in  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  ;  that,  as  he  came 
at  an  early  age  to  a  splendid  mental  development,  he  should 
have  resolutely  taken  his  post,  and  neither  retreated  from  that 
line  nor  pushed  beyond  it. 

**  I  am  not  the  wiser  for  my  age, 
Nor  skilful  by  my  grief; 
Life  loiters  at  the  book*s  first  page,  — 
Ah,  could  we  turn  the  leaf!  "• 

The  root-power  of  South's  preaching,  without  which,  indeed, 
its  unrivalled  individuality  would  be  of  little  moment,  lay  in  its 
luminous,  flashing  sententiousness.  A  grand,  realistic  robust- 
ness of  intellect  shines  through  his  sermons.  Though,  like 
a  Swiss  cottage,  their  framework  is  on  the  outside ;  though 
an  atmosphere  of  measurement  and  precision  clings  to  them, 
yet  the  movement  is  rapid  and  brilliant.  The  sentences,  often 
sharpened  into  maxims,  ring  with  a  clear,  trenchant  pithiness ; 
reflected  and  antithetic  lights  burn  and  flame  along  the  line 

1  The  writer  of  the  article  on  South  in  the  '*  Biographia  Britanqica  **  was  so  much 
pleased  with  this  sentence  from  Curirs  memoir  that  he  mistook  it  for  his  own, 
with  the  exception  of  the  parenthesis. 

^  Memoirs  (London,  1827),  VoL  II,  p.  312. 

*  Emerson's  "  May  Day  and  Other  Poems,"  p.  188. 
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of  their  progress,  —  fires  of  indignant  scorn  and  of  sarcastic 
mockery.  If  genius  is  "an  undefinable  newness  and  unex- 
pectedness,^ "  we  find  it  without  question  in  these  discourses. 
South  comes  near  to  the  essential  essence  of  truth,  irrespective 
of  its  word-vesture,  and  hence  exhibits  its  inspiration  and  power 
at  first  hand  rather  than  through  the  medium  of  other  writers. 
We  find,  therefore,  that  his  thought  and  expression  continually 
break  away  from  the  old  bed  and  cut  new  channels  for  them- 
sdves.  Here  the  grasp  of  conservatism  is  broken  and  his  free- 
dom is  pronounced.  If  at  times  there  seems  to  be  extravagance 
and  over-wrought  utterance,  we  are  to  remember  that  a  tinge 
of  infatuation  runs  in  the  veins  of  all  real  eloquence.  It 
springs  from  the  parentage  of  a  fired  sensibility.  Its  logic 
must  be  aflame,  its  narrative  and  appeal  transfigured  by  pas- 
sion. There  is  a  native  wildness  in  it  that  can  never  be  fully 
tamed  and  domesticated  into  propriety. 

With  all  his  bristling,  angular,  rigid  personality,  South  was 
capable  of  a  vehement  glow  and  fusibility  of  mental  action. 
His  words  often  flew  out  of  great  intensities,  like  sparks  from  a 
winter  forge.  No  man  has  succeeded  more  happily  in  trans- 
lating these  inner  heats  into  speech.  Though  the  process  was 
laborious,  the  success  has  been  signal.  He  had  at  command 
marvellous  resources  of  vigorous,  wholesome,  unhackneyed 
English.  For  the  times,  his  style  was  wonderfully  pure.  Dis- 
carding the  complicated  diction  fashionable  in  the  pulpit  of 
that  day,  he,  in  good  measure,  combined  the  rude,  unschooled 
strength  of  the  elder  writers  and  the  polish,  the  chastened 
grace,  of  Addison  and  his  successors.  He  levied  heavily  upon 
the  Saxon  element  of  our  tongue.  No  more  than  Shaftsbury 
could  he  see  why  a  succession  of  "well-strung  monosyllables 
might  not  be  allowed  to  clatter  after  one  another,  like  the  ham- 
mers of  a  paper-mill,  without  any  breach  of  music* "  Little 
debris  of  "gouty  joints  and  darning  work  of  whereuntos, 
wherebys,  thereofs,  therewiths,  and  the  rest  of  this  kind," '  — 
features  in  the  contemporary  pulpit  that  give  great  offence  to 
M.  Taine, —1  encumber  his  writings.     His  paragraphs  are  as 

>  Loweirs  "  Among  my  Books."    Second  Series,  p.  223. 
«  "  Shaftsbury'i  Characteristics."    VoL  III.  p.  265. 
*  Ibid,  p.  264. 
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perspicuous  as  a  cloudless,  mistless  day  in  autumn.  You  are 
seldom  bethumped  with  an  idle  surf  of  words.^  He  came 
quickly  and  decisively  to  the  point,  rarely  making  you 
"  despair  of  your  dinner,"  like  Howe,  "  by  the  time  he  took 
in  laying  the  cloth "  Then  there  was  the  fascination  of  his 
courage  —  his  defiant,  reckless,  tempestuous  bravery  —  with 
which  every  sermon  smoked.  This  trait  stood  pre-eminent 
in  the  furniture  of  his  ideal  prelate.  "  Though  learning,"  he 
declares,  "be  his  ornament,  piety  a  necessary  property,  yet 
resolution  is  his  very  essence."  He  reached  his  greatest  suc- 
cesses as  well  as  satisfactions  in  attacking  somebody.  On  all 
sorts  of  occasions  he  belabored  Dissenters  and  stoned  Puritans. 
He  assailed  Dr.  Sherlock  ^  with  such  fury  that  the  king  inter- 
fered and  put  an  end  to  the  controversy.  He  is  the  grand 
field-marshal  of  aggressive  pulpit  oratory.  This  shrewd  aban-- 
don  of  declamation,  this  torrent  of  impetuous  and  daring  asser- 
tion, this  clarion  emphasis  of  utterance,  which  gave  him  vast 
sway  over  an  audience,  is  characteristically  exhibited  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  soliciting  his  friendly  offices  in 
restoring  him  to  the  king's  favor,  which  had  been  shadowed  by 
a  letter  which  he  was  charged  with  writing  to  Dr.  Bathurst, 
"  reflecting  upon  Mr.  Walker,  of  Oxon."  "  And  thus,  my 
lord,"  writes  South,  "  stands  my  case.  I  am  cast  off  and 
slurred  in  the  face  of  the  whole  kingdom  for  a  letter  that  was 
never  wrote,  never  received,  and  so  no  wonder  if  never  pro- 
duced. If  it  can,  I  will  forfeit  my  neck  to  the  gallows.  And 
the  king  himself,  upon  the  report  of  my  absolute  denial  of  it, 
was  so  gracious  as  to  promise  the  Bishop  of  Durham  that  he 
would  further  inquire  into  it,  and  my  accusers  should  either 

1 "  The  reader  is  not  sent,  in  the  capacity  of  a  hound,  snuffing  through  the  dis- 
course, a  miserable  compound  of  weeds  and  flowers,  briers  and  underbrush,  to 
find  out,  if  any  sagacity  can,  in  what  part  the  game  lies  hid."  —  Prof.  Shepard 
Bib.  Repos.    Second  Series.    Vol.  XII,  p.  407. 

^  **  Dr.  South,  a  learned  but  ill-natured  divine,  who  had  taken  the  oaths,  but 
with  the  reserve  of  an  equivocal  sense  which  he  put  on  them,  attacked  Dr.  Sher- 
lock's book  of  the  Trinity,  not  without  wit  and  learning,  but  without  any  measure 
of  Christian  charity,  and  without  any  regard  either  to  the  dignity  9f  the  subject  or 
the  decencies  of  his  profession." — Burnet's  His  Own  Times  (London,  1809). 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  295. 

"  The  Bishop  has,  undeniably,  here  spoken  the  general  sense  of  the  nation  at 
this  time." —  Biog.  Brit.  (London,  1773),  Art  South. 
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prove  what  *  they  had  said  true  or  themselves  liars.  The 
former,  I  am  sure,  can  never  be  done,  and  the  latter  I 
cannot  yet  hear  declared."  ^  He  wore  white  on  his  sleeve, 
but  fear  never  blanched  his  cheek.  He  compelled  attention 
and  applause  by  the  force  and  brilliancy  of  his  intellect, 
great  not  by  any  charm  of  person  or  of  elocution,^ — all  the 
preachers,  Addison  tells  us,  being  stiff  and  awkward,  speak- 
ing like  automatons  in  the  pulpit.  He  exulted  in  strength, 
he  had  a  quick  and  hearty  admiration  for  triumphant  power, 
while  it  must  be  confessed  that  weakness,  incompetence, 
and  failure  found  in  him  a  cold  and  tardy  sympathy.  "  If  it 
is  imaginable,"  he  once  broke  out,  "that  there  can  be  a 
misery  greater  than  damnation,  it  is  this  —  to  be  damned  for 
being  a  fool ! " 

South  was  a  witty  man,  too  witty  in  the  opinion  of  the 
"  Retrospective  Review  "  to  be  much  loved,  but  this  trait  came 
prominently  to  the  surface  in  his  preaching  and  cannot  be 
overlooked  in  any  adequate  estimate  of  it.  It  was  an  era  of 
humorists,  —  the  era  of  Dryden,  penetrative  but  not  malicious, 
striking  at  radical  defects  of  character  rather  than  external 
blemishes  of  person  ;  of  Swift,  the  sardonic  philosopher,  "  whose 
truth  frightens  one,  and  whose  laughter  makes  one  sad  "  ^ ;  of 
Congreve,  earthy,  vain,  biting,  rounding  out  the  present  into 
his  universe  ;  of  the  classical  Addison,  a  kindly  satirist,  cam- 
paigning against  the  foibles  and  minor  offences  of  society  ;  and 
of  Pope,  keen,  sensitive,  polished,  remorseless.  The  wit  of  these 
men  was  eminently  social  and  literary,  while  South's  was  strik- 
ingly oratorical,  and  displayed  itself  less  congenially  in  the  par- 
lor or  on  the  pages  of  a  popular  journal  than  in  the  exigencies 
of  the  forum.  They  were  unrivalled  in  the  club-room  ;  in  com- 
edies that  were  to  be  put  upon  the  boards  ;  in  poems,  sketches, 
and  essays  that  were  to  be  read :  but  he  was  in  his  glory 
when  he  came  before  an  audience  and  spoke.  He  was  forensic, 
pitched  to  the  key  of  public  assemblies.  Though  often  confined 
to  the  region  of  pure  intellect,  blazing  and  flashing  there  like 

^Clarendon's  "Correspondence  and  Diaries."    Vol.  I,  pp.  175,  176. 

*  "  A  man  with  a  surpassingly  excellent  voice,  who  is  destitute  of  a  well-informed 
head  .  .  .  may  shine  in  the  choir,  but  he  is  useless  in  the  pulpit."  (?)  — 
Spurgeon's  Lectures,  p.  178.  'Thackeray's  "English  Humorists." 
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a  meteor,  South's  humor  was  far  from  the  genial,  hearty,  or 
impersonal  type.  An  ominous  undertone  snarled  through  his 
playfulness.  At  times  amiable  and  the  best  of  comrades,  his 
moods  readily  changed,  the  sweetness  was  easily  jangled  and 
put  out  of  tune.^  "  He  tells  the  truth, "  said  Cecil,  "  with  the 
tongue  of  a  viper."  The  grave  Dr.  Owens,  his  dean,  thought 
that  unquestionably  he  sat  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful.  It 
struck  some  observers  that  he  carried  away  from  the  West- 
minister school  even  more  impudence  and  sauciness  than  learn- 
ing. The  memory  of  his  enemies  rarely  slumbered.  Curll 
naively  remarks,  in  the  innocence  of  his  soul,  that  "  notwtih- 
standing  he  could  readily  forgive  [he]  could  not  forget  an  ill 
turn."  Now  he  rains  a  drift  of  merciless  invective  upon  his 
opponents ;  now  he  deals  them  a  sharp,  parenthetical  thrust, 
and  then  passes  along ;  or  his  satire  relents,  and  shades  into  a 
pungent  grotesqueness,  as  when  he  asks,  "  Can  anything  be  so 
vile  and  forlorn  as  an  old,  broken  sensualist  creeping,  as  it 
were,  on  all  fours  to  the  devil }  " 

Wit  always  appears  in  the  pulpit  with  a  protest  on  the  part 

1 "  At  night,  he  [Dr.  South]  told  me  this  was  his  birth-day,  and  that  he  wa.) 
complete  forty-two.  We  drank  his  health  and  put  him  into  a  very  good  temper 
and  pleasantness."  —  Clarendon's  Correspondence  and  Dairies.    Vol.  I,  p.  590, 

**  Dr.  South,  I  had  forgot  to  say,  upon  the  choice  I  gave  him  of  going  or  not 
going  [to  visit  the  Turkish  and  Polish  camps]  had  chosen  the  latter  upon  pretence 
of  apprehending  the  inconveniences  of  the  journey,  which  he  said  he  had  not  a 
constitution  to  bear.  ...  *  ut  when  I  returned,  I  found  a  visible  alteration  in 
the  doctor's  temper,  whether  it  were  that  he  was  troubled  he  had  not  gone  the 
journey  when  he  saw  us  all  come  back  alive,  which,  perhaps,  he  was  afraid  of ; 
or  whether  he  was  dissatisfied  the  cook  was  not  left  behind  to  dress  his  victuals, 
or  that  another  at  least  was  not  got,  which  I  had  not  time  to  give  order  for,  or 
whatever  the  hidden  cause  was-— feeding  upon  his  own  ill-natured  spleen  for  four 
days  together,  .  .  .  And  first,  though  he  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw 
me  come  in,  I  was  above  an  hour  in  the  house  before  he  came  down  to  me,  and  I 
sent  at  last  to  him.  He  came,  but  in  much  disorder,  making  short  questions  and 
sometimes  as  short  answers,  of  all  of  which  I  endeavored  to  take  as  little  notice 
as  it  was  possible,  making  him  excuses  for  not  providing  him  a  cook,  but  that  I 
hoped  he  knew  the  difficulty  of  getting  such  a  creature  in  this  country,  to  which  he 
answered  well  enough  ;  but  there  was  gall  and  bitterness  round  about,  and  I 
could  not  sweeten  it  and  took  no  more  pains.  Quickly,  after  supper,  he  left  me 
and  I  went  to  bed,  my  people  telling  me  that  both  his  man  as  well  as  he  were 
mightily  out  of  humor,  and  that  when  they  were  left  alone,  his  man  did  usually 
beat  him  with  some  jealousy  or  tittle-tattle."  —  Ibid.    Vol.  I,  p.  622. 

While  chaplain  of  the  embassy  to  Poland,  South  could  not  be  induced  to  read 
service  according  to  the  old  style  calendar  of  that  country. 
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of  many  hearers.^  But  we  can  see  no  propriety  in  this  restric- 
tion unless  it  is  desirable  to  give  the  devil  his  choice  in  weapons. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  preacher  should  put  all  his  forces  into 
the  field,  wit  among  them,  if  he  happens  to  find  it  in  his 
arsenal.  It  carries  a  force  and  magnetism  which,  in  some 
respects,  belong  to  no  other  forth-putting  of  the  human  mind. 
There  may  be  risk,  but  all  real  power  is  dangerous,  danger- 
ous in  exact  proportion  to  its  intensity.  Sometimes  it  led 
South  astray ;  sometimes  he  was  blinded  by  the  flare  of  his 
tropes,  and  left  a  fanciful  analogy  or  a  dexterous  play  upon 
words  to  meet  the  full  shock  of  undeniable  objections ;  yet  it 
leavened  and  popularized  his  preaching,  sharpened  the  blade 
of  his  logic,  gleaming  while  it  smote,  transfixing  vices  which 
laugh  in  the  face  of  stately  argument.  If  men  are  nervously 
sensitive  to  ridicule,  why  should  not  their  sins  be  occasionally 
treated  with  it }  Who  will  silence  the  mocking  of  Elijah  as 
the  priests  of  Baal  call  upon  their  god  ?  ^ 

In  point  of  theology  South  was  decidedly  orthodox.  His 
doctrine  is  Calvinistic,  though  he  detests  the  Calvin istic  polity 
and  stigmatizes  it  as  "  that  quicksilver  of  Geneva."  He  glo- 
ried particularly  in  the  dogma  of  a  literal  hell.     It  suited  at 

1 "  I  have  lately  read  some  of  South*s  sermons.  I  can*t  say  they  delight  me. 
They  deserve  an  epithet  very  unsuitable  to  that  sort  of  writing,  which  is  that  they 
ire  diverting.  It  is  below  the  dignity  of  religion  to  have  it  treated  in  that  witty 
way.  .  .  .  But  I  will  read  more  of  Dr.  South,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  reconciled 
to  him." — Mrs.  Delany,  Autobiography.     Vol.  I,  pp.  450,  451. 

*  Several  of  South*s  orations,  as  "Terrae  Filius"  are  still  extant,  in  one  of 
which  he  gives  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller  **  a  most  uncomplimentary  notice."  —  See 
Bailey*8,  Life  pp.  611-613. 

"  Dean  Addison,  when  he  was  a  young  man  at  Queens,  had  his  eye  accidentally 
put  out  by  a  small  bone  flung  at  him  in  jest.  He  was  Terrae  Filius  in  the  year  1657. 
Reflecting  upon  Dr.  South  in  his  speech,  the  doctor  stood  up  and  said,  '  O  mon- 
Btmm,  horrendum,  inf orme,  ingens,  cui  lumen  ademptum  !'  "  —  Reliquae  Hearniae. 
Vol.  I,  p.  66. 

*'  Having  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  a  clerical  friend,  at  whose  house  he 
had  called  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  morning  visit,  his  host,  on  stepping  into  an 
adjoining  room,  was  severely  upbraided  by  his  wife  for  giving  her  the  trouble  of 
providing  a  repast  for  such  a  guest  An  altercation  ensued,  which  South  over- 
heard ;  and,  at  length  the  husband,  in  a  violent  passion,  exclaimed,  *  If  the  doctor 
were  not  so  near  at  hand  I  would  certainly  give  you  a  beating.'  South  immedi- 
ately opened  the  door  .  .  .  exclaiming,  *  I  beg  pardon,  but  don't  let  my  pres- 
ence be  any  impediment.'  The  lady,  it  is  added,  at  once  retired,  and  served  up  .an 
excellent  dinner,  but  did  not  think  fit  to  appear  at  the  table." —  Georgian  Era. 
VoL  IV,  p.  633. 
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least  the  rhetorical  exigencies  of  a  man  who  hated  intensely, 
and  had  troops  of  enemies,  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
place  where  the  "sinner  will  fry  eternally  under  the  flame 
and  fire  of  a  condemning  sentence,"  and  where  no  future  res- 
toration, no  "general  jail  delivery  of  the  spirits  in  prison," 
can  break  the  grasp  of  his  miseries.  Indeed,  the  English- 
man of  two  centuries  ago  found  a  satisfaction  in  the  execu- 
tion of  penal  justice  which  we  have  lost.  Parents  took  their 
households  to  Tyburn  to  see  the  Jonathan  Wilds  and  Jack 
Sheppards  —  dashing  heroes  of  the  "gray  mare  and  black 
vizards"  —  hung  for  sake  of  the  moral  effect  of  the  spec- 
tacle. 

Politically  South  was  an  extreme  Royalist,  and  that  bias 
tinged  and  flooded  all  his  preaching.  Whatever  oscillations 
may  have  marked  his  early  career,  — whether  his  Latin  ode  in 
honor  of  Cromwell  was  simply  an  assigned  exercise  or  spoke 
the  verdict  of  a  passing  inclination  ;  whether  or  not  he  se- 
riously leaned  for  a  time  toward  the  dissidents  and  was  an 
applicant  for  Baxter's  curateship*  at  Kidderminster,  —  he  finally 
settled  into  a  most  unqualified  champion  of  the  establishment. 
His  savage  enthusiasm  never  flags  in  panegyrics  of  the  church 
and  clergy.  "  One  brazen  wall,  one  diocesan  bishop,"  he  ex- 
claims, "  will  better  defend  this  enclosed  garden  of  the  church 
than  five  hundred  shrubs,  than  all  the  quicksets  of  Geneva, 
than  all.  the  thorns  and  brambles  of  presbytery."  He  was  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  Laud,  an  undiscriminating  eulogist  of 
Charles  I  and  his  son.' 

This  headstrong,  resolute,  imperious  man,  who  would  have 
gone  to  the  Tower  or  laid  his  head  upon  the  block  in  defence  of 
his  opinions ;  who  would  scarcely  have  hesitated  to  twist  his 
official  robes  into  halters  for  Dissenters,  offers  to  royalty  an 
absolute  submission.  To  him  the  king  was  God's  earthly 
regent.  His  theories  of  passive  obedience  were  scarcely  less 
positive  than  those  of  Dr.  Mainwaring,  who  preached  before 
Charles  that  resistance  to  his  will  would  draw  eternal  damna- 
tion upon  the  offender.  In  all  this  infatuation  of  loyalty  we 
do  not  question  South's  sincerity.      He  never  wore  a  mask 

1  Ornc's  "  Life  and  Times  of  Baxter."    Vol.  II,  pp  397,  398.    Note 
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with  any  success  ;  there  was  a  hopeless  transparency '  in  his 
stratagems  ;  he  could  not  run  with  the  hare  and  hunt  with 
the  hounds.  Vehemently  outspoken  and  partisan,  whatever  he 
espoused,  he  espoused  with  his  whole  soul,  moving  altogether, 
like  the  cloud  of  the  poet,  if  he  moved  at  all.  For  the  vio- 
lence of  South's  language,  we  have  no  apology ;  but  after 
having  had  occasion  to  read  most  that  his  enemies  have 
left  on  record,  we  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
evidence  spells  out  a  summary  of  utter  though  uncomfortable 
honesty.'  With  him  love  transfigured  its  objects,  as  the  vil- 
lage is  glorified  by  the  dust  that  rises  from  its  streets  when  the 
afternoon  sun  falls  aslant  upon  it. 

Great  as  was  South's  success  and  popularity,  he  encountered 
occasional  mortifications,  one  of  which  his  not  very  cordial 
friend,  Mr.  Anthony^  Wood,  has  related^  with  ill-disguised 
satis&ction :  "  Before  or  about  the  time  he  took  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,"  Wood  writes,  "  he  was  appointed  to  do  some 
exercise  in  the  public  and  spacious  refectory  of  that  house 
[Christ's  ChurchJ,  viz.,  to  speak  a  speech  upon  some  great  and 
signal  occasion.  When  he  had  prepared  it,  and  made  it  pro- 
portionable to  the  transcendency  of  his  parts  and  abilities,  he 
gave  out  to  several  of  his  acquaintance  that  he  intended  in 
that  speech  severely  to  lash  the  sectaries  of  his  house  and  of  the 
university.  This  being  known  abroad,  and  the  day  whereon  he 
was  to  perform  what  he  had  prepared  being  come,  it  occasioned 
a  great  concourse  in  the  said  refectory  of  the  younger  students, 
who  were  the  greatest  wits,  but  esteemed  by  the  sectaries  to  be 

1  **  After  this,  Dr.  South  had  a  great  discourse  with  me  of  his  unwillingness  to 
return  to  Nemeguen,  upon  pretence  of  being  out  of  clothes ;  but,  in  truth,  the 
bottom  was  that  he  had  a  mind  to  be  at  home.  I  told  him  he  should  have  my 
consent  to  do  what  he  would,  but  I  thought  it  not  very  decent  to  run  away  by  him- 
self, while  it  was  yet  very  uncertain  how  little  a  while  I  might  stay  behind  ;  at  last 
I  convinced  him,  but  he  would  spend  the  time  in  seeing  Holland,  to  which  I  was 
very  free.** — Clarendon*s  Correspondence  and  Diaries.    Vol.  I,  p.  630. 

*Sce  "Notes  and  Queries,"  Vol.  VI,  where  the  matter  is  pretty  thoroughly 
argued. 

•  '•  Athen.  Oxon."    Vol.  IV,  p.  632. 

Wood  calls  South  "  a  false  fellow  "  in  his  diary  (**  Lives  of  Lealand,  Heame,  and 
Wood."  V^l.  II,  p.  261).  The  cause  of  this  hostility  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
South's  sufficiently  broad  jests  when  Wood  was  detailing  to  him  some  of  his 
physical  ailments.  Wood  was  very  angry,  and  went  home  and  wrote  South*a 
Life !  — See  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Vol.  XXXI,  p.  222. 
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of  the  most  profligate  principles,  both  in  that  house  and  in  other 
houses  of  the  university.  To  satisfy  all  their  expectations,  our 
author  South  came  forth  and  addressed  himself,  with  a  sufficient 
measure  of  confidence  (whereof  there  was  no  want  in  him),  to 
speak  to  this  ingenious  auditory.  And,  indeed,  the  whole 
scope  of  his  oration  was,  if  you  will  believe  a  rank  fanatic, 
'  little  other  than  the  most  blasphemous  invective  against  god- 
liness and  the  most  serious  and  conscientious  professors  of  it* 
But  before  he  had  proceeded  far  in  it,  my  author  tells  me  that 
*  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  stretched  out  against  him,  and  he 
was  suddenly  surprised  by  such  a  qualm  as  did  disturb  him 
afterward  at  Whitehall.'  .  .  .  Wherefore,  being  con- 
strained abruptly  to  break  off,  it  was  so  great  a  discomfort 
to  him  that  he  was  scarce  able  to  bear  it,  because  that, 
first,  he  esteemed  himself  a  person  of  great  fame  in  the 
university,  and,  secondly,  that  it  would  be  a  great  disparage- 
ment to  him  among  the  wits  of  his  acquaintance.  However, 
this  influence  it  had  upon  him,  as  was  observed  by  some 
persons  then  living  in  the  university,  that  'from  that  time 
he  lay  under  some  conviction  of  the  evil  of  abusing  those 
good  parts  which  God  had  given  him  in  defaming  those 
persons  and  things  which  the  Lord  doth  testify  His  greatest 
approbation  of  ;  and  so  from  thenceforth  he  seemed  to  be 
much  more  serious  than  before." 

Wood  says  that  South  passed  his  old  age  in  "a  discon- 
tented and  clamorous  condition  for  want  of  preferment," 
but  there  was  no  lack  of  propositions  looking  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  mischief  sprang  largely  from  the  clashing  of  his 
tempestuous,  unharmonized  powers.  It  is  a  common  experi- 
ence with  men  of  his  stamp,  humorists,  satirists,  wits.  In 
the  nature  of  the  case,  he  could  never  have  been  very  con- 
tented or  happy.  What  he  calls  the  "  great  evangelical 
virtue  of  patience,"  the  milder,  sunnier  traits  of  passive 
excellence,  were  never  pronounced  in  his  career.  His  long 
life  was  one  continuous  struggle,  with  infrequent  lulls,  when 
the  tumult  ceased  and  the  cowering  birds,  creeping  forth 
from  their  coverts,  broke  into  song.  With  all  its  wicked- 
ness, the  age  was  alive  with  reformation  and  hope,  but  he 
had  no  part  in  the  one  and  caught  no  inspiration  from  the 
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other ;  the  glow  of  sunrise  was  upon  it,  yet  he  felt  only  the 
chill  of  thickening  night.^ 

Less  imaginative  and  splendid  than  Taylor,  less  logical  and 
conclusive  than  Barrow  or  Chillingworth,  less  fervent  and  spir- 
itual than  Baxter,  South  surpassed  all  the  preachers  of  his  gen- 
eration in  the  quality  of  a  "  fierce  and  witty  eloquence."  If  his 
sermons  are  pugnacious,  bristling  with  munitions  of  war,  if  they 
lack  unction  and  persuasiveness,  yet  they  are  work-day  dis- 
courses, 2  grappling  with  the  great  practical  questions  of  life, 
sketching  out  the  consequences  of  vice  and  virtue  in  characters 
that  no  man  can  mistake.  Doubtless  he  is  to  be  admired 
rather  than  loved.  While  we  decline  to  live  in  the  same  house 
with  him,  we  cheerfully  take  off  our  hat  to  him  in  the  street. 
Though  somewhat  rough  and  coarse  if  closely  inspected,  like  the 
statue  designed  for  a  cathedral  pinnacle,  yet  when  lifted  beyond 
our  familiarities,  he  takes  on  a  grand  proportion  and  symmetry. 

Leverett  W.  Spring. 

Lawrence^  Kansas, 

1  "July  I2lh  [1716]  Thursday.  On  Tuesday  night  last,  Christ  Church  bell  rung 
for  the  death  of  Dr.  South,  one  of  the  canons,  a  very  old  man.  He  was  cele- 
brated for  his  learning  and  charity,  and  was  pretty  honest,  considering  he  was  a 
coroplyer.  He  hath  published  many  public  works  extant  He  hath  founded  a 
school  at  Islip  and  endowed  it  forever.  He  was  rector  of  that  place  as  preben- 
dary of  Westminster.  He  spent  the  whole  income  of  that  rectory  (as  I  have 
been  informed)  in  charity.  Dr.  South  died  at  Caversham,  or  Causham,  near 
Reading,  last  Sunday  morning,  July  8th. 

"July  29.  Dr.  South  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  Monday,  July  16, 
1 716.  He  made  a  very  impudent  will,  leaving  all  he  had,  as  well  as  an  estate  of 
at  least  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  as  all  his  money  and  effects,  to  a  widow 
woman  that  lived  with  him,  who  had  been  wife  to  one  Hammond,  a  sot,  commonly 
called  Crony  Hammond,  who  was  his  curate  at  Islip.  This  b  insinuated  her- 
self into  the  favor  of  the  doctor,  and  so  imposed  upon  him  as  to  make  her  his  exec- 
Qtriz.  But  after  her  death,  the  estate  is  to  come  to  Christ*s  Church,  which  is  well 
enough  of  the  doctor."—  Reliquix  Heamia^    Vol.  II,  p.  38. 

It  was  a  grief  to  Swift,  who  coveted  South's  prebend,  that  he  did  not  die  sooner. 
The  Earl  of  Halifax  wrote  him,  Oct  6,  1709,  <*Dr.  South  holds  out  still,  but  he 
cannot  be  immortal.  The  situation  of  his  prebend  would  make  me  doubly  con- 
cerned in  serving  you,  and  upon  all  occasions  that  shall  offer  I  shall  be  your  con- 
stant solicitor."  —  Swift's  Woiks.    Vol.  XV,  p.  349. 

**  Dost  thoa  so  hunger  for  mine  empty  chair  ?"—  King  Henry  VI. 

*  "  Philosopher  !  let  me  hear  concerning  what  is  of  some  moment  to  me.  Let 
me  hear  concerning  life,  what  the  right  notion  is,  and  what  I  am  to  stand  to  upon 
occasion,  that  I  may  not,  when  life  seems  retiring  or  has  run  itself  out  to  the  very 
dregs,  cry  Vanity,  condemn  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  complain  that  life  b 
short  and  passing." —  ShafUbury's  Characteristics^    Vol  I,  p.  302. 
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The  star  of  the  god  Pan  is  in  the  ascendant  Pan-Presby- 
terianisra  engages  the  attention  of  a  large  and  interested 
number  of  Presbyterians,  and  Pan-Episcopacy  enlists  the  zeal 
and  devotion  of  many  good  churchmen.  Indeed,  almost  the 
only  large  body  of  Christians  who  have  been  supposed  to  have 
no  right  to  use  the  word  or  cherish  the  thought  of  world-wide 
relations  is  the  Congregationalists.  Such  is  the  emphasis 
which  we  put  upon  the  local  idea  of  the  church,  that  Congre- 
gationalism has  popularly  been  held  as  an  agglomeration  of 
atoms,  and  a  "  rope  of  sand  "  has  been  the  familiar  description 
of  it.  What  can  such  atoms  be  to  one  another  1  What  inter- 
est can  they  have  in  one  another } 

The  Quarterly  published  in  April,  1874,  an  article  on 
this  general  subject.  A  note  to  that  article,  page  297,  gave 
an  approximate  statement  of  the  number  of  Congregational 
churches  in  the  various  countries.  Recently  the  question  has 
been  raised  whether  more  full  and  complete  grouping  of  these 
statistics  is  not  practicable.  Our  success  in  examining  the 
subject  has  not  been  all  that  we  could  wish  ;  so  small,  indeed,  is 
the  result  beyond  what  was  embodied  in  the  note  above  men- 
tioned as  to  give  us  increased  respect  for  the  diligence  and  care 
of  our  contributor,  Rev.  A.  H.  Ross.  Still  the  results  of  our 
inquiry  may  be  of  interest,  and  by  the  very  meagreness  of  the 
figures  given  may  point  the  way  to  improvements  to  be  hoped 
for  in  the  future. 

Our  sources  of  information  on  this  subject  are: 

(i.)  The  Congregational  Quarterly,  the  annual  summa- 
ries of  which  are  far  more  full  and  accurate  than  any  others. 

(2.)  The  Congregational  Year  Book,  published  by  the  Con- 
gregational Union  of  England  and  Wales. 

(3 )  The  Annual  Reports  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
the  American  Board,  and  the  American  Missionary  Association. 

Of  the  first  we  need  not  here  speak. 

The  Year  Book  is  a  portly  and  handsome  volume,  which 
embodies  a  full  record  of  the  proceedings  and  addresses  at  the 
two  meetings  of  the  union  each  year,  and  the  statistics,  more 
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or  less  (and  usually  less)  complete,  of  all  the  Congregational 
churches  of  Great  Britain,  the  colonies,  the  continent,  and  in 
short  of  all  countries  not  included  in  this  Quarterly.  Here 
would  seem  to  be  a  good  basis  for  all  we  want  in  the  line  of 
ecumenical  statistics,  but  it  hardly  proves  so  on  trial. 

In  the  English  Year  Book  for  1875  is  a  paragraph  referring 
to  the  Quarterly,  which  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleas- 
ure of  quoting,  not  merely  for  what  it  says  of  our  annual  sta- 
tistics, but  as  suggesting  its  own  deficiencies  in  the  comparison. 
The  editor  (Rev.  Robert  Ashton,  whose  patient  diligence  and 
good  taste  are  everywhere  apparent)  says  :  — 

"The  Congregational  Quarterly  is  a  publication  of  special  interest 
and  value  to  the  denomination,  and  is  worthy  the  attention  and  support  of 
Congrcgationalists  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

^  Its  biographies  and  essays  are  admirably  written,  but  its  statistical 
information  is  beyond  all  praise  for  its  fulness  and  accuracy.  The  edi- 
tors complain,  indeed,  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  correct  and  extended 
reports  from  many  parts  of  the  States.  Our  statistics,  obtained  often  at 
great  trouble  and  cost,  will  not  bear  comparison  with  those  of  the  Con- 
gregational Quarterly.  We  have  the  indifference  of  some  to  sta- 
tistics, and  the  conscientious  scruples  of  more,  and  the  suspicions  of  not 
a  few  to  contend  against ;  but  the  hope  is  cherished  that  these  obstacles 
will,  ere  long,  be  removed  out  of  the  way,  and  full  and  copious  returns  will 
be  made  on  all  subjects  of  interest  to  the  denomination." 

AVe  thank  our  brother  for  his  kind  words,  and  reciprocate 
heartily  his  hopes.  When  he  is  able  to  realize  them,  it  will  be 
a  great  gain  to  the  forces  of  the  body  in  Great  Britain.  We 
trust  that  not  many  years  will  pass  before  he  can  tell  us  in 
detail  how  many  churches  there  are  in  the  kingdom  and  her 
colonies,  how  many  members  they  embrace,  when  their  pastors 
were  settled,  and  other  items  such  as  we  in  America  have  dis- 
covered the  value  of  in  our  own  country.  When  that  day 
comes,  tables  embracing  all  Congrcgationalists  can  be  made 
more  full  and  instructive  than  it  is  possible  to  make  them 
now. 

In  the  table  which  follows,  we  assume  that  churches  founded 
by  Congregational  missions  are  to  be  associated  with  Congrc- 
gationalists. We  do  not  affirm  that  these  churches  are  in  all 
cases  fully  Congregational.  On  minor  points,  their  organization 
will  vary  widely,  adapting  itself  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
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of  their  growth.  The  merit  of  our  system  is  emphasized  in 
this,  that  it  admits  of  such  variations. 

Our  Presbyterian  neighbors  wisely  enroll  the  churches  of 
their  missions  in  organic  relations,  having  presbyteries  of 
Oroomiah,  Rio  Janeiro,  and  Siam,  and  synods  of  China  and 
India.  We  are  surely  not  less  entitled  to  include  our  mission- 
ary churches  in  any  enumeration  of  our  own,  and  that  without 
taking  issue  with  the  venerable  president  of  the  American 
Board  and  other  good  men  in  the  emphasis  with  which  they 
affirm  the  catholic  and  undenominational  character  of  the 
Board.  We  owe  to  these  churches,  and  they  owe  to  us,  this 
"  right  hand  of  fellowship." 

We  follow  the  English  Year  Book  in  including  the  free 
evangelical  churches  of  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy,  without  any  affirmation  on  our  own  part  how  far  their 
structure  is  assimilated  to  ours,  or  whether  the  Waldensian 
and  some  others  might  not  as  properly  be  included. 


ECUMENICAL  TABLE  OF  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCHES, 


Churches. 

North  America: 

United  States 3,449 

Canada 115 

Mexico 13 

Jamaica 20 

South  America  : 

British  Guiana 20 

Europe : 

British  Islands 2,662 

"  England 1,960 

Wales 553 

Scotland 104 


Ireland 

^  Islands  of  British  Seas 

France  

Spain 

Switzerland 

Belgium '    .    . 

Italy , 

Turkey , 


28 

17 

84 

2 

94 

13 

24 

5 


Ministers. 

3»304 
87 

5 

12 

14 

2,619 
2,059 

413 
118 

21 

8 

87 

2 

no 

14 
20 

18 


Members. 

339.021 
5,868 

494 
1,800* 

1,873 


2,300«  ^ 

86,718 


"5 


343 


*  Twelve  churches. 


•  Thirty-six  churches. 
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Asia  :  ChvcbM.     Mbutets. 

Turkey 79  87 

India 167  140 

fA.  B.  C  F.  M 67  67 

\  London  Miss.  Society   ...  100  73 

China 58  41 

C  A.  B.  C.  F.  M 18  21 

( London  Miss.  Society  ...  40  20 

Japan 4  10 

Africa: 

Bechuana 20  13 

Cape  Colony 23  20 

Kaffir  Land 8  4 

Madagascar 666  324 

Natal 15  16 

f  A.  B.  C.  F.  M 13  14 

( London  Miss.  Society   ...  2  2 

Mendi  Mission,  A.  M.  A.    •    .    .    •  2  2 
Australasia  : 

Victoria 46  52 

New  South  Wales 28  35 

Queensland 16  17 

South  Australia 46  36 

West  Australia  .....•••  3  i 

Tasmania 14  12 

New  Zealand 15  14 

Polynesia  : 

Sandwich  Islands 41  32 

Micronesia  Missions,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  25  20 

"               '*        London  M.  S.  42  21 
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Memben. 

4,991 
7,426 

3,468) 

3,958  > 
2,236 

363  1 

1,873  > 
158 

1,316 
2,631 

1487 
63,896 

560) 


6,016 

993^ 
15.925 


SUHHARY. 

Chofches.  Ministera.  Members. 

North  America 3,597  3408  347,183 

South  America 20  14  1,873 

Europe 2,884  2,870  89,476" 

Asia 308  278  14,811 

Africa 734  379  69,890 

Australasia 168  167 

Polynesia 108  73  22,934 

Grand  total 7)8i9  7,189 


1  Nineteen  churches.  "  Five  hundred  and  ninety-six  churches. 
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We  give  in  the  foregoing  tables  the  reported  or  approximate 
membership  of  5,345  churches,  which  reaches  546,167,  but  take 
the  precaution  not  to  set  these  figures  in  the  table,  lest  they 
be  quoted  as  the  whole  number  of  Congregationalists,  when,  in 
fact,  there  are  2474  churches  of  whose  members  no  estimate 
is  given.    These  include  the  great  body  of  the  British  churches. 

The  Year  Book  reports  only  the  membership  of  the  churches 
in  Wales  and  of  a  single  county  in  England,  Dorsetshire. 
The  name  we  record  here  in  honorable  distinction  and  with  a 
mild  wonder  to  what  favorable  wind  we  are  indebted  for  the 
figures  of  these  36  churches  alone  out  of  the  1,960  in  England. 

The  average  membership  of  all  the  reported  churches  is  102, 
within  a  very  small  fraction.  If  the  average  of  the  unreported 
churches  is  the  same,  and  it  is  probably  not  less,  the  total  mem- 
bership of  all  the  Congregational  churches  would  be  797,504. 
In  round  numbers,  it  is  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say  there  are 
8,000  Congregational  churches,  with  800,000  members,  in  the 
world. 

It  is  proper  to  explain  how  far  some  of  these  figures  are, 
as  stated,  approximations  only.  The  London  Missionary 
Society  reports  the  membership,  but  not  the  number  of  its 
churches.  The  Year  Book  gives  the  whole  number  of  churches 
as  about  300.  This  number  we  have  adopted,  and  divided  it 
among  the  different  missions  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
missionaries.  The  details,  of  course,  will  be  slightly  erroneous, 
but  the  aggregate  will  be  as  nearly  correct  as  the  Year  Book^s 
information. 

So  with  Madagascar.  The  same  authority  reports  the  mem- 
bers, but  not  the  number  of  churches.    The  latter  we  estimate. 

The  figures  respecting  the  United  States  vary  slightly  from 
those  given  in  the  Quarterly  for  January,  1876,  because  they 
include  the  Indians. 

The  results  of  our  investigations,  if  not  wholly  satisfactory, 
at  least  inspire  us  with  hope. 

Henry  A.  Hazen, 

BilUricay  Mass, 
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CONGREGATIONAL  NECROLOGY. 

Rev.  David  Sanford  died  in  Medway,  Mass.,  Dec.  17,  1875.  ^^ 
was  bom  Aug.  28,  1801,  in  Medway,  Mass.  His  father,  Philo  San- 
ford, was  the  second  son  of  Rev.  David  Sanford,  of  West  Medway. 
His  mother  was  Lydia  Whiting,  daughter  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Whiting, 
who  came  from  Wrentham  with  a  brother,  Mr.  Nathan  Whiting,  some 
years  before  the  Revolutionary  war.  His  grandfather,  Rev.  David 
Sanford,  was  chaplain  in  that  war.  The  subject  of  this  sketch,  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  entered  the  store  of  Lyman,  Tiffany,  &  Co.,  and 
after  one  year  became  clerk  in  his  brother's  store,  Mr.  Sewall  San- 
ford, and  continued  with  him  until  1818,  when  he  removed  to  New 
York  to  occupy  a  similar  situation  in  an  older  brother's  store  for  one 
year.  During  that  year  he  became  personally  interested  in  his  spir- 
itual welfare,  and,  under  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring, 
experienced  a  change  by  which  he  was  led  to  enter  the  Christian 
course,  and  after  a  short  period  decided  to  give  his  life  to  the  work 
of  the  gospel  ministry.  To  accomplish  this,  he  returned  home  to 
his  native  place,  and  pursued  a  course  of  study  preparatory  to  col- 
lege, and  entered  Brown  University  in  September,  182 1,  graduating 
in  1825.  He  at  once  commenced  a  course  of  theological  study 
with  Dr.  Ide,  which  he  continued  at  Andover  until  1828,  when 
Divine  Providence  indicated,  by  the  convictions  and  advice  of 
brethren  in  the  ministry,  that  his  duty  was  to  enter  a  destitute  field 
as  pioneer  in  the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel.  That  field  was 
New  Market,  N.  H.  He  was  ordained  May  28,  1828,  and  July  22, 
1828,  was  married  to  Sarah  Parkhurst  Daniels,  of  Hopkinton, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Obed  and  Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Daniels.  She  died  Jan. 
2,  i860.     They  had  nine  children,  of  whom  seven  survive. 

When  at  New  Market,  during  the  years  1828,  1829,  and  1830,  Mr. 
Sanford  labored  with  that  people  to  secure  means  to  erect  a  house  of 
worship,  and  borrowed  money  to  fulfil  contracts,  which,  added  to 
other  pecuniary  embarrassments,  became  so  great  a  burden  as  to 
require  him  to  seek  a  position  of  less  sacrifice  of  means.  Such  a 
position  was  presented  by  a  request  from  the  village  church  in  Dor- 
chester, where  he  was  installed  as  pastor,  July  19,  1830,  and  where 
he  remained  until  1838,  when  his  health  was  prostrated. 

In  this  condition  he  yielded  to  the  requests  of  the  people  in  Med- 
way, Mass.,  to  engage  in  a  new  enterprise.  With  an  enfeebled  state 
of  health,  he  continued  to  labor  until  187 1,  when  he  felt  unwilling  to 
sustain  longer  the  responsibilities  of  the  pastorate,  and  asked  to  be 
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relieved  from  active  service  in  the  public  duties  of  his  office.  The 
church  and  people  kindly  came  forward  to  release  him,  and  also  to 
grant  an  annuity  ordinarily  furnished  under  such  circumstances. 
This  annuity,  together  with  the  kindness  of  his  eldest  son  and 
his  nephew  and  other  personal  friends,  furnished  him  with  means  of 
support.     In  all  he  could  see  the  hand  of  God  most  strikingly. 

Mr.  Sanford  was  married,  a  second  time,  to  Mrs.  Adeline  Davis 
Patrick,  March  19,  1861,  —  a  worthy  woman,  who  nursed  him  with 
great  care,  and  who  still  survives  him. 

The  writer's  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Sanford  commenced  in  college 
and  continued  during  his  long  life.  In  college  he  was  sprightly* 
always  cheerful,  a  fair  scholar,  and  the  favorite  of  his  class.  But  it 
was  his  piety,  his  active  devotion  to  Christ,  that  peculiarly  distin- 
guished him.  In  the  prayer-meeting  and  social  conference,  in  the 
theological  society,  in  personal  conversation  with  those  without,  and 
in  Sabbath-school  labors  he  abounded.  Every  Sunday  he  passed 
through  the  city  to  Oneyville  to  teach  a  class  of  poor  children  and 
young  men,  several  of  whom  were  converted  through  his  efforts. 
When  at  Andover,  the  same  devotion  to  the  Master  led  him  often  to 
walk  ten  miles  on  Saturday  afternoon  to  Lowell,  then  a  small  village, 
to  be  present  at  a  meeting  in  the  evening,  and  to  labor  on  the  Sab- 
bath. He  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  leading  spirit  in  that  great 
revival  which  commenced  in  the  early  settlement  of  that  city,  and 
which  continued  during  three  years,  till  hundreds  were  brought  into 
the  kingdom. 

During  one  of  his  summer  vacations  he  visited  a  manufacturing 
village  in  Connecticut,  and  labored  so  faithfully  that,  when  his  vaca- 
tion expired,  a  petition,  numerously  signed  by  persons  of  various 
denominations,  was  sent  to  the  professors  at  Andover,  requesting 
that  he  might  remain  a  longer  time  with  them ;  and  though  this  was 
against  the  rules  of  the  Seminary,  yet  so  urgent  was  the  request  and 
so  cogent  were  the  arguments,  that  the  petition  was  granted,  and  at 
the  end  of  three  months  a  church  was  organized  there  of  over  sixty 
members. 

He  was  equally  successful  as  a  pastor  at  New  Market  and  Dor- 
chester ;  but  in  neither  of  these  places  were  his  labors  confined  to 
his  own  parish.  He  was  ever  doing  good  among  his  brethren  in  the 
surrounding  vicinity ;  and  the  now  flourishing  church  in  Quincy 
might  never  have  existed  but  for  his  active  service  in  starting  it 
at  the  same  time  that  he  commenced  his  work  in  Medway,  where  he 
was  pastor  thirty-seven  years. 

The  Lord  graciously  affixed  His  seal  to  the  new  enterprise  at 
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Medway.  Immediately  there  were  tokens  of  His  special  presence. 
In  connection  with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  Sabbath  school, 
the  Holy  Spirit  moved  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  one  after 
another  began  to  inquire  the  way  to  Christ,  until  those  of  every 
age,  from  threescore  years  and  ten  down  to  twelve,  were  found 
among  the  hopeful  disciples  of  Christ  As  fruits  of  this  work,  sixty 
were  added  to  the  church  in  the  first  year  of  his  ministry.  During 
no  year  of  one-third  of  a  century  did  the  time  pass  without  some 
accession  to  the  church.  Within  this  period  there  were  some  four 
or  five  seasons  of  special  blessing.  The  last  was  in  1848,  when 
some  seventy  or  more  were  deeply  interested,  fifty  of  whom  made  an 
open  profession  of  faith  in  Christ. 

During  his  ministry  here  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  add  four  hundred 
and  one  to  the  original  thirty-four  members.  Of  the  members  of 
this  church,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  removed  from  the  town,  and 
among  them  were  ministers,  teachers,  physicians,  missionaries,  and 
others  in  various  departments  of  active  life,  who  went  forth  to  do 
good  and  shine  as  lights  in  the  world. 

He  loved  the  truth  and  loved  to  preach  it.  He  was  one  of  the 
early  antislavery  advocates  among  the  ministers.  He  highly  valued 
the  gospel  ministry,  and  would  not  have  left  it  for  any  other  office  or 
profession. 

He  often  spoke  of  the  daughter  who  became  a  foreign  missionary, 
and  expressed  gratitude  to  (xod  who  had  given  him  a  child  for  this 
honored  work. 

In  him  was  fulfilled  the  declaration  of  God,  "  Them  that  honor 
me,  I  will  honor, '  for  he  was  often  appointed  by  his  brethren  to  rep- 
resent them  and  the  church  at  general  associations  and  conventions. 
He  died  as  he  had  lived,  *'  a  good  man  and  a  just,''  filled  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  his  last  words  were,  "  This  is  the  beginning  of  the 
everlasting  life."  w.  m.  c. 

Rev.  Seth  Willard  Segur  was  bom  in  Chittenden,  Rutland 
County,  Vt,  Dec.  24,  183 1.  When  he  was  but  a  few  months  old  his 
parents  removed  to  Pittsfield,  Vt  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he 
gave  his  heart  to  Christ,  and  united  with  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Pittsfield  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  fitted  for  college  at  Royalton 
Academy,  graduated  fi-om  Middlebury  College  in  1859,  and  com- 
pleted his  theological  course  at  Auburn  Seminary  (N.  Y.)  in  1862. 
He  was  married.  Sept  13,  1859,  to  Miss  Ellen  Blossom,  of  Pitts- 
field, Vt  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Royalton  Association 
May  8,  i86i.    Was  ordained  to  the  Christian  ministry  May  28  the 
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same  year  by  a  council  called  by  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. He  was  installed  over  the  Congregational  Church  in  Tall- 
madge,  Ohio,  June  8,  1862.  He  was  dismisssed  from  the  pastorate 
of  this  church  April  30,  187 1.  During  this  pastorate  of  nine  years 
(lacking  one  month)  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  persons  were  re- 
ceived to  the  membership  of  the  church,  eighty-eight  of  them  by 
profession.     Baptisms,  eighty-nine  children  and  fifteen  adults. 

His  second  settlement  was  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  where  he  was 
installed  June  14,  187 1,  and  dismissed  Feb.  13,  1873.  On  May  7 
the  same  year,  he  was  installed  over  the  Congregational  Church  in 
West  Med  way.  It  was  here  that  the  writer  made  his  acquaintance. 
He  preached  Christ  truly,  and  made  Him  the  theme  of  his  discourses 
to  an  extent  unusual.  He  was  a  practical  temperance  man,  not  only 
in  speeches,  sermons,  but  in  labors.  He  literally  took  the  inebriate 
by  the  hand,  raised  him  up,  fed,  counselled,  and  guarded  him,  paid 
his  fines,  and  appealed  to  the  deepest  convictions  of  his  heart.  In 
this  he  was  a  rare,  a  very  rare  man.  His  elocution  in  the  pulpit  was 
easy,  graceful,  and  very  pleasant.  He  was  eminently  a  peace-maker; 
he  understood  how  to  move  along  with  the  discordant  elements  of 
society  with  wondrous  skill  and  success.  His  sermons  were  full  of 
sympathy  for  the  sinful  and  sorrowing,  and  yet  no  truth  was  com- 
promised and  no  vital  point  evaded.  He  had  a  shade  of  reticence, 
which  led  persons  of  partial  acquaintance  with  him  to  misapprehend 
him.  His  business  qualities  and  his  mechanical  skill  were  proved  to 
be  of  a  high  and  leading  order  while  repairing  the  church  and  building 
the  chapel  at  West  Medway.  The  latter  edifice  will  be  viewed  as  built 
with  Mr.  Segur  as  the  architect  He  was  an  excellent  and  accurate 
singer,  and  most  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  sacred  music.  He 
was  a  min  thoroughly  loyal  to  his  convictions,  and  however  trying 
the  ordeal,  he  trod  the  path  of  duty  and  aggressive  faithfulness.  He 
once  said  to  the  writer,  *'  I  shall  preach  the  truth,  whatever  may  be 
the  consequences."  While  on  a  visit  to  Tallmadge,  Ohio,  attending 
the  semicentennial  of  the  church  over  which  he  was  first  installed, 
he  was  taken  sick  with  the  typhoid  fever,  and  died  Sept.  24,  1875, 
and  was  buried  at  this  his  early  ministerial  home.  He  was  greatly 
beloved  by  his  former  people,  as  well  as  by  the  church  and  congre- 
gation at  West  Medway. 

A  friend  from  Wisconsin  thus  writes  of  him :  "  He  was  a  man  and 
a  minister  of  true,  solid  worth,  with  no  thorns  of  any  kind  about  him 
anywhere.  He  was  what  he  seemed  to  be,  —  no  airs,  no  assumption, 
no  cant,  but  an  humble,  hearty,  devoted,  self-forgetting  man  of  God, 
a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ"  a.  w.  i. 
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Mrs.  Melancia  Bowker  Storrs  was  bom  in  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H., 
Sept.  7,  1803,  and  died  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  Nov.  20,  1875.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Charles  and  Beulah  (Stone)  Bowker.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  advantages  which  the  country  schools  of  New  England 
offered  to  the  children  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  she,  for  a 
time,  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  Mary  Lyon  at  Ipswich. 

She  early  united  with  the  Congregational  Church  in  her  native 
town,  of  which  Father  Sabin,  an  original  character,  who  died  in  1845, 
was  the  pastor. 

For  successive  seasons  she  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  her 
neighborhood  with  marked  success,  until  her  marriage  with  Dr. 
George  Newell,  of  Petersham,  Mass.,  July  17,  1831.  But  three 
months  of  watching  with  her  husband,  who  was  a  confirmed  invalid 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  left  her  a  widow. 

The  intervening  time,  until  her  marriage  with  Rev.  John  Storrs, 
March  2, 1834,  was  mostly  spent  as  preceptress  in  Monson  Academy. 
Mr.  Storrs  was  at  that  time  supplying  a  pulpit  in  Norwich,  Conn., 
and  also  acting  as  principal  of  a  female  seminary  in  that  city.  Mrs. 
Storrs  undertook  at  once  the  double  duties  of  assistant  in  the  semi, 
nary  and  of  pastor's  wife  in  the  varied  work  of  the  parish. 

In  1836,  Dec.  20,  Mr.  Storrs  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  HoUiston,  Mass.  For  the  six  ensuing 
years  Mrs.  Storrs  did  her  full  share  to  make  the  ministry  of  the 
Word  a  success  among  the  people. 

In  1842  Mr.  Storrs  accepted  an  invitation  to  act  as  agent  of 
the  American  Bible  Society  for  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Five 
years  later  he  accepted  a  call  to  supply  the  Congregational  Church 
at  Middleboro*  Four  Corners,  Mass.,  —  a  relation  which  continued 
some  two  years 

In  1849  Mr.  Storrs  was  settled  over  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Wincliendon,  Mass.  Here,  seconded  in  every  good  work 
by  his  wife,  he  abounded  in  labor  until  his  sudden  death  in  1854. 
Of  their  seven  children,  two  died  in  infancy.  The  widow  was  left 
with  five  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  the  whole  amount  of  their  property  could  hardly  have  exceeded 
$2,000. 

The  future  at  that  moment,  to  one  less  courageous  and  hopeful  and 
full  of  faith  than  Mrs.  Storrs,  must  have  been  dark  indeed.  Edu. 
cated  herself  and  highly  cultivated,  the  dream  of  her  life  had  been  to, 
give  to  her  sons  and  daughters  the  best  advantages  of  the  schools  ; 
but  with  her  income  cut  off,  and  with  the  whole  burden  of  support 
resting  upon  her,  how  could  she  do  this  ? 
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For  two  years  she  waited  and  prayed  before  her  plans  were  ma- 
tured and  she  was  ready  to  make  the  venture  ;  but  having  purchased 
a  little  homestead  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  in  the  spring  of  1856  she  re- 
moved thither  and  entered  upon  the  serious  work  of  educating  her 
children.  How  she  was  to  carry  three  sons  through  the  college  and 
two  daughters  through  the  seminary  at  Norton  her  friends  could  not 
tell,  nor  could  she  explain  it  by  any  logic  except  that  of  faith.  Her 
eldest  son,  Col.  S.  J.  Storrs,  graduated  in  the  class  of  i860 ;  her 
youngest,  Prof.  H.  £.  Storrs,  in  the  class  of  1864;  and  her  second  son, 
Capt.  C.  L.  Storrs,  in  the  class  of  1867.  Her  first  and  second  sons  did 
good  service  for  their  country  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  Her  two 
daughters,  in  the  mean  time,  accomplished  the  full  course  in  Wheaton 
Female  Seminary,  and  now,  filling  stations  of  usefulness  and  honor, 
these  sons  and  daughters  "  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed." 

Mrs.  Storrs  combined  in  herself  singular  graces  of  person,  of  mind, 
and  of  heart.  She  possessed  rare  dignity  and  beauty,  superior  in- 
tellectual ability,  great  force  of  will,  strength  and  depth  of  affection^ 
and  a  sweetness  of  manners  which  threw  a  charm  over  all  she  did. 
She  was  a  Puritan  of  the  Puritans,  and  ordered  her  house  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord.  She  had  led  all  her  children  to  Christ  in  their 
early  youth,  and  she  lived  to  see  them  members  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church ;  and,  not  unnaturally,  when  she  saw  this  double 
education  accomplished,  she  felt  that  her  life-work  was  done. 

The  long  struggle,  though  borne  so  bravely,  had  told  upon  her 
health,  and  she  began  to  falter.  A  sense  of  weariness  compelled  her 
to  confess  the  need  and  sweetness  of  rest.  A  troublesome  cough 
had  followed  her  for  a  number  of  years,  but  no  fatal  result  was  antici- 
pated until  a  sudden  cold  brought  on  the  crisis  which  ended  her  life. 
She  died  as  she  had  lived,  in  the  faith  of  her  Saviour,  surrounded  by 
loving  children  and  devoted  friends.  Her  life,  so  broad,  so  pure, 
so  sweet,  so  deep,  will  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance.  The 
weary  child  has  reached  her  Father's  house,  and  has  before  her 
all  eternity  in  which  to  rest.  c.  l.  w. 
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LITERARY  REVIEW. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS. 

The  Sermons  on  Gospel  Themes^  by  President  Charles  G.  Finney,  of 
Oberlin,  is  a  volume  of  417  pages.  We  cannot  better  set  forth  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  origin  of  this  book  than  by  copying  the  open- 
ing sentences  of  the  Preface,  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Henry  Cowles,  d.  d., 
under  whose  care  the  volume  was  prepared.  He  says,  *'  These  sermons 
were  preached  by  President  Finney,  at  Oberlin,  during  the  years  1845-1861, 
and  reported  from  his  lips  by  myself.  In  taking  these  reports  I  aimed  to 
give  the  heads  of  the  sermons  and  all  the  important  statements  verbatim, 
to  retain  always  the  substance  of  thought,  and  especially  to  seize  upon  the 
illustrations  and  present  their  essential  points.  Taken  down  in  a  species  of 
short-hand,  they  were  subsequently  written  out,  and  in  every  case  read  to 
President  Finney,  in  his  study,  for  any  corrections  he  might  desire,  and  for 
his  indorsement  Consequently,  these  reports  present  truthfully  the  great 
doctrines  preached,  and  in  good  measure,  it  is  believed,  the  method  and 
manner  of  his  preaching." 

These  sermons  are  twenty-four  in  number,  on  such  topics  as  "  The  Wages 
of  Sin,"  "  On  Refuges  of  Lies,"  "  Moral  Insanity,"  "  Conditions  of  being 
Saved,"  "  On  the  Atonement,"  "  Converting  Sinners  a  Christian  Duty,"  etc. 
The  opening  paragraph  of  the  volume  will  recall  to  all  who  were  wont  in 
past  years  to  hear  Mr.  Finney,  his  crisp,  sharp,  incisive  method.  "  Sin  is  the 
most  expensive  thing  in  the  universe.  Nothing  else  can  cost  so  much. 
Pardoned  or  unpardoned,  its  cost  is  infinitely  great.  Pardoned,  the  cost 
falls  chiefly  on  the  great  atoning  Substitute;  unpardoned,  it  must  fall  on 
the  head  of  the  guilty  sinner." 

From  the  general  conditions  under  which  these  sermons  were  preached 
at  Oberlin,  covering,  as  they  do,  a  range  of  sixteen  years,  the  reader 
has  a  far  better  opportunity  to  estimate  the  various  powers  of  the  distin- 
guished preacher  than  in  a  series  of  purely  revival  sermons.  This  volume 
will  do  nothing,  in  our  judgment,  to  impair,  but  will  rather  enhance  the 
impression  that  Mr.  Finney  was  a  man  strong,  original,  and,  in  his  own 
domain,  a  master.  He  had  not  all  gifts,  but  he  has  left  behind  a  record 
that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  The  most  living  part  of  that  record, 
which  will  stretch  on  into  eternity,  is  found  in  souls  redeemed  and  conse- 
crated through  the  power  of  those  "gospel  themes"  which  he  effectually 
handled.  In  the  thirteenth  sermon  he  treats  a  subject  which  is,  in  its  very 
nature,  a  delicate  one,  but  which  lies  near  the  heart  of  theology.  Some 
will  read  that  sermon  and  not  agree  with  it,  at  least,  in  all  its  parts  ;  but 
in  *' vindicating  the  ways  of  God  to  man,"  some  such  view  as  the  one  here 
given  seems  to  us  essential  in  order  to  bring  the  full  power  of  the  gospel  to 
bear  upon  the  sinner's  conscience. 

Dr.  Cowles,  the  compiler,  deserves  a  hearty  word  of  commendation  for 

1  See  J.  E.  Goodrich,  p.  87. 
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his  part  in  giving  us  this  volume.  The  sentences  we  have  quoted  from 
the  Preface  will  reveal  the  fact  that  his  labor  has  not  been  small,  though  it 
has  been  a  labor  of  love. 

We  have  also  received  a  volume  of  sermons  from  the  late  Dr.  James 
Walker,  president  of  Harvard  College,  entitled  Reason,  Faiths  and  Duty? 
We  will  not  say  that  these  sermons  differ  from  those  of  Mr.  Finney  as  widely 
as  Oberlin  College  differs  from  Harvard,  yet  the  contrast  between  them 
is  very  marked.  These  discourses  of  Dr.  Walker  are,  nevertheless,  of  a 
high  order  of  excellence.  There  is  almost  nothing  here  which  can  give 
offence  to  the  most  evangelical  mind,  or  which  could  indicate  to  the  reader 
that  they  came  from  a  man  known  as  a  Unitarian.  Those  who  used  to 
hear  Dr.  Walker  preach  will  not  be  surprised  at  this.  His  discourses  were 
always  weighty  with  Christian  truth,  but  not  controversial  The  brief 
notice  at  the  opening  of  the  volume  will  reveal  some  facts  connected  with 
its  origin,  which  will  also  throw  light  on  Dr.  Walker's  character. 

"  The  revered  author  of  these  discourses  should  not  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  their  publication.  Long  since  he  gave  to  the  flames  far  the  greater 
part  of  his  unpublished  sermons.  After  repeatedly  refusing  the  friend 
to  whom  he  had  given  the  scanty  remnant  the  privilege  of  publishing  a 
portion  of  them,  he  allowed  his  scruples  to  be  in  a  measure  overcome  at 
the  time  of  their  last  interview." 

As  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Finney's,  so  the  titles  of  these  sermons  will  give  a 
general  clew  to  their  range  and  design.  *<  Religion  not  a  Science,  but  a 
Want,"  "Man's  Competency  to  know  God,"  "Spiritual  Death,"  "On 
keeping  the  Promises  we  make  to  Ourselves,"  "  Jesus  Christ  made  Per- 
fect through  Suffering,"  "He  knew  what  was  in  Man,"  "Am  I  not 
in  Sport  ?  "  "  On  the  Sin  of  being  led  Astray,"  "  The  Power  of  Christ^s 
Resurrection,"  —  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  titles.  The  sermons  are 
twenty-six  in  number.  The  opening  sentence  of  the  sermon  last  given 
in  the  enumeration  above  is  as  clear  and  strong  as  any  Christian  can  de- 
mand :  "  The  comer-stone  of  Christianity,  considered  as  an  historical 
religion,  is  Christ's  resurrection." 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Dr.  Walker  would  have  been  one  with  us 
on  all  questions  pertaining  to  Christ  and  the  evangelical  faith.  Doubtless 
there  are  points  of  divergence  which  we  should  hold  to  be  of  very  great 
importance ;  but  as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  the  man  .goes,  he  did  not 
seek  to  present  points  controversial  and  divisive,  but  rather  those  broad 
truths  in  which  Christian  people,  of  every  name,  would  generally  be 
agreed.  And  certainly  in  these  days  of  radicalism,  such  sermons  as  these 
have  a  most  wholesome  sound.  There  is  only  this  to  be  said  by  way  of 
adverse  criticism :  Every  man,  and  especially  every  religious  leader,  ought 
to  be  so  thoroughly  grounded  in  all  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  as  to  leave 
no  loop-hole  out  of  which  radicalism  can  logically  come ;  but  we  cannot 
say  that  the  author  of  these  discourses  has  shown  himself  in  this  light  in 
the  volume  before  us. 

^  See  Roberts  Brothers,  p.  85. 
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Rev.  J.  G.  D.  Stearns,  Congregational  minister  at  Clearwater,  Minn., 
has  given  us  a  book  on  the  Meaning  and  Power  of  Baptism^  which  merits 
more  than  a  formal  notice.  No  one  can  read  the  book  without  discovering 
the  marks  of  long  and  careful  labor.  Though  a  clear  line  of  argument 
and  opinion  runs  through  it,  yet  perhaps  the  greatest  value  of  the  volume 
is  found  in  the  Esict  that  it  brings  within  a  reasonable  range,  and  in  a  shape 
for  easy  reference,  the  best  authorities,  ancient  and  modern,  on  all  sides  of 
the  question.  It  is  comforting  to  know  that  a  State  so  far  distant  and  so 
new  as  Minnesota  can  give  facilities  for  such  an  extended  compilation ;  or  if 
the  needful  books  were  not  near  at  hand,  then  the  author  is  more  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  overcome  in  reaching  his  author- 
ities :  for  the  authorities  have  been  reached  and  quoted  from,  with  careful 
regard  to  volume  and  page.  There  are  doubtless  multitudes  in  our  land 
who  could  read  this  volume  through  from  beginning  to  end,  and  still  think 
that  a  man  or  woman  who  has  not  been  taken  to  some  lake  or  stream,  or 
to  some  meeting-house  with  the  needful  arrangements,  and  put  completely 
under  the  water  and  taken  out  again,  has  not  been  baptized ;  but  with  the 
light  which  this  volume  sheds,  we  cannot  possibly  understand  by  what 
process  of  reasoning  such  a  conclusion  could  be  reached. 

The  Messrs.  Carter  give  us  a  fresh  volume  of  pulpit  discourses,^  preached 
before  the  New  York  Avenue  Church  and  congregation,  Washington,  D.  C, 
by  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Mitchell,  the  pastor.  It  is  a  neat  volume  of  236  pages, 
and  contains  thirty-six  sermons,  selected  by  a  hearer  and  published  by 
request 

There  was  a  time  a  few  years  since  when  it  was  often  said  that  it  was 
useless  to  publish  sermons,  that,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  nobody  would 
buy  or  read  them ;  but  of  late  it  has  come  to  pass  that  they  are  constantly 
reported  by  the  daily  and  weekly  press,  and  are  found  among  other  forms 
of  popular  literature  published  in  volumes  for  the  trade.  It  is  fair  to  con- 
clude that  they  have  come  to  be  in  demand,  and,  notwithstanding  the  vast 
amount  of  attractive  matter  issued,  are  now  both  bought  and  read.  These 
£M:ts  would  seem  to  disprove  the  assertion,  so  often  made,  that  the  pulpit 
is  losing  its  power.  It  is  plain  that  either  readers  have  become  more  easily 
pleased  with  what  is  weak  and  dull,  or  the  utterances  of  the  pulpit  have 
become  richer  and  more  worthy  of  attention.  If  the  latter,  —  which  we 
have  no  doubt  is  the  truth,  —  then  the  power  of  the  pulpit  has  not  dimin- 
ished but  increased.  Fewer  singularly  great  'preachers  may  perhaps  be 
found  at  present  than  at  some  other  periods ;  but  the  average  merit  of  pul- 
pit discourses  was  probably  never  as  great  as  it  is  to-day.  The  higher 
culture  of  the  Christian  ministry  is  bearing  its  legitimate  fruits. 

Dr.  Mitchell's  topics  are  various  and  appropriate  to  the  ends  of  pulpit 
instruction.  So  far  as  we  have  observed,  the  tone  of  the  volume  is 
throughout  evangelical  and  healthful.  The  discussions  are  not  philosoph- 
ical and  subtile,  nor  formally  theological,  but  abound  with  strong  practical 

1  See  R.  Tibbals  &  Sons,  p.  84. 
^  See  Robert  Carter  &  Bros.,  p.  84. 
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thought.  The  style  has  decided  merits ;  it  is  clear,  terse,  sententiouSy 
and  expresses  the  thought  of  the  writer  in  the  plainest  and  most  unequiv- 
ocal manner.  There  are  no  circumlocutions  and  no  words  wasted.  We 
know  nothing  of  Dr.  Mitchell^s  manner  in  the  delivery ;  but  if  he  enun- 
ciates his  sentences  with  distinctness  and  force,  no  hearer  can  miss  his 
meaning,  and  every  thought  must  seem  to  stand  by  itself  and  make  its  own 
impression.  We  incline  to  think  that  his  fondness  for  vigor  and  point  is 
indulged  to  some  excess.  A  perpetual  succession  of  short  sentences  is 
liable  to  produce  a  monotonous  impression,  unless  the  voice  of  the  speaker 
is  managed  with  extraordinary  skill.  In  a  few  instances,  expressions  are 
used  which,  however  idiomatic  and  forcible,  approach  too  near  to  coarse- 
ness and  grate  somewhat  on  the  ear.  Still,  we  commend  the  volume  as  a 
specimen  of  good  practical  preaching ;  as  earnest,  thoughtful,  and  convin- 
cing. The  sermons  doubtless  kept  the  hearers  awake,  and  the  reader  will 
not  find  it  easy  to  nod  over  them,  unless  himself  particularly  dull. 

It  has  been  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  several  modem  writers  on  Scrip- 
tural characters  that  they  have  been  personally  acquainted  with  the  locali- 
ties, or  with  many  of  them,  referred  to  in  their  respective  narratives.  It 
gives  great  power  to  description  when  a  writer  can  call  up  what  he  him- 
self saw  at  Jerusalem,  Hermon,  Mt.  Lebanon,  or  at  the  Jordan  or  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  author  of  Footsteps  of  St,  Peter^  has  vastly  increased  the 
attractiveness  of  his  narrative  by  having  himself  followed  the  footsteps 
of  the  eminent  apostle. 

Our  author.  Dr.  Macduff,  has  given  not  a  few  valuable  books  to  the  pub- 
lic, some  forty  or  more,  large  and  small,  but  none  more  valuable  than  the 
one  under  notice.    With  great  graphic  power  he  presents  us  with  the 
varied  scenes  of  the  apostle's  life,  illustrated  and  made  vivid  by  remarka- 
bly striking  descriptions  of  the  cities  and  other  localities  which  called  for 
notice  in  the  progress  of  the  narrative.     With  no  attempt  to  parade  his 
learning,  our  author  shows  great  familiarity  with  sacred  literature  having 
any  reference  to  his  subject.     His  quotations  are  numerous,  and  show 
great  skill  and  judgment  on  his  part  in  calling  others  to  aid  him  in  his 
work.  The  perusal  of  this  volume  is  certain  to  present  the  reader  with  new 
and  striking  views  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  characters 
of  the  Scriptures ;  and  it  is  a  chief  excellence  of  the  book  that,  in  the  rela- 
tion borne  to  the  fallen  but  recovered  Peter  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Saviour's  own  character  comes  out  into  wonderful  clearness  and  impres- 
siveness,so  that,  while  Simon  son  of  Jonas  is  in  the  foreground,  the  infinite 
Benefactor  of  Peter  is  seen  in  such  attractiveness  as  forcibly  to  suggest  his 
own  appeal,  as  a  personal  one  to  the  reader,  *'  Lovest  thou  me  ?  " 

Romish  assumptions  and  claims  in  regard  to  the  supremacy  of  Peter  as 
a  divinely  constituted  pope  are  handled  with  great  vigor  and  very  effective 
reasoning,  and  that  stupendous  fabric  of  the  papal  hierarchy  crumbles  into 
dust  under  the  sturdy  Scotchman's  powerful  blows. 

^  See  Robert  Carter  &  Bros.,  p.  84. 
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This  volume  gives  a  striking  illustration  of  that  sovereign  grace  by 
which  a  poor,  illiterate  fisherman  of  an  obscure  province  of  the  Roman 
Empire  was  raised  to  be  a  most  important  pillar  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Redeemer,  and,  through  his  character  and  writings,  one  of  the  great  bene- 
fiictors  of  the  human  race. 

Wb  have  recently  received  two  additional  volumes  of  Dr.  Lange's 
great  work  on  the  Bible.^  They  belong  to  the  series  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  are  numbered  VII  and  XIII.  In  the  first  of  these  volumes 
there  are  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  pages  devoted  to  an  exposition  of 
the  two  books  of  Chronicles.  This  commentary  was  written  by  Dr.  Otto 
2^ockler,  and  translated,  enlarged,  and  edited  by  James  G.  Murphy,  ll.  d. 
Then  follow  one  hundred  pages  on  the  book  of  Ezra,  prepared  by  Fr.  W. 
Schultz,  and  translated  by  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs ;  sixty-two  pages 
on  Nehemiah,  by  Rev.  Howard  Crosby,  D.  D.,  ll.  d.,  and  ninety-six  pages 
on  the  book  of  Esther,  by  Dr.  Schultz,  translated  by  Prof.  James  Strong, 
D.  D.  In  the  second  of  these  volumes  there  are  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  pages  on  Ezekiel,  prepared  by  Fr.  Wilhelm  Julius  Schroder,  of  Prussia, 
translated  by  Patrick  Fairbairn,  d.  d.,  and  William  Findlay,  aided  by  Rev. 
Thomas  Crevar  and  Rev.  Sinclair  Manson,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  pages  on  the  prophet  Daniel,  prepared  by  Dr.  Zochler,  and  trans- 
lated by  Prof.  Strong. 

The  ponderous  character  of  these  works  precludes  our  analysis  of  them 
or  any  attempt  at  a  detailed  specification  of  their  qualities.  They  belong 
to  a  series  which  has  secured  already  a  wide-spread  reputation  as  an  ex- 
hibition of  extensive  learning  and  of  critical  scholarship.  Although  the 
idiomatic  style  of  these  writings  may  not  always  suit  the  taste  of  American 
scholars,  yet  this  voluminous  commentary  will  be  prized  as  a  vast  store- 
house of  Biblical  knowledge  from  which  every  scholar  will  delight  to  draw 
materials  in  expounding  the  Scriptures  and  in  enforcing  the  practical 
truths  which  they  contain. 

Historical  and  Biographical. 

A  FEW  years  ago  Vambrey's  book  on  Central  Asia  was  hailed  in  the 
West  with  almost  an  ovation.  The  very  names  that  filled  it  were  charmed 
names  to  most  of  us.  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  Samarkand  and  Kashgar,  be- 
longed to  romance  and  memory.  Of  them,  as  present  facts  in  this  modern 
world,  we  had  little  idea.  Since  then  the  mists  have  been  gradually  clearing 
firom  these  forgotten  regions.  Russian  advances,  the  war  with  Khiva,  and 
British  Indian  interests  have  attracted  and  held  attention.  The  telegraph 
has  reached  the  waters  of  the  Jaxartes,  and  items  from  Khiva  and  Bukhara 
are  read  in  London  and  New  York  dailies.  If  any  illusion  remains,  Mr. 
Schuyler's  very  sensible  and  matter-of-fact  prose,  in  his  JVbtes  of  a  Jour- 
my  in  Russian  Turkestan^  Khokand^  Bukhara^  and  Kuldja^  will  dissipate 
it'   Not  that  he  is  insensible  to  the  haunted  atmosphere  around  him, — 

^  See  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  pp.  83,  84. 
*  See  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  p.  84. 
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the  very  first  inhabitant  of  the  land  whom  he  meets  is  a  certain  Prince 
Tchinghii,  directly  descended  from  the  Genghis  Khan  of  our  school- 
books,  and  his  pages  abound  in  Oriental  legends  and  histories ;  but  the 
atmosphere  does  not  obscure  his  judgment  nor  affect  his  opinions :  he 
gains  the  reader's  confidence,  and  is  already  accepted  as  authority  on  the 
present  state  of  Turkestan. 

Without  examining  these  bulky  volumes  in  detail,  we  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  topics  upon  which  they  throw  light. 

Mr.  Schuyler  is  a  good  linguist,  and  gives  us  much  valuable  information 
concerning  the  speech  of  Central  Asia.  The  Turkish  tribes,  from  the 
Bosphorus  to  the  Chinese  deserts,  speak  one  language.  There  are  the 
differences  in  pronunciation  natural  among  illiterate  peoples,  but  the  Stam- 
boulli  is  readily  understood  in  the  bazaars  of  Samarkand.  The  Turkish, 
enriched  as  it  is  from  the  Arabic  and  Persian,  will  introduce  the  future 
missionary,  who  journeys  by  way  of  the  Black  Sea,  to  all  the  tribes  he  will 
encounter,  till  his  brother,  coming  from  the  great  wall  of  China,  meets  him 
in  the  shadows  of  the  Altai  Mountains. 

The  work  also  gives  considerable  space  to  the  condition  of  Islamism  at 
its  head,  as  Central  Asia  is  called.  The  Moslems  here  belong  chiefly  to 
the  two  earliest  sects,  and  exceed  in  ignorance  and  intolerance.  Dervishes 
swarm  everywhere.  The  Kuran  and  its  commentaries  are  the  civil  as  well 
as  religious  law.  The  people  will  endure  misrule  and  oppression  to  almost 
any  extent  from  their  native  rulers,  if  the  letter  of  the  Kuranic  law  is 
observed  ;  but  they  are  furious  when  receiving  privileges,  if  that  letter  is 
violated. 

Mr.  Schuyler  thinks,  however,  that  great  indifference  to  religion  exists, 
that  the  observation  is  formal,  and  finds  that,  wherever  the  Russians  have 
abolished  compulsory  attendance,  the  mosques  are  thinly  attended.  Still 
Islam  controls  the  literature,  the  laws,  the  thoughts,  the  customs  of  the 
people  ;  its  spirit  is  fatalistic,  exclusive,  anti-progressive ;  its  social  doc- 
trines have  made  Moslem  society  to  the  last  degree  foul  and  corrupt,  and 
any  reform  must  begin  with  the  faith. 

Mr.  Schuyler  supposes  improvement  must  come  from  within,  and  com- 
mends Russia's  hostility  to  missions.  Perhaps  he  can  tell  us  how  this  is 
possible.  Has  he  ever  heard  of  moral  and  intellectual  light  generated  by 
spontaneous  combustion  ? 

This  journey  confirms  previous  testimony  as  to  the  vigor  of  the  Turkish 
nomadic  tribes.  While  in  the  cities  of  Central  Asia,  as  at  Constantinople, 
the  ruling  families  have  degenerated  physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  it 
is  not  so  with  the  nomads.  They  still  possess  the  vigor  and  energy  that 
have  founded  successive  Eastern  empires,  and  as  often  sent  dismay  and 
terror  to  Western  courts.  In  the  Khivan  campaign  the  Turkomans  fought 
resolutely  against  the  Russian  invaders ;  and  when  a  strong  force  was  sent 
to  devastate  their  villages  with  fire  and  sword,  the  enraged  Yomuds  sur- 
prised and  nearly  succeeded  in  destroying  it.  With  such  warriors  as  these 
for  a  defence,  united  and  vigorous  counsels  on  the  part  of  the  many  little 
states  of  Central  Asia  would  soon  check  the  progress  of  advancing  Cos- 
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sacks  ;  but  petty  jealousies  and  rival  interests  have  made  an  open  path  to 
the  Hindu  Kush. 

One  possibility,  indeed,  the  writer  of  these  Notes,  like  others  who  have 
studied  the  question,  predicts,  —  a  revival  of  Islam.  Should  such  a  revival 
ever  become  wide-spread,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan  does  not  represent  his  race ;  that  there  are  vigorous  multitudes 
of  Turks,  both  along  the  Armenian  highlands  and  in  the  steppes  of  Turkes- 
tan ;  that  in  either  place  is  material  for  larger  armies  than  sufficed  to  carry 
the  Prophet's  green  banner  to  its  present  resting-place  by  the  Golden 
Horn. 

The  facts  and  remarks  in  this  work  concerning  Russian  administration 
in  Asia  are  especially  timely  and  interesting.  The  writer  speaks  well  of 
the  intentions  of  some  of  the  officiab,  but  hints  that  there  is  at  the  root  of 
much  of  the  administration  ''  an  innate  incapacity  to  understand  the  basis 
of  personal  liberty  and  of  the  rights  of  property."  (Page  302.)  The  maxi- 
mum of  interference  seems  to  characterize  Russian  rule.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral ignorance  of  the  character  and  language  of  the  subject  people.  Here, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  the  government  assumes  to  decide  for  the 
subject  many  matters  which  Western  governments  leave  to  individual 
choice.  Some  of  the  interferences  are  remarkable,  as  when  an  entire  tribe 
of  Shamanists  were  mistaken  for  Moslems,  furnished  with  mosques  and 
immams,  and  converted  to  the  faith  of  the  Kuran  ! 

The  subject  of  Russian  atrocities  in  Asia,  deliberate  and  cold-blooded, 
the  result  of  written  orders  from  the  governor-general,  is  attracting  no 
little  attention  in  Europe.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  has  shown  just  indigna- 
tion at  the  barbarities  of  Bushibozooks,  seems  very  unwilling  to  believe 
the  &ct  of  these  outrages  beside  the  Aral.  Leaving  him  to  investigate 
them  at  his  leisure,  we  may  be  permitted  to  ask  what  capacity  the  Czar 
has  shown  to  manage  Mohammedan  people  and  thus  to  interfere  in  Otto- 
man affiiirs. 

The  five  and  one-half  million  slaves  of  Turkey  are  willing  to  accept 
self-government  from  the  Czar,  but  are  very  jealous  of  Russian  control. 
The  six  million  Armenians  and  Greeks  are  anxious  for  privileges  ;  but  the 
first  would  fight  for  the  Moslem  sooner  than  for  the  Russ,  and  the  latter 
always  mistrusts  the  Russ.  With  Mohammedans,  of  whom  there  are  six- 
teen millions  in  Turkey  proper,  the  autocrat  has  no  skill.  He  has  exhibited 
great  ignorance,  stupidity,  or  indifference  in  regard  to  their  characteristics 
in  Central  Asia.  What  more  can  we  expect  on  the  borders  of  Europe  ? 
Enlightenment  and  progress  must  reach  the  individual  and  be  associated 
with  some  individual  freedom.  All  Russian  progress  is  governmental  and 
arbitrary.  Thanks  to  Western  governments,  there  is  greater  personal  lib- 
erty on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  than  on  the  northern. 
Enlightened  governments  can  control  the  Sultan,  and  secure  reform  ;  but 
who  can  control  the  Czar  ?  Whatever  other  changes  may  be  in  store  for 
the  city  of  Constantine,  may  Russian  bureaus  and  bayonets  be  mercifully 
averted ! 
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In  the  Quarterly  for  October,  1875,  P*  594i  ^^  noticed  the  issue  of 
Vol.  VI  of  Dr.  Merle  d'Aubign6*s  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe 
in  the  Time  of  Calvin.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  work  of  editing 
that  part  of  his  History  which  the  distinguished  author  left  in  manuscript 
was  committed  to  his  son-in-law,  Pasteur  Adolphe  Duchemin,  and  Prof. 
E.  Binder  of  the  Theological  College  of  Geneva.  This  new  instalment, 
Vol.  VII,  of  which  we  gave  a  brief  notice  in  our  October  number,  1876, 
p.  609,  does  not  exhaust  the  matter  placed  in  their  hands.  One  more  vol- 
ume remains  to  be  published,  and  that  will  complete  the  series. 

In  the  Preface  to  this  seventh  volume,*  M.  Duchemin  briefly  replies  to 
some  criticisms  that  have  been  made  on  the  general  character  of  history 
as  a  whole  and  in  particular  on  the  volume  last  published.  His  words  are 
to  the  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  are  marked  by  moderation  and  can- 
dor. It  would  be  a  miracle  if  a  narrative  embracing  so  vast  a  number  of 
persons  and  events  were  wholly  accurate  at  every  point,  and  if  especially 
it  did  not  on  particular  subjects  come  into  unpleasant  collision  with  the 
personal  prejudices  and  opinions  of  many.  The  eminently  picturesque  and 
popular  style  of  Dr.  Merle  did  manifestly,  at  the  outset,  dispose  some 
readers  to  doubt  his  thoroughness,  but  this  distrust  was  soon  seen  to  be 
without  just  ground.  The  evidences  of  most  extensive  research  and  pains- 
taking accuracy  appeared  on  every  page,  as  the  work  advanced,  in  the 
ample  citation  of  authorities,  and  few  historical  writers  have  proved  them- 
selves more  worthy  to  be  relied  on. 

This  volume  opens  with  a  continuation  of  Book  XI,  relating  to  Calvin 
and  the  principles  which  governed  his  course  as  a  reformer.  This  por- 
tion covers  the  recall  of  this  great  man  to  Geneva,  and  his  return  and 
labors  down  to  February,  1542.  Book  XII  treats  of  the  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  the  Reformation  in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden.  The  character,  labors,  and  sufferings  of  John  Tausen  ; 
the  accession  and  reign  of  Frederic  I,  styled  "  The  Peaceful,"  during  whose 
administration  the  evangelical  cause  triumphed  in  spite  of  the  bishops ; 
the  invasion  of  Norway  by  Christian  II,  and  his  failure  and  imprisonment ; 
the  vigorous  reign  of  Christian  III,  and  the  eventful  career  of  Gustavus 
Vasa :  these  and  the  connected  events  are  described  with  all  the  graphic 
power  of  the  writer's  earlier  years ;  every  page  is  aglow  with  interest. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Book  XI 1 1,  which  narrates  the  rise  and  prog- 
ress of  the  Reformation  in  Hungary,  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. The  whole  period  seems  to  live  and  move  before  the  eyes  of  the 
reader.  D'Aubign6  has  never  probably  been  surpassed :  he  has  rarely 
been  approached,  we  believe,  in  the  power  of  rapid,  animated,  and  yet 
clear  and  distinct  historical  narration.  Each  new  volume  has  seemed  to 
deepen  the  impression  of  his  combined  fidelity  and  skilL  It  is  a  matter  of 
devout  thankfulness  that  a  long  life  was  given  him  in  which  to  execute  his 
great  work,  which  will  stand  as  his  enduring  monument. 

*  See  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  October  Quarterly,  1876,  p.  613. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

All  who  are  interested  in  natural  history  will  welcome  the  stately  and 
elegant  volumes  on  The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals^  recently 
given  to  the  public  by  Alfred  Russel  Wallace.  This  work  is  the  result  of 
patient  research  and  of  plodding  toil  for  years.  Its  design  is  to  give  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  groups  of  birds,  of  insects,  of  land  animals,  etc.,  and  of 
their  geographical  distribution,  and  thus  throw  light  on  the  condition  of 
the  islands  and  continents  of  different  epochs,  and  increase  our  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  earth.  It  does  not  furnish  light  reading,  nor  is  it  in- 
tended for  entertainment.  Its  scientific  character  gives  it  value,  and 
stadents  will  appreciate  its  worth.  The  maps  and  illustrations  add  to  the 
interest  with  which  its  pages  will  be  studied,  and  the  index,  at  the  close 
of  each  volume,  increases  its  value  as  a  book  of  reference. 

A  NEW  edition  of  the  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius^  has  just  been 
issued.  These  Meditations  are  worthy  of  the  attention  which  they  have  so 
long  received.  Their  author  was  the  best  of  the  Antonine  kings.  For  the 
era  in  which  he  lived  he  was  a  great  philosopher  as  well  as  a  conscientious, 
prudent  sovereign.  The  books  of  his  maxims  and  morals,  of  which  there 
are  twelve,  have  commanded  the  admiration  of  scholars  of  all  lands  for 
seventeen  centuries.  Though  a  Roman,  he  wrote  in  Greek,  the  tongue  of 
literature  in  that  age,  and  from  that  time  to  this  frequent  translations  have 
appeared  in  many  different  languages.  It  is  said  that  fourteen  different 
editions  appeared  in  the  fifteenth  century  within  fifty  years.  One  Thomas 
Gataker  became  so  convinced  of  the  universality  of  the  principles  contained 
in  these  wise  sayings  that  he  wrote  a  commentary  upon  them,  — a  huge  vol- 
ume, of  unwieldy  shape,  bound  in  vellum,  published  during  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Dr.  Farrar  in  his  volume  Seekers  after  God^  has  a  delightful  essay 
on  the  life  and  thoughts  of  Marcus  Antoninus.  He  styles  the  book  ^*  the 
purest  and  noblest  work  of  antiquity."  The  present  edition  was  under- 
taken by  the  late  Prof.  Geo.  Long,  for  his  own  enjo3rment  and  use.  When 
it  was  published,  after  many  years  and  contrary  to  his  first  intention,  he 
prefixed  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  life  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  a  brief  but 
interesting  history  of  the  rise  of  the  stoic  philosophy. 

These  essays  and  the  twelve  books  of  the  maxims  make  up  the  volume 
now  before  us.  The  life-thoughts  of  any  earnest  and  great  man,  who  has 
lived  in  an  important  period  of  the  world's  history,  are  full  of  interest; 
but  when  the  purity  of  character  and  nobility  of  life  are  inculcated  by  a 
heathen  monarch,  our  admiration  is  mixed  with  wonder.  We  can  realize 
how  it  was  that  his  subjects  revered  him  almost  as  a  god,  and  that  every 
bouse  contained  his  likeness.  The  battle  he  fought  and  triumphs  he  won 
are  told  by  history.  The  column  commemorative  of  these  victories  is  now 
mutilated,  but  his  little  book  will  keep  his  name  in  grateful  remembrance, 
for  truth  is  unchangeable. 

^  See  Harper  &  Brothers,  p.  83. 
^  See  Lee  &  Shepard,  p.  85. 
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The  lovers  of  romance  and  all  who  are  interested  in  vivid  delineations  of 
human  character  find  delight  in  the  brilliant  works  of  Mr.  Dickens.  We 
need  not  acquaint  the  public  with  the  characteristics  of  his  writings  or 
commend  their  merits.  We  wish  at  the  present  time  to  call  attention  to 
the  "  household  edition  "  ^  of  his  works,  issued  by  the  Harpers  in  sixteen 
volumes.  The  type,  though  not  large  enough  to  make  the  series  too  volu- 
minous, is  yet  clear  and  legible,  the  general  style  is  tasteful,  and  the  nu- 
merous illustrations  will  render  it  attractive  to  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque 
and  the  ludicrous. 

The  Century :  Its  Fruits  and  Its  Festival^  is  a  book  which  will 
deeply  interest  all  who  visited  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  refreshing  their 
memory  as  to  what  they  saw  while  there.  It  will  serve  also  to  convey  a 
quite  definite  idea  of  the  exhibition  to  those  who  did  not  have  the  privilege 
of  seeing  it.  It  is  comparatively  brief,  considering  the  vastness  of  the 
theme,  and  many  who  read  its  pages  will  wish  that  the  record  were  more 
extensive.  The  numerous  lliustrations  are  elegant  and  add  greatly  to 
he  interest  and  value  of  the  book.  The  character  of  the  house  which 
issues  it  is  a  guarantee  that  it  has  no  ephemeral  character. 

Our  juvenile  friends  who  are  favored  with  funds  surely  have  no  lack  of 
opportunities  to  secure  entertaining  and  useful  books. 

A  Happy  Summer  (American  Tract  Society,  New  York)  is  the  title  of 
as  charming  a  book  as  a  child  can  crave.  It  contains  sixteen  chapters, 
about  one  third  of  which  are  occupied  in  describing  the  children's  visit  to 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston.  The  volume  is  elegantly  illustrated 
with  silhouettes. 

Afaybee*s  Stepping  Stones  (Henry  Hoyt)  is  an  excellent  book  for  youth. 
It  contains  fifty- two  golden  texts,  one  for  each  week  in  the  year,  illustrated 
by  a  story  well  suited  to  impress  the  mind  with  moral  and  religious  truths. 

Four  Girls  at  Chatauqua  (D.  Lothrop  &  Co.)  is  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  four  gay  girls  who  visited  a  camp-meeting  for  pleasure,  and  were 
there  made  the  subjects  of  renewing  grace.  It  is  a  good  Sabbath-school 
book,  and  suitable  for  a  gift-book  in  the  family  circle.  The  Randolphs  is 
written  by  the  same  author  and  issued  by  the  same  publishers  as  the  fore- 
going. It  has  also  a  religious  character,  and  may  be  profitably  read  by  our 
children  and  youth. 

Mother  Wesfs  Neighbors  (American  Tract  Society,  Boston)  is  another 
work  of  a  useful  character  and  calculated  to  interest  the  readers  in  doing 
good  among  the  poor  and  friendless.  It  can  hardly  be  called  juvenile,  but 
it  is  worthy  to  be  found  in  Sabbath-school  libraries  and  Christian  homes. 

^  See  Harper  &  Brothers,  p.  83. 
2  See  J,  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  p.  87. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Harper  6*  Brothers^  New  York* 

The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals.    With  a  Study  of  the  Relations  of 

Living  and  Extinct  Faunas  as  elucidating  the    Past  Changes  of  the  Earth's 

Surface.    By  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  Author  of  "  The  Malay  Archipelago,"  etc. 

1876.    In  two  volumes,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations.    8vo.    pp.   505,   607. 

I10.00. 
The  Life  of  John  Locke.    By  H.  R.* Fox  Bourne.     1876.    In  two  volumes.     8vo. 

pp.  488,  574.    ^5.00. 
The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay.    By  his  nephew,  G.  Otto  Trevelyan.    In 

two  vols.    VoL  II.    8vo.    pp.416.    t^JOQ. 
The  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette,  Queen  of  France.    By  Charles  Duke  Yonge.     1876. 

8va    pp.  473s    ^2.50. 
A  Homeric  Dictionary  for  Use  in  Schools  and  Colleges.    From  the  German  of 

Dr.  Georg  Autenrieth.    Translated,  with  Additions  and  Corrections,  by  Rob- 
ert P.  Keep,  Ph.  D.   1877.     i2mo.    pp.  337.    $1.50. 
The  Works  of  Charles  Dickens.     Household  Edition. 
The  Old  Curiosity  Shop.    Illustrations  by  Thomas   Worth.    1872.   8vo.   pp.  233. 

51.25. 
The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit    With  fifty-nine  Illustrations  by 

J.  Barnard.     1872.    8vo.    pp.  350.    ^i.oo. 
The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Nicholas  Nickleby.     With  fifty-two  Illustrations 

by  C.  S.  Reinhart     1873.    8vo.    pp.  339.    ^1.50. 
The  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club.    With  fifty-two  Illustrations  by 

Thomas  Nast.     1873.    ^^o*    PP*  3^^'    ^i*5o* 
Bleak  House.    With  sixty-one  Illustrations  by  F.  Barnard,    pp.  361.     $1.50. 
Little   Dorrit    With  fifly-eight  Illustrations  by  J.  Mahoney.     1873.    8vo.    pp. 

354.    51.50. 
Dombey  and  Son.    With  fifty-two  Illustrations  by  W.  L.  Sheppard.     1874.    8vo. 

PP-355-    ^i-5o- 
Bamaby  Rudge.    With  forty-four  Illustrations  by  J.  Barnard.     1875.    8vo.    pp. 

263.    $[.oo. 

The  Uncommercial  Traveller,  Hard  Times,  and  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood. 
With  forty-five  Illustrations.     1876.    8vo.    pp.328,    ti^^o. 

The  Adventures  of  Oliver  Twist.  With  twenty-eight  Illustrations  by  J.  Ma- 
honey.    1876.    8vo.    pp.  171     5i*oo. 

Pictures  from  Italy,  Sketches  by  Boz,  and  American  Notes.  1877.  8vo.  pp* 
383.    5100. 

David  Copperfield.  1877.  With  Illustrations  and  Portrait  of  the  Author.  8vo. 
pp.  361.    51.50- 

Scribner^  Armstrong  &*  Co.,  New  York. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Critical,  Doctrinal,  and  Homiletical,  with 
Special  Reference  to  Ministers  and  Students.  By  John  Peter  Lange,  D.  D.,  in 
connection  with  a  number  of  European  Divines.  Translated  from  the  German, 
and  edited,  with  additions,  original  and  selected,  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.,  in  con- 
nection with  American  scholars  of  various  evangelical  denominations.  Vol.  VII 
of  the  Old  Testament,  containing  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther. 
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pp.  536.     Vol.  XIII  of  the  Old  Testament,  conUining  Ezekiel  and  Daniel. 

8vo.    pp.  763.    ^5.00  per  volume. 
Sermons  on  Christ  and   His   Salvation.    By  Horace  Boshnell.     1877.    i2mo. 

pp.  456.    ^i-sa 
Epochs  of  Ancient  History.    Edited  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.,  and  Charles 

Sankey,  m.a.    The  Athenian  Empire.    G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.,  joint-editor  of  the 

series.    With  five  maps.     i6mo.    pp.  257.    $1.00. 
Epochs  of  Modern  History.    Edited  by  Edward  E.  Morris,  M.  a.,  J.  S.  Phillpotts, 

B.  c.  L.,  and  C.  Colbeck,  m.  a.    The  Early  Plantagenets.    By  William  Stubbs, 

M.  A  ,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.    With 

two  maps.    i6mo.     pp.  300.    ^i.oo. 
Turkistan.    Notes  of  a  Journey  in  Russian  Turkistan,  Khokand,  Bukhara,  and 

Kuldja.    By  Eugene  Schuyler.     With  three  maps  and  numerous  illustrations. 

In  two  vols.     1877.    8vo.    pp.  411,  463.    ^5.00. 
The  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis.    By  George  Smith,  of  the  Department  of  Ori- 
ental Antiquities,  British  Museum.    Royal  8vo.    pp.  319.    ^4.00.    Credited  in 

the  Quarterly  for  April,  1876  (p.  345),  to  Harper  &  Brothers;  should  have  been 

credited  to  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 

Robert  Carter  &*  Brothers,  New  York, 

The  Footsteps  of  St.  Peter :  being  the  Life  and  Times  of  the  Apostle.  By  J.  R. 
Macduff,  D.  D.     1877.     1 2  mo.    pp.  632.    |2.oa 

My  Old  Letters.     By  Horatius  Bonar,  D.  D.     1877.    8vo.     pp.  352.    $2.00. 

The  True  Man,  and  Other  Practical  Sermons.  By  Rev.  Samuel  S.  Mitchell,  D.  ix 
1876.    8vo.    pp.  236.    ^1.50. 

Stories  of  Vinegar  Hill.  Three  vols.  I.  The  Old  Church  Door,  and  Fowls  of 
the  Air.  II.  Golden  Thorns,  and  Plants  without  Root.  III.  An  Hundred- 
fold, and  Spring  Work.     1877.     i6mo.    pp.  164,  158,  178.    $1.00  per  volume. 

Holiday  House :  A  Series  of  Tales.  By  Catherine  Sinclair.  1877.  i6mo.  pp. 
318.    $1.25. 

Fritz's  Victory  and  Other  Stories.  By  A.  L.  O.  E.  1877.  i8mo.  pp.  152. 
75  cents. 

The  Truant  Kitten  and  Other  Stories.  By  A.  L.  O.  E.  i8mo.  pp.  154.  75 
cents. 

The  Tiny  Red  Nightcap  and  Other  Stories.  ByA.  L.O.  E.  i8mo.  pp.  154. 
75  cents. 

A.  S,  Barnes  6*  C?.,  New  York, 

The  History  of  Liberty :  A  Paper  read  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
Feb.  6,  1866.  By  John  F.  Aiken.  With  Selected  Notes.  1877.  i2mo.  pp. 
163.    ^i.oo. 

R,  Tibbals  <&*  Sons,  New  York, 

The  Meaning  and  Power  of  Baptism.  By  Rev.  J.  G.  D.  Stearns.  1877.  i2mo. 
pp.  287.    $1.25. 

American  TVact  Society,  New  York, 

Rowland  Hill :  His  Life,  Anecdotes,  and  Pulpit  Sayings.  By  Vernon  J.  Charles- 
worth.    With  an  Introduction  by  C.  H.  Spurgeon.     i6mo.    pp.  297.    |i.oa 

A  Night  and  a  Day ;  also,  Apple-Tree  Court  and  The  Worth  of  a  Baby.  By 
Hesba  Stretton.     i6mo.     pp.  128.    73  cents. 

The  Home  Garden.    Compiled  by  Mrs.  M.  W.  Lawrence.  32mo.  pp.  256.  |i.oo. 
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Jatius  R,  Osgood  6^  Co,^  Boston. 

In  the  Levant    By  Charles  Dudley  Warner.     Author  of  "  My  Summer  in  a 

Garden,"  "  My  Winter  on  the  Nile,"  etc.     1877.    i2mo.    pp.  374.    ^2.00. 

Flower  and  Thorn.  Later  Poems.  By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  1877.  i2mo. 
pp.  149.    ^1.25. 

Harold :  A  Drama.    By  Alfred  Tennyson.    Author's  edition  from  advance  sheets. 

1877.    i6mo.    pp.  17a    ^i.oa 
Three  Memorial  Poems.    By  James  Russell  Lowell.    1877.    Small  4to.    pp.  92. 

$1.25. 
That  New  World  and  Other  Poems.    By  Mrs.  S.  M.  B.  Piatt,  author  of  "  A 

Woman's  Poems,"  "  A  Voyage  to  the  Fortunate  Isles,"  etc    1877.    i2mo.    pp. 

13a    $i.5a 
Poems  of  Places.    Edited  by  Henry  W.  Longfellow.    Scotland.    Vols.  I  and  II, 

Scotland.    Vol.  Ill,  Scotland,  Denmark,  Iceland,  Norway,  and  Sweden,    pp. 

246,  266,  268.    ^i  00  per  volume.    Ireland.    One  vol.  pp.  260.    ^i.oa    France. 

VoL  I,  France.    Vol.  H,  France  and  Savoy,    pp.  265,  266.    $1.00  per  vol. 
Nature.     By  Ralph  Waldo    Emerson.     1876.     Vest-Pocket  3eries.     pp.  93. 

50  cents. 

Lockwood^  Brooks  &*  Co,^  Boston, 

Sermons  on  the  International  Sunday  School  Lessons  for  ^1877.    By  the  Monday 

Club.     1877.    Crown  8vo.    pp.  448.    $i.5a 
In  the  Sky  Garden.    By  Lizzie  W.  Champney.    Illustrated  by  J.  Wells  Champ- 

ney  ("  Champ ").     1877.    4to.    pp.211.    $200. 
The  Story  of  Our  Country.    By  Mrs.  L.  B.  Monroe.    With  Illustrations.    Small 

4ta    pp.  272.    $i.5a 
Student  Life  at  Harvard.     1876.     i2mo.    pp.518.    $2.oa 
Fifty  Years  with  the  Sabbath  Schools.     By  Rev.  Asa  Bullard,  A.  M.    1876.    i2mo. 

pp.336.    ^1.75. 

Lee  6^  Shepard^  Boston, 

Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  Emperor  of  the  Romans.  Translated 
by  George  Long.    New  and  Complete  Edition.    Small  4to.    pp.  31a    ^1.25. 

Winwood  Cliff ;  or,  Oscar,  The  Sailor's  Son.  By  Daniel  Wise,  D.  D.  (Francis 
Forrester,  Esq.)    1876.    i6mo.    pp.  314.    $1.25. 

Roberts  Brothers, 

Reason,  Faith,  and  Duty :  Sermons  preached  chiefly  in  the  College  Chapel.  By 
James  Walker,  d.  d.,  ll.  d.,  late  President  of  Harvard  College.  1877.  i2mo. 
pp.  454.    |2.oa 

Noyes^  Snow  &*  Co.,  Boston. 

Long  Look  House.  A  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls.  By  Edward  Abbott  Silhouette 
Illustrations  by  Helen  Maria  Hinds.    1877.     lamo.    pp.  158.    I1.25. 

D.  Lothrop  &»  Co.^  Boston. 

Mrs.  Hurd's  Niece :  Six  Months  of  a  Girl's  life.    By  Ella  Farman.    i2mo.    pp. 

357.    $i.5a 
Hours  of  Christian  Devotion.    Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  A.  Tholuck. 

With  a  Prefoce  by  Rev.  Horatius  Bonar,  d.  d.    i2mo.    pp.  356.    ^i.oo. 
Song  Victories  of  "  The  Bliss  and  Sankey  Hymns."    Being  a  collection  of  one 

hundred  incidents  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  power  of  the  Hymns  contained  in 
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"  Gospel  Hymns  and  Sacred  Songs."    With  an  Introductory  Letter  by  Rev. 
Geo.  F.  Pentecost,  D.  D.,  and  an  Appendix  containing  Biographical  Sketches  of 
Mr.  Ira  D.  Sankey  and  Mr.  P.  P.  Bliss.     i2mo.    pp.  156.    Boards,  50 cents; 
cloth,  75  cents. 
Canning  Workmen.    By  Pansy.    i6mo.    pp.  349.    $1.25. 

Henry  Hoyt^  Boston, 

Mrs.  Fie1ding*s  Household :  A  Sketch  from  Real  Life.     i6mo.    pp.  3ja    $1.25. 
Fireside  Talks  ;  or,  Stories  on  the  Commandments.    By  C.  E.  K.  Davis,  Author 

of  **  Bernice,"  "  Daisy  Deane,"  etc     i8mo.    pp.  22a    75  cents. 
Mountain  Patriots :   A  Story^  of  the  Reformation  in  Savoy.     i6mo.    pp.  363. 

^1.25. 
Walter  Robertson.    By  Arthur  £.  Clesson.     i6mo.    pp.  256.    ^1.15. 
The  First  Glass  of  Wine ;  or,  Clarence  Mortimer.    By  Nellie  Grahame.     i8mo. 

pp.  124.     50  cents. 

Congregational  Publishing  Society ^  Boston, 

Myra ;  or,  A  Child's  Story  of  Missionary  Life.    By  C.  C.  Tracy,  of  Marsovan, 

Turkey.     i6mo.    pp.  89.     50  cents. 
Notes  on  International  Sabbath  School  Lessons  for  1877.   P^i'^  ^>  Old  Testament 

By  John  E.  Todd,  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer.    New  Haven,  Conn. 

Part  II.  New  Testament.    By  Matthew  B.  Riddle,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  New 

Testament  Exegesis  Theological  Institute,  of  Conn.    Hartford.    4to.    pp.  203. 

$1.25. 

American  Tract  Society ^  Boston, 
How  to  see  Jesus.    By  James  William  Kimball.    i8mo.    pp.  252.    ^i.oa 

American  Unitarian  Association^  Boston, 

Endeavors  after  the  Christian  Life.    Discourses  by  James  Martineau.     Reprinted 
from  the  Sixth  English  Edition.     1876.     i2mo.    pp.  449.    ^i.oo. 

Presbyterian  Board  0/  Publication,  Philadelphia. 

History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.    By  the 

Rev.  E.  H.  Gillett,  D.  D.    Revised  Edition.    2  vols.    8vo.    pp.  576, 605.   $5.oa 
Presbyterians  and  the  Revolution.     By  the  Rev.  W.  P.   Breed,   D.  D.     i2mo. 

pp.  205.    75  cents. 
Boys  at  Eastwick.    By  M.  £.  Griffith,  Author  of  "  Leaves  and  Fruit."    i2mo. 

pp.  255.    ^1.00. 
Grace  Westervelt ;  or,  The  Children  of  the  Covenant    A  Sequel  to  "Theodore." 

i2mo.    pp.311.    $1.25. 
Centennial  Historical  Discourses  delivered  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  June,  1876, 

by  appointment  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 

United  States  of  America.    With  the  Moderator's  Sermon  before  the  General 

Assembly  of  1876.    i2mo.    pp.  300.    $i.5a 
Wat  Adams,  the  Young  Machinist,  and  his  Proverbs.      By  Mrs.  Mary  D.  R. 

Boyd.     i6mo.    pp.  247.    $1.00. 
Leaves  and  Fruit    By  M.  E.  Griffith.     i2mo.    pp.  368.    ^1.25. 
Dea.  Gibbs'  Enemy.    By  Mrs.  A.  K.  Dunning.  (Nellie  Grahame.)    i6mo.  pp.  386. 

I1.25. 
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Fanner  Tompkins  and  his  Bibles.    By  Rev.  Willis  J.  Beecher.    i6mo.    pp.  320. 

I1.25. 
Alice  Dunbar :   A  Story  of  the  Times  of  John  Knox.    By  Lucy  Spottswood. 

i8mo.    pp.  155.    60  cents. 

The  Peddler  of  La  Grave.    By  Martha  Farquharson.    i8mo.    pp.  14a    55  cents. 
Mr.  Warner's  Household.    By  Marion  Howard.     i8mo.    pp.  132.     55  cents. 
The  Dawn  of  Light :  A  Story  of  the  Zenana  Mission.    By  Mary  £.  Leslie.    iSmo. 
pp.  178.    65  cents. 

7.  B.  Lippincott  &»  Co.^  PhUadelphia. 

History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  Catholic.  By  William  H. 
Prescott.  New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  the  Author's  latest  Corrections  and 
Additions.  Edited  by  John  Foster  Kirk.  In  3  vols.  Vols.  I,  II,  and  III. 
I2ma    pp.  504,  508,  574.    ^2.25  a  volume. 

The  Century :  Its  Fruits  and  Its  Festival.  Being  a  History  and  Description  of 
the  Centennial  Exhibition,  with  a  Preliminary  Outline  of  Modern  Progress.  By 
Edward  C.  Bruce.  With  Numerous  Illustrations.  1877.  Crown  8vo.  pp. 
252.    ^3.00. 

7.  H,  Coaies  <&•  CV».,  Philadelphia, 

Essays  in  Literary  Criticism.  By  Richard  Holt  Hutton.  Goethe  and  his  Influ- 
ence ;  Nathaniel  Hawthorne ;  Arthur  Hugh  Clough ;  Wordsworth  and  his 
Genius ;  George  Eliot ;  Matthew  Arnold.     i2mo.    pp*  355>    ^1.50. 

R.  y.  Wnght,  Tacony,  Philadelphia, 

Prindpia  ;  or,  Basis  of  Social  Science.  Being  a  Survey  of  the  Subject  from  the 
Moral  and  Theological,  yet  Liberal  and  Progressive,  Standpoint.  By  R.  J. 
Wright.  BookV.  Limited  Communion.  Third  Edition,  Revised.  1876.  8vo. 
pp.  90.    75  cents. 

y,  E,  Goodrich^  Oberlin, 
Sermons  on  Gospel  Themes.  By  Rev.  C.  G.  Finney.    1876.    i2mo.  pp.  417.  ^1.50. 

S.  C  Griggs  6t*  Co.,  Chicago, 

Fridthjof's  Saga:  A  Norse  Romance.  By  Esaias  Tegnfer,  Bishop  of  Wcxio. 
Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  Thomas  A.  E.  Hoi  comb  and  Martha  A.  Lyon 
Holcomb.     1877.     i2mo.    pp.  213.    ^1.50. 

Gcvemment  Printing  Office^  Washington. 

Public  Libraries  of  the  United  States  of  America;  their  History,  Condition,  and 
Management  Special  Report.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion.    1876.    Part  I.    8vo.    pp.1187.    Part  II.    Special  Report     8vo.    pp.89. 

PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

The  Diaconate.  A  Commemorative  Sermon  preached  June  18,  1876,  and  an 
Address  delivered  at  the  funeral  of  Dea.  Alvah  Kittredge,  June  13,  1876,  in  the 
Eliot  Church,  Boston.  By  Rev.  A.  C.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  Senior  Pastor.  1S76. 
Boston  :  Congregational  Publishing  Society.    8vo.    pp.  36. 

The  Bible  in  the  Last  One  Hundred  Years.  An  Historical  Discourse  for  the 
American  Bible  Society  in  the  United  States  Centennial.     1876.    8vo.    pp.  36. 
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The  Centennial  Situation  of  Woman.  Address  by  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Bullock  at 
the  Commencement  Anniversary  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  Massachusetts, 
June  22,  1876.    Worcester.    8vo.    pp.  45. 

The  Mask  of  Comus.  By  John  Milton.  Edited,  with  copious  explanatory  notes 
and  with  exercises  in  synonymes  for  the  use  of  classes  in  Reading,  Analysis, 
and  Parsing,  by  Homer  B.  Sprague,  A.  M.,  ph.  d.  1876.  New  York  :  J.  W. 
Schermerhom  &  Co.,  14  Bond  Street    8vo.    pp.  31. 

Against  the  Ministers  of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Ministerial  Association. 
By  Augusta  Moore.    8vo.    pp.  6a    Poultney,  Vt :  Journal  Office. 

Free  Schools :  Are  they  in  Danger  ?  If  so,  from  what  Sources  ?  Speech  of 
Hon.  Henry  W.  Blair,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Saturday,  July  29,  1876.    8va    pp.  24. 

The  Political  Trinity  of  Despotism.  A  Chapter  from  Vaticanism  Unmasked ;  or, 
Romanism  in  the  United  States.  By  a  Puritan  of  the  nineteenth  century.  1876. 
Cambridge,  Mass. :  Published  by  the  Principia  Club.  i6mo.  pp.  16.  I5  per 
hundred  ;  $30  per  thousand. 

Manual  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  and  Society,  of  Ravenswood,  HI. 
1876.    i6mo.    pp.  19. 

Manual  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Northfield,  Vt,  July,  1876.  iSma 
pp.  2a 

Manual  of  the  First  Church,  Dover,  N.  H.     1876.     i6mo.    pp.  51. 

Manual  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Morrisville,  N.  Y.     i8mo. 

Vick's  Floral  Guide  for  1S77.  Published  quarterly  by  James  Vick,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.    Price,  25  cents  a  year. 

Addresses  at  the  Inauguration  of  Rev.  Horatio  Q.  Butterfield,  D.D.,  as  President 
of  Olivet  College,  Olivet,  Mich.     1877.    Detroit    8vo.    pp.  29. 

Pentecostal  Methods  of  Evangelization,  delivered  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  American  Missionary  Association,  Fitchburg,  Oct  25  and  26,  1876.  By 
Rev.  C.  L.  Woodworth,  Boston,  Mass.  1877.  New  York :  Am.  Miss.  Asso- 
ciation, 56  Reade  St    8vo.    pp.  16. 

Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Rev.  John  Gridley,  M.  D.,  preached  at  the  Congregational 
Church,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  Dec  31.  1876.  By  the  Pastor,  Rev.  H.  C.  Hitchcock. 
8vo.    p.  8. 

Fifty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  Harvard  College,  1875-76.  Cam- 
bridge :    Press  of  John  Wilson  &  Son.    1877.    Svo.    pp.  97. 

Mutual  Criticism.  Office  of  the  American  Socialist,  Oneida,  N.  Y.  1876.  i8ma 
pp.94. 

Centennial  Paper.  The  American  Colonist  in  Oregon :  An  Address  delivered  be- 
fore the  Pioneer  Historical  Society  of  Oregon,  at  Astoria,  Felx  22, 1876^  by 
Rev.  Geo.  H.  Atkinson,  D.  D.    8vo.    p.  8. 

Historical  Address  on  the  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Gath- 
ering of  the  Congregational  Church,  Kingston,  N.  H.,  Sept  28  (17,  O.  S.), 
1S75*  ^y  ^^^*  J*  ^*  Mellish,  a  former  Pastor,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Account 
of  the  Exercises,  by  Rev.  J.  Chapman,  the  present  Pastor,  and  to  which  is  added 
an  Appendix.    Providence,  R.  I.,  1876.    8vo.    pp.  37. 
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History  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  East  Hampton,  Conn.  A  Sermon 
preached  by  Rev.  Joel  S.  Ives,  Pastor  of  the  Church,  July  9,  1876.  Printed  by 
Request    Middletown,  Conn.:  Pelton  &  King.     1876.    Svo.    pp.  18. 

God's  Providence  for  Forty  Years :  Three  Discourses  at  the  Fortieth  Anniver- 
sary of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.  By  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Crawford,  Pastor.    Green  Bay,  Wis.:    Root  &  Kimball.    1876.     i2mo. 

PP-  37. 

The  Religious  and  Ecclesiastical  Contrast  within  the  Bounds  of  Suffolk  West 
Conference,  between  the  Years  1776  and  1876.  An  Address  read  before  the 
Suffolk  West  Conference  at  its  Meeting  in  Aubumdale,  Oct  11, 1876.  By  Rev. 
Increase  N.  Tarboz,  D. D.    Boston.    1876.    Svo.    pp.23. 

Report  of  the  Chaplain  of  the  State  Prison  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Rev.  S.  Lewis 
B.  Speare.    1876.    Svo.    pp.  14. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Third  Church  Congress  in  the  United  States.  1876. 
Boston :  Riverside  Press.    Svo.    pp.  14. 

A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Hoyt,  d.  d.  Cambridgeport,  Mass., 
Nov.  30^  1S76.    "Thou  hast  enlarged  me  when  I  was  in  distress."    pp.  15. 

Minutes  of  the  Seventh  Triennial  Convention  held  at  Chicago,  May  10,  1876,  in 
Connection  with  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Chicago,  175  Monroe 
Street    Svo.    pp.  42. 

Wide  Awake :  An  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Young  People.  Boston :  D.  Lothrop 
&  Co.    20  cents  a  number ;  $2.00  a  year. 

Schermerhom's  Monthly :  A  Magazine  for  Parents  and  Teachers.  August,  1876. 
Svo.    pp.  384.    |2  per  annum.    Single  No.  20  cents. 

An  DIustrated  Descriptive  Manual  of  School  Material.  90th  Edition.  Revised 
and  Enlarged.    J.  W.  Schermerhom.    8va    pp.  224.    25  cents. 

Catalogue  of  the  Loan  Collection  of  Revolutionary  Relics  exhibited  at  the 
Old  South  Church,  November,  1876,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Old  South  Purchase 
Fond.  Seventh  Edition.  1876k  Press  of  George  H.  Ellis.  Svo.  pp.  44. 
50  cents. 

History  of  the  Old  South  Church.  Published  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Old  South 
Fund.    1876.    Svo.    pp.  73.    50  cents. 

The  Development  Hypothesis :  Is  it  sufficient  ?  By  James  McCosh,  d.  d., 
u.  D.,  President  of  Princeton  College.    1876^    i6ma    pp.  104. 

The  Relation  of  the  Bible  to  Science :  Three  Discourses  delivered  at  the  Salem 
Street  Church,  Worcester,  February,  186S,  by  Merrill  Richardson,  Pastor  of  the 
Church.  Published  by  Request  For  sale  by  Grout  &  Bigelow.  Worcester. 
Svo.    pp.  38. 

Divinity  of  the  Ballot :  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  Thanksgiving  Day.   By.  J.  E.  Rankin,  D.  D.  Svo.  pp.  7. 
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The  Present  Number,  —  The  first  number  of  the  year  is  delayed  as  usunl.  We 
did  not  receive  the  minutes  of  New  York  until  the  17th  of  January.  Although 
proof-sheets  of  a  portion  of  the  Missouri  minutes  came  earlier,  we  did  not  receive 
a  full  copy  of  the  minutes  of  that  State  until  the  24th  of  January.  The  record  of 
the  churches  of  Colorado  has  not  reached  us  even  now,  and  we  are  compelled  to 
use  such  fragmentary  statistics  of  the  Colorado  churches  as  have  been  furnished 
us  by  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society.  Still,  with  much  labor  and  heavy 
expense,  we  have  endeavored  to  bringdown  the  column  of  pastoral  supply, the 
ordination  of  ministers,  and  their  post-office  addresses,  to  the  time  of  our  going  to 
press.    Hence  the  value  of  the  number  is  not  diminished  by  the  delay. 

We  would  express  our  obligations  to  the  secretaries  of  the  various  State  organ- 
izations who  have  kindly  furnished  us  with  copies  of  their  minutes,  and  who  have 
bestowed  an  incalculable  amount  of  labor  in  preparing  their  statistical  tables.  We 
have  some  occasion  to  appreciate  that  kind  of  labor,  and  we  cheerfully  offer  oor 
tribute  to  the  patient  service  of  these  State  officials. 

The  Date  of  the  Statistical  Yeir,  —  We  have  endeavored  to  induce  all  the  State 
Associations  to  adopt  Jan  i,  preceding  their  annual  meetings,  as  the  date  of  their 
annual  statistics,  thus  making  their  statistical  year  correspond  with  the  civil  year, 
and  securing  uniformity  in  all  the  States.  As  it  now  is,  we  have  not  less  than 
seventeen  different  dates  to  the  statistics,  and  cannot  give  a  general  summary 
of  the  number  of  churches  or  members,  in  the  whole  country,  at  any  given  time. 

The  demand  in  the  different  State  Associations  is  for  the  latest  possible  statis- 
tics. That  this  is  not  the  most  reasonable  demand  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  results 
in  securing  only  imperfect  returns  and  that  it  renders  it  impossible  to  have  uniform- 
ity in  all  the  States.  It  takes  no  little  time  to  secure  full  and  accurate  returns.  It 
is  utterly  impracticable,  unless  it  be  in  a  State  where  there  are  only  a  few  churches, 
to  secure  recent  statistics  and  have  them  full  and  reliable.  In  statistics  accuracy  is 
more  important  than  the  recentness  of  the  date.  One  object  sought  by  the  State 
Associations  is  to  give  fresh  interest  to  their  annual  meetings ;  but  this  interest 
depends  upon  the  report  of  the  state  of  religion,  which  should  be  brought  down  to 
the  latest  possible  date.  As  to  statistical  tables,  the  true  interest  is  in  their  accu- 
racy, not  in  whether  the  date  is  a  few  months  earlier  or  later. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  great  ingathering  into  our  churches  is  ordinarily  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  so  that  in  adopting  Jan.  i  as  the  date  of  our  statistics,  we 
render  it  impossible  to  include  this  ingathering.  In  reply,  we  need  only  state  that 
with  Jan.  i  as  the  date,  we  include  the  ingathering  of  the  previous  year;  hence  we 
have  an  annual  ingathering  included  as  truly  as  we  should  have  by  the  adoption  of 
any  other  date. 

By  the  adoption  of  Jan.  i  as  the  date  of  the  statistical  year,  most  of  the  States 
can  have  their  statistical  tables  prepared  for  their  annual  meetings ;  some  States 
can  have  them  in  print  if  this  be  desirable;  and  all  can  be  ready  to  print  their  min- 
utes soon  after  the  close  of  their  meeting.  In  New  York,  for  instance,  what  dif- 
ference does  it  make  as  to  the  recentness  of  their  statistics  whether  they  gather 
their  facts  for  Jan.  i,  report  them  in  full  at  their  meeting  in  October,  and  go  to 
press  with  them  at  once,  or  whether  they  attempt  to  get  statistics  as  late  as  Aug. 
31,  find  that  they  can  give  only  a  partial  report  at  their  meeting,  and  are  not 
able  to  issue  the  minutes  until  January  of  the  following  year  ? 

The  value  of  the  statistics  is  essentially  impaired  by  having  blanks,  with  no  re- 
port, or  by  making  use  of  the  reports  of  a  previous  year,  or  by  giving  a  conjectural 
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number,  as  is  sometimes  done.  The  only  possible  way  of  securing  fulness  and  ac- 
curacy is  the  adoption  of  a  date  which  will  allow  adequate  time  for  collecting  the 
£ict8,  and  the  ovXy  possible  way  to  secure  uniformity  in  all  the  States  is  to  adopt  a 
date  as  early  as  Jan.  i,  preceding  all  the  annual  meetings.  We  commend  this 
subject  anew  to  the  consideration  of  the  several  State  bodies. 

751^  Presbyterian  Ministry.  —  In  recording  the  names  of  "  ministers  received 
from  other  denominations,'*  we  do  not  include  in  the  list  the  names  of  Presbyterian 
ministers,  because  this  denomination  and  ours  are  so  near  together,  and  cross- 
ing the  line  between  us  is  so  frequent  Indeed,  so  mingled  are  the  two  denomi- 
nations that  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  to  which  party  some  men  belong. 
There  were  four  ministers  among  the  deceased  last  year  who  were  reported  by  botb 
denominations,  and  many  more  among  the  living.  We  have  a  suggestion  to  make 
which  may  well  receive,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  attention  of  our  Presbyterian  friends. 
According  to  their  theory,  a  man,  when  he  becomes  a  minister,  loses  his  relation 
to  a  local  church  and  enters  a  peerage  in  which  he  is  responsible  directly  only  to 
his  minbterial  brethren.  Such  an  idea  as  this,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  foreign  from 
Congregationalism,  which  holds  as  sacred  and  permanent  the  relation  of  every 
professed  disciple  of  Christ  to  the  local  church. 

When  a  Presbyterian  minister  becomes  the  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church,  he 
receives,  if  he  asks  for  it,  a  dismission  from  the  Presbytery  and  a  recommendation 
to  a  Congregational  Association  of  Ministers.  But  what  becomes  of  his  church 
relation  ?  As  a  Congregationalist  he  must  be  a  member  of  some  local  church, 
but  the  Presbyterians  give  him  no  appropriate  credentials  which  he  can  use  in 
joining  a  church.  Is  it  said  that  he  can  use  his  certificate  of  dismission  from  the 
Presbytery  ?  To  this  there  are  three  objections,  i.  It  has  reference,  in  form,  to 
ministerial  standing,  and  not,  except  by  implication,  to  church  standing.  2.  It  is 
addressed  to  a  ministerial  association  and  not  to  a  church.  3.  It  cannot  be  re- 
tained by  the  church  as  a  credential,  because  it  is  needed  by  the  bearer  in  joining 
the  association  to  which  it  is  addressed.  If  our  Presbyterian  friends,  as  good 
neighbors,  when  one  of  their  number  leaves  them  to  become  a  Congregationalist, 
are  disposed  to  facilitate  the  change,  we  think  that  they  will  furnish  him  with  such 
credentials  as  he  needs.  This  can  be  done  in  either  of  two  ways.  i.  The  Pres- 
byterian church  of  which  he  was  a  member  when  he  joined  the  Presbytery  can 
give  him  a  letter  of  church  standing  addressed  to  the  Congregational  church 
which  he  wishes  to  join.  Some  Presbyterian  churches  will  give  such  a  letter,  but 
others  refuse,  on  the  ground  that  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  them  ceased 
when  he  joined  the  Presbytery,  and  they  cannot  go  back  of  that  fact  and  resume 
any  responsibility  respecting  him.  2.  The  Presbytery  can  give  him  two  certifi- 
cates, one  of  church  standing  which  he  may  use  in  joining  a  Congregational 
church,  and  another  of  ministerial  standing  which  he  can  use  in  joining  a  Congre- 
gational association.  A  pastor  of  one  of  the  churches  in  Boston,  having  tried  re- 
peatedly in  vain  to  procure  a  letter  of  church  membership  from  the  Presbyterian 
church  to  which  he  belonged  before  joining  the  Presbytery,  was  finally  voted  into 
the  church  of  which  he  is  pastor  without  having  any  credentials ;  and  another  Bos- 
ton pastor,  coming  still  more  recently  from  the  Presbyterians,  having  no  creden- 
tials as  to  church  standing,  joined  the  church  of  which  he  is  pastor  by  making  a 
new  profession  of  his  faith.  Does  not  comity  between  denominations  require  our 
Presbyterian  friends  to  provide  some  way  in  which  to  relieve  their  brethren  who 
aoss  the  line  from  such  inconvenience  and  embarrassment  ? 
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QUARTERLY  RECORD.     1876. 


OHUBOHEB  FOSMED. 

BENSON',  Minn.,  Oct.  10, 10  memben. 

BKTHANY,  Kan.,  May  24, 15  members. 

BIO  RAPIDB,  Mich..  Dec.  8, 17  members. 

BEUCOKENKIDOB,  Mimi.,  Oct.  27, 14  mem- 
bers. 

OAHOKA  (nesr),  Mo.,  11  members. 

OHIOO,  Cal.,  15  members. 

CLEVELAND,  O.,  FrankUn  St.,  Not.  22, 
81  meroheis. 

BAST  TAWAS.  Mich.,  Oct.  29, 24  members. 

BDGEWOOD,  111.,  June  25. 

FLORBNCR,  Ala.,  Not.  19,  21  members. 

OIBSONVILLE.  O.,  Nov.  17,  18  members. 

INDIAN  TOWNSHIP,  Kan.,  Oct.  1, 9  mem- 
bers. 

KEOKUK,  lo..  Oct.  20,  Lather's  Congrega- 
tional (7h.  (Swedish),  36  members. 

KEWAUNEE,  Wis.,  Aug.     ,  9  members. 

M ANTON,  Mich.,  Nov.  8,  6  members. 

MAPLE VII.LE.  Keb.,  Nov.  9,  8  members. 

NASHVILLE,  Tenn.,  Oct.  29, 9  members. 

PLEASANT  PRAIRIE,  Wis.,  18  members. 

REPUBF  JC,  Mo.,  Sept.  24, 18  members. 

RICE  CO.,  Kan.,  7  members. 

ROCK  FALL8,  111.,  15  members. 

ROSE  VALE,  Kan.,  Nov.  29,  8  members. 

BESLEY'S  MILLS,  Neb.,  Dec.  14, 12  mem- 
bers. 

BUISUN,  Cat.,  Dec.  6, 16  members. 


mVISTEBS  GRDAIKED. 

BANGS,  FREDERICK  E.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Farmini^n,  lo.,  Dec.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  William  Salter,  d.  d.,  of  Burling- 
ton. Ordulning  prayer  by  Rev.  Joseph 
W.  Pickett,  of  Dea  Moines. 

BLAKE,  QEORGK  O.,  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry  in  Kirwin,  Kan.,  Sept.  21. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Samnel  G.  Wright,  of 
I^eecb  Lake,  Minn.  Ordaining  prayer 
by  Rev.  J.  R.  Eckman. 

BLAKE,  HENRY  A.,  over  the  Cb.  in 
Athol,  Mass.,  Sept.  13.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
William  L.  Gaffe,  of  Hartford,  Ct.  Or- 
daining  prayer  by  Rev.  Davis  Foster,  of 
Winchendon. 

BRAINBRD,  CHARLES  N.,  over  the  Cb. 
in  South  Dennis,  Mass..  Dee.  22.  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  Calvin  B.  Holbert,  D.  d.,  of 
Mlddlebnry  College,  Vt.  Ordaining 
prayer  by  Rev.  John  W.  Dodge,  of  Yar- 
mouth. 

BROWN,  ISRAEL,  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry,  in  Olney,  HI.,  Nov.  21.  Ser- 
mon  by  Rev.  Henry  B.  Dean,  of  Chicago. 

BUGBEE,  ROLL  A  O.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
West  Hartland,  Ct.,  Nov.  8.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Oeorge  B.  Hubbard,  of  Pecatonica, 
lU.  Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  Freder- 
ick H.  Adams,  or  New  Hartford. 

BULLOCK,  MOTIER  A.,  to  th«  work  of 
the  Ministry,  in  Oakwood,  Mioh.,  Oct. 
19.  Sermon  and  Ordaining  prayer  by 
Rev.  W.  T.  Pproule,  d.  d.,  ofbetrolt. 

CARTER,  HOMER  W.,  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry,  in  Tallrnadge,  O.,  Sept.  16. 

CHASE,  AUSTIN  S.,  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry,  in  Qoechee,  Vt,  Dec.  14.  Ser- 
mon  by  Kev.  Perrin  B.  Fisk,  of  Spring- 
field. Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  Jona- 
than Clement,  d.  d.,  of  Norwich. 


CHASE,  EZRA  B.,  to  the  work  of  tlM  Min- 
istry, In  Cortland,  ().,  June  90.  Ber- 
mon  by  Rev.  Samnel  Woleotl,  D.  D.,  of 
CleveUmd. 

CHENEY,  RUSSELL  L.,  to  the  work  of  th* 
Ministry,  in  Bloomlngton.  Wis.,  Oet.  Si. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Edward  D.  Eaton.  Or- 
daining prayer  by  Rev.  Samnol  W. 
Baton,  of  Lancaster. 

CLARK,  FRANK  E.,  over  tho  WUBstoii 
Ch.  In  Portland,  Me.,  Oct.  19.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Asa  D.  Smith,  D.  D.,  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  N.  H.  Ordainiiic 
prayer  by  Rev.  William  H.  Fonn,  of 
Foivand. 

CLARK,  ORVILLB  C,  to  the  work  of  tbo 
Ministry,  In  Vermillion,  O.,  Dee.  tS. 

CROSS,  ROWLAND  S.,  to  the  work  of  tbo 
Ministry,  In  St.  Johnsbury  Centre,  Vt.» 
Oct.  18.  Sermon  by  Rev.  James  Mo- 
Lean,  of  West  Bozford,  Mass.  Ordain* 
Ing  prayer  by  Rev.  John  P.  Humphrey, 
oxBast  St.  Johnsbunr. 

DICKINSON,  GEORGE  L.,  to  the  work  of 
the  Ministry,  In  Chepachet,  R.  I.,  Bept. 
20.  Sermon  by  Rev.  John  L.  Taylor, 
D.  D.,  of  Andover  S*'minary. 

BATON,  EDWARD  D.,  over  tho  Cb.  In 
Newton,  lo.,  Dec.  14.  Sermon  by  Ber. 
George  F.  Magoun,  d.  d.,  ef  Iowa  Col- 
lege. Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  Bamnol 
w.  Eston.  of  Lsncaster,  Wis. 

FERRIS,  HIRAM  J.,  to  the  work  of  tbo 
Ministry,  in  Stillman  Valley,  HL,  Bept 
7.  Sermon  by  Rev.  James  T.  Hyoo, 
D.  D.,  of  Chicago  S<«minary.  OrdntnlBv 
prayer  by  Rev.  Frank  P.  Woodbury,  of 
Rock  ford. 

GRANNIS,  GEORGB  H.,  over  tho  Oh.  in 
St.  Clair,  Mich.,  Nov.  1.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Philo  R.  Burd,  d.  d.,  of  Detroit. 
Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  Ward  I.  Hnnt, 
of  Columbus. 

HAMUN,  CHARLKS  H.,  to  tho  work  of 
the  Ministry,  in Chcstir, Mass., Sept.  10. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Washington  Gladden, 
of  Springfield.  Ordaining  prayer  by 
Rev.  Henry  Hopkins,  of  Westfleld. 

HARIUNGTON,  JAMES  L..  over  fho  Ch. 
In  Orange,  Vt.,  Oct.  Vt,  Sermon  bv  Rev. 
Isaac  Jennings,  of  Bennington  Centre. 
Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  William  8. 
Hazen,  of  Nortnfield. 

HARRIS,  D.  FISK,  over  the  Colnmbia  Oh. 
In  Cincinnati,  O.,  Deo.  .  8<*rmon  bj 
Rev.  Robert  G.  Hntchlns,  of  Colnmbw. 

HERBERT,  JOHN,  over  the  Ob.  in 
Stonghton,  Mass.,  Dec.  21.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Reuen  Thomas,  of  Brookline.  Oi^ 
daining  prayer  by  Rev.  John  O.  Labaroo, 

of  Randolph. 

HILL,  BBEN  L.,  to  the  work  of  the  Klnto- 
try,  In  Armada,  Mich.,  OcL  11.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Zachary  Eddy,  D.  d.,  of  De- 
troit. Installlnff  prayer  by  Rev.  Minor 
W".  Fairfield,  of  Romeo. 

HINCKLEY,  WILLIAM  H.,  to  the  work  of 
the  Ministry,  in  Wauwatosa,  Wis.,  Dhi. 
20.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Henry  C.  Hiteb* 
cook,  of  Kenosha.  OrdMining  prayer  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Glllef>ple,  of  Bristol. 

HORNER,  JOHN  W.,  over  the  Cb.  In 
Bloomfield,  lo.,  Oct.  9.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
Joseph  W.  Pickett,  of  Des  Moinea. 
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BUTCUINB,  WILLIAM  T.»  over  tbe  Oh.  In 
Westehetter,  Ct.yl>ec.  20.  Sermon  by 
Ber.  Bamoel  G.  Willard,  of  Coleheeter. 
Ordeinine  prayer  by  Ker.  Aaron  O. 
Beach,  of  Mllllngton. 
JONBtf,  AMOS,  to  the  work  of  the  Minleiry, 
iB  Oolesbnrff,  lo.,  Not.  16.  Sermon  by 
Rer.  Joel  S.  Bingham,  d.d.,  of  Dnbaqne. 
JOBS,  KMANUKL,  to  the  work  of  tbe  Mln- 
letry.  In  Crete,  Neb..  Oot.  18.  Sermon  by 
Ber.  Henry  H.  SaJIenbaoh,  of  Lincoln. 
Ordaining  prayer  by  Ber.  Hiram  N. 
Gates,  of  Omaha. 
LANPHBAB,  NATSANIBL  D.,  to  the 
work  of  the  MinUtrv,  in  Angnsto,  Mich., 
Not.  14.  Sermon  by  Hev.  J.  L.  jytaif 
Ma,  of  Olivet  College. 

LTMAN.  W.  A.,  over  the  Che.  in  Windaor 
and  Leeds,  wis.,  Oct.  18.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Moeee  M.  Martin,  of  Mazomanie. 
Ordaiuing  praver  by  Bev.  Henry  A. 
Miner,  of  Madbon. 

MALLABT,  B.  DKWITT,  ever  tbe  Cb.  in 
WHUamsport,  Pa.,  Oct.  Sermon  by 
Bar.  Thomaa  K.  Beecher,  of  Blmira, 
N.  T.  Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  Ly. 
man  Whiting,  d.  d..  of  Philadelphia. 

MXBBILL,  BBNJAMIN  B.,  over  the  let 
Cb.  in  Seareport,  Me.,  Nov.  0.  Sermon 
by  Bev.  William  M.  Barbour,  d.  d.,  of 
Baagor  Seminary .  Ordaining  prayer  by 
Bev.  Wooster  Parker,  of  Bemuit. 

MOflBS,  LEONAKI'  H.,  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry,  in  Walont  Station,  Minn.,  Nov. 
94.  Sermon  by  Rev.  L.  Henry  Cobb,  of 
Minneapolis.    Ordaining  prayer  by  Bev. 

Oliver  P.  Chnmplin,  of  Sleepy  Eye. 

HXEBKEN,  MCU0LA8,  to  the  work  of 
tbe  Ministry,  in  Nunica,  Mich.,  Oct.  4. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  K.  C.  Crispnell,  d.  d. 

PADDOCK,  KDWAIU)  A.,  over  the  Ch. 
in  Sonth  Hav  en.  Mich.,  Nov.  20.  Sermon 
by  Bev.  Horatio  N.  Barton,  d.  d.,  of 
Kalamazoo. 

PIPES,  ABNER  M.,  over  the  Ohs.  in  Union- 
vUle  and  North  Madison,  O.,  Oct.  10. 
Sermon  by  liev.  Stephen  D.  Peet.  of 
Aahtabnia.  Ordaininff  nrayer  by  Bev. 
Serene  W.  Streeter,  of  Bay  brook. 

PULL.AN,  FRED  B.,  over  the  Pilgrim  Ch. 
In  Vineland,  N.  J.,  Sept.  0.  Sermon  by 
Bev.  Lyman  Wbiting,  d.  d.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Fa.  Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev. 
Heniy  Pnllan.  of  Winneconne.  Vfi*. 

RBAD,KUOENE  B.,over  tbe  Little  Mns- 
kinjpim  Ch.  in  Cornerville,  O.,  Oct.  27. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Josiah  H.  Jenkins,  of 
Harmar.  Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev. 
Levi  L.  Fay,  of  Moss  Ron. 

STBEI.E,  C*H^RL£d  E.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Winooskl,  Vt.,  Deo.  10.  Sermon  by 
Bev.  Lewis  ().  Brastow,  of  Burlington. 

BUSS,  WILLIAM,  to  tbe  work  of  the  Min- 
istry, in  Crete,  Neb.,  Oct.  18.  Sermon 
by  Bev.  Henry  H.  Sailenbach,  of  Lin- 
coln. Ordaning  prayer  by  Bev.  Hiram 
N.  Gates,  of  Omnna. 

WALBS,  FREDEUICK  H..  to  the  work  of 
the  Ministry,  in  Riverside,  Cal ,  Oci.  18. 
Ordaining  prsver  by  Rev.  Andrew  L. 
Stone,  D.  D.,  or  t^an  Francisco. 

WATERS,  T.  FRANK,  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry,  in  Edgartown,  Maes  ,  Oct.  28. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Hugh  Elder,  of  Sa- 
lem.   Ordsiiiing  prayer  by  Rev.  Isaiah 

_    Thaeher,  of  Wareham. 

WHBELEK,  EDWARD  P.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Wilmette,  LI.,  Oct.  6.    Sermon  by  Rev. 


George  Boshnell,  of  Beloit,  Wis.  Or- 
daining prayer  by  Rev.  Edward  N.  Pack- 
ard, of  Evanston. 

WILKINSON,  THOMAS  R.,  to  the  work  of 
the  Ministry,  in  Union  Grove,  Minn., 
Nov.  10. 

WILLIS.  JOSIAH  G.,  over  the  Cb.  in 
CKiildbail,  Vt..  Oct.  10.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
Chsrles  B.  Harrington,  of  Lancni^ter, 
N.  H.    Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  Chas. 

Dnren,  of  Granby, 

WILSON,  G.  HAYWOOD,  over  the  Union 
Ch.  in  North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  Sept.  6. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  William  M.  Baroonr, 
D.  D.,  of  Bangor  Seminary. 


KIIXSTEBB  BEOEIVED  FROM  OTHER 
DEN0MIHATI0B8. 

BEHBEND8,   Bev.    ADOLPHUS    J.   F., 

D.  u..  Providence,  B.  I. 
BLADES,  Rev.  JOHN  L.,  Cornish,  Me. 
BRAND,  Rev.  W.  W.,  D.  D.,  la. 
HEATH,  Rev.  ALBEBT  U.,  New  Bedford, 

Mass. 

EGGLESTON,  Bev. ,  Kan. 

PEEKE.  R«>v.  GEORGE  H.,  Chicago,  III. 
VANDERVEER,  Rev.  DAVID    N.,  Chi- 

cago,IlL 
WILLEY,  Rev.  C.  H.,  Hnmboldt,  la. 


MINI8TEB8  IH8TALLED. 

BARNES,  Rev.  HENBY  E.,  over  tbe  Cen- 
tre Ch.  in  Hsverhill,  Mass.,  Nov.  12. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  John  L.  Withrow, 
D.  D.,  of  Boston.  Installing  prayer  bv 
Rev.  John  D.  Kingsbury,  of  Bradford. 

BELL,  Bev.  JAMES  M.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
West  Medway.  Mass.,  Sept.  26.  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  Edwin  B.  Webb,l>.  D.,  of 
Boston.  Installing  pra>er  by  Bev.  Ja- 
cob Ide,  Jr.,  of  Mansiield. 

BONNEY,  Rev.  NATHANIEL  G^  over 
the  Ch.  in  East  Hartland,  Ct.,  Nov.  28. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Leavltt  11.  liallock,  of 
West  Wlnsted. 

CARY,  Rev.  WILLIAM  B.,  over  the  Ch.  In 
Old  Lyme,  Ct.,  Nov.  ^.  Sermon  by 
Bev.  Oliver  E.  Daggett,  d.  d.,  of  New 
London.  Installing  prayer  by  Bev. 
William  H.  Knouse,  or  Deep  River. 

CHALMERS,  Rev.  JOHN  R.,  over  the  Ch. 
in  Fairbaven,  Vt.,  Dec.  10.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Calvin  B.  Hulbert,  d.  d.,  of  Mia- 
dlebory  College.  Installing  prayer  by 
Bev.  James  G.  Johnson,  of  Ratland. 

CLARK,  Rev.  GEORGE  L.,  over  the  Ch.  In 
Shelbnme,  Mass.,  Dec.  22.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  James  Dingwell,  of  Ashfield. 

COLTON,  Rev.  KRASTUS,  over  the  Ch. 
in  WlUlngton,  Ot.,  Oct.  10.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Charles  C.  Fainter,  of  Siafford 
Springs.  Installing  prayer  by  Rev.  Kll- 
Jan  B.  Huntington,  of  South  Coventry. 

CON  ANT,  Rev.  CHARLES  A.,  over  the 
Chs.  in  DuJuth  and  Brainerd,  Minn., 
Nov.  21.  Sermon  by  Rev.  L.  Henry 
Cobb,  of  Minneapolis.  Installing  prayer 
by  Rev.  Prescott  Fay,  of  Audubon. 

CROfciS,  Rev.  WELLINGTON  R.,  over  tbe 
Elm  St.  Ch.  in  Camden,  Me.,  Nov.  16. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  John  A.  Ross,  of  Bel. 
fast.  Installing  prayer  by  Rev.  Javan 
K.  Mason,  D.  D.,  ot  Thomaaton. 
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DODSON,  Rey.  GEORGE,  over  the  Ch.  In 
North  Weymouth.  Mast^  Not.  24.  Ser- 
mon by  Hey.  Nathaniel  J.  Burton, o.  D., 
of  Hartford  »Ct. 

GALE,  Key.  SULLIVAN  F.,  oyer  the  Cb. 
in  ilppletoo,  Wi«.,  Noy.  24.  Sermon  by 
Key.  U.  T.  Koie.  Insialltng  prayer  by 
R  y.  Oraon  P.  Clinton,  of  M enaeha. 

G  LB  A  SON,  Rey.  JO  UN  F.,  over  the  Oh.  in 
Norfolk,  Ct.,  Sept.  5.  Sermon  by  Rey. 
Nathaniel  J.  Burton,  d.  d.,  of  Hartford. 
Inatalling  praver  by  Roy.  Arthur  Good- 
enonffh,  of  Winchester. 

GREGORY,  Roy.  LEWIS,  oyer  the  Cb.  In 
LtneolD,  Neb.,  Nov.  23.  Inatalling  prayer 
by  Rev.  Hiram  N.  Qatoe,  of  Omaha. 

HAW  LEY,  Itey.  CHESTER  W.,  oyer  the 
2d  Oh.  in  Amher«t,  Ma«fi.,  Nov.  15.   Ser-  ' 
mon  by  Rey.  Edward  C.  Ewlnfr,  of  En- 
field.   InstuIIing  prayer  by  Rey.  Row- 
land Ayrei,  »if  Kndlcy. 

HEATH,  Key.  ALBERT  H.,  oyer  the  North 
Ch.  io  New  Bedford,  Maaa.,  Oct.  19. 
Sermon  by  Key.  A.  J.  F.  Behrenda,  D.  D., 
of  i^oviJencc,  R.  I.  Installing  prayer 
by  Rfcv.  Thumaa  Laurie,  d.  D.,of  Proyl- 
dence.  R.  I. 

HILL,  Rev.  CALVIN  G.,  over  the  Ch.  In 
Walp'ile.  Muas.,  Sept.  27.  Sermon  by 
Key.  Jumoa  M,  Bell,  of  We^t  Med  way. 
Ini«iulling  prayer  by  Key.  Jacob  Ide,  Jr., 
of  Mansfield. 

HOWE.  Key.  I£.  FRANK,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Newtonville,  Masa.,  Dec.  6.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  John  L.  Withrow,  D.  D.,  of  Boa- 
ton  InsUililng  prayer  by  Rev.  Edwin 
B  Webb,  n.  L>.,  of  Boitoii. 

HOYT,  itev.  JAMK8  8.,  D.  D.,  over  the 
lat  Evangelical  Ch.  in  Cambridgeport, 
MaaH.,  iii^ept.  14.  Sermon  by  Key.  Wil- 
liam M.  Burbour,  D.  o.,  of  Bangor  Sem- 
inary.   Installing  prayer  by  Roy.  Cbaa. 

C.  Mclntire.  of  R«>ckport. 
HUBBARD,  Rey.  WILLIAM  H.,  over  the 

Ch.  in  Merrimac,  MafS.,  Sept.  7.  Ser- 
mon by  Ftey.  Edmund  IL.  Aiden,  D.  i>., 
of  Souih  BoKton. 

IDK,  Key.  GEORGE  H.,  oyer  the  Central 
Ch.  in  Lawrence,  Mass  ,  Noy.  1.  Ser* 
mon  by  Rev.  John  L.  Withrow,  D.  D., 
of  Boston.  Installing  praver  by  Rey. 
Richard  li.  Seeley,  n.  D.,  of  Haverhill. 

LEAVITT,  Rev.  BUKKE  F.,  over  the  Lin- 
coln Park  Ch.,  in  Chicago,  III.,  Noy.  17. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Edward  P.  Goodwin, 

D.  D.,  of  Chicago.  IiiHtalling  prayer  by 
Rey.  William  \V.  Patton,  D.  D.,  of  Chi- 
cago. 

MARSH,  Rev.  ALFKED  F.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Georgetown,  Mhss.,  Aug.  80.  Sermon 
by  Key  K>in«!olph  Campbell,  of  New- 
buryport.  Installing  prayer  by  Rev. 
Pliny  8.  Bi»yd,  of  Ame».biiry  Mills. 

NELSON,  Rev.  GEORGE  W.,  over  the 
Ch.  in  Wnuwato»a,Wi*.,  D^c.  20.  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  ileory  C.  Hitchcock,  of 
Konoflha.  Installing  prayer  by  Rev. 
George  Smith,  of  G«*neHce. 

OSBOItNK,  Key.  CYRUS  P  ,  over  the  Cb. 
in  Southington,  Ct.,  Sept.  13.  Sermon 
by  Kev.  Nathitniel  J.  Burton,  d.  d.,  of 
Hartford.  Instblling  prayer  by  Rey. 
Leverctt  Griggs,  d.  d.,  of  Bristol. 

PALMEK,  Kev.  EDWARD  S.,over  the  Ch. 
in  Westhampton.  Masn.,  D«c.  7.  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  William  S.  Leavitt,  of 
Northampton  Installlus  prayer  by  Rev. 
John  H.  Bisbee,  of  Hantlngton. 


PRATT,  Rey.  GEORGE  H.,  oyer  the  Ch.  In 
Agawam,  Maa*.,  Sept.  27.  Sermon  bv 
Rev.  Edward  A.  Keed,  of  SpringfleUU 
Insulling  prayer  by  Key.  Waahingtoji 
Gladden,  of  Springfield. 

RUDulCE,  Rev.  CHARLES  E.,  oyer  tht 
Mt.  Zion  Ch.  In  Cleveland,  O.,  Get.  89. 
Sermon  by  Roy.  Justin  B.  Twitehell.  of 
Cleveland.  Inatalling  prayer  by  Bity. 
Samuel  H.  Lee,  of  Cleveland. 

WILDER*  Rev.  B.  P.,  over  the  Ch.  in  Bra&- 
don,  Vt.,  Nov.  22.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
James  G.  Johnson,  of  Rutland.  InetAtU 
ing  prayer  by  Rev.  Frederick  Jmam% 
of  Salisbury. 

WILLIAMS,  Itov.  EDWARD  M.,  orar  the 
1st  Ch.  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Not.  19. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Franklin  W.  Fisk,  D.  D., 
of  Chicago  Seminary,  111.      InatalllDg 

Srayer  bv  Rev.  Charles  Seeoombe,  or 
rreen  Island,  Neb. 

WITHROW,  Rev.  JOHN  L.,  D.  D.,  oy«r  tbo 
Park  Su  Ch.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  28. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Kdwin  B.  Webb,  D.  o., 
of  Boston.  I'istallmg  prayer  by  Rey. 
Alexander  McKenzio,  uf  Oimbrldge. 

ZABRI8KIE,  Rev.  FRANCIS  N.,  D.  D., 
over  the  Ch.  in  Wollaston,  Mass.,  Oct. 
10.  Sermon  by  lU'v.  John  L.  Withrow, 
D.  D.,  of  Boston.  Installing  prayer  by 
Key.  Edmund  K.  Aldcn,  D.  D.,  of^Soatn 
Boston. 


MIHIdTE&S  DISMISSED. 

ADAMS,  Rev.  JONATHAN  B.,  ttom  the 

Ch.  in  Searsport,  Mo.,  Nov.  0. 
ALDEN,  Rev.  EDMU.>D  K.,  D.  D..  Arom 

the  rhilllps  Ch.  in  South  Boston,  Mms., 

Nov.  2. 
ANTHONY,  Rey.  GEORGE  N.,  firom  the 

South  Ch.  in  Peabody,  Mass.,  Oct.  4. 
BABBITT,  Kev.  JAMES  K.,  from  OioOli. 

in  Waiisfleld,  Vi.,Dec 
BAKTLETT,  Rev.  WILLIAM  A.,from  Ibe 

Piymouih  Ch.  in  Chicxgo,  111..  S<pt.  28, 
BlSShLL,  Kev.  O^CAU,  from  the  Ch.  la 

Marlborough,  Ct.,  Oct.  10. 
BLAKESLKE,  Kev.  NE\VTON  T.,  from 

the  Ch.  in  Masun  Ciiy.  Io. 
BRASTuW,  Riv.  TIIoMAS  E.,  firom  the 

Ch.  in  Sherman  Mills,  Me. 
BREED,  Rev.  DAVID,  from   the  Ch.  In 

Middlebury,  Ct..  Miy  16. 
BRIGHAM.  Rev.  LEVI,  from  the  Oh.  in 

Troy,  N.  H. 
CHOATK,  Kev.  WASHINGTON,  from  the 

Franklin  St.  Ch  ,  Manchester,  N.   H., 

Di-c.  26. 
DARLING,  Rev.  WALTER  E.,  f^om  the 

Union  Ch.  in  Eennobunk,  Me.,  Noy.  0. 
FIELD.  Rev.  TUoMAS  P.,  i>.  n..  from  the 

1st  Ch.  In  New  London.  Ct.  Nov.  28. 
FULLERION.  Kev.  JEKE.MIAH  E.,  flrom 

the  Oh.  in  S  >uthbridifu.  Ma«M.  Nov.  7. 
OILMAN,  Kev.  GEORGE  P..  from  the  Ch. 

in  Watertown.  Ct.,  8ipt.  IW. 
GRASSIE.  Kev.TIIOM  A:»  G.,fh>m  the  Ch. 

in  Oshkohh,  Wis. 
HAWKES.  Kev.  WINFIELD  S.,  ftrom  the 

Ch.in  Falrhiven,  .Muss. 
HUBBELL,  Rev.   JAMES   W.,  from  the 

College  St.  Ch.  in  New  Haven.  Ct.,Noy. 

22. 
HUNTINGTON.  Rev.  HKNRY  S..  firom  tho 

1st  Ch.  of  Cbriji    in   Golesburg,  111., 

Nov.  6. 
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IDK.  R«T.  GEORGE  H.,  from  the  Ch.  in 

HopklDton,  Ma«ii.,  Oct.  5. 
J0HN80X,   Key.  BDWIN»   from   the   2d 

Cb.  Id  Brldgeptirr,  Oi.f  Not.  2. 
KBL8SY,  ReT.  HBNRY  B..  from  the  Oh. 

In  Wobnm,  llaan.,  Oct.  2. 
KXNDALL,  Rev.  HBNRY  L.,  firom  tbeOh. 

in  Wslpole,  Mate. 
UUmAN,  Rov.  JOSEPH,  from  the  Oh.  in 

Weeihampton.  M  «•».,  Sept.  12. 
LOVB,  Rev.  WILLIAM  De  L..  from  the 

Cb.  in  Bast  So^^nsw,  Mich.,  Dec.  1. 
MAKSPBAOK,  Rev.  FRANK  B.,  from  the 

Cb.  in  Qlouce»ter.  Msms.,  Not.  21. 
MERRILL,  Rev.  OEORGK  R.,  from  the 

Ch.  in  Adrian.  Mich. 
MORLET,  Rev.  JOHN  H.,  from  the  Ch.  in 

Bloux  City.  la. 
POND,  Rer.  JEiiBMIAH  E.,  from  the  Oh. 

in  Hampden,  Me.,  Oct.  31. 
BAND,  Rot.  Edward  A.,  from  the  E.  St.  Oh. 

in  Sonth  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  0. 
R0OBR8,  Rev.  HBNRT  M.,  from  the  Ch. 

in  Webster,  Mahs.,  tiept.  28. 
BSWALL,  Rev.  WILLIAM,  from  the  Ch. 

in  Norwich,  Vt.,  Oct.  18. 
8HORBY,  Rev.  H.   ALLUN,  from  the  Ch. 

in  Spencer,  Mass..  Deo.  18. 
TAYLOR,  Rev.  JOHN  P..  from  the  United 

Cb.  In  Newport,  R.  I..  Nov.  6. 
TTLER,  Kev.  UENItY  M,  from  the  Cal- 

vini«t]c  Ch.  in  Fitchbnrv,  Mast.,  Dec.  14. 
WOLCOTT.  Rev.  JOHN  M.,  from  the  Ch. 

in  Cheabire,  Cl.,  Sept.  20. 


KIHISTERS  MARRIED. 

BROWN  —  KENDALL.     In  Coniitantino- 

Sle,  Tnrki y,    Sept.  8,   Rev.  John    K. 
•rowne,  of  Harpont,  EAi»tern  Turkey,  to 
Miae  Leila  Kendall,  of  Cambrldgeport, 
Mnea. 
OHITTKND EN— PARTRIDGE.     In  Ba- 
uvla.  III.,  Oct.  2«J,  Itev.  A.  J.  Chitten- 
den, of  Boulder,  Col.,  to  Miss  Eliza  J. 
Partridge,  of  Rntavia. 
CLARK  — A13B0TT.    In  Andover,  Mass., 
Oct.  3,  Rev.  Frank  E.  Clark,  or  P.riland, 
Me.,  to  Miss  Hattie  £.  Abbott,  of  Ando> 
Ter. 
DEAN  —  COPE LAND.  In  Randolph.Mass., 
Ang.  1.  Kev.  William  N.  T.  Dean,  of  Nor- 
ton, to  Mias  Clara  F.  Copelaud,  of  Ran* 
dolph. 
ILDREDaE  —  LOVELAND.     In  Roots- 
town,  O.,  Sept.  13,  Rev.  H.  W.  Eld- 
redge,  of  Becket,  Mass.,  to  Miss  Jennie 
8.  Loveland,  of  Hinsdale. 
GALLUP  — ANDREW.     In  New  Haven, 
Ct., Rev.  Jiimes  A.  Gallup,  of  Madiaon, 
to  Miss  Charlotte  R.  Andrew,  of  New 
Haven. 
BOPKINS  -  SOUTH  WORTH.   In  Cohoea, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  10,   Rev.  Henry  Hopkins, 
of  West  field,  Masa.,  to  Miss  Jcannette 
Sooth  wort  h ,  of  Cohoes. 
PBRKINti— TILDES.   InEastMarshfield, 
Mass..  Oct.  25,  lie?.  Henry  M.  Petldns, 
of  Hanover,  to  Miss  Hannah  H.  TiMen, 
of  East  Marahfleld. 
PIERCE  —  BI LLINGS.    In  East  Arlington, 
Vt.,  May  24,  Kev.  L.  M.  I'ierce,  of  Ber- 
nardstod,  Mass.,  to  Miss  Kate  Billings,  of 
East  Arlington. 
SMITH  — KIMBALL.    In  Bnffiilo,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  7,  Kev.  I%lijah  P.  Smith,  of  Dan- 
ville, In.,  to  Miss  Adelaide  A*  Kimball, 
of  Baldwiuviile,  Mass. 


MINISTERS  DE0EA8ED. 

ALLEN.  Rev.  ASA  S.,  In  Clear  Lake,Io., 

Nov.  7,  in  his  80th  year. 
C.\LHOUN,  Rev.  SIMEON  H.,  D.  D.,  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y..  Deo.  14.  in  his  73d  year. 
CAPK1»N,   Rev    WILLIAM   B.,  in  Mana 

Madnra,  India,  Oct.  8,  in  his  &8d  year. 
EDWARDS,  Rev.  JOSEPH  S.,  in  Cleve- 

land,  O,  Oct. 
FREEMAN,  Rev.  JOHN  R.,  in  Westford, 

Ot.,  Dee.  6,  in  his  65th  year. 
QOODSELL,  Rev.  DANA,  in  Philadelphia, 

Pa.,  Feb.  19,  in  his  78d  year. 
GRIFFIN,  Kev.  NATHANIEL  H.,  in  Wll- 
liamstowQ,  Mass.,  Oct.   16,  in  liis  62d 
year. 
HALL,  Rev.  ROBERT  B.,  In  Cambridge- 

port,  Mass.,  Nov.  3,  in  his  31st  year. 

HOLLISTElt,  Rev.  PH1LAND1£U  U.,  in 

Hancock,  Mieh.,  Dec.  6,  in  his  41st  year. 

LUCAS,  Rev.  HAZAEL,  in  Croton,  Mich. 

MESSKR,  Rev.  ASA,  In  Geneva,  N.  Y., 

Oct.  22,  in  his  84th  year. 
MILLER,  Rev.    RODNEY    A.,  in    Troy, 

N.  Y.,  Sept.  29. 
MORRISON.  Kev.  MARTIN  V.  B.,  in  Can- 
ton, Dak.  Ter.,  Sept.  20. 
ORDWAY,  Rev.  SAMUEL,  in  Marshall- 
town,  lo.,  in  his  00th  year. 
PAINE,  Kev.  WILLIAM  P.,  D.  D.,  in  Hoi- 

den,  Maas.,  Nov.  28,  in  his  77th  year. 
PALMER,  Rev.   HORACE  W.,  in  West 

Andover.  O.,  Nov.  18,  in  his  62d  year. 
RICHAKDSON,  Rev.  MERKILL,  in  Mil- 
ford,  Mass.,  Dec.  12,  in  his  65th  year. 
SMITH,  Rev.  ANDREW  J.,  In  Waierford, 

Me.,  Nov.  16,  in  his  4l8t  year. 
THOMPSON,  Rev.  JUHN,  in  Sooth  Ahlng- 

ton,  Mass.,  Oct.  31,  in  his  39th  year. 
WHIPPLE,    Rev.    GEORGE,    d.    d.,   in 
brooklvn,N.  Y., Oct.  6, in  his  ilst  year. 
WILUAM'S,    Kev.    THOMAS,   in    Provi- 

dence.  R.  I.,  tiept.  29,  in  his  97th  year. 
WOODBURY,  Rev.  SAM  UK  L,  in  Natick, 
Mass.,  Nov.  17,  in  his  84ih  year. 


MI9I8TERS'  WIVES  DECEASED. 

BARD  WELL,  Mrs.  R.  F.,  wife  of  the  late 
Kev.  Horatio,  D.  D.,  in   Oxford,   Masa., 
Dec.  22,  in  her  91st  year. 
CARPENTER,  Mrs.  HARRIET  S.,  wife  of 
Rev.  E.  IRVING,  in  Swanzey,  N.  H  ,  in 
her  62d  year. 
HATHAWAY,  Mrs.    ANNA  L.,  wife  of 
Rev.  George  W.,  in   Skowhegan,  Me., 
Sept.  20. 
HICK6,  Mrs.  KATE  C,  wife  of  Rev.  Lewis 
W.,  in  Woodstock,  Vt.,  Nov.  3,  in  her 
28th  year. 
MALTBY,  Mrs.  ALMIRA,  wife  of  Rev. 
Erastus,  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  Deo.  8,  in 
her78ih  year. 
McCUNE,   Mrs.  CAROLINE  S.,  wife  of 
Kev.  Robert,  in    West   Toledo,  Ohio, 
Nov.  27,  in  her  60th  year. 
NOTT,  Mrs.  KOXANNA,  wife  of  the  late 
Kev.  Samuel,  In  Hattfurd,  Ct.,  Dec.  11, 
in  her  92d  year. 
PERKINS,  Mra.   HANNAH   H.,  wife  of 
Ktv.  Henry    M,  in    KaHt   Marsbtield, 
Mavs..  Dec.  3,  in  her  23d  year. 
WHIl»PLE,  Mra.  ALICE  B.  W.,wifeof  the 
late  Rev.  George,  D.  D.,  iu  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  6. 
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THE  AMERICAN  CONGREGATIONAL  UNION. 

Quarterly  Statemertt 

Appropriations  have  been  paid,  since  those  reported  in  the  Congregational 
Quarterly  for  October,  to  Jan.  i,  1877,  as  follows  :  — 

Sonoma,                    Co/.,  Congregational  Charch.    Balance        .        .        .  $200 

Broughton,                 UL,             "                   "               "...  100 

Afton,                      Iowa,             "                   "           In  full  (Special,  ^65) .  765 

Cedar  Springs,      Mich,,             "                   "               "     (Special,  ^59) .  759 

Dorr  Village,             "                  "                   "               "     (Special,  ^7)    .  187 

Stanton,                     "                  "                   "               "              ...  200 

Rensselaer  Falls,  N,  K,              "                   "               •*             .        .        .  200 


$2,411 


There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  experience  of  the  officers  of  the  Union  when 
the  financial  condition  of  the  community  was  so  embarrassing  to  them  in  theii 
work  as  it  is  at  present  In  sach  an  experience  as  that  through  which  the 
churches  are  now  passing,  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  make  retrenchment  beg^n 
in  our  charities.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  a  person  may  find  himself  compelled 
to  retrench  even  in  his  charities ;  but  we  think  it  a  sufficiently  evident,  if  not 
self-evident  proposition  that  retrenchment  should  not  begin  here.  It  is  better  to 
curtail  our  luxuries  first,  and  curtail  our  charities  later,  if  not  last  of  all. 

There  is,  also,  a  temptation  at  such  a  time  as  this  to  discriminate  between  the 
objects  of  charity  without  deliberate  and  just  consideration.  It  is  often  said, 
"  We  must  take  care  of  our  missionaries,  personally,  and  not  leave  them  to 
sufEer."  Under  this  impulse,  such  a  work  as  that  in  which  the  Union  is  engaged 
is  put  aside  and  neglected.  But  is  it  not  the  wiser  course  to  inquire,  How  may 
we  most  efficiently  take  care  of  the  missionaries  ?  May  it  not  be  best  for  them, 
not  merely  that  we  should  provide  them  with  food  and  raiment,  but  also  with  the 
means  of  efficiency  in  their  work  ?  We  help  the  poor  most  efiectually  when  we 
place  them  in  a  position  to  help  themselves ;  so  we  help  the  missionaries  most 
efficiently  when  we  not  only  minister  directly  to  their  personal  wants,  but  also 
give  them  the  means  of  rendering  their  own  churches  prosperous  and  self* 
sustaining.  With  this  view,  will  not  the  friends  of  missions  contribute  at  once 
and  generously  to  supply  the  missionary  churches  with  suitable  houses  in  which 
they  may  meet  for  worship  ?  There  is  many  a  missionary  ready  to  say,  Give  me 
a  house  of  worship,  and  I  will  secure,  as  the  result,  a  provision  for  my  personal 
necessities. 

The  treasury  of  the  Union  is  empty  and  over-pledged.    Will  not  the  friends  of 
Christ  help  us  meet  the  demands  of  the  hour  ? 

Ray  Palmer,  Cor,  Sec,  69  Bible  House,  New  York. 
C.  CusHiNG,  Cor,  Sec,  20  Congregational  House,  Boston. 
N.  A.  Calkins,  Treat,,  69  Bible  House,  New  York. 
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EXPLANATIONS. 

The  statistical  publications  of  the  several  State  organizations  of  churches,  in 
1876,  are  reproduced  in  the  following  tables,  with  reports  obtained  by  correspond- 
ence from  sections  where  none  are  printed. 

We  assume  no  authority  whatever  as  to  inserting  or  omitting  churches  or  names 
of  ministers.  The  several  State  Secretaries,  representing  their  own  organizations 
and  the  missionary  societies,  are  authoritative  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Our  rules  governing  their  reproduction  are  :  — 

1.  To  make  each  State  list  conform  stricdy  to  the  State  boundariti.  Churches 
or  ministers  reported  by  the  Association  of  a  State  other  than  their  own  are,  there- 
fore, transferred  to  their  proper  places ;  and  the  summaries  are  correspondingly 
corrected. 

2.  To  give  the  States,  and  to  re-arrange  the  cities  and  towns  in  any  State 
(originally  grouped  in  local  organizations),  in  strictly  alphabetical  order;  but 
churches  in  any  town  are  given  in  the  order  of  their  age. 

3.  To  make  ««£>  tables  each  year.  No  church  or  name  of  minister  is  brought 
from  last  year.  *'  Last  year's  report "  is  alwa3rs  omitted,  but  the  membership  01 
enrolled  churches  and  of  their  Saobath  Schools  not  reporting  are  included  in  the 
summary  of  their  State,  provided  such  a  church  has  reported  within  two  years. 
The  list  of  churches  of  this  year  is  compared,  name  by  name,  with  that  of  last 
year,  and  all  variations  are  specifically  mentioned  with  the  State  summary,  so  that 
each  church  can  be  traced  from  year  to  year. 

4.  To  examine  carefully  all  the  tables,  with  a  view  to  correction  or  addition  by 
correspondence,  especially  to  correct  "pastoral  supply"  to  the  latest  moment,  the 
several  State  Secretaries  often  doing  this. 

5.  To  complete  the  statistics  by  (i)  giving  in  some  form  every  statistical  fact 
obtainable,  —  items  given  by  some  States,  but  not  by  all,  being  aggregated  with 
the  respective  State  summaries ;  and  (2)  putting  into  finished  State  and  general 
summaries,  with  **  totals  '*  in  all  cases,  everything  capable  of  it. 

As  to  minor  explanations : 

When  an]^  church  is  dven  in  brackets,  it  is  one  organized  since  the  date  of  State 
report,  and  is  not  included  in  the  summanr*  but  is  inserted  for  information. 

The  column  of  pastoral  supply,  list  of  licentiates  changed  by  ordination,  and 
Post  Office  addresses,  are  corrected  to  the  time  of  our  going  to  press  ;  but  no  such 
changes  are  allowed  to  affect  the  summaries  made  at  the  annual  dates  in  the 
several  States. 

Licentiates  are  not  reckoned  as  ministers.  Churches  supplied  by  such,  or  by 
ministers  of  other  denominations,  are  reckoned  as  vacant ;  but  the  number  of  such 
churches  is  given  with  each  State  summary. 

The  relation  of  ministers  to  churches  is  designated  thus  :  installed  pastors  by 
'*  p." ;  acting  or  uninstalled  pastors  are  left  without  any  initial  letter. 

Under  "  Church  Members,"  "Absent,"  are  included  as  "  Males,"  "  Females," 
and  "Total."  "Additions,"  etc,  cover  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  the 
date  given  at  the  head  of  every  page. 

Post  Oflice  addresses  of  ministers  are  not  given  in  the  table,  but  in  the  genera] 
alphabetical  "  List  of  Ministers  "  following  the  summaries. 

Discrepancies  in  amounts  of  Benevolent  Contributions  are  explained  in 
"  Remarks  upon  the  Annual  Statistics,"  following  the  Tables  of  Summaries. 
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KKtvcy  Bmhnell.  Winaled. 
Tlioina>e,ChlM(,Pror.llieo1. 

A 1  beri'w  .Clark ,  OraU,  Sturia. 
HoTir,  Clark,  Avon, 
yebsmlab  U.  Cook,  Ledfard. 
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Henry  Jonei,  Bridgeport. 
WllUun  B.  Karr,  d.d.,  Prof. 

Tlieol.luHt,,H<>nfai4. 
Jobn  li.  Kwp,  Uuber,  Hart- 

Joilah'  E.  Klttredge,  Floraux, 

Kodolpbui    Lindfear,    Hart- 

WllUani  B.  Lee,  rorllaod. 
Airun  K.  Liveroiii*,  Kortb 

B»*n. 
Blepban  A.  Lopar,  Hadljrma. 
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Joel  Ifaan.  New  Haren. 

Robert  McEwen,  oj>.,  New 
London. 

Dudel  D.  T.  McLaughlin, 
Litehileld. 

Nathaniel  Mtner,  Salem. 

William  H.  Moore.  See.  Conn. 
Home  Miaa.  8oe  .  Unrtford. 

Myron  N.  Morri*,  West  Hart- 
ford. 

David  Mnrdoch,  D.D.,  New 
Haven. 

Charles  NichoU,  New  Britain. 

BlHot  Palmer,  Portland. 

William  Patton,  d.d..  New 
ELaven.      (Ordained    June, 

isao.) 

Whitman  Peck,  teacher.  New 
Haven. 

Ljoao  B.  Peet,  West  Haven. 

Ira  Pettibone,  Wineheiiter. 

Dennla  Plau,  Stmth  Norwalk. 

Sdward  H.  Pratt,  bee.  Conn. 
Temp.  L'nion,  East  Wood- 
stock. 

Oarles  Pykc,  Watcrbory. 

Alfred  C.  Uaymond,  New 
Haven. 

Henry  Robinson,  Guilford. 
(Ordained  April  30,  1823.) 

George  £.  Bsn borne,  Prin. 
Orph.  A»y..  Har'ford. 

Thomaa  L.  Shipinan,  Jcwett 

aty. 


Asa  B.  Smith,  Rocky  Hill. 

B.  A.  Smith,  teacher,  Middle- 
town. 

James  A.  Smith,  Unionvllle. 

Alden  Southworth,  Wood- 
stock. 

Samuel  Spring,  D.D.,  East 
Hartford.  (Ordained  Jan. 
22, 1822.) 

Samuel  N.  St.  John,  George- 
town. 

Judson  B.  Stoddard,  Cfheshire. 

Calv.  E.  Stowc,  D.D.,  Hart- 
ford. 

Thomas  B.  Sturges,  Parii, 
France. 

William  Thompson,  d.d., 
Prof.  Theol.  Inst.,  Hartford. 

George  J.  Tillotsun,  Rocky 
Hill. 

William  W.  Turner,  Sec. 
Miss'y  Soc.  of  Conn.,  Hart- 
ford. 

Orlando  H.  White,  d.d.,  Lan- 
don,  England. 

Joseph  Whittlesey,  Berlin. 

William  Whittlesey,  Chap. 
Orph.  Asy.,  New  Haven. 

George  I.  Wood,  Kllington. 

Theodore  D.  WooUcy,  d.d., 
LL.D.,  New  Haven. 

William  S.  Wright,  Glaston- 
bury. 


Licentiates. 

With  iteari  embraced  in  the 
temu  qflicenM9. 

George  W.  Bei^amin,  1873-7. 
John  O.  Boald,  187;^7. 
Lcverctt  Bradley,  Jr  ,  1875-9. 
Stephen  B.  Carter,  1876-9 
Frank  J.  Griswold,  1873-7. 
John  M.  Hart.  1875-9. 
Lemuel  S.  Hastings,  1875-8. 
Frederick  8.  Hayden,  1872-6. 
Joseph  H.  I«ham,  1875-9. 
Robert  R.  Kendall,  1875-0. 
Samuel  T.  Kidder,  1875-9. 
John  Marnland,  1875-9. 
Gregory  Michaelian,  1875-9. 
William  l>.  Musman,  1874-8. 
Fred'k  W.  Newcorab,  1875-9. 
David  J.  Ogden,  1875-9. 
I^wis  R.  Packird,  1874-8. 
Bernadotte  Perrin.  187d-7. 
Lester  B.  Piatt,  1874-8. 
Frank  C.  Potter,  1874-8. 
iiichardA  Rice,  1872-6. 
John  A.  Roberu,  1872-6. 
Robert  B  Stimson,  187  2-A. 
Charles  B.  Strong,  1875-9. 
John  Thomas,  1872-6. 
Alhtrt  n.  Thompson,  1874-8. 
Kdwurd  C.  VVinslow,  1875-9. 


SUMMARY.  — Churches:  With  pastors,  149;  with  acting  pastors  103;  vacant,  38  (including 

11  supplied  by  licentiates  or  ministers  of  other  denominations).   Total,  293.    Gain,  nont. 
MiSfiSTEKS :  Pastors,  145 ;  acting  pastors,  93;  others,  100.    Total,  33S.    Licentiatcji,  68. 
CuDRCif  ME3CBEB8:  Males,  17,369;  females,  33,606.    ToTAI.,  50,975  (includ  n;  5,364  absent). 

Loss,  47. 
Additicss:  By  profession.  1,248:  by  letter,  1,299.    Total,  2,547. 

Remoyala:  By  death,  l,u26;  by  dismission,  1,142;  by  excommunicitlon,  89.   Total,  2,257. 
Baptisms:  Adult,  515;  Infant, 718. 

Sabbath  Schools  :  Total,  51,819.    Gain,  251.    Average  attendance,  not  reported. 
Families  :  Total,  31,545. 
Bewetolevt  (^ntbibdtions  :  Churches  reporting,  292  (last  year,  295).  Total,  $366,604.49 ; 

increase,  $37,675.85. 
Fbreign  Missions,   $73,114.28;    Home   Missions,    $91,661.77;    Am.  Miss.  Association, 

$22,425.49;  Am.  Cong.  Union,  $6,010.25;  Am.  Coll.  and  Kd.  Society.  $25,624.19;  Cong. 

Pub.  Society.  $768.73 ;  Miscellaneous,  $172,636.31.    Total,  $392,211.02. 
Home  Kxpenditubes:  Not  reported. 

CELANGBS.  —  Chubches  :  New,  —  Reading ;  Georgetown.   Dropped  from  the  list,  —  Bozrah ; 
Fitchviile. 
MiKidTEBs:  Ordinations,  —  Pastors,  6;  without  installation,  8.  Installations,  13.    Dlsmis. 
sions,  18.    Deceased,  —  Pastors,  2 ;  acting  pastors,  2 ;  without  charge,  7. 

ORGANIZATION.  — Fourteen  District  Associations  of  Ministers,  united  in  the  General 
AssociATiOB.  Eleven  Consociations  and  thirteen  Conferences  of  churches, —  of  whirb 
four  Consociations  and  eleven  Conferences  (comprising  all  the  churches  in  the  State)  are 
united  in  the  Genebal  C^nfebence. 


Statistics.  —  Dakota;  District  of  Columbia.        [Jan. 
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BUUUARY.— CUDRCIIE4:  Willi putort, 4 ;  with  ncilng  ft, 

WuiiNTEBs:  riiiiora,4;  acting pulori, 3 ;  other*.  4.    Tan 
CiiUHcn  UEUHEHst  yslvt,  l£t;  femalea,  117.    Total, Zi-U 

Rkhovalb:  by  deuth,3i  by  dlimlulan,  5;  by  eicDmniunli 


n,  33.    Averigu  Kten 


BEIIi.VOLE)IT  CON' 

AmTcung.Uiilon.'tlj' 


,  not  reported. 

lie,  (41.00. 


DISTRICT  OF    COLUMBIA. 


1  tk.pi.3ii.rs7rr'7i^9rn*is^isrp(»-wr 

Otheh  Umibtem.          J.  R.  John™.                              M.  Porlpr  Snell. 

(.■bi.rlo»  Noble.                             Kllpbalji  Wliliileaey. 
Wllllem  M.  Blrcb»rd.                  Koynl  P.rtln*.n.                              '^       ,                   ' 
Fr.d.  W   KmliHeld.                      Boidnmln  W.  Pond                                    LICebti*tes. 
Solomon  P.  Olddlng..                 Wllllnm  Ku»oll.                              Kone  r>.ported. 

PABOATii  Bcil.ioL,:  No  change. 
BSHFVOLENT  CosTEiiiuTnns.  — «1,0T7.00.  Increaa 
Foreign  Ml.alDiK.  H.OK.ti:   Hume  Ulailoiia,  ( 

•  195.00. 
S.ia;  Am.  Ulaa.  AB»id.itlon,  %\Ur,\ 

.  onff.  Union,  »SI.j;  .  _   ,     ..._. 

HOHE  EXFEHDITUHEl:  (a.SOO.OO. 

CHAK0E8.  -  None. 

OBOAMtZATION.  —The  Oeubbal  Auociatiox  or  Het  Jebiet. 


H77J 


Statistics.  —  Florida;  Georgia. 
FLORIDA. 


mlt'i!  RenoTtd  E 


jMtolHITlllB. 


OB&KGEa.  —ITS*  ohnrflta,  1.    Qmln  of  m«mb«n.  38, 
BnnTOLnrt OniiTBiBDTi<i:<a :  FDrtlin Slluloni, tS.OO ;  HomBUIuloi»,|U.i»;  Am.Ulii. 
AHoeUUon,  flO.M.    Total,  $71.60. 
URQAinZATION— 


GEORGIA. 


.i.io.mB.|16l6-!i.|  tgya-ifl. 


[H.Wiilklui,£*c.] 
R.P.  Utrbhsin, 


eUHUABT.— Churchh;  With  puion,  ronai  wlih  aetlog  pulon,  8;  wan  1, 2  (Including 
1  (applltd  bl  >  licantlBte] .    Toul,  10.    Ottin,  none.    Loii,  sons. 
MlIil»T£ii«:  Pa.to™,noQe;  B^llngpB-lore.^;  Olher.,!.    ToUI,7.    Llrantlslw,  1. 
CiiDBCH  Memberi:  U>les,M3;  rrmalen,  SM.    Tool,  «STClDcludJiig4T>bKni).    Qiln.as. 
ADDiriana:  Bj  prDrualas,  1'4:  by  letter,  38.    Total,  133. 

KiaoVALa:  nyacuh.is^  by  dlamliiloD,  S;  by  exmmmuniiuUoD,  W,    Totia,4a. 
BArriawa;  Adolt,TT!  lnljnt,41. 
Sabbath  Bcnoou :  Total,  911.    OkId,  91.    AVEnca  attendance  not  re^iorled. 

BbRevolent  Comthibdiions:  Charsh**  reporting,  S  (lui  yoar,  nono),     Tot-il,     fU.Oft. 
laeri-He,  %*1.iti. 

Foreign  Ulaaloni,  none;  Home  IflHloqa,  110.00;    Am.  UIm.  AawieUtlan,  «l.ra«.U. 
Toial,  »t.6»l.Sa. 
Bomb  Eipehditdbei:  Ohnrcheanportlng.S.    Total,  tSlT.OO. 
CHANOE8. — Ofiusches:  Ntw.—uont,    Dranpeil  ttom  tbe  lUC,  —  none. 

UlliarBu:  Ordlnatloiu,— paaton,  aone;  vlibomtnitallation,  1.    InabillatlaDi,  etc.,  dodc. 
OSaANIZATION — Id  the  OUTKAL  BoDia  OOHriBB:(CE.    B«  Alabama. 


Statistics.  —  Illinois. 
ILLINOIS. 
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Statistics.  —  Iliittois, 
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Statistics. —  Illinois. 
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Statistics. — lUitwis. 
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Henry    W,     Cobb,     tanner. 


Blanehnrd.     Fna. 


£dmund   F.    Dli^kit 

mlulifniry,  Chlciiito. 
Andrew  Dareni  ui.i'ni  ildPDce. 
FnwWln  W.  ri*k,  D-n.,  Pmf. 

HonllD  i^Dalel  Oulncr. 
DuIcL  L.  Ohf,  Dbeaier. 
Cburlnt  Orasfcr,  firmer,  Pnx- 


June*  T.  UuialDK 


HD  SERIKS.  — VOU  tX.     NO.  I 


Simnn  J.HutnphreT.  r>Ig.  S». 

A.  B.C.  R  U,.C'hicii|{0. 
UL-nry  S.  UuMlnglan,  Ht-U.-- 

Tnaddeui  B.  Qurlbat,  Upper 

AHmihHydB,Qiilo.bU'B. 
Jnniet  T.  11yds.  [i.n.,  I'rof. 

Thool.  Sum.,  ChleufD. 
Henry  Jiuubi.Uanlslt. 
EllalisJennv,  Uslviborf. 
Uld»o  e.  /ahnaon,  In   boil- 

neu,  HBle. 
HvnryC  Jutanton.DdluOlty. 


WilllQui'    D.'"a     Mulil 
Cbloego. 
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Statistics.  — Illinois. 


[Jan. 


Jaraos  McCheaney,  Chicago. 
Kormari  A.  Millard,  Ctiicngo. 
I>.  B.  Nichols,  New  Mllford. 
Waahington  A.  NichoU,  Sec., 

Lake  Forrst. 
Theophilua  Packard,  Manteno. 
Alvah  O.  Pa^e,  fanner,  Elgin. 
Qeorgo  C.  Partridge,   iDsur* 

anctf  agent,  Batavfa. 
William    W.    Patton,     d.d., 

Ohicagn. 
Charles  Peahody,  Chicago. 
Iteuel  M.  Pearson,  Polo. 
Samuel  Penfieid,  Nora. 
Andrew  L.  Pennoyer,  farmer, 

KoncviUe. 
S.  Wallace  Phelps,  Lombard. 
Daniel  J.  Poor,  Leamington. 
James  I'owell,  Sec.  A.  M.  A., 

Chicago. 
Charles  F.  Reed. 
Juhn  L.  Richards,  Chicago. 


J.  P.  Richards,  Bowensburg. 

MMrvin  Ront,  Lanark. 

William  F.  Rose,  Crystal 
Lake. 

Jos.  K.  Rot,  d.i>.,  8ap*t  Am. 
Home  Miss'v  Soc.,  Chicago. 

John  C.  Ryboft,  Bloomiiigton. 

George  F.  8.  Savage,  DJ>., 
Treas.  Theol.  Sem.,  Chi- 
cago. 

William  T.  Savage,  d.d.,  God- 
frey. 

Culvin  Belden,  agent  Amer. 
Bible  8oc.,  Aurora. 

John  II.  Shay,  Beardstown. 

Robert  F.  r«hinn,  real  estate 
agent,  Qulncv. 

Edwin  G.  Smith,  agent  Am. 
Bible  Soc  ,  Morrifion. 

Nathaniel  Smith,  Geneseo. 

R.  R.  Snow,  Elgin. 

James  P.  Stoddard,  Byron. 


Richard    O.    Stone,    Bimker 

mil. 

S.  Fay  Stratton,  Prof.  Wbe«t- 

on  Coll.,  Wheaton. 
Julian  IC.   Sturtevaot,   1>.D., 

Pres.  llUnols  Coll..  Jackaon- 

▼iUe. 
Charles  B.  Sumner,  Ohieago. 
Samael  R.  Thrall,  agent  Am. 

Bible  Soc.,  Galesburg. 
Alpha  Warren,  Roaoo^. 
John  C.  Web*ter,  Frot  Wbest- 

on  Coll.,  Wheaton. 
Martin  K.  Whittlesey,  Pnp*( 

A.  H.  M.  8.,  JaeksonTiUe. 
Alonzo  D.  Wyckoir,  dmgglat, 

Cbebanae. 

LiCEirriATES. 

Four  In  tables  above. 
T.  W.  Hopkins,  Prof.  Theol. 
Sem.,  Chicago. 


SUM&fARY.  —  Churches  :  With  pastors,  20;  with  acting  pastors,  152 ;  vacant,  87  (inclodlnf 

13  supplied  by  licentiates  or  ministers  of  other  denominations).    Total,  24&.    Gain,  S. 
MINISTER'* :  Pastors,  25;  acting  pastors,  139;  others.  73.    Total,  242.    LicenUatea,  7. 
Church  Members:  Males,  7,560;  females,  13,332.    Total,  21,600  (Including  2,5t8  abeent). 

Loss,  06. 
Additions  :  By  profession,  1,142;  by  letter,  1.057.    Total,  2,109. 

Removals:  By  death.  218;  by  dismission,  1,072;  by  excommunication, IIS.  T0TAI.1, 1^08. 
BAPTiHSft:  Adult,  475:  infanu347. 

Sabbath  Schools  :  Total,  28,448.    Lose,  230.    Average  attendance,  not  reported. 
Families  :  Not  reported. 
B  rnevolbnt  Contr  ibutions  :  Churches  reporting,  202  (last  year,  194) .  Tot  ax.,  $100^700.SI  • 

Increase,  $27,035.23. 
Foreism   Missions,    $16  310.00;   Home   Missions,    $9,488.01;   Am.   Miss.   Aasodetion. 

$10,425.38;  Am.  Cong.  Union,  $1,314.30;  Am.  Coll.  and  Ed.  Soc,  $370.00;  Cong.  Pab. 

Society,  none ;  Mirtceliani^ous,  $59,187.18.    Total,  $103,100.87. 
Home  bxpenditdres  :  Churches  reporting,  204.    Total,  $370,952.71, 

CHANGES. —  Churches:  iV^«to.  —  Highland ;  Roberts;  Rock  Falls;  Shabbona;  Wilmette. 
Dropped  ft'om  the  list,  —  Albion ;  El  Paso.    Danhy  now  appears  a«  Prospect  Park. 
Ministers:  Ordinations,  Pastors,  1;  without  installation,  4.  Installations,  3.  Dlsmtaidone,  10. 
Deceased,  Pa»tors,  none;  acting  pastors,  1 ;  without  charge,  3. 

OBGAt^IZATION.  —  Twelve  associations  of  churches,  united  in  the  Gsif  ek  AL  AssociATlOlc, 
which  also  includes  one  Wisconsin  church,  Genoa  Junction.  Two  churches  are  eonneeted 
with  the  General  Association  of  Indiana,  viz.  Marshall,  and  Wabash  Connty. 
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Statistics.  —  Indiana. 
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St.,         ffi 
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Ft.W»yoe  jrym'th,  WH 
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Kakouo.                    M3 

sx.,..-,,.,    s 
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Terra  llanla.  1*[,       S3 

"        ■*    Pljm'Ul,    §TS 

Wetlchoai.r,            ISH 
Winchc.wr,              laoo 
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D.F.DaTl».p.         -76 
idV  tteaileri. 

Alfred  Oooant,           -el 

T.  B.  MoOormlok,'    ''W 
ICAndn...                 'to 
Lewia  WllioD,            '411 

!"«,£,"■     S 
3:S.'ii&,       i! 

T.  B.  UrUormlck,      'SB 
Bvuru  Kptit,  p.           '71 
Lowl.  WlUoD,            4B 
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1 2aa 

OlOO 

BomarH'Baiuaa,  Arant  Am> 
BIbIa    doclalj,   Crawfarda- 

J.  a.  Brlca,  WlDeb''atat. 


BDUUART.—CBincQEi:  With  paita 
nana  loppUad  b;  lUantlati^i  or  mlak 
HlHItrTEHa  — Piaiora.S;  acting  putu 
OHUmcu  UCMBEBI:  Ualea,  fiI3;  lama 


Aama  HanaUa,  Carthan. 
William  Qoodman,  Nalaon. 
J.  U.  P.irTDe1»,  Peru. 
Bb^naict  Tuaker,  Uandolph 

CountT. 
Lail  M.  Wllioa,  Cynihiun. 


U.S.WblMhwd,  iDdlanapolia, 

LlCEltTrATIB. 

Nona  reported. 


Vii.   Total,  ],4M(1 


ludliig  I4i  at 


.    OalD. 


Additions  :  By  profeailon,  16T ;  by  letter,  ISO.    Total,  Zn. 

RtHoTALs:  Urdanth,  U;  by  diimlMloD.Ki  by  ocomraiiQlo 

BAFtLMB:  AiIi.ll.e7ilManl.ai. 

Sabbath  cjcaoou :  T»tal,  9,464.    Oaln,  sm.    ATerage  atle 

Vamilie*:  Hot  reponad, 

BB-nvoLEKTCoNTttiBtTiOHi:  Cfaurchaa  reporting,  II  (butyi 


■li>iia,*l.lDl.Sl:  I 

nion.  tlM.OO;  Am.  i,m...uu  ^u, 
,  tl,WB.4i.    Total,  tT,)3«.»«. 


im.  C"ll.  an 
TAL,  (T,--- 


Total,  t3,131.11. 

M\  Am.  Hlw.  AiiKKlailan.  )3I1.»: 


LtoanlUa;   Tarn   I 
;  wllboat  iDMalUUon,  1.   In 


ite,  Flymontii  Ch. 


0SQA»IZATI0IT.  — Three  AwMtatlona  at  ebonhea,  united  in  a  Okbeiial  AuoctAnoir. 

whieb  al»  InalDdc*  two  lllliwlachnrAhe*,  tIi.  Hanbatl  and  WabaabCauotlei;  Doe  Ohio 
tburab,  Pugah;  and  DIM  UlcUtaa  ahnroh,  Xaat  Ollaad  and  Betlwl 


Statistics.  — Iowa, 


[Jan. 
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Statistics.  — Iowa. 


I>^nvl!l>, 
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Tan  I>odge, 


sn-. 


•a  tf,  D.  Archer, 
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S.  J.  Buck, 


J.  O.  Yodker.  Cie.] 


Qisnd  View,  Oct., 
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Statistics.  —  Iowa. 


[;>». 
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Statistics.  —  Iowa. 
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Slsplieu  L.  Harrlck.  OrlDDall. 
J.  B,  EeaDedv,arinnelL 
.    £.  P.  KimbsU. 

-■anlBl  Lana.  Bella  Plaloa. 

ddlauD  Lyman,  KeUaii. 

obart     UsQaltaa,     Haunt 


CI  K.  Uon 


.Genu 


JobnC.lL 

J.A.  Nnrlhrgp,  Oilicllle. 
'  B.  Parlln.aiaaefTllle. 

ySm.  ' 

W.  PeM,  Narln. 


.  Talbol.  CoDndl  BlnSi. 
Gctirw  ThH<:hcr,  l-ra..  Uuta 
Unii.,  IowbOIj. 

Aibbell  a.  W<-lli.  Falriirld. 
P.  B.  Wasl.  Wathlnglon. 
Reed  Wilktu."'n.  FalrBvld. 
Loring    a.    Wllliaini,    Olen- 


on  Wrigbt,  Talur. 

LlCEHTI^TU. 


Statistics.  —  Iowa;  Kansas, 


[Ja. 


UmnTEBii:  I'mtori,  » :  ■Dilngpuun.lISj  oihsn,C8.    Total.  1M.    LIcsuilMte*,  1. 
OiiDScB  llEMBiu:  MbLm,  i.Vil;  r<iulu,  t,118.    Total,  13,B<U  (laclDillng  1^  kbuat). 

QtiB.  US. 
Additiohb:  Hf  preretilan,  ait;  b;  leltar,  TT1.    Total,  l.MI. 

ALit :  Bt  dwilh.  121 ;  by  dlimlHlon,  tOA;  by  •icommunlcUlon,  lOB.    Total,  SU. 

iMS.    Oaln,  1,1B2.    ATengeatundanec  an1j>  I*  glxD. 


BAPTI>M:'Aiiiilt,. 
Sabbath  Boiiools:  loi 
Fahiubb:  Kot  reporU'd. 


urabftl  rf  porting,  l£T(Ui1 


none).  Totai.,$17,BI.2», 


ani.t 


CHANOES.  —  CtruKcriEB:  ?fno.  —  Bolkiup  iKd^ewood ;  Qowris;  Omnwood  C<'Dlr*;  Bar- 
nnt'i  BJufT:  Fsmmii;  Hiirlu;  KeLley;  Wuitn.    I>nipjied  rromlha  Il>i,— l^ng  Crttk, 
>><•» ;  O^klLeld ;  T>lle]  nod ;  Tark. 
Sbt'11  Rock  nan  uppian  ni  Uock  Pilli;  TyiaD->  Ullli  now  appftin  m  Veaptr. 
HraiBTBu:  OrdtnUluiia,  Pailon,  nona;  witbgul  initallallon.  7.     IntlaliaUon*,  3.    Dlamia- 
■looi,  2.    Duccaxd,  Pialun,  3;  acUng  psatcn,  1 ;  wlihoui  chare,  ■• 
OBOAMIZATlOIf.  — The  chunhei  an  unllfd  la  tutlTs  local  AaMClatiuna,  and  alio  dlncUy 


KANSAS. 

CH.  HIlurtlB. 

ii.v«»;^„;.; 

BATT.- 

Pln,.e  und  Namo. 

^ 

"z:  i 

■E 

Mayl_,lg7«. 

ISTMB.    ISIS.Tfl. 

3!r!?-l 

1 

1 
J 

4   -' 

ill 

1 

ilIlL 

J 

1 

i 

3 

il""B. 

K?t 

s^rrd^^t-i'iHok.  ■4s 

s 

11' 

J 

~\ 

130 
40 

^£r 

we 

^^ii^ptE^r,       :« 

18 

13  19  31 

, 

.J.L 

5 

*i' 

■■        WtM, 

4 

Atchlian, 

BM 

F™"liT.Ipg«lla,p.'TO 

Nuni-. 
Honrr  Davlea,            W 

*a  78119 

i» 

a'  B  w 

a 

4   « 

200 

871 

71 

28  sa'   1 

8 

»ls3« 

1 

tU 

6S 

Barker'!, 

871 

NonB. 

I    !!'     8 

& 

1 

Bavarln, 

811 

Bamucl  S.Wright,    >U 

IS 

&   18  33 

S   3 

3» 

BclHcId, 

8T2 

None 

1 1 

Sin 

Rlrhnrd  B.  Forter,     -78 

•78 

» 

J.  K.  Eokman,            'K 

w:. 

Bluo  Krire, ' 

.Von  6. 

:«  ^  u 

1  "  2 

';  1 

1 1 

87: 

ChnQn«jD.Wrlght,-68 

S 

4  s  li 

Brook  vlllB, 

Bammaa.Wriehl.    '*0 

1      W    W) 

^i 

John  llnyward,          ti 

74 

0 

^ 

*i . 

88^ 

Edward  CloBYolaad,  '87 

1 

John  A.  Woodbuni,  "M 

OtUorCitr, 

71 

g      B,  17 

. 

CudBrrllle, 
CoKtmila, 

Ml 

\V.  &.  w"lmaji,        -74 
Uorjdon  B.  Irwld,      n* 

M   Ml  t 
\     K  lb 

13 

"iSt 

7' 

M 

Clear  Creek. 

[.cwIaE-Hlkci,          •a 

";■ 

1      17    » 

J      \n 

8o",r' 

S-; 

Who  "ic'r  N.WeURiui,1| 

7« 

1*      S    B2 

18    14'  82 

1 

«i' 

a' 

4^4 

U 

C^rioth. 

13  10  a 

16J  7|ifil 

lii 

Oiuonwood  Falla, 

871 

■7« 

IS'  aa 

^ 

* 

40 

1877.] 


Statistics.  —  Kansas, 


ea.  MEHB'RH 

Ad^l-dl 

EU'inDi'fld 

^■i 

j 

UUtlRBM.            « 

M.r  1.1876. 

I87i-7<1.| 

is:i-78. 

PtaM«d5^uia. 

a 

i 

i 

i 

t 

i 

1 

J 

1 

i 

i 

5 

CoBndl  QroT.. 

8OT|L.n«n  Arm.br,         '«  ^a 

7 

33 

~l 

10 

S  S 

TB 

SK'jo!;n  Dajwood,          TS  "M 

1; 

](. 

a 

DlwDODd  SprlDga, 

MI|rO,J.IUcli.rd«>n,ifc.]'76 

H 

:  1 

1  * 

lK,Brl««.          '^' 

971  b.  B.  i.«,  i«.]        Its 

Duier, 

Sll^lbtrt  Ifiuon,           Tl  16 

IS 

s 

S 

S; 

PirCrmk,  ITilih, 

s  ss;s;,„  W"i?: 

X 

70 

13 

» 

'^1 

M 

Smplre, 

a;t|>lcDryQtiddle,            ■«  Tt 

s 

M 

Kd>!»>U,I.>, 

« 

4e 

8 

s'  s 

^     3a.irtUh. 

MSifl^nrr  It™.                '17IW 

u 

a 

s,  s 

Snnkik 

sm;b.  B.  Roim,          •^»l^^. 

47 

ra 

1* 

17 

8 

8 

PortSnXt, 

J.M.Cb«»o.«>.       -70 -T* 

PlinvF.W.™.         ■*)!-71 

as 

a 

91 

11 

4 

ntdonuT 

W»fwr  Hiilford,         '74,'T« 

i; 

40 

118 

131 

Willlmi  E,  C»aip,      "61. "7* 

s 

3 

3 

D 

W.  M.  Wellmin,        '74:7^ 

e  8 

Uncoln  H«low.         '83  73 

SI 

w 

I 

4 

4 

1 

er«IBand, 

T,  D.  PhUUp..            ^i  7B 
[D.  H.  Burkoj, /■«».]  l76 

41 

IB 

8 

e 

S7I 

it. 

SbdUh. 

87! 

i.  M.  Oheaeouui,       '*0  7» 

4C 

1 

Haraaif, 

J.J.A-T.Dlion,     'M76 

1 

3 

J.«e>  D.  UggMl,      'W.73 

as 

48 

s  s 

Hill  Sprlnci, 

"i-t""*       "i" 

j 

te-jsgj;  j*;;: 

18 

e 

S 

n 

Iad>p£nd»«, 

S9 

l'  1 

IX 

lon^nkon.  ' 

X 

so 

JOBCUnn  Cltf , 

BM 

!i»iji«wbJ,'                •»:•& 

IS 

3 

u 

Knwftka, 

K6 

Kolic.                                 1 

laui^j. 

SJ4 

Willlpin  B.  Cntlln,      ;B1|7< 

• 

; 

u 

911 

Uiklo?' 

Pilgrim, 

S.V 

Li^T.reK  W.  Bprlng,  "ag  '70 

IB. 

m 

^ 

W 

3 

i; 

sag 

Alb'tM',Hlch«rd»ii,  •«  70 

u 

li  8 

■LMTeoiTOItb,  1.1, 

3'24 

II          BrtAr.. 

fcM 

Now! 

1 

801 

Andrj-Crper,         73  76 

11 

LonterUle.       ' 

.jQhn  ScotfgM.            '*a  78 

l;  ! 

1 8 

n^i^Sr 

Wm.  a.  Crouch.         7i)  75 

TO 

*? 

R.  Divenport  l'«rk*r,  'S8  ■S7 
UontrAii.  Sertbnar,  71  '7a 

3 

'1  ^ 

11 

Vinli  Hill, 
HoPhsnoB  Oenire, 

8 

H>nr7  Eloddle,            •ti>,'U 

S7 

11    B 

Mlirurd, 

[EdWilSklnnar,  id:.]     71 

i,i«d  W.  F«,         ^:-7s 

[J.  M.  H..V  A:.]      „  l^fi 
Umuol  Ponmroy,       '«l73 

36 

JloSndOllr, 

1 

Uucaiab. 

Semelu  V«IHy, 

[••JH  B.  Bmltb.           la'-n 

Kd«rd  A.  Mlriek,     ■»  7i 

N».l«.  F^l., 

John  Pbimp..             71,7« 

IB 

3! 

41 

]4<ir  llaldU), 

Umm-l  PomBroy,       '*0  73 

311 

OUUii, 

LcsTlIl  B»rtlEtt,         •K,"U 

'i  " 

la 

rhomuD.Pliimp*,  |7i,7. 

li 

It 

™ 

1  ^ 

11 

0.bar».      ' 

EUebard  B.  FoaMT,     72  7: 

M 

AlmnMO  Bllbv,         m.'^t 

Om^ 

rF.H.VwBlykB.ilio.]     7) 

6 

7a 

P»lfc 

Pincmi. 

ti 

PiUnrlllt, 

SSI 

0hi'uM.VD,Wr"ibl,'M7i 
UoorJuO.  Bl»Jn,          "78  74 

e 

1 

10 

Ei:da„!,. 

SI- 

n.  MyBTi,                ■^^  74 

L-wl.  E.  elk«,          '47,7* 

' 

13 

20 

30 

PlnuDl  Vullc^r, 

ST. 

/..il,  ITtaclUr.             1 

Plumb  Cnck, 

John  A.  WoodbuTB,  '(15  78 

ta 

J.  H  Wll«n.             '48  76 

Kcudlnr, 

H71  rhom«  D.  rhuiip.,  n2.-7i 

8 

11 

J 

2 

M 

UiDO  Oeutra, 

Samoel  Ollloy,            -l* 

7! 

M 

sa 

: 

m 

1 

31 

' 

* 

lUO 

Statistics.  —  Kansas. 


[Jan. 


PlMeuidNBmc.     | 

—        1 

1 

Mny  1.  ISiB. 

Admt'd!  Kcmored 
I87M8.|  lST6-ja. 

76-78 

1 

i 

I 

1 

1 

III 

ii 

1 

1 

3 

a 

Bldg=wi.J,                IBM 

nu»eii,               Kn 

flsbctha,                    187D 

ZSt""-    IS 

Bmitb  Centre,           1S7.1 
Holher,                      1871 

&^      i 

Bt.  M«y'..                1870 
Buwklon,                  lB7a 

S"'     ii 

Tonginaila.             18BS 

•"•?.'■•'*       !!S 

v!l^rn"ilii',     i87< 

Vlanna,                     IgflS 

WwMm'l-Irk.         IS7I 

'WfalTH  City.              IS73 
■Whlt«  Cloud,           18!B 

WymiduiU'.              18M 
■"    ■■         VorcH.  1874 

artdW.  Fol,            ■» 
.  J.  A.  T-  Dlion,      >M 

Sw°ln  "  W„bbor, 
VFhiBl'r  M.Welliniin,74 
John  A.  Woodburn,  ■«S 

John  VBltar,               -63 
LeonnrdU  Berlbii«r, '72 
J.  K.  Kckmiu,            >8a 

Alb'lM,Hloli.rdion,-47 
H.K  Woodouck,p.  -48 

[ILCecotford.  Mc. 
.uthT  Netrcomb,      WO 
LiivlB.WIl»ii,D.D.,'U 

No.,,. 
Ob«.A.W<»d.tfc.1 
H.OTty  Jono*,            "is 
W.  R.E(l<iitan, 

Noo,.* 

None. 
Uarcui  D.  ToODtr,   Ii 
P.  U.  anfrrill,             'SO 
G.  J.  Adnoii,              78 
■jB..H.Hob.rt..ZteJ 

J.  HTmi'lo".""'"'     '49 

73 

78 

70 
7-J 

76 

■as 
70 

7<1 
7* 

78 

JO 

: 

9 

J 
11 

8 

e 

X 
IS 

IS 

Hi 
M 
M 
S3 

« 

4 
18 

30 

! 

1 

2  1 

&  V  s 

a  8  1 

14  22 
I    B 

IS 

lis  1 
1  t 

G   0 
8    S 

2  1  1 

37        » 
\S       19 

11 

« 

S 
I 

11 

1   4> 
U 

13t 
tt 

un 

14  to 

48 

a  40 

6    40 
li 

'% 

eno 

1M 

4t 

1    M 

Otbeb  Hihutsm. 

J.  D.  Bskflr. 

ZebiM  Biker,  WaiubiiTL 

K.  Buber. 

JabD  a.  Byrd,  firmer,  Li 


Rodnc-y  Patae,  f 


—  Cbdhcbu:  With  pi 


■  of  Older  daaomlnsilan-).    Ti 
>n,MlDthen,Ii.    TOTAL,S4.    _ 
ctnuloi,  ^164.     TOTAt,  4,731  (k 


'lT«>lor  D.  Storra,  Bapt  of 
Utialooi,  QalDd>n>. 

LlCkHTIATKI. 

Eight  In  UblM  abon. 
W.  Allanbaiib.  Cllmu. 
nilhanS.  Blle.TopakL 
J.  11.  aQilUi,UuMIdprliici. 

es;  Taiiw>t,31  rincladlns  U 


Llcei 


1.11. 


IDDITIOHS;  Brprof*«lnD,7»i  by  loiter,  830,    Totai^  1,0M. 

Lehotalb:  By  death.  M;  by  dl(n]ltili>n,S4I:  liy  aisammiiniBadan,  44.    Total,48S. 

UntaMa:  Adoli,  2e4:  infuat.  143. 

lABBATii  BCBwiLl :  TOTAL,  7/^90.    Oala,  171.    ATera^  itlandanoe.  Dot  reported. 

TAiiILIEat  Nol  reported. 

tEHEvaLEHTCoiTniBUTIO'iBiCbDrabei  reporting,  TS  {]iMl  year,  71).    Total,  (liOKJa; 

m.  Ulia.  AiKclatlon,  •14t.Ta; 
■ae;  Uong.  Fub.  Society,  noDai 

\,   Total,  |u.i)ia.70. 
CHANOBS.  — Chdbchks:  Jftto,  — AnWlopa;  Bolhany;  OadarvlUa;  Fayelto;  Gaylord;  Ion 
"'      '        "  duraj  Uonmouth;  PhUllpiburg;  Plooiaot  Vallev;  Rciullni;  &nlB( 


llev ;  Ri 


;  BpitBC 


Peace  now  apppart  aa  Sterling, 
UlHIaTEKB;  (Irdlnatlon*,  — Farton,  Done;  without 
mlaaloD*,  none.    DeceMed,  none. 
OBOAKIZATIOM.  —  8li  aaaoclatloDa  of  chtuebw,  no 


iBitallation*,  L    Dto. 
ankKAL  Amooatiom. 


■877-] 


Statistics.  —  Kentucky  ;  Louisiana. 


KENTUCKY 

Obcrciuu.        'S 
PUea  and  Suat.    ^ 

...      i 

1 
1 

CI!.  MKUB'as. 
Sept.  Ml,  1816. 

Adml'd 

187^'fl. 

T6-7B.J 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

a 

s 

1 

l|! 

OunpKdwii,           iSM 

1  J.  A-  B.  Koger.,      M 

A..  Cnlwfdnl, 
.Inqiib  Emcrtck,          "38 
OuljrlQl  Bmilpit,  p.    'lU 
r^irubGmiTlolf,          'ua 

« 

u 

3S 

4l»> 
0    0 

0    0 

12 

13 

0 

•m 

OniEB  ICiKUTiaa:  KdwmM  H.  FalrehUd,  Pnaldaot  B«M  Collage;  Qrtffltb  OHStln, 
BQUUAKT.  — CnnBCHEHiWItlipHton,  a;  with  •cUptputon.B;  neuit,  nono.    ToTAi^t. 

Himuthb:  PiiiUiri,2i  ■cIla«piutan,J;  atbari,  a.    Totai..  T.    LIcCTitUtaa,  none. 

OBDBCn  Mchbcbh;  UaJei.IU;  feraalea.aas.    Total,  S»S  (Ino)Dillrig  33  abienl).    Lgii.tB. 

ADumoir*;  B>  prurswlJn.  29:  bf  letter.  4.    Tivfal.  32. 

Brmovau:  Byileath.2;  b;  dlamlulon,  tO;  b;  eiaommaiilMtli; 

BArriBM*:  Ada1t,Xt;  Infant,  nons. 

SAaKAtn  ecHOaui;  TOTAL,304.    Lou,  SS.    AnnKe attendan 

FAMiLiBa:  Not  reported. 

Bb«ev«i.ent  Co^TRiBiTrioxi :  Charchet  reportlDE.  Dons. 

7oralfD    UUatana,   fU.OO;   Horns  Klaalaai,  ltO.«l:   Am.  Ulia.  Aiaoclatlun,    t»M. 
Total,  tM.U. 
HoHi  ExFEHDiTDBEi:  Ifut  reported. 
OBAKOSS.  — CacJBClIu:  Nca,  none.    Dropped  ftom  tbe  llil,  none.    Ariel  reappaan  aa 

MniSTEm>:  OrdlnUlonn.  — Paalon.nona;  wltboat  InitallaUoB,  none.    Iiiatalludoni,  none. 
IHamlvdgiu,  none.    D~'«aKd,  nono. 
OBSANIZAI'ION.— The  Statk  AuMiiATiaa  orCHBUTiAR  CaoBCiiEa  ahd  Uihuteu 


It  reported  ■ 


LOUISIANA. 


d^ 

. 

feiffis.. 

.!s  £;:?,■&,„., 

OnilB  IflNIBTBMI:  J.  A.  Adama,  Prin.  StlBlcht  Univ.,  New  Oi 
IberU.    LlCETTIATEi:  Two  in  labia  above. 

enxvAKT. 

•npplled  1 


;  Budy  Uable;,  K«w 


Wlih  puiora,  I ;  wltb  aeUni  paaton,  B;  rannl,  3  (Inelnd 

ToTAi,ll.    Loa.,1, 

*ngpa«ton,S;  otheri.J.    Total,  H.    Lleenllalea,  2. 

OHOaca  HzMBi&i:  UaJei,  \ai;  fBmalea,8^.    Total,  DOT  (Inaladtng  &1  abient).    1 


AoDmoNB:  By  profeMlon,  M;  by  latier,  18.    Total,  IT. 

RBaOTALa:  By  death,  3;  bj  dUnuaalon,  1;  bj  OKoommaaieallont  none.    TOTAb,4, 


Babbath  Sckoolb:  Total,  4TB.    Loaa,  lOO.    Are 

yAKIUEa:  Not  reported. 

Bbhetoleht  Cohtubltiohb:  ChDreha*  rmonlnE,  none. 

Am.  lllia.  AuocJuJon.  «l,«U.4i, 
Home  Eipehditdbeb  :  Not  raporii^d. 
CHAHOBS.  — Chdrche*:  Mm,  — Nona.    ZVappnl  from  the  llac.— KewO: 
MimaTEBi:  Ordlnalloni.— Piaion,  dodo;  wlUont  imlollatlon,  none.    Ii 
DtamtaaloDi,  none.    Deoeuad,  none. 
OBaAKIZATION.  — IToDe.    Obmebea  auUt«l  by  Ilia 


Statistics.  —  Maine, 


[Jan. 


MAI 

NE. 

CUDBCaEB. 

Plata  a»d  Name. 

"""■""■      1 

N«na.             i 

en.  MEKB-BB.JAdmt'd 

Ua;  8.1979.  is;s.7e 

1r^ 

s 

1 

1 

1^ 

u 

llllll 

1 

J 

AbbiXVUlag.,          18TI 

S       is 

Aim,                         nw 
Amhant  &  Aaron,  18;i0 
Andonr,                  l»Mi 
AnK>n,                      181U 
Athoii,                     ISal 
Atklnwo,                 WH 
Aabum,  Rl«h  St.,   W» 

"     w;.i,      MM 

"        Blllh,          IS76 

BaxROC,  KtSt.,        1911 
••   Hammond  St.,   8S3 

Bath,  Wlnti'r  St..       m 
"     OntraJ,            911 

Balraat,  l>t.                7«fl 
"       Honh,           i» 

Kf...       S 

"        M,                    9tB 

PartUoa.   WJ 
Blogta-n.                    M* 

aithbaV.  lit.            T7f 

*"'"'  wi-e.,      w. 

"^.f^-korth            l^ 

"       Boutb,'        18» 

Brl«ol,                       7M 

Brookavlllo,  Wo»t,     81M 

BnrllniiloFi,                927 

Calalt,                         »ii 
Camden,  Elm  St.,      90^ 

"^f 'S-iS*  Si 

Caribou,                   SM 

0™ll'!t8pr'gaald,flM 
C«*Mi,                         9a» 

Cooper,'                    sae 

St--'     i 

D«-nn».  I.t,              7*1 

•\Woodford'«eor.,  673 
DMtIal.,1.1,             173 

An.n,B-dlOO.               •« 
W.  a.  Thompjon,       'OO 

BrnJ.V,  Snow,           '79 
John  HaUell,             'M 

SamoaTw.  Purtoo,  To 

B. 

j™»^u.  E«rb,  p.     la 

1  Johns  Baoall,       'Ml 
Solomon  P  Fny.  p.    ;« 

J.O.  Fl.k.. '!.%%'!■■« 
William  Hart,  p.        -01 
J.  Aim.  KoH,  p.         'm 

David  Oarland,  p.      'J9 

Oiinrga'u.Merim,p. -67 

None! 
Amoi  BaikM,            '43 

HantyCarpenlcr,       -M 
Nehem.  Llnooln,  p.    13 

LawUD.ETant,    ^  -76 

Eban.  B.  JordaD.        '67 
01ia..L.SHhol.,p.   -Si 
Kirn  H.  ByHigton,     'M 
Wllliain  Por-rth,  p.  10 

Jharlei  (/MeOolly,  "» 

M>rio  A^Harfcir,  p.  ■B.I 
r«hnP.Kv«n.,p.''^'«| 

got' 
A  rrod  E.  IvM,  p.       ■sa 

1= 
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T     amao  B.'Parrr,     IS 

W.  A.  Boavorlli,  p.  Tt 
Elram  Boa.lon,         '60 
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Statistics.  —  Maine. 


Cbcxches.          "S 
Plaea  and  .Vania.     ^ 

UrnirrKRS.         .^ 

Same.               ■£ 

1 

May  8,1878. 

iMs-Ta.  I 

~« 

7».78.  « 

1 

i 

1 

1 

-1 

I 

1 

II 

|!| 

1 

s 

5 

1 

a 

D(ioioin*njra1D,IMn 
Durham.                    ITT* 

Wi    i 

Fr™.b;i...     ™ 

Failt.      194H 

Fainuft  k  Dorer.   192: 
Fraokfon,                 1BA1 

'^;..*  iS 
S?      i 

BaUoweU.                  7« 

BolTaD.                      Stf 

IilaodTatl*.               B.>i 
lalB  BU  Elani,              Ui7 
Jackwo  *  Brooki.    »12 

K«m.biinkpon,l«.  VJ' 
BU.^.U,,-""''   S 

Ui;iM<»,Fln.at..  |M 

llMhatlc  FiJla,         BW 
Ibrcn.                    !>'£! 
UdoL                         I»i 
"  ir. and  Hebron,  801 

!="'        S 

Kaplci.                     IS^B 
]t.waaUe,  lal,         1T« 

Jc.UhT.Clo.aon,      7* 
Cli|i?r«WtllUar,p.  '80 

None'. 
[Rlch.O.Sl«llej,Ue.] 

None: 
jQbn  C3.  Adaml,         'ftl 
W.  11.  Hukell,           *« 

Hbrii.Mr  Bean,          t% 
H.'rbt  A.LorliiK.p.  7fi 

Ocori'!  Michael,         74 
Du.l3L.Jon«,         7a 

^'TZl'pXi?'  -i^ 

PelerB.tbaycr.p.   '41 
Henry  Parrar,             «; 

HttwilLHowei,     70 

Cb.r.e.D.,U0«.        73 

[J.  H.  c™.by,  lie.]  _ 

S^Wil.h  lSooId,  p.7 
A^HColB,                '* 

[Z^_c'JoweU,  Uc.\      7(1 

I^^v'^JonL  p'   72 

CL.rWH-G-lei.       'ftl 
Clj.rk..il.Oaw.,       -SI 

Cbi...  ti.  SliineK,  p.   7S 

e.  e.  Dlckennan,  p.  <0S 

SLepbea  L.  BovUr,    'U 
0«r„W.K.lley,     'K 

T.'S.-aiM^eU.           '4. 
;«.  Peacock,  £«.] 

None! 
Am'jry'n.  Tyler,       'W 
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Statistics,  — Maim.  ■ 


Pluca  aad  Kama, 

».„..■  ! 

■ 

Uay  3. 1870. 

tsZ^i 

187S-7fl, 

Ti-T 

■1 

lllj 

t 

u 

i 

i 

i 

1 

1 

3 

ITiwauilD.  2d,          ISM 

BawaehLWaw,       180: 

iSB^H?''''°-iEi 

»"vi"7«d.       IsS 

Norrldip.wock,         17uT 
Konbitcld,                1830 
No.Y.rnioulb.l«,  18Ufl 

OldtOWD,                     ISM 
Orlaud,                     ISiO 

Orrlninan,  E.ut,       IHJl 
O0.B..ld.                  17J- 
Oiford,                  isai 
Panon.Bold,             17U5 
fKiaduiiiki'ug,        ]n4i 

pSJlb"'oke,                m 
Perry,                       ISM 
I-hllApa.                    18U 
Phlcp.tiBrgh,           nil 
Wturoo.                   1812 
Poland,                     ISU 
PortUnd,2dFurl.h,n»7 
*■  Htiib  ai,,             1831 

■■  BauW,                 laW 
"  Btate  (JV.,              18Sa 
"  Bl.LDvrsnee  SL,183I 

IJ  Rjrmomb,           1M( 

Pownal,""''           181; 
P.™,„a  Lie,            180^ 

^hraond,                18^ 

Kuckland,"'             1B3| 

KSC:       IE? 

Bun,  lit,                     1703 
Bandy  PuJot,            1B39 
Bwdfgrd,                  1;m 
■■        Bou:b,       178a 
8«p,rTi.le.                 182J 
BoatoorouBh,            l.a 

B<rffw'ka'»r'»vluj7K 
Village,      1817 

SKiSVaibbarn"^ 

BIdncy,       '              W& 

BOBlb  Berwick,         170a 
Baulh  i-uH>,             1812 
m.  Alban»,                  IBau 
Blandl-b,                   ISM 

BioH  at.dChiniiiiiii,  laei 

Bwedcdl                       1817 
Temple,                    WW 

Onorga  S,  Kemp,       'ht 
J.  a.  Leurtll,  )..           'JO 

John  W.  H.  Baker,    "M 

D«^rTipp.n,D.D,.p.'38 

E.'K!'Biirrhpn,            "M 
C.  L.M1I1.,                 W 

u,^r.Miii.,            w 

JonaLhnn  Kdwardi.p.TO 
O.  A.  Uickwood,       TO 

Wllllum  A.  KertUl,   'SS 

H  a'."Lirrne,              -SO 

'■  None.             '           ' 
J.J.CBrrDtherg.ii.D..p.'1!i 
William  H.l'oi.n.p,   'M 
fj.fl.  While,  flap!.] 
P.eouUiwgrtJi.p.       '6. 
ltdwardy.IllJcka,p.'7fi 
Abiil  B.  Wtlghl,  p.    'BU 

'«:""■-    ■" 

Frank  X.  Olark,  p.     TO 
Horatio  llliley,           W 

w|fCo.o.,.,..    » 

John  J.  Blair,             T( 

Joh'S'ililot'i"'             S 
G.  P.  Blaochard.        IW 
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ThomaiN.Ldrd,        "S. 

JohnB.WliBclwrighl.'Sl 

fr '■  '• 

Wnilani  A.  Merrill,   'M 
Noa.'. 

B.™N'°Bm°Z'           tI 
William  8.  Bewail,     "89 
Oeorga  Lowli,  p.       ■«£ 
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Statistics.  —  Maine. 


1 

E 

n.  UEUB-BH. 

M-j-a.igTB. 

Admfd 

«;-»-• 

^ 

Pl>«nd»f>m<>.    1 

ll 

1 

1 

ill 

s 

1 

i 

1 

; 

1 

\\l 

Upper  BUIIwiUr,    lasi 

SSTib™-.       l^i 

V«l!e,                          183S 

Wllduboro',  I.t.        1B07 

-             *!,        1«B 

W«rrtn,M,             !»« 

Nonl.,    i»«s 
■W««»lll.,             18> 

W*ld.                                  IKS 

■"•;"•!;'■        1^ 

W«lbr™V. 

5fis;£;^'      lis 

Wlniarport,              ISJa 
Tniihfop.                1778 

V«m™u,.  l.t.         17* 
YorkJ.t.  ^°"'        WI 

tr.lhMiclW.Qrovcr.'SS 

Alei.  R.  Plunifr,        'M 
FrcdE.I!:in.-cl.k,       '}i 
Flj««.V.Nar<TU«,p.'<W 

lii: 

None. 
A  tm  row  J .  UcLead,p.'70 

L.  Ooodrlch.p.         'K 
J^hn  J.BiilOneb,       -OU 

UliarlciD.OrBDU,       '^4 
Wdb'urTa.EtinbBll.^'B 

Snirr  B.  HMd,  p.      T 

[lri"h  W-  Smill,         "se 
LulhorWl.wall.p.     -3 

o!  W.  jDoea,  p.          -S 
W«Tmlf.BliMirord.p,'7 
OeotgaW.ChrHUB,  1 

JoKpb  Torrny,  n.      ■6u 
llleh4.rdW.Jii.WIi..T 

Jfi^.phKrarrallii!       ■* 

-71 
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•71 
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31 
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3i 
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0    70 
0    Bft 
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0    70 

a  bo 

0  104 
0    60 

jMOb  Abbot.  ParrglnKWn. 
Jowlhm  K.  Adiiiia.SecretuY 

lUlDaHlu-SucOuorieii. 
Tbocna  Adania,  d.d..  Win*- 

low.    (Ord.  Ani.3a,  ISiR.) 
Mm  Baker.  SUndlab. 
Tbemu   K.   Bcutuw,  Boik- 

pork 
JooM  Biimhui,  FanBlailoD. 
Abum  W.  Burr,  Prin.  Claaal. 

Ml  Acodam*,  Ha  l»*fli. 

C.  Ohnoian,  KanDebnnkport. 
Bdni&  Chiw,  Fonlaod. 
^phralm  O.  Ciinuukifga,  Port- 

D.  QolnbT  Cnabmui,  Baih. 
Kdannl  9.  OuUcr,  d.d.,  B<.-1- 


MaBiitl  I_  Uuald,  B«thc]. 
BaniT  F.  HnrdJni,  HallnwalL 
Hwrf  B.  Hart,  Iluld.^^. 


SIhrtdfa   Kalibt,  Fort  Fair. 


WootMr  Puktr.  Belfi*!. 
jDhn  P>r«>na,  Kennebank. 
William   Flercs,  Weat    llni' 

Eooch  Pood,  D.D.,  Prafaaaor 

Bern  ."Binnr.     (Ordalnad 
Ifarcli  1,1813.) 
Danlil     F.     Fottcr,     Bmw 


Alfred  L.SklnD«r,poaUDaale 

Bnckiport. 
Juavph  9  ml  lb,  Orlan'l. 
Henrj  Q.  Slorar,  Oak  Dill. 


Predertc  R.StarBffa.Oardinar, 


s^SWi. 

ntoa,  D.D 

Seara. 

aS^ij  M.  Valll,  Capa 

KltM. 

A.  B.  C.  F 

Licihtiatu. 

PInlntableiaboTe. 
Henry     L.    Chapman,    P 

Bawd.  UoU.,  Bruniwick. 
Jobn  llcmenway,  Brtihio 
I'boDiH  U.  Itloh,  Pror.  Bi 
Call..  Lawltton. 
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Statistics,  —  Maine  ;  Maryland, 


[Jan. 


8UMKARY.  — CnuRCHRS:  With  pastors,  55;  with  acting  pastors,  03;  Taeant.  90  (Ineladfng 

16  hupplfed  by  Ucentiatcs  or  mlniaters  of  other  denomlDatlons).   Total,  238.    Gain,  none. 

Loss,  none. 
Ministers  :  Pastors,  55 ;  acting  pastors,  78 ;  others,  40.    Total.  173.    Licentiates,  19. 
Ohubcii  Members:  MAles,  5,791;  fomolee,  18,794.    Total,  19,585  (Including 4,000  abcent). 

Gain,  256. 
Additions  :  By  profession,  858 ;  by  letter,  296.    Total,  1,154. 

Remotals  :  By  death,  404 ;  by  dismission,  348;  by  excommunication,  12.    Total,  704. 
Baptisms:  Adult,  560;  infant,  138. 

Babbath  Schools  :  Total,  20,987.    Gain,  649.    Average  attendance,  not  reported. 
Families  :  Not  reported. 
Benevolent  Contributions  :  Churches  reporting,  188  (last  year,  201).  Total,  $36,8S2.00. 

Decreane,  $2,220.00. 
Foreign  Missions,  $14,627.94;  Home  Missions, $14,902.82;  Am.  Miss.  Association,  $8,628.- 

95;  Am.  Cong.  Union,  $892.57;  Am.  Coll.  and  Bd.  Boo.,  $3,048.28;  Cong.  Pub.  Boo., 

none ;  Miscellaneous,  $12,295.00.    Total,  $49,295.00. 
Home  Expenditures  :    Not  reported. 

CHANGBd.— CnuRCHEs:  J\reto,  —  Abbot  Village;  Auburn,  6th  Street.    Dropped  from  the 
list,  —  Abbot  and  Guilford ;  Stow  and  Chatham,  reported  in  New  Uampshtre. 
Ministers:  Ordinations,  Pastors,  8;  without insiallatlon.  4.    Installations,  4.   Dlsmisslooa, 
12.    Deceased,  Pastors,  1 ;  acting  pastors,  none ;  without  charge,  4. 

ORGANIZATION.  —  Fourteen  Associations  of  Ministers.  Fourteen  county  Conferences  of 
churches  united  in  a  Gbneral  Conference,  which  also  includes  three  New  Hampshire 
churche!*,  Chatham;  Gorham;  and  Shelbume;  and  two  of  New  Brunswick,  Milltown;  and 
St.  8tephi.n*s. 


MARYLAND. 
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CnuRcnES.         t 
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Place  and  Name.     ^ 
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Ministers. 
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Cn.  MEMB'RS. 

Sept.  30,  1875. 

Admt'd 
1874-75. 
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1874-75. 
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Baltimore,                 1805 
Frostburi^h,  Wel»h,\%1Z 

T.  J.  Holmes,  p. 
None. 

'59 

•75 

47 

53 

100     8 
46 

5 

4 

9 

1    4 

0 

5    1    2$1S 
60 

Other  Ministers.— Isaac  Thomas.  Cumberland. 

SUMM  ART.  —  CnuRcnER :  With  pastors,  1 ;  with  acting  pastors,  none ;  vacant,  1.    TOTAli*  2. 

Gain,  none.    Loss,  none. 
MINIRTFR4 :  Pastors,  1 ;  acting  pastors,  none;  others,  1.    Total,  2.    Licentlntes,  none. 
Chl'RCH  Members:  Males,  47;  females,  53.    Total,  146  (including  8  absent).    Loss,  2. 
Additions  :  By  profession,  5 ;  by  letter,  4.    Tot  \l,  9. 

Rkmovals  :  By  death,  1 ;  by  dismishion,  4 ;  by  excommunication,  none.    Total,  S. 
Baptioms  :  Adult,  1 ;  infant,  2. 

Sabbath  Schools  :  Total,  363.    Loss,  29.    Average  attendance,  not  reported. 
Families:  Not  reported. 
Benevolent  Contributions:  Churches  reporting,!  (last  year,  1).    Total,  $1,192.00; 

decrease,  f  844.00. 
Foreign  Missions.  $143.00;  Home  Missions,  $178.11;  Am.  Miss.  Association,  $460.00; 

Am.  Cong.  Union,  $73.59.    Total,  $804.60. 
Home  Expenditures  :  Churches  reporting,  1.    Total,  $4,000.00. 

CHANGE  ^.^CnuRCHRB :  A^^to,— none.    Dropped  from  the  list,— none. 
Ministers  :  No  change.    Deceased,  none. 

ORGANIZATION.  — Baltimore,  with  the  Gbitbral  AssooiATioir  op  New  Jbrsbt;  Froat- 
burgh  with  the  Welsh  Western  Association  or  Pennstlvaitia. 


tini 


Statistics. —  Massachusetts. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


UlHIITEU.                .^ 

i 

".""»"■ 

^ml 

™ 

i 

a 

1 

1 

i 

< 

: 

1 

i 

1 

.1 

1 

1 

fi 

AeloTi,                       ISI'i 
Ad«oi..Nortl.,         im 

Souih,         IBIO 

"-:;:,■„"■•""',■» 
i^l.S"'-       IK 

Ainl«-7ui,      '      17M 

-  Kaal8l.,M,    17B2 
"    Oollisa,            IffJB 
"    NonB,  Sorth,  1858 
••     Cb.  of  SODlb,   I9M 

Andocrt.  Saoib,      1711 
*■    W«t.               IBM 
«    Fr.'0  bhoHh.  1B4e 

-  B.llardr.ie.     1B..4 

Art.ban.buo.1.1,    17* 

AtbUod'                   1831 
A«»t.                           I7W 
AiaabOR>>,W.,  lit,  1712 

"    P^la  Village,  is;. 
ABbom,                  117- 

B^labla.  W..|,    lljj 

-      Bt^nlB,  °'  \»H 
Bm,l£v.Ooni.,      B^ 

"  W«abiDKtan  Et.,  IKIT 

■•  Old  8l.uth.               1B89 

"  Dorcbp-tar,  M,   ISUS 
■■  Park  81.,              lHOii 
"  Dolmi.                  18W 
"  BmUi,  Phillip-.,  1S-J3 
-BalaaifcUor^n'18^7 
-BertelfyBi.,       lUili 

:s;?fc,v„..!S 

"Oh.rl.-.loTni,WI:i. 
Boauin  Il1|ibl>n,l>, 
"  c™..2,"               183. 

JeM*  H.Jon  ™"' '"'  '»l!7a 
Fr«nkllnl'.Wood,p.7ll'7! 

Lewi*  F.  Price,           78.78 

Owree'll.  Frail,  p.    M  'Ti 
J.  Jay  Dona,               -SS  78 
Pllnyti.  Bayd.p.         >SS '71 
JooZ  L.  J  JklnS,  p.  -SS 'S3 
Ubeiter  W.H»itley,p.7B  78 

None.                 "^ 
D,W.M«r.h.o.D„     '4(178 
Onartea  B.  Walker,     71|7fl 

.™r".F.Wriihl,p.'M1» 

/W/«aor..                   1 
Dutal  K.Cidy.  i>.D.,>49;'M 
l>.  B.  Adune,  p.a.      ■90178 

lumrm  blncwrll,  p,    '7l''i2 

Samual  Bell,  p.'          -SB  72 
Franola  K.  UBraU)D,p.7e  78 
Iflnalhan  D.vla,         'SS  W 

Henry  A.  aaodbDe,p.'S3  -83 

;T„".s.fc-;'-  s!;s 

Bd<rlnBinlih,p.         ■S^j'SB 

Poyn)oW.I.yoiBn,p.';i  71 
Ju£n  I,  Ewcll,  p.       7171 

Letoy  M.  PiurPB,        7U  73 
Fr..dertofcK.DaW,7e7fl 
U.T.  Lanphear^D.4>.'411  "ST 

BcDry*k.  Haien.p.  'i8!-74 
Ucorga  F.  Wxiker,    'B3  7« 
Aaron  W.  Field,  p.    7i  72 

Henry  L.  Kendall,  p.74  78 
J.M.Uannln«,D.i>..p.-14-67 
.T«.H.Me«ni,D.D..p.'4a'4a 
J.  L.W1lhrow,D.D.,p.'»3  78 

Wm!  B.'^f'ight.        Vi  V. 
[Icory  A.  BTevetH,      "SI  74 
fbllandur  Tbuiaten,  "89  78 

Alei-rS.  T^omblr.'SB,;!; 

1  B.'  tr.  Hauiillo'n,"  "■8S;'7: 
None.                            1 
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Piace  and  NirniB.     & 

-•        1 

1 

1 

OH.  MMB'RII. 

.Tan.],lS70. 

Adml't 
187*. 

BBmnved-l 

^1 

i 

1 

1 

! 

ill 

1 

ill 

II: 

i 

1 

Ballon  Hlnhtaid.. 
"W.Koxbury.Ev.lBM 

■■  Eut  Haver] ck,    IBSB 

"  High 'da,  vine  It^lHSI 
"Wd.CofgOaU       881 

ES?    is 
11  "i,  ""'•   ™ 

BnlBiM,  IX.           TOT 
South,      ns 

nrtaifle]d.  111,            184 

Brook  Beld.  E(an.,    l;u 
BrooUlnc.Uaiiard.lBll 
Buoklnnd,                  7U 
CunbrR^r,  1.1,         BM 

-  iMn.im         aw 

"    F^r".  I-ihirtST'lBM 

"    Ohapol  Oil.,       (ITS 

€antonBi.Ooag.,     B» 

Smrt'worth.           m 

En.t,      B4« 

Ob«lWo.C.l.Cnng  761 
Ohalham,  UI,             19) 

UhlMpeF,  lit,             m 
;;         Fal].,M,   B3i 

Chllmarlt,     '              TO 

^■"^T^a^i';  ^ 

rutlon,                        IBS 
UanaCrntre,              SSi 

-  Uaplnit.,          S44 

Eaw.atronB,D.D.,p.'4S 

Bamnel's.  Herrlcii''  'S3 
K.  B.  WBbb.  D.D.,      ■!» 
Joieph  B.  Clark,  p.    -SI 
J.O.Meai..,D.D.rp.;61 

FrcdFrtckBiAllon,'    '» 
JghnL.Harrla,           'SO 
Albert  B.  Dunnlng.p.lO 
Albert  H.I1amb,^:'6t 
GayVanaoKrijBke,p.18 
Bearr  U.  ParMini.  p.'M 
RalhimTbom-on,    tH 
..  D.  Oanimell,  p.      -SB 
Juiea  HeLeu            'BS 

r.  F.'wiitiiuDx,        >u 

rboa.  A.  Bmennn,  p.  tU 
A.&.Jabn>on.       '^  VB 

WebatcrE.PlenH.p.H 

E]br'K<'F.UcKlniy,p.10 
L.8.VoDdwor>h,p.14 
H.O.e.M(;SemB,p.'I0 
loel  U.  Seymour,  p.  IS 
Konen  TtaoniM,  p,      'SB 
Ohar]»  L.  Qnlld.       >64 
Oharle«AndenDn,p.14 

sSJlgea.iiirtVp.'fls 

lohn  W.  »mgt,        'BS 
Aan  Mann,                  '44 
W.W.Llv]ne.ton.p.'flO 

Wtllingtan  ?-<ewali,p^'B< 

mnnTDr"'  •■■           X 
3.  Lewll  aarrllt,        1l 

AddUonP.FnitBr,p.M 
ChM.P.II.NsMD,p.14 
H.  A.  Dlcklnaon,  p,   '03 

J  T.'Taoker,  D.i..1'p.''ffi 

Henry  u'.Oronl,'p.a.'B> 
AnHur  KhlrlBy,  p.      13 
Hrnry  A.  Oltman,     -Bl 

RlelVdB.  Bmingi.p.'SI 
E-P.Qlbh.       ■"■" 
CharlviB.  BIcp.p.     'SO 

w^R^O.  wngtii,  p.  -OB 
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PU«u>d2Tan».     | 

Niuaa.               \ 

1 

1 

°;..Tm" 

-r 

RemoTed. 

lS7i.i 

1 

1 

i 

J 

i 

3 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

\ 

*■       Ccolnl,         M7 

BSiSbl                     K7 
Daibnrj,  Pitfrim,    MS 

SanHampinn,  IM,   IS* 

,^.  ■■•'"•■  S 

XJ^aruxm.                Ml 

Bjj.m.=Vaoatb.      BM 

BrvloB  K».  CoB«.,      S-TJ 

rr'"''      a 

Fall  Kit ar'  FTnt,      ISli 
■'         Third!'  Sli 

"         But,        Wl 

North,     833 
Waqooll,  8W 

FramiDihiun.  Plym.  7ul 
-  B..ou.lll8.Bdw.  83* 
'■  Scmlh.                  87 

TaokllD,  1131 
flonlb.         SM 

Uaointoim.              732 

""  Ortb-Uam.,  881 

QUI,                             1«3 

-     L^atvill.!"'   8a 
Qoataeo.                      790 
araflnn.                      131 

Sai.,,^.     !!! 

We.l,        7M 

OtBw'rir.eloB.Ul.  lai 

*■     HniuWonio,  841 

araenfliM.  lit,          "">■ 

Qnlan.                       6«1 

"       Kd«1I,        81 

Huonr.  1*1.            17  as 

■■    FoqrOor'i,M,l«M 
HauHfl,                    IT  18 

n«rdwick.utaa».,n.«i 

0.  IC.  BauthgnU,  p.    TO 

R.Ofa»rDril,D.D..p.'« 
Clua.N.Bnilnerd,p.T8 
Bbaoi-ior  Dane*,       W 

W01.T.  Btlgf.,p.     '» 
lohn  Woud.                ■«( 

[j!  W.^Hf^''ii:.] 
W.H.  Wolcoit,          -TO 
f.  D.  Au.lln,              '« 
William  W.LvIa,  p. -M 
1).  W.  Itlch.rdaoB.     -M 
Axron  U.  GolloD,  p.  'to 

If  one. 
Lnthcr  n.  8h.d,lon, 

£,l«'d  C.  Ewlni,  p.   in 
Abljsh  Blow.'ll,          '*4 

Wm".  H  BoUler,         'IS 

W/ff^rt»«i..D.O.,p.W 

Cai'Tln  K«yMr,™''''ll 
Hu^nry^K.Crdg,  p.     •» 

[SiyiplMby'sieih.] 

Bm«dPJii™"'^''6; 

dharlH  Joan.'p.''     -3! 
naild  U.  Bdu>,          '83 
KlwardA.ainrt,       W 

Wm^D.  HMri<:k,  p.   -M 
Alfred  F.  M«r.h,  f.    W 
D  DrinaM.fb,  p.     * 

Siro'l  b'.  An'inwl,     '8S 

ater,p.s 

NbU^'J'™«.''p*' ■'"    « 
AogaMai  W.  Al>or<I,'»! 

chJ£w?jiX;]'^'p.'7l 

EdwiH  0.  Barllott,  >f» 
Bdw'dP.BIaditall.p.'ta 
Bonj.  A.  B"bla.  P.O.  -M 
lohn  C.  Paine,  p.       '88 
Rnwlaod  Ayie.,  p.     '*8 

BB?rrw1glil.D.Ii..p.-*l 

Frank  L.  Urlibil,        1i 

Cyru.  W.  Allrn,        W 
rfvnry  U,  Pcrkl-n.     'U 
a.  L-  K.«1.wo*i,         'tU 
B.  W.  Ktrtiw,  p.      -ea 

|TB 

■* 

-88 
■15 

'1! 
■73 
-73 
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IS 
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Nam..             1 

— rr 

r 

18TS.      1 

API 

i 

Place  and  Name. 

1 

1 

1 

ll 

1 

I 

1 

i 

i 
1 

rf 
3 

Hardw'k,GilbHriilo.lW; 
Barwieb,                  1747 

:;  »  s 

Hawlcj.Xaal,  lat,     TIB 

-      Weal,           Sas 

Healh.                         7BS 

Hl0«h»m.ET.CIone..lM7 
Blnadale.              '  IIUS 
Holbrook.Wlnlhi^.lSoe 
ll«lden.                  '^174-- 
H,.1l.nd.                    1:b:. 
B<.maion.li.t,           IIW 

""'«''"  !;;,*•     VZ 

BrdePark.       '       18-3 

Jpnleh,  Ul,             1834 

"    B'inth,              1747 

■■    andBowler.- 

Klngnion.     "      °  'iSW 

!:rr,Si8,..!s 

Central,    MO 

hllol,         MU 

"        Booth,      W8 

Lee,                             ISO 

LeIoeilcr.IilCong.,    7^1 

Lenoi,                            7B0 

"          North.    *74 

:  Aiingio'n,  BsooTl,  B8B 
.Incoln,  lal.  747 
iltllrtan,                        84V 

Loojicoid/>w,            nt 

Lowell,  l"wl'kel.b.™ 

in  Cong.,      BV 

'•        EHul,              KU 

"       John  St.,     ISM 

Uigh  Bt",       840 

'■    Chotlnutei.,  Sb: 

"    Nonb,              MO 

V-nfield,Cen.Ar..  7|« 

Ualdm,  l.t,              HO 
[     "     Linden,         1878 
If anchcitor.Or.Con  .1710 

ai™h^nB;u"nl».'''o( 
Edion  J.  Uoore,         '61 
Kph^inw'.°Allen!p.'4: 

H™?;S;Bj?B«rp.  m 

R.H.B»tey,D.O.,p.'43 

Jobn  0.  Sdgu-,           11 

EU'',nFllal.I>.D.,p.'fl; 

Willlar^  A.Ijmb,      14 
J.  W.  C  Hke,            -83 

Geori,.M,Ad.n..,p.-61 
Charlc.  s.  Walker.    11 
Johiil,  B.l'iabk,p. 'a7 

John  M.  Stowa,  p.      'M 
Cbailo.  w.  naJd,    H 
John  11.  Blibre,  p.     '94 

£;■:«:  Fr.-,vs 

Kanh-IIB.Angler.p.'U 

Benjamin  Howe,  p.    'ti 

Cbarle.  W.  Wood,     'M 
None. 

None. 

0™''r^^'lde.p.       W 
John  1!.  Burro**,  p.  IS 

AmoiH.Coolldge.p.'K 
Ohai.U.Parlibnnl,p.'71 
acriry  A.  Wain,        'nS 

j.r  Mir"-  s 

3.'K-5Sir;,p.  s 

( B.B  rMi<r,D.i>.,p.  '41 

i  jDi.B.BeaiDry.p.1& 
d;ha-.D.B«roi..,p.'7I 
OwcnBtrerl.p.          'ii 
Bam  Del  V.UcDiifnie,  tH 

iSlS.  I 

Albert  H.Carrier,p.W 
W.  A.  Bpaoidlng,  p.  10 
J«»eeL!B1ll,p.  '^   11 
Darlna  B.  Burn,  p.     11 
DsriDn  B.  Bcott.  p.     m 
J.W.W«lto..0.D.D.,p.'61 
AlfrcJB  Hnd.on,  'w 

OsofL.  6]ea<an°p.   f)i 
J.oobId,-.Jr.,p.'     '6* 

ia 

■SS 

'80 
10 

'87 
11 

'17 

■74 
•73 
•BS 
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•T4 
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•76 
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1" 
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66S 
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w 
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Ml 
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RH.  ■EHB'BB 

,!«..  1.  18TB. 

Adml'< 

Removed 

— 1 

PlMOndNaiiiB.     1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

L 

1 

1 

i 

1 

lUrblekekd,  l.l,        8S4 

H^'.         "■        S 

Harlbom',  Unton,      SH 

lUrah8«H.Ut.          flW 

'■       Ea.t,  id.      W* 

ICedway.  K^i,  l»t.    TU 

"      w«[,  Id,  nao 

...;;-.'"'»••  s 

lUddtek>'ro»li.Iil,  K. 
••         CoDlral,  tS4- 

MtUbrd.  Ill  Coos.,     T4 

"^■!SW    if 

Hoiuan,                      TBI 

IbmotWaahoraD.  ST 

SSKfto...,  S 

-  Bo.,JolinEUat.  BH 
BeaUui  Welbt.ler  Ts 

H.W  Badtort,  l'.'*"   IB 

;;         Norlli.      SO 

Parjefe,     Ml 

BnrBralfiUn,          TU 

VawboTf.Iit.          ina 

"        ByR.'ld,  ITM 

HawbniTpiin,  Mo.,  ITW 

•'       Wh'bB.'j,  1B3( 
H.»^lUdboro'.  141,114. 

ITnBai™.      '"'ist 

■'    Woal.  M,         1T»1 
"    EUol,                IS4S 
"    Aubomdnl..    ISM 

-  NonhVllliije,  ISM 
"    NewlnnTlllii,    IBS) 

BorfbVk'f'"'"'"'''       1^ 

«     fiom'ooo';  isa; 

I-hnH.  William.,  p.  Ta 

EbenTAldBO,  3r.,p,-13 
William  H.OuUer,     ■es 

8. 8!M«bewi,            >T4 
Wn.  B.Onbb,            13 

Chu.  B.  BaldalD,  p.>eT 
Uanhail  U.CalMr,p.'e* 
Kpli'mO.Jamaeoa.p.'BO 
I  Jacob  Ids,  D.D.,  p.  '14 
)  JamesU.BDll,  p.    'M 
R-rm  K.  Burlaw,  p.  ■« 
AlbenO.  BulB,p.      'flS 

Wm'-e'.  Hubbard,  p. 
I.yman  H.  BliUiu,  p.  '8T 
Theoph.  P.  8™iD,     -43 
Samuel  H.  Bmerf ,     '37 

None. 
OhnrleaU.PalcBB,p.>B3 

Oeorgo  A.  Potnam.p.Wi 
!jUcyFoi>lur,p.         'flS 

Robert  F.  Gordon,      TS 
□  nu.  B.  Sumner,  p.  W 

[*^ard8.'pa"rkir^'  jSt 

'-Iia.A.CIark.f^i']  li 
:0h«-|„  Ely,  Lici' 

Hon  8. 
n,  J.  K.Jon«B.  p.B.    73 

H.D.Ho-mBr.    '^        'M 

Qeorj-Q.Phippi.p.'SS 
Jou.  Bdwirda.p.      '4S 

llatlhev  0.  Jullen,  p.'Ti 

Wim^B.Boiid,p.'40 
L.wiihln«too,n.u,p.'ie 
'OmarW.FDlwm.p.T'i 
.IimoiH  Uhlldi,  p.  76 
Cb«.R.SeymouVrp.*7 
Ruidlph  Gunpbellip.'se 
Dan'ITiri-kB.D.D..p.'t 

•o.visir"-"" 

Samuel  R.Fre^B.     tO 
[II.  tl.  (itaaletT,^,tc.^ 

D  I.Furber,D.D.,p.'4T 
lleorr  J.riitrlck.p.  'U 
Sam'LM.FrMlaod.p'Bl 
Oal.lo  Cnllrvr.  p.        'OS 

B.  PrankBnve,  p.  'iM 
8«nu..l  H,  Dana.  p.  73 
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Other  ICumrsBe. 

n<sd«rle  B.  Abbe,  DorebM- 

tor* 
Sdward  Abbott,  AmI  Editor 

CongrtgaUonaUti,       Oam- 

bridge. 
Qeorife  S.  AUen,  Beet  Somer* 

vine. 
Bnfu  Aadereoiit  d.d.,  Boe> 


WUMin  T.  Arery,  Conway. 
Wmiem  Ba^rowa,  d.d..  Bee. 

Xaee.  H.  If.  Soe.,  Beaton. 
O^eriee  C.  Beaman,  Boston. 
Warren    H.    Beaman,    Am- 

beret. 
Andrew  Blgelow,  d.d.,  Sootb- 

boron^si. 
Tkomaa    0.    Bieooe,    Hollle. 

too. 
George  W.    Blagden,    dj>., 

Boeton. 
Henry  B.  Blake,  Agawam. 
Mnton  P.  Bramao,  nji.t  An- 

bnrodale. 
David  Bremner,  Boxford. 
Dnrld  Brlgbam,  Bridvewater. 
Ballard,  Oong.  Pab.  80- 


eiety»  CSambridg^port. 

tolijurd, 

bridge. 


Xbeoeser  W.  Bt 


Btoek- 
Bed- 


Daniel   C.   Bart,  Kei 
ford. 

^nmam  Baabnell,  m.d.,  Boe- 
ton. 

Daniel  Batter,  Bee.  MaM.  Bi- 
ble Bodety,  Wtverly. 

RoAu  Caae,  Habbardaton. 

Xliaa  Obapman,  Boeton  Ulgb. 
landa. 

Jobn  W.  Ohlckering,  d.d., 
Agent  Mms.  Temp.  All., 
Wakefield. 

X.    Benedict   Olark,    Cbloo- 

Sdward  W.  dark,  WeeU 
boro*. 

N.  Oeorae  Clark,  d.d..  See. 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M  ,  B-taton. 

Bereno  D.  Clark,  North  Bom- 
errllle. 

Dome  Clarke,  d.d.,  Beaton. 
(Ordained  Feb.  23, 1823.) 

Sdward  Clarke,  Cheaterfleid. 

Dana Clayea, Wakefield.  (Or- 
dained Jniy  4. 1821.) 

Hathaniel  Cobb,  evaogelict, 
Kingeton. 

William  B.  Coggin,  Boxford. 

Henry  Oooley,  Springfield. 

William  M.  Comell,  m.d., 
D.D.,  LL.D..  BoatoD.  Editor. 

John  P.  Cowlea.  Ipawlch. 

Joaiab  D.  Croeby,  Aahbom* 
ban. 

Jooapb  W.  Croaa.  Worcester. 

Chrutopber  Coahina,  d.  d., 
0*0.  Am.  Oong.  Uiuod,  Boa- 
ton. 

Henry  M.  Dexter,  d.d..  Editor 
of  Congrtgati'maliMit  Boe- 
ton, rea.  New  Bedford. 

Benjamin  Dodge,  inanranee 
agent,  WoUaaton  H<>ighte. 

Oeorge  T.  Dol«,  Reading. 

EUia  ii.  Drake,  Middleboro*. 


Oalvin  Dorfee,  D.D.,Wllliama- 

tOWD. 

Lneina  R.  Eastman,  evangel- 
ist, Beaton. 

J.  M.  B.  Eaton,  Worcester. 

Henry  L.  Edwards,  Sapt 
Bebools,  Kortbampton. 

Alfired  Emerson,  Lancaster. 

Joahaa  Emery,  North  Wey- 
moath. 

William  T.  Enatia,  pastor  of 
Ind.  Cb.,  Bnringlield. 

Lather  Famnant,  Lib.  Qen. 
Thaol.  Ltb'y,  Boston. 

Warren  0.  Flake,  farmer, 
Charlton. 

Benson  M.  Frlnk,  Beverly. 

Robert  W.  Fuller,  Btowe. 

Wakefield  Gale,  Easthampton. 

Austin  B.  Garver,  Greenwood. 

Ebaneser  Gay,  Bridgewater. 
(Ordained  Jan.  7. 1818.) 

Edward  H.  Grifiin,  Prof.  ColL, 
Williamstown. 

William  Hamilton,  Weet 
Springfield. 

Charles  Hammond,  Prindpal 
of  Academy.  Monson. 

Frederic  A.  Hand,  Dorches- 
ter. 

Btedman  W.  Hanks.  Bee.  Am. 
Seamen's  Friend  Society, 
Cambridge. 

Eli  W.  Harrington,  North 
Beverly. 

Webster  Haslewood,  Everett. 

P.  C.  Headley,  Boston. 

Edward  B.  Hodgman,  West- 
ford. 

Fraoola  Homee,  farmer,  Eas- 
ton. 

Jacob  Hood.  Lvnnfield. 

Henry  B.  Hooker,  d.d.,  Bos- 
ton. 

Bamnel  Hopley,  Weet  Stoek- 
brldge. 

Jas.  I£.  Hubbard,  Cambridge. 

George  F.  Humphreys,  Athol 
Centre. 

John  C.  Hutchinson.  Cam- 
mington. 

Charles  M.  Hyde,  D.D.,  Brim- 
field. 

Alexia  W.  Ide,  West  ICedway . 

Edwin  L.  Jaggar,  Boston. 

Henry  G.  Jeeup,  Amherst. 

George  B.  Jewett,  Salem. 

John  B.  B.  Jewett,  Pepperell. 

Beth  H.  Keeler,  D.i>,t  Somer- 
vllle. 

Henry  B.  Kelsey,  Cambridge- 
port. 

Caleb  Kimball,  ICedway. 

James  P.  Kimball,  Bee.  Am. 
Tr.  Boc.,  Boston. 

Matthew  Kingman,  Amherst. 

Bei^amln  Labaree,  D.D.,  West 
Boxbnry. 

Isaae  P.  Langworthy,  Bee. 
Am.  Cong.  Assoc,  Boston. 

Nathaniel  Lasell,  Ameebary. 

Amoa  B.  Lawrence,  Newton 
Centre. 

Edward  A.  Lawrenoe,  D.D., 
tCarblehead. 

Robert  F.  Lawrence,  Maiden. 

John  H.  M.  Leland,  Amherat. 


Hartford  P.  Leonard,  Tann- 
ton. 

Aretaa  G.  Loomla,  Greenfield. 

John  M.  Lord,  Rockland. 

Henry  A.  Lounabury.  In 
Europe. 

Leonard  Lace,  Westford. 

George  Lyman,  Amherst. 

William  A.  Mandell,  Inauranee 
agen  t,  Cambrldgeport. 

AbQah  P.  Marvin,  Lancaster. 

Anaon  Mo  Loud,  Top<«fi(>ld. 

Charles  M.  Mead,  Prof.,  An- 
dover. 

Lncian  D.  Meare,  Sterling. 

Belah  Merrill,  d.d.,  PaluOnti, 

Daniel  Merriman,  Boston. 

Joel  D.  Miller,  teacher,  Leo- 
minster. 

Simeon  Millvr,  Sprinfffleld. 

Eli  Moody,  ri'tired,  Montague. 
(Ordained  Aug.  12,  1818.) 

N.  S.  Moore,  Wcatport. 

Bardis  B.  Morley,  IMttrifield. 

Joeeph  B.  Manaell,  Harwich 
Port. 

Myron  A.  Mnnaon,  Hunting, 
ton. 

W.  H.  H.  Murray,  New  Eng- 
land Ch.,  Boston. 

Ebenezer  Nuwhall,  Cam- 
bridge.  (Ordained  Dec  17, 
1823.) 

Smith  Norton,  Boaton. 

Daniel  P.  Noyca,  Newbury- 
port. 

Benjamin  Cher,  Peterahara. 

Jamea  M.  Palmer,  Cambridge- 
port. 

Calvin  E.  Park,  teacher,  Weat 
Boxford. 

Edwarda  A.  Park,  D.D.,  Prof., 
Andover. 

E.  G.  Paraona,  Prin.  of  Acad- 
emy, Byfield. 

Chariea  Peabody,  Ashbarn- 
ham. 

Henrv  K.  W.  Perkins,  Cam- 
bridgeport. 

Ralph  Perry,  Agawam. 

Auatin  Pheipa,  D.D.,  Prof., 
Andover. 

Wintbrop  H.  Pheipa,  South 
Egrement. 

Dan'l  Phillipa,  North  Chelms- 
ford. 

Lebbcus  R.  Phillips,  flumer, 
Oroton. 

John  Pike,  d.d.,  Rowley. 

Dennis  Powers,  Abington. 

Francis  G.  Pratt,  farmer,  Mid- 
dleboro*. 

Miner  G.  Pratt,  Andover. 

A.  H.  Qniot,  O.D.,  New  Bed- 
ford. 

William  C.  Reed,  Beverly. 

Austin  Richards,  d.d.,  Bo!»ton. 

Jacob  Roberts,  Aobamdale. 

Ausnstine  Root,  Taunton. 

William  L.  Ropes,  Librarian 
of  Seminary,  Andover. 

Ezekiel  Rosaell,  D.D.,  Hoi* 
brook. 

Baalia  tianford,  East  Bridge- 
water. 

Enoch  Sanford,  Raynbam. 

Wm.  U.  Sanford,  Worcester. 
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Statistics.  —  Massachusetts, 


[Jaru 


Jalian  H.  B«e1ye,  D.D.,  Pre*. 

CoU^r^,  Amherau 
L.  Clark  Seclye,  n.D.,  Prea. 

Smith  0>l.t  Northampton. 
AlezV  J.  S'^anions,  Beverly. 
H.  Allen  bhorey,  editor.  Bos* 

ton. 
Obarloe  Smith,  Andover. 
Ohariet  U.  Hmith.W.  Medford. 
Wm.  S.  Smith,  Aaburndale. 
Egbert  O.  Smyth,  d.o.,  Prof., 

Andover. 
William  S.  Spauldin?,  Lynn. 
Charles  V.  Snoar.  Principal  of 

Inatitnttf.  PliUftcld. 
8.  Lewis  B.  Speare,  ChapUtn 

of  Statu   Prlton,    Cbarlea- 

town. 
Oharlea  B.  Stebbint,  Chnrlton 

aty. 

Mil  in  C.   Stcbbini,   teacher, 
Springfield, 

Timothy  D.  P.  Stone,  Spring- 
field. 

Increase  FT.  Tarboz,  d.d.,  Sec.  j 
Am.  Coll.  &  Kd.  8oc.,  Bos- 
ton. 

Jno.  Tatlock,  ll.d.,  attorney, 
Pltti>field. 

John  L.  Taylor,  d  d.,  Prof. 
Theol.  Rem.,  Andover. 

William  H.  Ted,  I^nesvllle. 

Albert  K.  T.cle,  Bine  nUI. 

Joeiah  T.  Temple,  Framing- 
ham. 

Erdiz  Tenny,  Westboro*. 

Calvin  Terry. 

J.  Henry  Tiiayor,  d.d.,  Prof., 
Andover 

Wm.  M.  Thnyer,  Sec.  Mass. 
Temp.  Alliance,  Franklin. 


Chmnncy  B.  Tbomaa,  Amherst. 
Leander    ThompaoDf    North 

Wobnm. 
Selah  B.  Treat,  Seo  A.  B.  C. 

F.  M.,  Boeton. 
James  Tafls,  teacher,  Monson. 
Henry  M.  Tyler,  Prof.  Smith 

CoL,  Northampton* 
Wm.  S.  Tyler,   D.D.,  Prof., 

Amherst. 
Daniel  W.  Waldron,  elty  mis- 

sionary,  Boston. 
James  Wells.  Northbrldge. 
Charles  H.  Whitney. 
Jamen  M.  Whiton,  PH.D.,  Prin. 

Acad..  Easthsmpton. 
Daniel  Wlirht,  Natlck. 
Worcester  Willoy,  AndoTer. 
Thonfian  Wilson,  Stonghton. 
Will  0.  Wood,  Rozbury. 
Charles  L.Woodworth,  Agent 

A.  M.  A  ,  Boston. 
Isaac  B.  Worcester,  An  bam- 

dale. 
Epbraim    M.   Wright,    East 

Hampton. 


Ltcehtiates« 
WUh  date  of  approbation. 

Four  in  tabl^'e  above. 
Eilward  B.  Bacon.  1878. 
Hamilton  M.  Bartlett,  1878. 
Iloherl  C.  Bedfori,  1874. 
Henry  W.  Blake.  1873. 
Joshua  Bufftim,  1862. 
Thomas  D.  Christie,  1878. 
Edward    P.    Crowell,    Prof., 

Amherst,  1873. 


Winiam  D.  V.  Davis.  18T8. 
Joseph  R.  Fisktt.  1888. 
Charles  W.  Onemsey.  1874. 
Edward  C.  Ingalls,  1»78. 
Daniel  W.  Kiibnm,  1872. 
Charles  Manning,  1800. 
George  H.  Martin. 
Richard    H.    Mather,  Prof., 

Amherst,  1878. 
Robert  J.  Matthews,  1874. 
David  McQ.  Means,  1874. 
William  L.  Montague,  Prof., 

Amherst,  1873. 
Kingsley  F.  Norris,  1875. 
J.  A.  Pennlman,  M.  D.,  Great 

Barringtnn,  1878. 
M.  Smart  Phelpt,  tutor,  Yate 

Col.,  1871. 
William  A.  Rand,  1874. 
James  Richmond,  1S76. 
Thomas  Robinson,  1874. 
Gt'orire  Rogers, 
Joseph  H.  Bavyer,  Easthamp- 

ton,  1878. 
Edward  P.  Smith.  1872. 
John  E.  Smith,  1873. 
F.  M.  Spmeue,  1875. 
Edwin  O.  SUckol,  1878. 
Cyrus  Stoo^.  1875. 
Charl<*A  L.  Tomblen,  1878. 
S.  H.  Wheeler,  1874. 
J.  D.  Williamson,  1H74. 
Robert  M.  Woods,  1871. 


Lay  Pbbachebs. 

William  J.  Bartlett,  Lee.  1871. 
Harrison    Prescott,    Newton 
Centre,  1872. 


SUMMARY.  — CnuRCHEn :  With  pastors,  280;  with  acting  pastors,  183;  vacant,  80  (InolodlDg 

11  supplied  by  licentiates  or  minlstcni  of  other  denominations).    Total,  521.    Gain,  4. 
MiNisrERS :  Paatorn,  292;  aotinir  pastors,  182;  othem,  187.    Total,  841.    Licentiatea,  SA. 
CnuRCH    Mf.mberh:    Males,  29,680;   females,  68,374.     Total,  84,954    (including   18,177 

absent).    Gain,  787. 
Additions  :  By  profession,  3,103;  by  letter.  2,244.    Total.  5,347. 

Rbwovam:  By  death,  1,531 :  by  dismission,  2,103;  by  excommnnicatlon,  80.    Totax^  8»788. 
BAPriSMii:  Adult,  1,818;  intaut,  1,153. 

Sabbath  Schools  :  Total,  09,018.    Gain,  657.    Average  attendance,  03,533. 
FAMiLfBd:  Not  reported. 
Bbnevolent  Contributioitb  :  Churches  reporting,  402 (last  year, 400).   Total,  $400,888.68. 

Decn-ate,  $15,92^.02. 
Foreign  Miitslons,  $170,478.87;   Home  Missions.  $187,804.47;  Am.  Miss.  As8oelatloo» 

$48,432  95;   Am.  Cung.  Union,  $10,097.12;  Am.  Coll.  and  Ed.  Society,  $28,032.18;  Oong. 

PubliHh{ni(  Society,  $2,322.28;  MUoellaneous,  $402524.11.    Total,  $474,101.74. 
HoxB  Bxpeni>iturb8  :  Churches  reporting.  258.    Total,  $802,480.30. 

CHANOKS.  — Churches:  iV«t0.— Melrose,  Highlands;  MonUgue,  Turner's  Falls;  Rajn- 
hara.  North;  Rockport,  Pliceon  Cove.  Dropped  ftom  the  list:  None.  Amesbnry,  Wast, 
is  now  Merrimack;  SomerTiile,  Union  Square,  is  now  Prospect  Hill.  Six  new  churohas 
organized  since  the  close  of  the  statistiod  year,  and  mentioned  in  brackets  in  the  table* 
are  not  included  in  the  summary. 
Ministers:  Ordination*,  Pastors, 0;  without  installation,  7.  Installations,  20.  DicmisvioBS, 
48.    Deceased,  Pastors,  4;  acting  pastors,  1.    Without  charge.  10. 

ORGANIZATION.— Twenty-sovon  Associations  of  Ministers  and  twenty-five  OonlisreiMes 
of  Churches  are  united  In  the  Generai.  Associatiov. 
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Statistics.  — 
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Statistics.  —  Michigan. 


[Jan. 


P1.6.  and  Nuns.     \ 

UlItllTKM.            .J 

1 

1 

en.    MKHB'U. 

AprlM,]8I8. 

IS 

»iB.J«. 

■78-70.0 

5 

£ 

i 

1 

1 

J 
1 

1 

i 

1 

J 

s 

a 

rrukrart,                 ISM 
P™klln7               18*9 
Predonia.                  IMJ 
rallDn.Br'iiTllHP.D,   SSB 

OrandLodm'          ISiti 
Orand  Kaplda,  Ut,  V^ 

OrandvlllB,        **'  ml 
QniH  Uks,              18a,S 

i?^',  i 

I>^lay°cily,                 871 
Ionia,                          8M 
Iihaea.                        Wa 
J«A»n.lrt.              S41 

iui:m..^;i.t.     ^ 

"       Hymouth,  9« 
Salkaika,                   S7; 

Lamont,                      SIS 

ftS:.';.         S! 

Low.ll,                       8.1" 

Hanlatn.                    BUI 
Mapla  Itapld.,            sas 
Marlllii,                       87'i 
llaratinll.                    SM 
Uatlawan,                  S«7 

llsmnhl.,                  vm 
ItWiap.^  Ccnlre,      ISM 
VIddlucllle,         '       8M 
HoMnol,                     8S8 
Ifnak^'gun,                  B» 
Mankl..  Jtt  LlTonla,     SJl 

mSJu.  Ad™,            8? 
North  poK,                  sea 
Jlonl,:;,                           B41 
Oakwood,                 1M« 
oh™,                        ISiJ 
OlIvW,                           IBU 

Nona. 

L,  P.  ITwt,                 •« 

J.  V.  HlDkmoU,          'M 
R.  T.  Branch,             '4S 
J.  Morgan  Smith,       W 

Brnhh  D.  Fit,  p.,       TA 
P.  W.  Dlrtlnion,       ■« 
Jame.  I..  I'aUon.       'K 

Thonu  Towlsr,         'U 
w.  a.  O'bnrn.          "an 
OtI.  B.  W.t.r;,          'fll 
Joba  PetUl,                W 

Theron'o.Collon.p.'W 
J.  B.  D>w«.n,            W 
W.  11.  Ttaomu, 
J.  K.  Hlgglna,             16 
»<,.».  gmllh,  p.         •&% 
R.  U.  Lswii,               >S1 
Ifrank  R«»,.ll.  p.        Itt 
H.  N.  Uurton,  D.b.,   >M 
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John  R.  Savage,         Vl 

J.'l^'eursDaon.         >4S 

T.  P.  Prudden,  p.      ■!* 
JaniH  Watto,             >6T 
Oeorga  Thompaon,    '48 
JwiseVemeT,           -W 
William  Hnljer,        ■ST 
W.  W.  Robun, 
OMrg.WllUama,p. -•* 

None. 
D.  L.  a  lion,               •« 
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Wm.  K.  a..p«r.         lie 
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Statistics.  —  Michigan. 


Nune.               -E 

c 

DH.  Ui:ilB'U< 

April],  1878. 

Admt'd 

1876-- 

d 

•J6-T8.| 

FUm  BSd  Nama.     K 

X 

J 

1 

1 

1 

5; 

1 

1 

i 
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arr        s 
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No™'"""'             '" 
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None. 
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[l(.  GeUlTn^Trt..] 
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Statistics.  —  Michigan  ;  Minnesota. 


[Jaa. 


Otheb  UmiTiu. 
T.C.  Ahbolt,  Pr«.  Af.OoU. 
Amu  B,  Adimi,  hnnar,  Ban 


K.  Q.  Bilrd,  S 

LiTiiLng. 


ThmpMla*  B.  Brawn,  Oro- 

JOK»hL.Dulel*,  Prof.Oall., ' 

Olfwt. 
JoMph  EtUbrook,  TpilUntl.  ' 
OrunallCurard,  rnif^.Ollist. 
Itobart  HoTsndeQ.  Pontlu. 
Phlli  R.  Hard,  d.d.,  Dotro 
IrmB.JoDU,  lAvell. 
AiniLlun    B.    Levli,    Ikmii 


QlKBi  R»p._. 
>^lul   Mtlliir,  furmcr,  Old 

Tenr;  C.Uor»,ftiriDOr,Diiloi 
Ciiy. 
JimL-*  StU,  nUnrl,  Dilralt. 
Chitlei  Pirkar,  ConL 
KwWffllFuker.riirmer.Nortl 

Bam  Del  PhllUp*,  Diuo. 

th  utln*  pi 


Jobs  D.  PItrai,  nUnd,  Tpil- 

J.  F.  Fmioa.  Xdnardabafc. 
H.  A.  Rrod,  ManhaU. 
SunaBl  Saulou,  Bt,  Johiu. 
Chu.  BDooner,  nUnd.  OIlTCt. 
ALvuDO  St.  Oltlr.  Sb:Mbr- 
Obni.  Teraplv,  mlred.OtMgo. 
UaarKii]t.TDthl]l,A(«ntAia. 


Iillun  P.  WHtell,  nllrad. 


:i(ochiird«m 


tMM;  vwsnt,  tlVlnBladlnr 
»).    TiWAI^  IBT.    tiaH,S. 
tL,  1ST.    L1«nltUs>,t. 
ITS  (loeladlag  l,«M  abMnl). 


Additiom:  L.     . 

AL4:  Bydesih,lT»:  bTdliml 
iHt:  Adiilt,«(n:  '-'■-•  "'■ 


IT  Cos  r 


I,  a.MS.  Atcng*  Mtondiuiv*,  not  reported. 
i:ChurDbeirepomn;.l(a(lut7Mr.1U).  Total,  tniMl.a. 


Ueonuo,  t^UT.S^ 

FercltiiUlHtoni,*a,<U3.TS;lIoraBillulani,  tl.3<M.10lA-a.l(l«.AH<Ki^oii.t*,UUai 

Am.  Conr.  Union.  tl,lM.e2;  Am.OnlLucc  iTid  Hd.  8acletr,«I0l>.S}:  Owi.  Pub.  SocMiri 

•ia.«4;  JllsBtlUncoui,  tvta.ul-    Total,  flMSLSF. 

Home  KiFKiDiTUSLa :  ChiirchiurepDning:,  US.    Total,  •KU.Wt.DI. 

OrtAXQES.  — Chuhches:  .Vev,  — Adi.  Id;  R\j  Cltr:  Cunonabqrg;  Dnrr7lllaro;  Pratt- 

■  •- ■"'-■  "'-n  OniM;  Lodl;  Jtl.Korriti  Soblnwio; 


Hivii 


I.     Dropjwi  from  the  11«l,  — Ooonprvlllf ;  B 
rwwd  und  I.eonJdii«i  Bundlih;  Wliideor. 


niUILMI 


llidanii,  S.     SliniU. 
ilu  milled  In  kOBii. 


DiiDeoted  wlib  itae  QiaBBAt.  AuociAiioa  « 


MINNESOTA. 


cit.  ueud'kb 

AdmlM 

It*mov.d 

-*rT.| 

7IHB.3 

Bept.  1,  IS-fl. 

1815.78. 

187S.«. 

riacemndNiur 

..  1 

1 

1 

i\\ 

s 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

i 

i 

3 

13 

a 

3 

a!i_ 

.^ 

£ 

5 

^ 

• 

5  5 

AfEon, 

'87 

3    11 

D 

( 

0 

ol  «a 

.  Iben  Lu. 

8Ti 

Sone.     ' 
W.  W.  Norton, 

•:: 

10    11 

3; 

: 

■a 

1 

1    0 

Iv 

is 

.  ^"^d-'i-. 

B.I>ou(lu., 

;*; 

aa  si 

SB 

17,  2 

AtidaboD, 

P,  F.y,' 

B  11 

a  w 

Qrtln. 

US? 

0.  K.  Wright,  p. 

69JBS 

3lttS 

■Idwiit. 

0.  0.  Breed, 

B,  13 

D  n 

eUr<>.1a, 

87a 

n.  B.  Kells 

SI     7 

B 

0    0 

a  M 

^lle  Prilrle. 

STO 

.'76 

l\  t 

s  0 

1 

a  H 

roWDidil., 

.'p!'Tobrj!''  ''■ 

■73 

L 

11 

J 

3 

i   3 

A 

0 

a 

.:: 

isie 

O.P.CTumpltn, 

'TC 

•ji 

gl    g 

9 

< 

S 

B 

0 

0 

0 

MM 

■«77] 


Statistics.  —  MinHtseta. 


ButMrnol     V.llej 

s-i™. 

ss 

T.  G.  Jonei, 

BntUrnDt     Valley 
OoabBD, 

CunnonaiT. 

'VoT.tT'"' 

Olula  Lake  Cen  Ire, 

Adiiii  sTmpiDn, 

ir.M<K>.ten, 

OlarWaur, 

«!' 

NelKHi  ClTk. 

Oollliu, 

S.  H.  Kellogg, 

ODIUKe  Grove, 

K.J.H«t,p. 

S^™"' 

S72 

P.  F»r. 

ass 

P.M(i>«l.™. 

870 

a  A.  Rnddcck, 

a  A.  CoD»nt,  p. 

^Wiw 

BM 

H.  Wlllud, 

811 

fcoBliior.' 

ai  b'.  BhuldoD, 

Adioi  BimpioD, 

fttfbMlt. 

8W 

None.     "^ 

TS^L. 

86' 

S!^^ 

L^irr^af^ 

812 

Oi«Yai«,^ 

8W> 

Oidltord, 

C.  E!''wr1ght,  p. 

HWdnoD, 

P.  L.  FuiUr,  p. 

n»i»k7 

J.  L.  Fonda, 

Ai>l»d^ 

WllborFlik. 

HairiaT. 

SJJ 

L-KrltM, 

I-»qni.p«to, 

O.A.'&S-. 

ft&S?' 

mI 

iT:K"- 

L.  H.  UoKe, 

Lnwbt, 

I.  P.  TobBf,  p. 

I«>n. 

8$; 

None, 

IJUItBUU, 

S^SSS;'" 

ito^lle. 

SM 

SIES'.V.k. 

Harlne  MIlln, 

iESS,'!,. 

8T3 

H,C.BIlDO.DlU,p. 

ESS; 

aw 

J.'n^Powi-II,' 

HlU.'^All),  1*1, 

B.M.WIUi«M,p. 

■■  ^Plrn-oUl, 

H.  A.  eilio»n,  p. 

-      Btiband, 

K.  B.  WmUn»,p. 

-    pnwi». 

CA-EUloplOD, 

HoiiUTUeo, 

O.  A.  BUrr. 

KoDttoello, 

SM 

Horrid 

J.  L.  pindji. 

HosnMa  L>ke, 

None. 

tiMkad*, 
Knsdm 

)73 

■p.  W.  Howe,  Ifc] 

Rorthfleld, 
Puk, 

u; 

3.'  l..'T™'n»rd,  p. 

D.A.Mon^houK.p. 

L.  Kriba,  p. 

T.  R.  Wllkio«Dn, 

P^rncernie, 

MIS 

PtalnTlew, 

m 

H.  WillBfd, 

IM 

XII.  kX; 

(Ininc;. 

A.  J.  Dmkc, 

Soeta^ln, 

au 

Usild  JecikLst, 

Statistics. — Minnesota. 


[Jan. 


Pisco  and  Nam..     | 

Unnmsi.         .g 
Name.               | 

Sept. 

".'"■ 

Adm 

1' 

RemoTBd 

^i 

it 

1 

1 

1 

1 

ill 

1 

I 

! 

a 

! 

i 

St 

Roi«  0™i.,              187! 
RniWord'""'          isi 

Bask  Kapldi,            1  Si 

atloiotf,'               7I 

Bl.  p.m.  Ply  month,  Sil 

Tnior,^ii1oii,              71 

•'      BDlhel,             7S 

Two  Riven,                 71 

Wjdo'a^                         \. 
Walnut  UtaUon,         fl- 

wJIIro"r'd,                18? 
Wln.ioliiiBoA('ney,19Ti 

N.  Young.                   •*; 
0.  P.  ChnmpUo,  p.     "71 

C.'w.  Morrm,            11 
A.J.  Drske,               -U 

rT?A°MIII.,  ZIo.] 

0,  M.  Terry,  p.           ■71 

Oeorgo  JobniDD,        "Tl 

H.  0.  Blmmoiia,          1; 

J.' D."  Todd,"""''        W 
P.  Fny,                        '87 
L.  H.  UoKi,               m 
L.Lorl;.g.                   fl2 

R    H^A                       ''■       '2 

JohnlI.Xr'ey*p...W 

1 

;7i 

1 

5  B    11 

16    J7    <2 

10  B    18 

16  ao  ta 
n  i«  2i 
n  IS  2e 

4    s    « 

11  U   I« 
11    M    38 
10    17    V 

'r« 

17  M   W 
16      8    I( 

4     7   11 

25   «  61 

6  A    14 
10    13    S3 

6      »    13 

6      S|  14 

a 

■I 

11 
»; 

1 

1 
\ 

i 

0  1 

0 

a  0 
0  ) 

C     ( 

uie 

oiw 

0  3S 

0  M 

0 
0  K 

Q  a 
1 
0  It 

!Si 

a  « 
0  «s 

E    W 

0  at 

t   M 

0100 

1  «i 

1 

0  M 
D   W 

own 

0  io 

a  100 
0 

QrorM  M.  Laagdgn,  Klnne. 

Elljuh    W.    Uenill,     Bprlni 
Naihonfr'l  B.  FUrM,  Hlnna- 

■-Afesr^- 

Two  In  table,  abova 

L.  0.  Qllberl,  Lona  Tne. 

Charlo<8hedd,Wa*Ma. 

BnUUARr.-CaDncREB;  With  paiton,  10;  with  aelloi  paaton,  10;  Tacaol,  1»  (loelailac 

OriuBCKUEMBEU:  Ualn, 

3,0eu;  lemalea,  tfiXt.     TOTAl., 

fr.SM  (lootadlDg  tU  abaaBi). 

.  TorUiSM. 


TAI,  IS.BU.TS. 


Additi.jws:  Dyprofeailon,  M9;  by  toiler,  411.    Total,  «». 

Babbath  BcaooLi :  ^ot al,  &,410.    Oaln,  1^44.    Arenfa  atlam 
Families:  Not  reported. 

Benevolent  CoNTEiBDTioNa :  OtaarobH  reportlni,  7T  (laat  yaai 
lBor«(«.*:SLIi.  IT'       *'        ^        1 

F>jr,'lgaUlulona,tI.7ia.ai;nomBl£lailoni,|l.U1.13;  Am.MI 

Am.  Cons.  Union,  tl.SOa.Bl;  Am,  Ooll.  and  Bd,  Bodaty,  (4. 

•il^;  UlKcIlansoui,  •4,117,69,    Total,  •11,391.60. 

BOHE  SiPINDITDEia :  Churchea  [Oparang.  04.    Totai.,  |I00,126.34. 

OOANaES.  —  CiniaciTEa:  JTeu,  — Baldwin:  Bama;  Ooiheni  Olimintoni  (lllndon:  I.ambCT- 

ton;  Ualoo;  Unikoda;  Round  QroToi  g^mblrr;  St.  OIdIT:  Und.Twood;  Union  Onm; 

Wadena.     S,pia(«l  on  tba  liil.  — NiViida.     Dropped   fn>m    ihu  llii,  ~  Chnmlwrlaln, 

BUenavon  now  appoaii  aa  Tracy,  Bethel:  Hntlemut  Valley  now  appeara  aa  BattarnM 

Vallry,  balem:  Shoiek  now  appi'an  aa  Tracy,  Union. 

Uibiktebb:  Urdlnatlona,  Paatori,  Hj  wllboot  lDatallBllon,Ii.  Inatallatlona,  4.    Di 

I.    Uooeaaed,  nona. 

OROANIZ.VTION.— VlTaCDnftreDCC*  of  ohnrahia,  and  QltnBAL  Conokmatiohal  Om 


■877.] 


Slatiitics.  —  Mississippi ;  Missouri. 
MISSISSIPPI. 


.nil 

UlNISTEKI.                ^ 

1 

■: 

Cn.  MEltB>M. 

Sopl.  so,  IBIfl. 

f.r 

Eemovcd 

- 

>.^ 

■i 

•3 

i! 

J 

1 

1 

f 

III 

1 

i 

1 

1 

ll 

i 

Horn..' 
[U.WlthtMpoon,  LfcJ 
LA.I>..rlii,e,            TS 

.4 

n  n 
«    a 

i 

" 

.: 

,! 

: 

1 

! 

0 

a 
u 

1 

■i 

BJ   Ji 

133 

,.  >i« 

0 

a 

18'  0 

m 

BUIHART.  — OnuBCBEi,  SM.,  u  *t 


.    LoM  In  ehnnba,).    Lou  of  Uambai*,  S.    1 

lu  Ssbbuh  Scliwla,  IM. 
BuBVOLsaT  CORTaiBmom :  Nol  rcporUd.    Am.  Uiu,  AuMXilmllDiii  tS,tl>2.l>S. 
CHAHQE^.  —  Dropptd  from  tha  ll*t,  —  BubIIUd. 
OaaANIZATlO.f.  — In  tba  Oekthai.  eoom  CoiiFEirMCE.    8«  Alabuni,    Tba  char 

■n  (Mlalod  b;  Um  Amtrlaw  ilUalun 


Missouni. 


BHton  CUr,  i>;i 

BMfir,  rraaJk,  1M( 


S 

gIfijVte. 

&:;■ 

MndTllIc, 

ISTU 

Non.. 

■BCOND  SBKtBS.  —  VC 
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Statistics,  —  Missouri. 


'■a 

•7S-19.5 

u 


K.wUmmbrta,  Wtl.,1 
Bonli  Fork,  1 

Korth  BprtKKHeld,  I 
pMlmyra,  Oernan,  1 
PanldlKEVlUe,  1 

Itanw  Cllv.  1 

ngukF.i  am,        i 

fnMpmt  Urofii.  1 

KanDDliD,  1 

8c^a,  1 

Heiiw:!,  I 

Bl.  Qitllirina,  I 


BynwuK, 
TurfctJ  Oro. 
■Union  arirti 


ir  U.  T^ome, 

cI'd.  Oochnn, 

IK  J.  Bmltb, 
leU.  Janoa,  p. 
.'f  a.  Murab, 

J.F.  o™/, 

jDMph  B.  Koansg,p. 

ThoniH  A,  Wlckci,  ISIV 


>•  IC.  7««nut>r,  ■«! '' 


Qnrga     H.     A«bley,     Ti 


■lEBrtolil. 

r,ft.»«intH1ll. 

ood.K.Bprintlliild. 


J.  T.  Bonn,  Stemruillla. 


.  _]|],,  Hpriujllold. 
D.  Purkar.UiuiIiar,  K 
uiClty. 
J.  U.  Plamb,  JoplLn. 


Edwin  T>.  Bewmrd,  Lulada. 
Robult  Wot.  BdiA  of  Wt 
•loiia,  8:.  Lanla. 

LiCEllnATM. 

One  In  labia  ibova. 


BDUUAKT.  — CBOHcnis:  With  putora,  «:  witb  aUIng  pulon,  S8;  Ttmni,  SS  (lualnaiBt 
i  iD|>p1lad  by  UceDil'wa  or  minlaura  of  oUHr  danoinlnUloiia),    Total,  II.    G*ld,  1. 

" 1";  l^tora.S;  ii(:iln»  puton,  IT ;  olben.B.    Tor*L,41.    Ucenlialn.  1. 

w ^.1..    j^ig.  i^Biii^  a^M.    Total,  i,-ilO  (locludloi  ill  ibaant}. 


latia:  By  profeii 
ALa :  By  deatb, : 


FuRlim  llUlun 

Am.  Uonf.  Unlui 

none:  M'— "— 

HoaR  ki 

Oa.ltTOEB. . 


roTAL,  H.aas.    LoM,tll.    AvaragastUad 
BUTiOKii;  Cbarchia  r^orUni,  M  (lait  je 


D«  not  repoTtad. 

«).    Total,  tlS^tUTi 

«1,ia.U;  HomaMli'IoDi,  tl,;a».(i7;  Am.  Ul».  AuodMloo,  tUl-U. 
tl,t1».7i:  Am.  Coll  and  Kd.  iMcluty,  (SU.IU;  Cung.  f^b.  fluolctf, 

•.  t»,BuS.OB.    Total,  tl4,Tg1  «3. 

Cburdwa  reponlDK,  U.    Total,  tll,osa.00. 

—  F>rb«TilCarlODTlll«;  R«^b1lc,^J1r^p«<lfiom  ttallM,— 


OROANIZATION  —Pke  AHOslatlona 


unilad  In  Ilia  aEiiiKAL  AanooiATNR 


I»77.] 


Statistics. — Ntbraska, 


NEBRASKA. 


■*" 

CB     w.HB'U 

*dm,-d 

lionoved 

.Arr.g 

OBDUBn 

,- 

UiHiBTna 

1 

Odl.  1,  1978. 

= 

ia7s-7fl. 

:t!?l 

VMnvAVmt. 

i 

zr 

1 

1 

i 

1 

J 

li 

\ 

S    ■ 

\\ 

1 

i 

9- 

_£. 

5 

■*. 

A 

±_ 

a  :: 

Arbonllls. 

Noue. 

A-Uud, 

811 

Au  Fvwgll, 

■u 

■n 

so 

1    3T 

iorS^ 

W.  Woolm*!!,  Zfc.1 

■T« 

■ 

2 

B»TMCro«ln(, 

N«n,. 

S 

Bl^, 

"1 

M.TlDal-r, 

'M 

BootM  Oo.,  lit. 

"9. 

•■    ^sd7 

6,  15 

BodaFlit, 

WillLrtl  BUM, 

3 

1    30 

BotlH  Co..  Ill, 

lt»U 

M 

80 

41 

!   3 

*t 

CHDpCrwk. 

sen 

J.'K'.'Lo.r«r  ' 

it 

a  3 

3   I. 

3* 

C«.r  BloB., 

John  Or.r, 

■65 

Ce<l.rCHBk. 

«i 

Nor>«. 

Cutrsl  CI  If. 

A.  Fitoh, 

a 

I  ( 

CS«i  w.u^: 

Ilcnryarlfflth, 

^3 

I    30 

TboiMi  K4yii., 

T« 

9 

t 

OouoK, 

«»M, 

Uannon  Brou, 

■SI 

a 

3   M 

■■     ff«io«. 

C.  F.  V.I1^ 

;*: 

3    13 

srifiiT' 

n 

3  4 

a 

3    30 

871 

ii"S°y™ih*''^ 

If 

a 

3 

axi..  ■ 

i.o.p^'  ■ 

>« 

■fe-.-S.-.fti., 

'*a|T: 

30 

3 

Ti>lnH>ilt. 

K. 

i 

2 

Pmnkdo, 

S-.l-.Wi....^ 

'BO  ■I: 

'1 

'1 

a 

; 

6    40 

F»ii>a<;t. 

Owf BB  Potter, 

s 

FttoodylUa, 

H-ufp,^ 

I  3 

L.  E.  BonlOB, 

33 

9    18 

OneoUIud, 

Cbirlu  B«a«mb«,  p.  'm:'T3 

9 

0  « 

0    0 

0  0 

9 

0   M 

OrMDwoorl, 

K.F.PUm 

■Ml 

3 

SO 

John  Qrnf, 

■wj 

li 

14 

'^ 

a 

TUMav. 

Juob  Wlnalo*, 

HulLtoa, 

Will.  L.  Cunp, 

■7srr: 

i 

3 

3  10 

aichUad. 

FndAlLy,   '' 

^i;'7i 

1  ujia 

3  36 

ladMnob, 

971 

1 

IinmBldi^ 

Amu*  DreHtr, 

11 

IrtD^enT 

J.  Q.  ep.n»r. 

jw;;i 

11 

S 

J  VI 

31; 

3D 

3   40 

5SEE: 

9t! 

L  E.B«nEOD, 
W.  B.  Utili, 
L.B.F111.1d. 

■wj'ii 

J 

1 

1 

13 

; 

t 

'6; 

"71 

7 

3   40 

LUinln, 

S!i 

L.  0«iro^.  P- 
8.  N-'aroul,"" 

■ji 

', 

*| 

f 

3  11 

M 

'  \ 

^ 

UUnl^ 

J.  B.  Uh....' 

■'; 

iOj  39 

2 

" 

lUbrd, 

Utf 

a.  A.  Fr.<.eh. 

aa  41 

3 

1 

1 

s«^Ci»,o.\j. 

Tho^i.lrao''r'd!>'o, 

W76 

1§ 

73 

lIBi. 

"i 

U.  Qrlffllh, 
.Tamoi  W.  kidder. 

Ol  W  31 

3 

^    1 

li 

3 

3 

* 

Mgnb  Hsirtlngi, 

jMob  Wlubx, 

1   » 

OmkdMa, 

Nono. 

OUn  BniHh, 

0.  F,  Vert.. 

15 

% 

3 

SKri" 

a?! 

A.  F.  ahwrlll,  p. 

'70 

'61 

6J     1 

4 

'    \ 

\ 

1    6 

5 

aiTB 

Om»U, 

SlmoD  Birrom,  p. 

74 

«    II 

w 

4   i 

3 

3 

3  as 

ftbhST 

w; 

L.  K.BedWn.    " 

4    e 

S  S3 

Non,.       ^ 

pl».ISt  Hrri'rle, 

eioion  B.m<n, 

'M 

•      T 

IS 

I  la 

Pljmouih. 

Ucnry  Baua, 

■U 

ZS!  33 

0  so 

Kindolph. 

E*d  Ulnud, 

A-  M^'wtU. 

•M 

74 

»  T 

« 

9 

fed  WItJow, 

Nona. 

Blohirdun  Co., 

Bei 

<H 

3 

*   % 

B 

3    1 

1  «0 

a",  n!  oTot 

■» 

%   I 

3 

1    1 

3 

1 

BMltCreik, 

A.  PariiDll, 

'M 

7 

1< 

17 

i 

1 

1 

n 

,Bchivl*r, 

B7U 

Ndi». 
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Statistics. — Nebraska;  Nevada. 


[Jan. 


Bpiing  llimcbi', 
Btecle  Cltv, 
anminU, 

■^IkyOnnge, 
Wall  00, 
WBTerlj, 
■W'jsplng  Wolrr. 
Wui  Cedir  Vall< 

"Wllbtt, 


OtFIER  MmiBTEBl. 


O  O.  BnOw,  Piipi 


ChulH  Tllhbnrd.  Fslmoat. 
Hue  il.  Hoiton,  FramoDt. 
K.  M.  Lewi.,  Full*  Chj. 
D.    B.    Fetrj,    Frof.    Donna 

Coll.,  CmW. 
Jullui  A..  ICwd,  Colambai. 


}.  TiTlor,  Ncbraika  CHr. 


LtCEKTIATn. 


■Dtlni  puton,  111  Tuanl,  IS,  looladiBf 
Cn'cRcii  Uehbeu:  UaIh,  l.aXT;    rimiie*,  1^.  '  Total,  1^,  InolDdlDg  127  ibMrnt. 


I,  IIS ;  bj  •loommiiDlMUoii,  t. 
:  Total, 3,0M.    Ldm,  136.    Anni* MMndumD' 


ToUl,  ITS. 


ETOLBNT  OoHTBiBUTiani :  Churchsi  reportlDE,  U  [liH  ycsr,!!].    Total,  •I.WJM: 
liTfue,  tlDISS.    Forslgo  Ululnrn,  t^if.lS;  Hoina  Ululoni,  9Ml.a)i  Am.  1CI».  Ai- 
:lnllnn.  BTa.n;  Am  Cong.  Union,  •»!».»:   Am.  Coll.  nnd  Od.  HoclalT,  tUJW:  Code. 
lb.  Snelely.  »'20.00 ;  UlKxlliiieoui,  ttii.eo.     Total,  fl.TSl.a). 
IB  EXPEHDITDHH :  UhDrchi*  rcpoiUna,  19,    Total.  |U,eTi.Bl. 


CHANGES 

K*dWl 
UnplaC 

i 

'BfloltVreelnct ;  Sprint  ILuicbi;  Vive 
SlmKood  DOW  ippean  u  Uiloliiild.     W 

1"   WMWn;'w" 
rn;  IrrBniodt.Own 
.b.terCountjno. 

urn;  La 

•PPHTI 

UlMKTER 

b:  OrdlMllOD 
.none,    D« 

t.  — Pirton.no 

u;    wlth0qUnW»H.«O 

nan.  iMtlot  puton 

n,r 

Wltbont  otiug^  D 

1.  Dto- 

on*. 

°Ki?!f,iSr^ 

.-Four  u» 
oerWd  wiih 

siatlOEit 
IhaCJH 

»^ 

IV^^k^ 

AUOC 

« 

aiNUAL    AllinCIATtOB. 

lOH  or  Dakota. 

NEVADA. 


Be^etoleit  Coktribittiori;  %\tM;    deoruM,  n.W.     Hom>  Ifli 
UoDg.  IjDion,  tlO-OO. 
CB-\NOEB.—iroD<  India  Lin.    IMo,  4.    Lo«  In  Biibbuh  Ssbool,  10. 

ORQ  A:n2  A  Tios. — mill  a 
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Statistics. — New  Hampshire. 
NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 


OBDaCIIEB.              1 

Plaea  aodNuoe.     g> 

UlNUTEBS.                .p 

1 

1 

Juiiel,ia7«. 

Admt'dl 
1876-76. 

temovBJI 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

Il 
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1 

1 

1 

! 

6 

4 

is 

tl 

0    0 

'  i 
;  0 
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1    0 
0    0 

i   2 

! 

Aevunb.                  lT7a 

Alatead  Cenin,  Iil,  ITIB 

■■      K».t,ad.      I7M 

Ai.;  "•     1^? 

AndoMf,                   178a 
AlUwoa,                     II7S 

Puade,    1M7 

Beibiebem,               ISO; 

"^'wiberrill.,  lit 
Bndferd.                  \W. 

BrlS.",                      18M 

Kpior,          g 
<ftaJua,                    HI 

CUr.iBt.ni.                 nu 
Uolebrouk.                  Wi 

:;    K-    S 

OoBwaT,  Nunb,         III 

Croydaa,                    771 
IMllon,                       SIB 

Docrlng,                     7i« 

"''^'  in'OoDE.,       831 

Dorcbeeler,                SJS 

Dorer,  1>I,                  taa 

"       Belknap,        SM 

SaK""-  S 

"       M.                 7*4 

rnniNiiia,                  SU 
Fnoklln,                    iai 

Jiunee  Uanball.  p,    11 

«.  1).  IUehard.on,      '67 
Oeo.  F.Ch.pIn,         Mfl 

.  u.  ^viiJiS"!,  p.  'ti 

W.  0.  Carr,                "Bl 

Win".C.' Jackion.       W 
Albert  W.  Woo™.      1! 
Qliln'orst^J/.P-    'U 
Qi-a.K.'LavpJo)',p.   IS 
Jamn  Duldt,              -43 
J«h°«8-'i"y.         •« 
[J.  Hll^atlU,  tfc.] 
k;h4.rlMTenney,  p.    '44 

4:|f^'"' ;; 

John'wTcihrell,       1* 
a.  L-  BUJte,  p.            -M 

J- T.  J"!^-.  p.        1* 
f  A."k.''h41I.  tw.] 
George  Smith,            ■(» 
Lvn.»n  White.            '*a 

Wm°  e!  Spear,  p.       -78 
H,  I.TalOut,p.          13 
Le<ria  Oo»d,  r.w.H.] 
Frajidirarker.tfc.] 

Swift  BylnMon,  p.      ■81 
Omrga  K.  Street,  p.  -W 
r«ulll.Pliklii,           '08 
J-^nColhy.                'M 

Ad.Z°k  Burr.  p.     16 

None 
Jo..  Blake.  D.D..  p.    -ll 
a«>rKeKod|(er.,p.    16 

14 

1 

1o 

■87 
1« 

'as 

T. 

■ft 

16 
fl7 

■ao 

IS 

si 

IB 

4: 

Bl 

a; 

1 

% 
SI 

13! 

•<SK 
81 

4» 
HI 

88 

38 
42 

i8a 

4S 
86 

» 

8 

u 
so 

*i 

63 
IIS 

SI 

a 
at 

t» 

0 

6 

0 

3 

D 
0 

i 

1 
« 

0 

I 

83 
D 

2 

4 
0 

* 
D 

10 
0 

1 

0 

t 

0 

2 
S 
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0 
81 

s 
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22 
18  1 

\ 

T 
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11 

8 
1 

I 
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100 
«0 

Ui 

SOS 

140 

SO 
"tj 

4U(I 

140 

106 
60 
28 

130 
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Pliuui  ud  Kvoo.     ^ 

'="■    1 

I 

™„n"m 

idnil\ 

Rcmored 

'76-1 

1 

^ 
1 

J!i 

J 

1 

1 

1 

L 

J 

i 

1 

J 

3 

s:a       IS 

Oreanfleld.                  TIKI 
Oregnlind,                 709 
OrwDVlUe,                 84 

is"   i 

BaBOT«r,Diirl.Col].,  8W 

Bonolker,                   7at 
Hllliboro'  Conlre,      781 

B,.:;*  ""■""■  s 

Bollli.                         It 
Bopk.em                    828 

KWM,  lit,  ^                738 

Klo«.ton.                    IW 
doonU,                      831 

-?L.  i 

Lee,                             M7 
L.mp..er,Ut,            Wl 

,ltlleloD,       '             SOS 

dudOD,                               789 

.yodeboroDgh,         1761 
Uineheiter,  let,       1830 
"    FrnnHloflt.,    ISM 
Unrlborongh,            17S8 
Ui»n,                       1172 
Nen^llhVilliiBe,     1816 
Suutb,  1820 

MS         ffi 

MonotVomoii,        ITBo 
Monllonbo  rough,     1777 
Huhuft,l>',             1681 

:  ?i"S;:;  !S 

Uelion,                      1781 

Bewljgton,'              1715 

KeirHarkel,            19ZB 
Kawport,                  llTtf 

a.  Sit  ward,               '61 
B.  L.UeTauld,p.        '01 

ArtharJ.  Bcneaiet,  TS 

i.  H.  p.rtridne,          '« 
O.V^MerriX'p^'    •» 

John  S.  s'tchcijeT,  '61 
Theo.  O.  Pr»n.           '60 

a.^.^i^.,i..i...p.'ai 

J.  Q,  Blttlnger,  p.      '00 
J  B.Cook,                 '60 

J,.bo''Adan».              ;4; 

Hl™L.K.l«^r,p..06 

Nooe. 
Chu-Dd>BA.Blon»,p.T3 

Cfrui  KlohRTiI^n.  p.-M 
Ffd.D.Chaddlrr.p.'fla 

?£«£■;'■  is 

A.  0.  Rlcb,  D.D.,  p.    '40 
J.  W.  L«ip.      '    '70 
J,  LeBoi^nol,             'BO 

G.  E.  MtlUken,  p.       W 

E.  l°"Butler,  p.          '74 

IC.W.  Willnce'.p.t.-W 
1  K.^O.  B=ld«,  p.      TB 

"■„■;.;""-•■'■   " 

Ooo.  !1orM,Jr.,p.     W 
SnmaclW.aarte,     "74 

7.  Uncoln  Uuh,        'ST 
Wm.  II.  Woodwell,  13 

JereinlrtKl'Aldrt^i',* 
Ohm.  Wealherby,  p.  '60 

Bon],  F.  Qra'nt,           ■70 

liau  0.  White,            '60 

t!  V',  Hilncl,  p.'    '    "ai 
aeofBoF.Wrlgbl,     16 

;ft 

'B! 

4i 
^l 

■81 

ii 

-7: 

'72 

-78 
H' 

-71 

ia 
ii 

t: 
3 

140 

37 
«l 

31 

21 

la 

s 

2a 

3( 

so 

» 

41 
SI 

IK 

121 
6U 
If 

8( 

S! 
11 

10. 
IS 

i 

84 

1 

111 

T7 

1 

a 

9 

36 
» 

61 
71 

a 

I 

31 
11 

" 

21 

! 

23 

i; 

0 
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0 

3 

2 

0 
3 

a 

3 

2 
81 

4 
3 

0 

0 
2 

3 

0 

I 

\ 

1 
11 

I 

': 

i 
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1 

23 

1! 

1 

1 

1 
1 

! 
I 

11 
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3; 

i 
I 

1 

1 
1 

i 

! 

: 

m 

100 
in 
w 

48 
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.» 

M 

El 

IW 
tM 

60 
lU 
2U 

4S 

40 
90 
6U 
UO 

110 

1! 

8U 

M 
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S8 

U4 
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1 

■0 
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UlHIr^TEKa.               .e 

- 

CH.  HEMD'kb. 

Jaoo  1. 1870. 

r^ 

■^^r 

tsi 

"•""■"'■"•■  i 

J 

1 

1 

f 

11 

II 

i 

J 

Oxipre.  OsBtrc,  '  1900 
PrlhWT,.                        IISI 
Punbtoka,                i;a7 
PMn-borouyb,          JBM 

pbufleid.            i:r« 

^"■,„,„,  S 

ffisii,,     is 

gi.~j.iB.r*,» 

su,.        s 

■..jad.              jji. 

a-brook*HFJl.,m7 

BUWIUtalOWD,  W.,      B4B 

SlsdiUrJ,                    7»7 

Ta«.o,&Noitha.M,  sw 

TroT.                         Iglft 

W»k<D»U.    "  '       178* 
Walpole.                   1711 

lip'    1 
ar;       IS 

WlDchfalor.              i;3a 

"■^"hA,     lis 

V.  U.  Kirowllim.         ■« 

MV4'i'?s'"n7,''''  !a; 

A,  L.  Jlaplfn,  t.        -SI 

B.  S.  N.  oriflGr,       in 
I,™ii  A.  Anailn.       ti 
Ohu.  U.  Pdmn-.p.  ■« 

Itevid  Bn'ninrr.          'U 
a«J.rt«H,  Scot^p.    -73 

eanmi'rBnwkar,         ■« 
WlUlQid  C.  Bc.rlfld.  '6* 

0.  L.  T-mmr.,       '"^-M 

frank  nalay/*^         fa 

^KoT  '^^  "^'''  *■■  ''* 

H.  H.  Colbum.            tt 
A.a.Pt^b.^y,p.      w 
SmmuclB.Dnlu,       'U 

^.  L."b.  Uliike,     'i 

,g;,k,..,      .« 

G«)°l?.*JcDBMa.        W 

Nonr! 
H.H  Colbum.           W 
^.BMiionP^ldiM,    Ifl 
Wm.  C.  awKrlil.        '6J 
Qenrgi'  J.  Plana,       Tl 
Ch«.!«.FIi.odB™,p.>71 
a  B.  Traoy.            "  •» 

Now. 
Elijah  Hsrmxn.  p.      -ST 
Qwirga  U.  TUlon,      Ta 
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3! 
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li 
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; 

u  s 

0    t 

0    0 

s  i 

337 
0     D 

21U 

0    (1 

oil 

U    3 

0    3 

3  8 
0    0 

u  u 

0  i 

a  ID 

0  0 

123  28 

s  a 

4  B 

%  \ 
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0  0 

bK 
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S  1 

1  ( 
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MO 
3flS 
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M 

JS 
SO 

aw 
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IIB 
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i«) 

i 

so 

PuurriB 

AH  CuimcHEa: 

1788|W.R.Oo'hr.n«.p.   W 
TM,i™o.Tji"n,p.         "Sa 

17tl  Brown  E.Hn..™,o,7B 
I.MLutherB.Pan.p.      TO 
i;«s  JoJiF.  Bnurton,           -73 
|-4llcb>rki  P.ck,.rd.  p.   '48 

7S 
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0|  1 
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!-■. 
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Other  Miristers. 

Jarnen  Aiken,  HAverhill. 

Walter  H.  ,Ayt*ri4,  Le1>anon. 

Geo.  A.  Beckwlih.  Frnnconia. 

Almon  B«n«on,  Cen.  Ilarbur. 

Apahel  Blgrelow,  Hancock. 

Jeremiah  Blake,  m.d.,  Gil- 
mnnton  Iron  Worka. 

Kathaniel  Bouton,  d.d.,  Pro* 
▼incial  HLatorian  of  New 
Ilaropiihire,  Concord. 

Henry  P.  Campbell,  Concord. 

Jobo  Clark,  Plymouth. 

Wm.  Clark,  d.d.,  Soc.  N.  H. 
Mia«lonai7  Boc.,  Amberat. 

Liba  Conant,  Orford.  (Or- 
dained May  29, 1823.) 

David  Coonell,  I*lymonth. 

Corban  Curtice,  Tllton. 

Charles  A.  Down* ,  8tatc  Stipt. 
Public  Inatructlon,  Leba- 
non. 

Albf'rt  W.  Flake,  Flahervllle. 

William  M.  Gay,  Thornton'a 
Ferry. 


Oeor^  Goodyear,  Temple. 

Edward  II.  Greeley,  Sec.  N.H. 
Miaalonary  Boo.,  Concord. 

Jomea  B.  Hadley,  Campton. 

LeouMrd  W.  Harrla,  Cole- 
brook. 

MorrlM  Holman,  Antrim. 

Henry  A.  Kendiall,  Concord. 

BenJ.  Labaree,  d.d^  Charlei- 
tuwn. 

Huratio  O.  Ladd,  teacher, 
Plymouth. 

Gilea  Leach,  Meredith  Village. 

Daniel  McClenning.  Eaat  Con- 
cord. 

Daniel  J.  Korea,  D.D.t  Prof. 
Dartmouth  Col.,  Hanover. 

Israel  T.  Otia,  Kzeter. 

Jeaee  Pace,  Atkinson. 

Henry  B.  Parker,  D.n..  Prof. 
D.irtmonth  Col.,  Hanover. 

BcMjitmln  F.  Parsons,  Derrv. 

William  A.  Patten.  Kingston. 

Wm.  H.  Rand,  diy  mltts'y, 
Manchester. 

Tbomaa  B.  Roberta,  Keene. 


Heraan  Rood,  D.n..  Hanover. 
Udwin  Seabury,  Walpole. 
Amos  F.  Bbattuolc,  Hollia. 
Aaa   D.  Broith,  D.D.,   LL.D  , 

Prea.  Dart.  Col.,  Hanover. 
Gf'o.W.  Tbompeon,  BtratbMn. 
Isaac  Willey,  Bee.  N.  H.  Bible 

Boo.,  Pembroke. 
Horace  Wood,  Gilsnm. 


LiCBMTIATES. 

Four  in  tablea  above. 
Orrln  G.  Baker.  Deny. 
F.  H.  Bartlett,  Brintof. 
Georce  W.  Grover,  Coneord. 
H.    Martyn    Kellogg,     Man- 

Chester. 
Albert  F.Newton,Hanebester. 
James  U.  Peitee,  Manchester. 
L.  F.  Hand,  Koene. 
Kdwin    D.   Banbom,    Lr.j|.y 

Prof.  Col.,  Hanover,  1888. 
Aaron  W.  8  'wyer,  Naabna. 
Isaac  Walker,  Pembroke. 


BUMM A RY.  —  CRDRcriES :  With  pastors,  66 ;  with  acting  pastors,  78 ;  vacant,  46  (inclodiog  8 

aupplii'd  by  lict-nilates  or  minlHters  of  other  denomluHtion-).    Total,  190.    Gain,  8. 
MIM8TER8:  I^astors,  68:  acting  pastors,  78.    Others,  58.    Total,  109.    Llcentlau>s.  14. 
Chlrcu  Membebu:  Males,  6.0V3;  ftrmaies,  13,587.    Total,  19.680  (Including  8,484  abeeot). 

Gain,  459. 
Additions:  By  profrssion,  1,258:  bv  letter,  424.    Total,  1,682. 
Removals:  By  death,  401 ;  by  dismission,  393 ;  by  excommunication,  11.    Total,  808b 
BAPTlHMa:  Adult.  852;  Infant,  221. 

Babe  \th  Schools  :  Total,  23.921.    Gain,  1,460.    Average  attendanoe,  14,488. 
Families:  Ctiurchea  reporting,  175.    Total,  14,013. 
Benetolemt  Co\TRiDimoN8 :  Churches  reporting,  166  (lost  year,  151).  Total,  $38,795.70; 

decrease,  $2,489.56. 
Foreign    Missions,   $15,489.96;    Home   Mission,    $12,561.13;   Am.    Mlsa.  Apsoeiat^ont 

$7,157.46:  Ara.  Co'g.  Union,  $2,538.79;  Am.  Coll.  and  Bd.  Society,  $827.85;  Cong.  Pub. 

Society,  $157.87 ;  Miscellaneous,  #9,196.28.    Total,  $47,929.34. 
Home  Expendituhes  :  Churches  reporting,  163.    Total,  $228,812.02. 

CH.XNGES.  —  CHURCdEa:  A>tr,  — Sullivan,  East;   Weare,  South.    Iteplactd  on  the  list, 
Franeonia.    Dropped  from  the  li<tt,  none. 
MuflSTERs:  Ordinaiions,  Pastors,  3;  without  installation,  6.     Installations,  2.    Dismis- 
sions,  12.    Doceasfd,  Pastors,  none;  acting  pastors,  none.    Without  charge,  4. 

ORG AXIZATIONT.  — Thirteen  associations  of  ministers,  and  eight  County  Conferenece  of 
churches  united  in  thu  Genbral  Association,  which  ali»o  inclules  six  Presbyterian 
churches  nut  iu  our  summary.    Two  churches  report  also  to  Maine. 
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NEW    JERSEY. 
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i 
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Boond  Brook,           ISin 

Mnbilh.                 1»I 

J««)r_Cliy,  1.1,      1818 

LodU  '        *^'      iwa 
VimniaalliJiiiiel'n,im 
UoatCMr,               1«7D 

north  Vlnelniid,      1R«T 
OniiccValloy.lit.18iW 

"  K«n,Oro»oBu,l»W 
"  Trinity,              1810 
hm  Ridg.,              1S7B 

Jtaliiflald,                 1ST;! 

S^      ii; 

H-o«IhrM*e.            1)174 

J™c.D.Kalon,p.c.-:s'7fl 
F.  A.  JuhDKu.p.        'Jl    76 
riio».  OBywiK>d,p.o.  Tl  70 

"S-^"-      "1" 

Cyni.  Plcketl,            "Wrtl 

Oi-o.  M.  Buviilod,  p.  TO  VJ 
Uiwlw  Wltlej,          '4*  ^B 
Ch.rl™  Wlll-y,          '4S  "76 
Jo«ph  A.  Ely,           It  'TO 

:;h»  n.oiiphuii,p.78,'7( 

•».|p«,...,,.S3! 

Fr.deriiB.Pttlliin,p.7«T0 
Oporje  Bower*,  p.     TaiTO 
S    Lie  niKyvr.  p,        W)  "76 

i 

i 

140 

ill 

7( 

1 

as 
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1( 

1 
a; 

Ei 
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3 
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1 
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J 

11 

1 
U 
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4 

10 
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61 

1 

Dulel  B.  Roduun,  lio 

BDUWABT.— CBDBcaxa:  Wllh  puton, 

Oain.  !t. 
UririHrvBH^  Piu1n>«,10;  ftctlnv  puton, 
:  UalM,  1,1m;  r«nu 


Lnk*  I.  etnntanbnrgh,  Sehoo-  i  Henrr  U.  Onnt.  Stlrllna. 

ler'a  Uonntnln.  Almon  Und,-rwi»d,  Eiuitel 

UlchHl  £.  Strivbi',  P.D..  ere.         lit.  Irvii'sUn. 

Am.     UIu'j    AHOs>n    (M     Rollin  S.  Underwood,  Zru 

Itendo  BtTHt,  Kew  7ork},        geUii,  IitIdkIod. 

NewMik,  I 


t,B.    Total,  31. 


Ohi  mcr  Uei 

Osln  — 
Anon 


■  ;  Bypnitiwion.  B32:  bTloHBr.lM.    Total,  SK. 

■  1  Byd«ib,3S;  by  dlinilHloD,  Bl;  I 
•».ri»..:  Adnli.lOSi  liifuil,ii. 

SABmATRSCHOOLI:  T0TAL,3,SM.     Low,  IS. 


lalotlan,  10.    Total,  ItS. 


a,  %\^n 


Cburahn  raportlHE.  LB  [but  year  II).    Total,  tlS,!)?!; 


.    _  .,_,  , Am.  Ooll. 

lluellanauul,  ti.SM.OO.     TOTIL,  $l!,&2a 

'BnDiTivEa :  Cburehaa  raportlng.  33.    Total.  tU.OTD. 

—  CHUBCBB3:  JTfH,— BoondBraok;  Uonmonth  Jaoeliati,     Drnpptd  from  tl 

oiH,  PutoM,  I;   Ttibont  liuiilUtlDB,  I.     Indnlliiioni,  1     DUmI 
i»d,  Pxlors,  Donai  uUngputun,  doim.    Wlthonl  ebitsc,  I, 
OBO.ANIZATIO.V — Tlia  aurEBALAiactciATiDi  orHiw  Jbmet,  whioh  inolu'iot  iIh  ftii 
■hnrabn  In  .VrwTnrk  Simla,  flee  In  FiiiiD>ylT<nla(l'tiL*deli>hl*,  •!<!.],  BttltlDiora,  Wut 


Ut^i-tieb:  Ordlni 


In  Vl[(liil>. 
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SlUnHan, 
BlmiraPBA, 
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Tlalbnsb,^ — 
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lleiiry  M  Hi, 
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None. 
WllllBBl  K.  P 
A.B.  Dmey, 
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Otoer  Mimutebs. 

Lyman  Abbott,  editor,  New 
York. 

Warren  Allen,  0%wogo. 

Ltfonard  W.Bacon,  in  Europe, 

Henry  N.  Bal.lwiii,KewYurk. 

Baonutfl  Buyliso,  Beo.  Soc  for 
Poor,  Brooklyn. 

Bdward  Beecber,  D.D.,  Brook- 
lyn. 

Jas.C.Beecher,  Poagbkeepsle. 

Ue  iry  Belden,  KvangelUt, 
Parkville,  L.  1. 

Asher  Blim,  Onoville. 

Lewis  Bod  well ,  Clifton  Bpr'gs. 

John  R.B01  well, Union  G'ntre. 

CbarleB  P.  Bush,  d.d.,  A.  B. 
O.  F  M.,  New  York. 

John  AC.  Carinicbael. 

U.  Carpenter,  i>unby. 

Hhabael  Carver,  No.  Bereen. 

W.  Child.  D.D.,  Crown  Point. 

A.  Huntington  Clapp,  D.D., 
dec.  Am.  Home  Mias.  Soc, 
New  York. 

David  B.  Ooe,  d.d..  See.  Am. 

Home  Miss.  Hoc.New  Yorlc 

.  Jaa.  G.  Ci>rdf II,  Hchenectndy. 

Sraaiua  M.  Cravath,  Sec.  Am. 
MisB.AMociat'n,  New  York. 

Thomas  Crowther,  Brooklyn. 

John  P.  Coshman,  Troy. 

James  A.  i>a|yt  Buffalo. 

Isaac  &f .  Ely,  Chenango  Forks. 

Qeo.  K.  Kuiier,  PH.D.,  Frank- 
lin. 

Henry  B.  Gilbert,  Mott*s  Cor- 
ners. 

Edward  W.  Gllman,D.D.,  Sec. 
Am.  Bible  tioc,  New  York. 

Aniton  Gieason,  city  mission- 
ary, Brooklyn. 


Samuel  B.  Halllday,  PaaU  As- 
sistant, Brooklyn. 
Henry  L.  Hams,  Orient,  L.  1. 
Chaa.  A.  Harvey,  IClddletown. 
W.  Nye  Harvey,  New  York. 
Andrew  D.  Hiiyford,  Crary's 

Hills. 
William  D.Henry,  BvangeHst, 

Jamestown. 
L.  Smith  Uobart,  New  York. 
John  C.  Holbrook,  d.d..  Sec. 

N.  Y.  Bute  Home  Mission 

Soc^  S>  racnse. 
Il.B.Howard,  Now  York  City. 
Alfied  Ingalls,  Smlthville. 
William  R. Jewett,  New  York. 
Simeon  S.  Joeeiyn,  Brooklyn. 
Wm.  J.  Knox,fanner,  Augusta. 
Daniel  Lancaster,  New  York. 
Henry   Loomis,  Jr.,  Pough- 

keepsle. 
Benjamin    N.    Martin,   D.D., 

Prof.  N.   Y.   Univ.,    New 

York. 
Hetiry   H.   McFarland.   Am. 

Sea.  Friends'  Soc,  Br'klyn. 
William  McKay,  city  mission. 

ary,  Brooklyn. 
George  B.  McLean,  Lebanon. 
Darius  Mead,  New  York. 
Harvey  Miles,  Russell. 
Ovid  Miner,  Syracuse. 
Henry  Morris,  Biiighampton. 
John  Newton,  PhlUdclpnia. 
Simeon  North,  d.d.,  Clinton. 
Ray  Palmer,  d.d.,  Sec  Am. 

Gong.  Union,  New  York, 
bimeon  Parmelee,  d.d.,  Os- 

Wi'gn.    (Ordained  ISOS.) 
John  H.  Pcttinffill,  Brooklyn. 
Gustavns  D.  Pike,  Sec.  Am. 

Miss.  Association,  M  Reade 

Street,  New  York. 


TM«te  P.  Powell,  Clinton. 
Thomas  R.  Rawson,  city  mil* 

sionary,  Albany. 
Charles  B.  Kay,  New  York. 
James  P.  Root,  Perry  Centre. 
Rollln  8.  Stone,  city  mission* 

ary,  Brooklyn. 
Henry  M.  Storrs,  D.D.,  Bee. 

A.  H.  M.  Soc,  New  York. 
Charles  Strong,  Sing  Sing. 
K.  B.  Turner.  Owego. 
Henry  R.  Waite,  New  Yoik 

City. 
William  H.Ward,  D.D.,  editor 

of  liidepeniittUt  New  York. 
Asabel  C.  Washbame,  ehiq^ 

lain  of  Peniteu'y,  Byraeosv. 
Wm.  Westerfleld,  Jr.,  Morrla- 

ania. 
Wm.  H.  Whlttemore,  Brook- 

lyn. 
Moses  H.  Wilder,  Brooklyn. 
John  M.  Wolcoit,  New  York. 
Henry  N.  Wright,  Babyton, 

L.  I. 
Nathaniel  T.  Yeomans.BriatoL 
Samuel  Young,  North  Ham- 
mond. 
Christopher    Yonnga,  Aqn*- 

bogue,  L.  I. 

Welsh. 

Bdward  Davies,  Watervllto. 
Morris  Roberta,  Remaen. 

Ltcentiatss. 

Six  in  tables  above,  and 

Gordon  K.  Henshaw. 

A.  C.  Holmes. 

Jonathan  Tenny,  ProfL,   Al- 
bany. 


SUMMARY.— CntJRcnEs:  With  paators,  65;  with  acting  pastors,  180;  vacant,  &8  (Ineladlng 

24  supplied  by  licentiates  or  mmlsters  of  other  denominations).    Total,  263.    Gain,  6. 
M1NI8TER8 :  Pastors,  67 ;  acting  pastors,  100;  others,  79.    Total,  236.    Licentiates,  0. 
Churcu  Membebh  :  Males,  10,062;  females,  19,912.    Total,  80,861  (ineludiag  2,162  alMent}. 

Gain,  2.280. 
Additions:  By  profession,  2,560:  by  letter,  960.    Total,  8,500. 

Rbmovalh  :  Bv  death,  380;  by  dismission,  717;  by  excommunication,  134.    To  tax.,  1,1111. 
Baptisms:  Aault,  1.353;  infant,  601. 

Sabbath  Scikiols  :  Total,  86,760.    Gain,  1,166.    Average  attendance  not  reported. 
Families:  Churches  reporting,  193.    Total,  18,267. 
BcNEVoLENT  CONTBiBUfiOHs :  Churcbcs  reporting,  160  (last  year,  164).    Total,  $100,174; 

increase,  $2,362. 
Foreign    Missions,   $81,774.56;   Home   Missions,   $27,512.01;   Am.  Miss.  Aaaodatton^ 

$13,286.43;  Am.  Cone.  Union,  $4,681.20;  Am.  Coll.  ft  Bd.  Society,  $2,319.82;  Coog.  Pot. 

Socleiy,  none;  Miscellaneou*,  $20,699.99.    Total,  $100,174.00. 
Home  Expenditures:  Not  reported. 

CHANGES.  — Chorchbs:  A'^w,  — Blooming  Grove;  Brooklyn,  Tompkins  Avenna;  Olear 
Creek;  Greenport;  Griffin's  Mills;  New  York,  Church  of  the  Alliance;  Oramel;  TallniMi. 
Dropped  from  the  li«t,  —  Brooklyn,  Warren  Street;  Bvans.  Pottsdam  now  appanrs  •• 
Norwood. 
Ministers:  Ordinations,  Pastors,  4;  without  installation,  8.  Installations,  8.  IMhbI^ 
sions,  3.    Deceased,  Pastors,  none;  acting  pastors,  I.    Without  charge,  none. 

ORGANIZATION.  —  There  are  ten  Assoctatlonii,  one  Consociation,  and  one  OonfereneSt  tte 
charchtfs  of  which  are  united  in  the  Gemeral  Association,  which  also  includes  tmt 
Pennsylvania  churches.  Five  churches  (Barrvvllle,  HowelPs  Dirpot,  Lumberland,  Middle- 
town,  and  Tuilman )  are  con  lected  with  the  New  Jersey  Association.  There  la  also  the 
Manhattan  Association,  organized  Jan.  4, 1877. 
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Statistics.  —  Ohio. 
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Statistics.  —  Okie. 
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7. 

j' 

« 

1 

■1 

i 

1 

1 

S 

- 

,!i 

3  111 

1  1) 

Ooiri-icTED  -nxn  New  jEuar: 

Bepl.lKi,ll7«.  |13Ti-7«. 

".  trsS'is 

WnilamapDrl,           IMl 

John  D,  Wagnar,  p.  •Ult 
Jaa.  tt.  D.infoith,  p.  >««  74 

K.D'iWlttlfKllarT,p,'Ifl7fl 

W 

4^ 
1« 

u 

1 

1 

¥. 

1 

CoWECTKn  WITH  (JlIIO,  WfSTEBS   A-lOC's  :    |  Apr.  30,137D.  |  1ST5-7fl 

Harder,                     1«i; 

lUDdoiph.             isa; 

W.J.MDK.lUr.                7(1    40    41    85    as    4    0    4    1 
Joaaph  Adimi,           tilA  la  M  34     0  id  IT  31   u 
Saaiial  ttannlng.      'M  74]  |i_  s^  J,o    i  'J   al  4  i 

W^'e.  JUDKaluiJ;                             ■':.,< 

Toicph  U.  D.«aon,    ■fA  T                                   i     i    'J 
a. H..ndine.              s.;.    ■                             f    ^ 

H 

3& 

™°ffatrt. 


■ri-i  1111111111- 

■1  1  i.Ti.r.', 

130 

.„A.  ,.. 

g 

28 

7        7    110 

1         n 

m 

4  13  18    a    6 

8             1» 

« 

10  111     13  ^ 

.      «l 

10« 

.    ,» 

« 

M1S8R   M6U 

'    s 

w 

18       19    311    3 

fl             13* 

u 

101131          4    1 

i              -4 

SB 

H  11  30    1     S    1) 

11           JM 

4               13 

WEun  Eia 

EBH 

«»i>ri*Tlos: 

I>uivIIK 

siJa 

18S3 
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Statistia. — Pamtytvaitia. 


i6s 


.  Eliehd,  PhD*-    Bamatl  ItowliDd,  Oirluid. 

U.  W.  eirlekUml,   Pnnitol. 
>,  Warren  Canln.        n1«. 

-■-"-  ;  Hanry  O.  TrumbuU,  lliUkd*!- 

I,  An.  B.  a     B.^IIUmu,  IIfMIi. 


Juipb  DaTtaon,  1 
nuMi*  Bdwtrdt,  ihii 

E-ILKiaiu,  M.D.,  H}  d 

■UIMABr.-Oainom:  With  P 
BDH  ■nppllsd  bj  UimdiIiUh  or  m 
UnuTUUi :  Futon,  ( ;  uUdc  pu 
0«D>ca  UuBaai:  ICalis,  ni; 

OalD,  ua. 
AoDinOin :  B;  pnfiHlan,  t>T ;  by  lattar,  lU.    Tot*i„  TM. 
BaMOTAU:  BTilc«h,8S;  bj  dltnJHloD.SU:  bj  uooaimDala 
BaptUms:  aJdIi. n :  Infut, «. 

■An«ni  ScHOOu:  ToiALitiin.    Q*lii,(3t.   Araif*  ■tloulHii 
Famiues  :  CburobH  nportluc,  II.    ToiAin  W. 
Bomun  OaH-nnvnoK* :  OharAH  ninrtlng,  IBQatijttx,  IB).    Total,  »l,a(H.«i 

nmn  lUMtODi,  •S.BTl.M;  Hwna  UIhIou,  *371.1S:  An.  Ulu.  AHOclsUon.  tl.KK.M: 

AD.Coni.  UdIod,  •B,7».M:An.  ColJ.udEd.8ocf  -     ~ 

Iftosallueoiw,  n«i*.    ToTAl,  fU  JtS.M. 
Bmib  BzrWDtntUi:  Obanba  nportlnc,  It.    Total,  (M.OU.lt. 
OBARQKS.  — OBnmona :  ^of,— HouUdala;  Owbon  Run;  Ouny:   Oljphuit;    tad   Bpar- 
Uubnri.     Drxppidtnia  th*  lUt,— Buigor,  WMt;  uidCwuraUa. 
llDtutKBi :  IntulLiUan*,  1.    D«»tmd,  wttbont  cbtit*,  1. 
OBQAITIEATIOS.  —  Id  1o«M  bedlM  •■  iborc. 


denomruUkiu].    Total,  Id.    QaId,  S. 
,IB.    Total,  W.    LIcodUmUu,  nooo. 
Total,   M>I  (Ineladlni  MS  abww). 

on,  U.    Total,  4IS. 

Dt  nporad. 

Total.  »1 

.  .      .  __.       ._»Ml.Uon,  »1. 
d.8oclMr,  tllUl;0«if.  Pub.Booielf,  D 


Statistics.-— Rhode  Island. 


RHODE    ISLAND. 


H.  B.  JobDuD,  &.  Frorldai 


Loii,  none. 

■t:  PuUn.lT;  utli 


0*ln, 


ADD1T101I ;  Br  prafM^ou,  114:  br  IMUr,  tt.    ToT*i«  KM. 

RmOTALa :  Bj  d«Uh,  61:  by  dbmlHlDii,  U ;  bj  aiMuannlosUoa,  It.    TOTAl, : 

Sabbatb  Bcboou:  'tot&i,' fi.Ul.    Qkln,  ItS.    ATtng*  Utandusa.  S,I>H. 

" :  Met  Teporlcd. 


CoirTKiBDnon :  Chainbea  nponlns,  It  (lut  jtax  3S).    Totai.  t41.U 

-  UlMloni,  )ia,TM>.l>r;  Homa  uIhIooi.  •VBl.iai  AW.  1 

$2.BTa.M;  AiB._Oong.  Union    * "        "■■-■-.-.- 


^Dnlgii  U 


IIBTEU:  OrdtoUgil 

•lom.X.    DaeuHd,  nono. 

OBOAHIZATION.-TaBaiiO 


OD,  tTU.U;  Am.  CSolJ.  and  Ed.  Soelitr,  | 
Dropped  from  tbe  I 


1  •rllbaallniUL 
>B  biAini  OonoBia 


i877']  Statistics.  —  South  Carolina;  Tennessee.  167 

SOUTH    CAROLINA. 


Chrauan.         '| 
PUeaudKime.    | 

iCiNuma.         ,^ 

■ 

Sept.  30.1876. 

r;: 

■™^- 

m 

ill 

I 

1 

si 

l|i|! 

1 

m 

OnrlMkin,               laiTjw.  (}.Utru>.              '^i 

■7fl 

^ 

1: 

s 

", 

5 

I'i 

'i 

! 

'! 

t\\ 

131 

T0T*r.-'irh„rch...,2mfnl,t,.n.. 

w 

19; 

^, 

65 

.. 

.1,. 

.0 

ols 

Ml 

BOKIf  AHT.  — Odn  In  a»mban,  «.    Oalnln  Bkbhsth  Botaoal,  SI. 
BMmnoLKarOoirraDimcm:  Vo  npon  from  Itie  ibarshc*  Id  IBTS  orlBT*. 

IbnlinHl^oiu.  tlO.OO;  Am.  UIh.  AHodaiton,  tl.Mtl.ta.    Total.  •I.MO.IS. 
OBSAKIZATIOH. — Kon*.    AttUtti  by  th*  AomtIou  UU^oour  AwoiUUon. 


TENNESSEE 

1  B..pi.ai.iM«.  1  »1s.M. 

VoDku,                     lB7fl  B.  R.  IUi<bon>,  p.            Ke 

ITuLvillB.  UDlon,     IBflSe-TiryS.  Bonnrtl,      -flaw 

•■     Kn^wle.  Bl.,  lS7n  [O.  *.  Mmk.  Lie.]       '76 

^ 

3^ 

41 

w 

IJ 

3J 

S 

31 

1 

12 

>:  ■ 

3i 

1 
I 

J 

IW 

Ornn 


ChuM,  ITuhillU:  R.  U.  Omiilli,  Pn*.  FUk  DnlTsnllr,  ITuli. 

»nt.  3  (iDclndlDi  1 


tIU*;  a.  S.  BiMn»,  Prof.  Flik  Valnmiy,  St 
aiTHVART.  — Obdrobu:  Wlib  putor^  1;  vllb  utlni  pui 

■applied  bf  UecDtUta],    Tittal.  8.    Oaln,!. 
Hniama;  Puton.l;  «tlii« puion,  1;  othen,>.    Total, B.    Llsenllalc*,  1. 
CBimGBlIIKBEU:lhln>,»)iJ  FflmalM.ZH.    Tt>TAI,41>  [lDii1udlD(»3abiout).    L 
ADVtnoHi:  Bf  prafaHloD.TO;  br  latur,  II.    TotAI„  IT. 

SntDTAu:  Bjoolh.A;  by  diiDlulan, 40;  b; exsommnnloatlOD, 3.    Totai.,  48. 
BArtluM'':  Adiilt,eT:  IndntjlO. 

Basbatb  Bcbool*:  total,  U4.    Qaln,  4B.    Anraga  aUaodaaca,  ant  reported. 
TA>a4H:  Not  reported. 
BSMB*oi.B:tT  OoaTBiBDTHMn:  Oburotiea  nportlag,  1  (laityear,  4).    Toru.,  tSDl. 


Total,  •I.MS^. 
HOMB  Exu^DiTDBU :  Chamlia*  raportlgg,  i.    Total,  (130 1 

m:  irtu.—HalUa;  NaahviUa,  Knowlea 


in,  •2,I8T.U. 
Bt.    Dropped  tram  the  llit, 


-OiwlOrHk,  WdA. 
HmSTBM :  iDilallatloiu,  l.    IMgeaied,  Done. 
OMAHIZATIOir.— IntheOWTMLBOUTHOMrCHnNB.    8««ALABAHA. 


Statistics. —  Texas;  Utah  Territory. 


—  1 

Homriu.         V 

1 

8epl.30,  IKS. 

mi.. 

TA"'' 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

t 

1 

i 

i 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

n.  ccboRfa. 

Ulicbell  Thoiiip«n.  ^( 

I 

= 

M 

0 

' 

i 

• 

I 

i 

f 

eUUUARY.  — CnoBcnu;  'WHb  pulon,  4;  vKb  aoUnB  pulon,  1;  noaot,!.   Tvtai,  •. 


Additions  :  By  profptiloo.  B ;  bj  Itttor,  1.    Total,  0. 
RiHDVAU:  llydntli,!:  bjdliinlulan,  0;  brcicommo 
BAmav^  Adult,!;  Infut,  1. 


FAMiLiri:  Not  rrported. 


Avana*  ■tMndnDCt,  nc 


Total,  t32.M. 
OHANaSB.  -  None. 
OKaAKTZATION.— OoROBniATioiiAL  AiMOCtATloa  or  Tbxas. 


UTAH    TERRITOBT. 


6«itL«l»'Ciiy.       mtlWAifrM-BTTowm'Til'Tal  lol  »1  aol   «l  al  n  »1  <>|  o|  o]  o|    |  ojui 

OHAXOKfl.  — Tfonelnllit.   Oiln  of  mamben.l. 


■877.1 


Statistics. —  Vermont. 
VERMONT. 


169 


" 

C8.  >IEM>'>.. 

l^^ 

APT.  J 

-P 

U.y  7,  1878. 

B-7B,| 

CmBciiE*. 
FlKtudKiune 

UlHIBTEKB, 

Kom.. 

1 
1 

1 

i 

^ 

1 

h 

1 

J 

i 

i 

1 

i 

I: 

II 

J 

0 

0 

P 

H_ 

c_ 

0 

K 

AddlHn, 

iBo: 

None. 

~{ 

s 

D 

] 

0 

~o 

Aiiiuir. 

DI 

s 

11 

Alburili. 

M 

73 

n 

Ariloinon,  E«l, 

lau 

r.*C.  McCollora. 

>«» 

•73 

84 

10 

w 

B>ktr.fl.ld, 

lilcbard  Hlski, 

Bsrcvd, 

0 

Bud* E.  Wctndoe' 

Fall*, 

lS2e;J.  Lincoln  Lllcb. 

w 

3 

8 

B»..t. 

ISM  N.  K.  NlDbol.,  p. 

li'^^ 

46|  W 

0    1J44 

3 

B.rr«, 

ITW  Leoliwd  Tennc;, 

•v,-f» 

S    833 

6 

B-rtBD. 

•M''74 

MM 

32 

Its 

'™T''£. 

lB38;Kdw»rdO.  IteAd.'p 

I'^n 

Slll,^ 

Bl 

83 

■    tt 

13 

a 

iia 

19M  L.  0. 1-inrldse, 

!^^; 

%t\  3« 

10 

Bnx>n.         "      ■ 

171)0  John  O.Bong!.wn, 

■asTa 

Sfl 

% 

D 

IS8 

Bitkihln,  Kut, 

IKio  KIlM  W.  P.lch.  p. 

M  « 

BtrilD, 

ITVI 

WlllUun  SchaaDia, 

'k'ii 

■'      W«i, 

John  P.  Bune, 

3i 

3 

( 

0 

Bnl..]. 

-H'.''Kllor"'- 

'M^; 

8 

>   2,11 

1 

Bndfnrd, 

■flfljTS 

180 

BrmtntTH. 

4! 

S3 

i 

'■       fcul, 

•M 

»l48 

1T»> 

Ip.WUdBr.p. 
Cfau.H.  UtrrSU,  p. 

lT6 

foim 

36 

1 

Itf 

,1J!1 

s 

Kul 

1 

jse 

33 

1 

1 

BiMpon, 

1-W 

■W.W.Wli.ch«ler.p 
[B.  B.Loclu,  AfcM. 

■M-ei 

81116 

63 

330 

BrlgGlox, 

;'T6 

3 

• 

88 

■ 

Jl 

Brookdild,  l». 

•82 -71 

83 

1  d|< 

111 

Wm.'A.  Buib»,  p. 

•ag 

■«s 

BrturnlJWoo, ' 

No.... 

7S6  81 

■i\ 

Barke, 

ITO] 

3    3|   8 

1 

Lawli  0.  Bnilow.  p 

■81 

^3 

4  1438 

( 

ID 

304 

HenriicB.Bifl'urd.p 

'M 

M 

a  ill 

Cb«t. 

I  S.Ad«m.,p. 

■71 

•71 

H 

Z9 

3  1  a 

! 

3 

CunUHdi*. 

its: 

E.WhMlDck,' 

>M 

J    4' 38 

Kdw'd  T.  nnokn ,  p 

■M 

1S( 

0 

ClutlaUsI 

wS-,l-'T!1i,%a 

■M 

11 

40 

8 

8 

!«: 

TJ 

'  1 

si 

e? 

0 

CUtiu. 

tt  B.  HfiTlck.  p. 

■« 

71 

ISS 

•a 

: 

0 

180 

T.  T.  Tuwn»end, 

M 

118 

a 

1U£ 

Q.  B.  UorK, 

71 

SI 

40 

0 

0<>l<>l».l.r: 

iso; 

Cbvlri  H.  BeitoD, 

■3- 

4I> 

10 

0 

7S 

•    WlaM»U,3d 

Chuin  B.  StnlB,  p 

Oorlntb. 

|fll 

ISl 

11 

V. 

nx 

t 

Coni«.ll. 

1-9J 

W.  c'  8oinenFfli«, 

ai) 

8 

8 

'61 

7i 

10 

s 

IBS 

CntUliDrr, 

75 

3 

£ 

140 

sia.. 

IMS 

h«tii«  D.  M»n, 

■71 

1; 

f 

3 

w 

ITM 

C.  W.  Tbompton,  p 

;« 

( 

I 

139 

DHbr. 

191)7 

John  A.  K.l.y.  p. 

14 

a 

140 

PsnonaS.  Prmll.s. 

'M 

Bl 

iw 

3 

-     Kut, 

Non,. 

0 

0 

IBOl 

[J.  L.Bmllh,iftAli. 

8 

"'V.it, 

186! 

28 

10 

3 

0 

L.  O.'ciiiH,  p. 

70 

» 

Bl 

3 

0 

ihi^JJ!     ' 

1331 

None. 

J 

Knatburg. 

Alfred  B.  Bulfl, 

M   H 

IM 

|M«1. 

76 

V, 

1 

lU 

"     JnnellaD, 

UBB 

"noih?""'' 

SIM 

3 

u 

J3E 

F^rfl-ld. 

IBOO 

Jo«ph  a«liind, 

'*» 

0 

Air  H>nn. 

IBOJ 

3 

% 

lU 

"          ITcJd 

■'"n"-^;*"'*''"'"''' 

»    «8 

81 

r>lrl.^e. 

None. 

41    1U| 

0 

CTiiTlM  Bornhiuii, 

'41 

74 

»    W 

w  ai 

1 

r>rrltbD[>b, 

[K.  C.  Htuii,  Lie.] 

76 

IS 

V> 

38 

0 

8 

1  < 

Statistics. —  Vermcttt, 


VitBt  ud  ITuiM.     I 


I«S-I«, 


VndkLIn, 

Otau-lMir.WaUoii, 

GMrftn, 

C.  B.  CHy. 

01av<yr. 

118i 

SHfirvwd.  p. 

oJinb?*  Victory 

Orten.boro', 

1T»! 

Jo.l.h  O.  WLlUi,  p. 

None. 

B.nlwl=ii, 

Ewtr^rd, 

Un«^UBri«lit,p 

■'        W»t. 

BeuT»l  a<nlth, 

B.«..a.*"'"- 

1S3I 

iabirt  D.  itlllv. 

Blghfala, 

JwBO  P.  StoDB. 

0.  K.  F.rrin,  p. 

l«ll 

BubburaiOD, 

ITBl 

Bydapuk, 

1M3 

■■         North. 

NOM. 

^TjSe.?-" 

J?o! 

A.  B  BmiDoni, 

LooJondeny,  No.,  IMS 


O.  H.  Fnncb.p. 
B.  C.  Bird, 
P.  B,  f^Mlp*.  p. 


iilzT,: 


>i,  korth, 
WmI, 


-..  F.  OoM«lgb,  n.  1 
2.  F.  H'AkH.p.  '( 
W.  Myriok.  -i 

.I.B.Woodnrd.Lp.*! 
.l.ll.Wwtdwiinl.i.p.'. 
■■.  W.  Hilch.  'I 

r.Q.  Lard.D.It.,p.-< 
Juab  B.  Cluk,       •: 
Wn.  T.  QsrrtBk,    'i 
,  M.  Birdy,  p. 
S.  L,  B>lgi.  p.  "I 

"  J.  Itenilow,  "I 

B.  LyoB, 
i^Mphan  KDawlloOip.*! 

— iFiudp.  wiid-p.  -I 

S.  UuiD.  p.         ^ 
UiL.  asTorUH.p.    K 

.  Wlld.V  * 
S.  IbKkwHI, 

-      at  W.  UUrk.  > 

III  T.  Hall,  p.  ' 

ThomH  BildwUi',  ' 
Allan  Haon,  ■ 

IMtId  aranpn-, 
'J.  L.  CJo.jk.  ifefA.] 
JobnE.  KuHcIl,  £(r. 


"  i;unluid|«purt,  IBM 


1877] 


Statistics. —  Vermmt. 


FlHaandHama.     % 

,..™.     ^ 

1 

Ca.  MCMB'U. 

May  7. 1878. 

Adml'd 
1878-78. 

1B76-78,    1 

-i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
.3 

1 

ii 

lis 

9 
,1 

EocltlnghKn. 

■■  BMtun-.m«r,  182S 

^'s-'^.u,,  is 

Ropcrt,                         17W 

BDUud,                    1I»S 

■■   -Wait,         nis 

Ft-        li 

PoDtta  Urro,              ina 

Sudbarj.                   ITSl 

•'    Po«lMmi.2d.183fl 

TDWUboDd.  Kul,    1771 

Waal,  19.V 

■^■,^.        IS 

r»d«hia                    901 
"       North,         939 

;asr-      s; 

?SSSf;        S 
SS&do..,!!S 

Voal  FUrlee,            19W 

JS£,'3;        IS! 
WEST"-     S 

Spa;-    s 

^rolHH.                       1919 
^oodbdrr.               197S 
3^o«l.loA,              1IS1 
^WoKultr,                ISM 

C.'b?D^1"S:d.,p.W 

J.  K.  Wiuiama.      ^  1» 
9tri.  Janci,                  "SI 
[W.  H.  Oroal.  JWMJL] 

WillianiN.  BKon,p.'W 
O.  O.  Wh«[ar,  p.      W 
PfiTfafl.Flalr,p.       ■•» 
O.  V»o  Botdan,  p.      "M 
H.  A.  &Ktri,              'U 
Hanrr  W.  Janaa.  p.  Wl 
J.  P.  HumphKr.  p.    '47 
H   T.Falr&nki.p.     -Bg 
Chirlaa  W.  OliTk.      '«] 
D^jWWjHijrtr.'p.^, 

LVi^  F"i{™W^  '  'il 

J,  H.B.bbllt,               '68 
ChU'lMF.KorM,p.  'M 

Hone. 
F.  W.  OloiatBdd,        ■« 
J.  B.  Baldwin,            ■SI 

No"; 

.^      ,. 

A.  Walkar,  D.n,.  p.   '40 

Edward  F.  Abbou,    ■4« 

8,HKWWba9lar.p.7S 
U.H.WaUa,p.          '44 

R-Hiek.,               -e: 

sX.MlirMn,"''        -as 
F.  B.  Pbelpa,              70 
0,F.  Bylngton,         "89 
Pliny  F.  Banmrd,      '47 
A.  8W.m.,  D.D.,  p.  -48 
C.  .1  eoluar,             'W 

J.  um'iion, 

John  P.  DamarrH,      70 

John  Cowui, 

A.O.  Fl*ld,  p.            ■« 

Dan<iiN.<}oodiich,p.'B4 

R.T.SMrle-p.           '48 

EdwsrdJ.  ei^dlnga.'bl 

LonliW.  Hlck»,p.     74 

7. 

71 
7< 

7< 

! 

73 
78 

! 

Tl 

1 

70 

S 

7J 

4. 
r 

j 

Kf 
M 

n 

i<e 
ts 

la 

u 
n 

31 

i 

z 

70 

a: 

si 

8T 

ai 

w 

« 

s 

li 

s 

ft 

8! 
41 
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U: 
41 

a 
« 

HI 

am 

08 
U 

118 

w 

IBS 

41 

0 

B7 

1 

1 
s 

18 

M 

10 
17 
4 

» 

li 
11 
11 

11 

t 

I 

0 

i 

i 

1 

31 
1; 

; 
( 

I 

1 1 

i; 
'i\ 

Vi 

7   1 

1   1 
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Other  Mihibtcrs. 

William  P.  Aiken,  VergennM. 
Jamen  Anderfon,  Mnnoheater. 
A.  8  BmIoo,  Middlebnry. 
Mosm  B.  Bradford,  Mclodoe'a 

Palla 
Jamea  Bnekham,  BorllngtOD. 

(Ordained  April  4, 1890.) 
Jamea  Caldwell,  d.d.,  Bamet. 
Angnatna    Ohandler,    editor, 

Brattleboro*. 
J.  B.  Oiark,  Ludlow. 
William  Clark,  Newbary. 
Jonathan  Clement,  d.d.,  Nor^ 

wteh. 
John  K.  Oonverae,  Burllnjton. 
Jamea  Dongherty,  "D.j^,,  John- 

aon. 
Henry  Fairbaoka,  St.  Johna- 

bnry. 
Amoa  Fotter.  Putney. 
Lyndon  B.  French,  Franklin. 
H.  T.    Fuller,    teacher,    St. 

Johnnbury. 
Joaeph  Fuller,  Verahire. 
Jeremiah  Gllnea,  Lunenburg. 


D.  Goodhue,  Burlington. 
Lewia  Grout,  Agent  A.  If  .A., 

Weat  BratUeboro*. 
Robert  V.  Hall,  Newport. 
Bamuel  B.  Hall,  IiL.d.,  Brown- 

ington. 
Jamea  Hay,  Derby. 
Henry  P.  Hickook,  Burling- 
ton. 
Harrey  O.Higlev,  Caatleton. 
laaae  Hoaford,  No.  Thetford. 
Jabei     T.     Howard,     Weat 

Charleston. 
Joaeph  Bfarah,  Thetford. 
Ulrick  Maynard,  Caatleton. 
Bilaa    HcKeen.    d.d»   Brad* 

ford.    (Ordained    OtL   28, 

1815.) 
Stillman  Morgan,  BrlatoL 
Bewail    Paine,    Montgomery 

Centre. 
Horace  Pratt,  Northfield. 
Amoa  J.  Bamaon,  Bt.  Albana. 
Chaa.  8.  Smiths  Sec.  Vt.  Dom. 

Mias'y  Soo*y.  Montpelier, 
Bben  Bmith,  Middlebnrv. 
Amaaa  Stewart,  Pittaford. 


George  Stone,  Korth  Troy. 
Leri  H.  Stone,  OMtleton. 
A.  B.  Bwlft,  Btoekbridge. 
Wm.  W.  Thayer,  Bt.  Joh«a- 

bury. 
J.  H.  Thyng.  Brattleboro^. 
Bufiia  A.  wheeloek,  lalnad 

Pond. 

JoMph    D.    WlckhMBa    DJ>.a 

Mancheiiter. 
J.  C  Wilder,  Charlotte. 
A.  J.  Wlllard,  Burlingtoo. 
John  H.  Worceater,  d.d..  Bar- 

lingtoa. 


LlOEimATlS.* 

Three  in  tablea  aboTO,  and 
Bolon   Albee,  Prof.,  lOddl^ 

bury. 
Bzra    Brainard,    Jr.,    Praf., 

Middlebnry. 
Matthew  H.  BuekhaBs,  Iftae. 

UniT.  Vt.,  Burlington. 
Myron  O.  Harrington. 
S.  B.  PettlngiU,  ButlAod. 


SUMMARY.  —  CnoRCHES :  With  paatora,  84 ;  with  acting  paatora,  91;  Taeant,  41  (inclndlng  4 

aopplied  by  licentiatea).    Total,  106.    Loaa,  1. 
MnnsTERA :  Pantora,  64;  acting  paatora,  76;  othera,  61.    TOTAI.,  191.    Licentiatea,  14. 
OnuRCH  Mbmbers:  Malea,  6,687;  femalea,  12,087.    Total,  10,674  (Including  8,234  abeemt). 

Gain.  1,329. 
Additiohb  :  By  profeaaion,  1,810 ;  by  letter,  460.    Total,  8,270. 
Rbmovals  :  By  death,  388 ;  by  dlamfaaion,  427 ;  by  excommunication,  01.    Total,  8TB. 
Baptisms  :  Adult,  1,141 :  infant,  284. 

Sabbath  Schools  :  Total,  21,403.    Gain,  1,680.   Average  attendance,  11,284. 
Families:  Not  reported. 
Bbhbvolbnt  Contributions  :  Churehea  reporting,  148  (laat  year,  142).  Total,  $45,106.88; 

increaae,  $4,854.2Q. 
Fbrwign   Mlaaionrt,   $21,850.88;  Home  Miasiona,   $18,886.07;    Am.  Mlaa.  AaaoeiatlOB, 

$7,863.00;  Am.  Omg.  Union,  $551.56:  Am.  Coll.  and  Ed.  Society,  $508.82;  Ooag.  Pnb. 

Boci«tv,  none.    Miaoellaneoua,  $4,300.22.    TOTAI.,  $53,644.00. 
Home  Bxpenditurbs  :  Not  reported. 

CHANGES  —Churches:  ^(no,— Woodbury.     Dropped  from  Che  Hat,— St.  Albans,  9d; 
Tinmoutb. 
MiB isTERS :  Ordinationa,  Paatora,  2;  without  installation.  1.    Inatallations,  6w     Dfsmls- 
aiona.  7.    Deceased,  Paatora,  none;  acting  paatora  1.    Without  charge,  1. 

ORGANIZATION. —Fifteen  aaaoclatlona  of  ministers  and  thirteen  conferences  of  dhvrolMS 
are  united  in  the  General  Oorvrsitioii,  which  is  now  a  corporate  body. 
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.lOlwaiikee. 

Ad,  Ban  Oialre. 

i,  u«J>.,  Pre*. 

on. 

MCt,  Baraboo. 

I«U,  D.O.,  Vtott 

Me,  Milwankoe. 
ipiJD,  D.D,»  Pres. 

•,  SMt  Troy. 

on,  Blpoo. 

Doe*  8op*t  Am. 

Ripon. 

U,  Raedcburg. 

■on,  Prof.,  B«- 

)U.  Food  dn  Lao. 

ICilwaakea. 

Hanlaod. 


Natbftniol  G.Ooodhoe,  Johns. 

town  Oentro. 
Henry  A.  Oonld,  Hammond. 
Thomas  e.  araaaiA,  Oshkoah. 
John  P.  Halra,  Prof.,  Janea- 

▼ille. 
Horaoe  H.  Hlnman. 
PhUlp  J.  Hof.  Boteobel. 
Junes  Jameson,  IDtfoolla. 
W.  W.  Jones,  Qlendaio. 
Jsmes  Kllbourne,  dty  mis- 

slonsry,  Baolno. 
Theroa  Xioomis,  Menomonee 

PaUs. 
Osoar  G.  May. 

J.  McOhesnoy,  Grand  Harsh. 
B.  U.  Merrell,  Prea.  OolL,  Ri- 

pon. 
William  B.  Merriman,  Bipon. 
Henry  A.  Miner,  Sap*t  Am. 

H.  M.  Boo^  Madison. 
Bamnel  B.  Minsr,  Monrtia. 


Chss.  M.  Morehoose,  Evans- 

ylUe. 
David  8.  Morgan,  Montello. 
Richard  Morris,  Allen's  Qrove. 
FrankUn  B.  Norton. 
William  Porter,  Prof.,  Belolt. 
William  Powell,  Mifflin. 
B.  N.  Ruddock.  Dartford. 
Bdward  P.  Salmon,  Belolu 
Geo.  W.  Sargent,  MUwaakoe. 
John  0.  Sherwin,  Menomoooe. 
Jededlah  D.  Stevens,  Belolt. 
T.  A.  Wadsworth. 
Jeremiah  W.  Waleott,  Bfpon. 
William  Walker,  Milton. 
J.  H.  Waterman,  Pewankee. 
H.  A.  Wents.  Menomonee. 
Henry  M.  Whitney,  Professor, 

Beloii. 

LlOEXTIATU. 

Two  in  tables  above. 


-  OouBCHSS :  With  pastors,  2S ;  with  acting  pastors,  180 ;  vacant,  SA  (Inclnding  0 
y  licentiates).    Total,  1M.    Loss,  1. 

Psstors,  ao:  acting  pastors,  93:  others,  (M.    Total,  83.    Licentiates,  6. 
JOBBS:  Males,  MIO;  females,  8,466.    Total,  13,178  (Inclnding  1,923  absent). 

:  By  profession,  1,059;  by  letter,  484.    Total,  1,648. 
Bv  desth,  12a:  by  dismission,  439;  by  exoommonlcation,  25.    Total,  689. 
Adnlt,  689;  in6mt,  219. 
chools  :  Total,  18,319.    Gain,  66. 
Not  reported. 

T  Co!fTRiBcno!i8  .*  Ohorches  reporting,  128  (last  year,  149).    Total,  $14,628.19 ; 
$2,470.47.    Foreign  Missions,  $5,175.61;  Home  Misdons.  $3,803.45;  Am.  MiM. 
n,  $2,214.80;  Am.  Coog.  Union.  $431.26;  Am.  Goll.  and  Bd.  Society,  $175.00; 
.Society,  none;  Mlsoellaneons,  $4,660.02.    Total,  $15,964.09. 
vorruRBS :  Oharches  reporting,  143.    Total,  $147,486. 

•  Ohusohes:  ilTeiff,  — Angelica;  Barton;  FranksvlUe:  Jackson;  Kankanna; 
;  Wanpaca.  Dropped  from  the  list,— Augusta;  Dodgevllle;  H«le;  Klldare; 
3ver:  Qulncy;  Bockville. 

Ordinations,  Pastors,  3 ;  without  installation,  8.    Installations,  2.    Dismissions, 
■ed,  Pastors,  none;  acting  pastors,  2;  without  charge,  1. 

'ION.  —  Nine  district  conventions  imlted  In  the  Oonorboatioital  ah d  Pru- 

OoifVCNTlOH  OP  Wiaooirsi!*,  which  Includes  eiffbt  Prcabyterian  churches,  not 

mary.    One  church,  Geoodi  Junotioa,  is  connected  with  the  General  Astoclation 
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SUMMARY  V.  —  Statistical  SiniMARiita  of  thb  CowoRKOATioaAL 
Churcuu  is  tiib  Unitkd  States  as  pubushed  1858-1877,  tob  Tint 
Tears  18S7-1876. 
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REMARKS  UPON  THE  ANNUAL  STATISTICS. 

States.  —  Flori'la  U  added  to  the  lUt  of  States  in  whleb  Ctongregatlonaliim  la  repretented. 
CBDBcnBfl.  —  The  number  gWen  Uut  year,  S,438.    Net  iDcreaae  (123  new,  lew  83  dropped 
aa  in  Sammary  IV),  71.    Freaent  omnber,  8,500,  aa  in  Sammary  I. 

Church  Members.  —  Laat  year,  888,313.  Net  increaae  (12,66A  increaao  in  thirty-thraa 
States,  less  310  decrease  in  eight  States,  as  in  Sammary  IV),  12,345.  Present  number, 
850,658,  aa  in  Summary  II. 

In  Sabbath  Scuooi^.  —  Last  year,  401,838.  Net  increase  (14,808  increase  in  tweniy-ilve 
States,  less  1,554  decrease  in  twelve  Statea,  aa  in  Summary  IV),  13,254.  Present  number, 
415,002,  ss  in  Summary  HI. 

Bbhetolent  Coxtributiohs.  —  Last  year,  $1,241,014.80.  Net  increase  ($04,24S.8(  In- 
crease in  sixteen  States,  loss  $5T,005.64  decnase  in  sixteen  Butes,  as  in  Summary  IV), 
$37,237.71.  Amount  this  year,  $1,278,252.10,  as  in  Sammary  III.  This  is  the  amonai  reported 
by  2,635  churches. 

In  the  Summary  of  each  State  an  additional  statement  of  Benevolent  Contribations  has 
been  added  the  present  year,  giving  the  amount  contributed  to  each  of  the  Congregational 
SooletiM  and  to  miscellaneous  objects.  This  statement  la  made  up  fh>m  the  reporta  of  the 
different  societies  named,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Coogregationai  Publishing  Soeletj, 
and  fh>m  the  returns  given  in  the  State  Hinatea.  The  amount  of  Benevolent  Contribatioas 
according  to  this  statement  is  as  follows :  ^ 

Foreign  Miaalona,  credited  to  the  several  States,  $400,300.00,— adding  to  this  the  Donations 
for  Debt,  $40,463.60,  and  Centennial  Donations,  $7,037.05;  total,  $456,862.24;  Home  Miselons, 
$383,632.08;  Am.  Miss.  Association,  $168,813.51;  Am.  Cong.  Union,  $46,386.11;  Am.  OuU. 
and  Ed.  Society ,  $63,154.88 ;  (3ong.  Pub.  Society  (reported  by  the  several  States,  $3,451.87, 
additional  reported  by  the  Society,  $1,658.68),  $5,110.05.  Total  fbr  denominational  work, 
$1.123,058.87 ;  Miscellaneous  (reported  by  2,635  churches),  $415,183.36.  Total,  $l,580,142.tt. 
This  varies  from  the  amount  reported  above,  because  it  includes  the  contribations  of  a 
greater  number  of  churches,  and  because  the  financial  year  of  the  societies  does  not  cover 
the  same  period  exactly  as  Is  embraced  in  the  reports  of  the  different  State  Minates.  The 
amount  contributed  to  Home  Missions  includes  $45,022.83  for  boxes  of  clothing  acknowl^ 
edged  in  The  Home  MiaHonnry,  and  $30,606.28  reported  in  the  Massaohusotu  Minutes,  as 
given  to  local  missions.  The  total  amount  given  to  miscellaneous  objects  is  maeh  laiger 
than  the  sum  here  reported.  

CoMPARisoHS.  I.  A9  to  Churchu,  —  1.  The  average  increase  in  the  number  of  ehorehes 
for  nineteen  years  has  been  about  63.    The  gain  this  year  is  71. 

2.  The  Increase  in  memberthlp  is  greater  than  in  any  other  year  since  the  record  was  eoBi- 
menoed. 

8.  The  number  of  additions  by  profuHon  is  larger  than  in  any  other  year  since  1850. 

Urn  At  to  Minuter*.  —  1.  The  number  does  not  Increase  as  fast  as  the  number  of  cbarehes. 
The  number  otpaetort  remains  the  same  as  flie  previous  year;  the  number  of  acting  pastors 
has  increased. 

2.  The  minority  of  ordinations  without  inttaUaUon  waxes  worse  and  worse. 

8.  The  number  otdeatht  of  ministers  is  64. 

III.  A*  to  Sabbath  Schools. ^The  number  conneeted  with  the  sehools  has  advanced  every 
year  except  in  1865. 

IV.  A*  to  Benevolent  Contributiont.  The  amoant  reported  la  greater  than  in  any  other 
year  exoept  in  1872. 
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LIST    OF  CONGREGATIONAL    MINISTERS   IN    THE 

UNITED    STATES. 

BBPORTED  BY  THS  8SVXRAL  STATE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Tbb  National  Oodkcil,  In  1871,  ananimously  adopted  the  following :  — 

**  JSMPlverf,  Tbftt  all  mlnlsten  in  our  deoomlnatlon  ought  to  he  in  orderly  oonneotlon  with 
Mine  ministerial  or  ecdetiaatioal  organisation,  which  shall  ho  ahle  to  certify  to  their  regular 
Usadiog  In  the  ministry.'' 

The  following  appears  among  the  Bt-Laws  :  — 

^'Tho  Council  approves  of  an  annual  compilation  of  the  statistics  of  the  churches,  and  of  a 
UM  of  aaeh  ministers  as  are  reported  by  the  several  State  organizations.** 

Tho  following  list,  in  conformity  to  the  above,  is  made  up  Arom  the  aXpKcUbttical  lists  printed 
by  the  State  AsaodatiODs  and  Conferences  (notfkt>mthe  preceding  tablM),  sometimes  changed 
by  letters  from  the  Secretaries,  with  the  names  of  persons  regularly  ordained  »ince  the  issue 
of  tha  State  Minutes,  or  under  commission  flrom  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  or 
the  Ameifcan  Missionary  Association.  Any  omissions  (unless  by  accident)  are  due  to  the 
Cm!  that  no  organisation  reported  the  names  of  the  omitted. 

Ueantlates  are  not  Included  in  this  list,  nor  are  ministers  of  other  denominations,  unless 
they  are  also  members  of  some  Congregational  organization,  although  fiiey  may  be  tempo- 
larUy  aopplylDg  our  churches.    A  Ust  of  Licentiates  follows  this. 

Names  without  post-office  address  are  followed  by  the  name  of  the  State  reporting  them,  in 
parenthesis. 

Letters  fhr  foreign  missionaries  are  forwarded  by  the  respective  Boards.  See  MiMiionary 
Merald  and  Aimerican  MliHonarff  for  particular  directions. 


Jlbba,  Frederick  R.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Abbott,  Charles  H  ,  Huntley,  111. 
Abbott,  Kdward,  Cunbrldge,  Mass. 
Abbott, Bd ward  F.,  houth  Wardsboro',  Vt. 
Abbott,  Sphraim  E.  P.,  Newport,  N.  H. 
Abbott,  Jacob,  FarminKton,  He. 
Abbott,  Lyman,  New  Yorlc  City. 
Abbott,  T.  C,  Lan»ing,  Mich. 
Abernethy,  Henry  C,  Altona,  lU. 
Adair,  Samuel  L.,  Osawatomle,  Kan. 
Adams,  Aaron  C.,  Wether«field,  Cu 
Adams,  Alf on  D.,  Sioux  Fall^,  Dak. 
^dams,  Amos  B.,  Bcnzonla,  Mich. 
Adams,  Benjamin  S., Cabot,  Vt. 
^dams,  Calvin  C..  Pecatonlca,  III. 
Adams,  Charles  J.,  White  Cloud,  Kan. 

Adams,  Daniel  E.,  Athbumbnm,  Mass. 

^dams,  Edwin  A.^.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Austria^ 

Adams,  Bphraim.  Waterloo,  la. 

Adams,  Fred'k  H..  New  Hartford,  Ct. 

Adams,  George  C,  Hillsboro*.  111. 

Adama,  George  M..  Uolliston,  Mass. 

Adams,  Harvey,  Bowen's  Prairie,  la. 

Adams,  J.  A.,  Mew  Orleans,  La. 

Adams,  John,  HllUboro*  Centre,  N.  H. 

Adams,  John  C,  Falmouth,  Me. 

Adama,  Jonathan  E.,  Camden,  Me. 

Adams,  Joseph,  Corry,  Pa. 

Adams,  Luclen  H.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Central 
T^trheif, 

Adsms,  Myron,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

Adams,  Nebemlah.  Boston,  Mass. 

Adams,  Thomas,  Win»low,  Me. 

Adams,  WilUam  W.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Aiken,  James.  Haverhill,  N.  H. 

Aiken,  John  F.,  Pawlet,  Vt. 

Aiken,  William  P.,  Vergenncs,  Vt. 

ADmuuB^oseph  G.,  Cunterburgh,  O. 

Alcott,  William  P.,  Barton  Landing,  Vt, 

Alden,  Bbenezer,  Jr.,  Marshfleld,  Mass. 

Alden,  Edwin  H.,  Fort  Berthold,  Dak, 


Alden,  Ezra  J.,  Medina,  O. 
Alden,  Edmund  K.,  Bf»sion,  Mass. 
Alderson,  JamM,  8abuln,  la. 
Aldrich,  Jeremish  K.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Alexander,  Walter  S.,  Nvw  Orleans,  La. 
Allen,  Abram  Barker,  Alpona,  Mich. 
Allen,  Cyrus  W..  West  Hanover,  Mass. 
Allen,  Ephraim  W.,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Allen,  Erwin  W.,  Dayton,  Or. 
Allen,  Frederick  B.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Allen,  Frederick  H.,  South  Boston,  Mass. 
Allen,  George  E.,  East  Somerville,  Mass. 
Allen,  John  A.,  Odell.  111. 
Allen,  John  W.,  North  Woodstock,  Ct. 
Allen,  J.  Wing,  Saline  Co.,  Neb. 
Allen,  Samuel  H.,  Windsor  Ix>cks,  Ct. 
Allen,  Simeon  O.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Alien,  Warren,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
AUender,  John,  Red  Oak,  la. 
Alley,  Frederick,  Wilber.  Neb. 
Alley,  Moses.  Waupaca,  Wis. 
Alley,  William,  Waukefrao,  lU. 
Alford,  Augustus  W.,We»t  Granville,  Mass. 
Alvord.  Frederick,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Ames,  Marcus,  Lancaster,  Mass. 
Amsden,  BeiHamln  M.,  Manchester,  la. 
Amsden,  S.  H.,  New  Salem,  Mass. 
Anderson,  Cbsrles,  No.  Wobum,  Mass. 
Anderson,  D.  R.,  Oak  Creek,  Wis. 
Anderson,  Edward,  Quincy,  111. 
Anderson,  James,  Manchester,  Vt. 
Anderson,  Joseph,  Waterhtiry,  Ct. 
Anderson,  Kerr  C,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Anderson,  Rufos,  Boston,  Mass. 
Andrews,  Edwin  N»  Crystal  Lake,  DU 
Andrews,  George  W.,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Andrews,  Israel  W.,  Marietta.  O. 
Andrews.  Samuel  B.,  Lanesville,  Mass. 
Andrus,  EUzur,  Angola,  Ind. 
Angler,  Marshall  B.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 
Annis,  Aaron  H.,  (111.) 
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Anthony,  Qeorgc  N.,  Peabody,  Mms. 
Anthorp,  Rufus,  Lanark,  111. 
Archer,  M.  D.,  Genoa  Biuffii,  la. 
Archibald,  Andrew  W.,  Nevinyllle,  la. 
Anna,  Hiram  P.,  Norwich  Town,  Ct. 
Armj,  Jcsiah  L.,  Woodntock,  CU 
Arma,  William  F.,  Sunderland,  MaM. 
Armaby,  Lauren,  Council  Grove,  Kan. 
Armatrong,  Frederic  A.,  Greenville,  111. 
Armatrong,  Henry,  LaFouche  Croaaing,  La. 
Armatrong,  Jamea,  Orion,  Mich. 
Armatrong,  Jullua  C,    Weatem  Bprlng», 

xii.  

Armatrong,  Robert  8.,  Winnebago  Agency, 

Minn. 
Arnold,  Arthur  B.,  Lemara,  la. 
Arnold,  A.  S.,  Newton,  la. 
Arnold,  Henry  T.,  Providence,  R.  L 
Arnold,  Beth  A.,  Wittemberg,  la. 
Aabley,  Georire  H.,  North  Bprlngfleld,  Mo. 
Aahley,  J.  Milla,  Sedgwick,  Kan. 
Aabley,  Samuel  S.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Atherton,  laano  W.,  Cloverdale,  Cal. 
Atkina,  Doano  R.,  Wcatbrook,  Ot. 
Atklnaon,  Goorge  H.,  Portland,  Or. 
Atkinaon,  John  L.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Japan. 
Atklnaon,  WillUm  B^  Wahoo,  Neb. 
Atkinaon,  William  H.,    A.  B.  0.   F.   M., 

We9tem  India. 
Atwater,  Edward  B.,  New  Haven,  Ot. 
Atwood,  Eugene  F.,  Columbua,  N.  T. 
Atwood,  Edward  S.,  Salem.  Maaa. 
Atwood,  Lewla  P.,  No.  Rocheater,  Maaa. 
Austin,  David  R.^outh  Norwalk.  Ct. 
Auatio,  Franklin  £>.,  Dunatable,  Maaa. 
Auatin,  Henry  A.,  Pleaaanton,  Mich. 
Auatin,  Lewla  A.,  Plainfleld,  N.  H. 
Auatin,  Samuel  J.,  Warren,  Maaa. 
Avery,  Frederick  D.,  Columbia,  Ct 
Avery,  Henry.  Tonica,  111. 
Avery,  Jared  K.,  Groton,  Ct. 
Avery,  John,  Central  Village,  Ot. 
Avery,  William  P.,  Chapin,  la. 
Avery,  William  T.,  Conwav,  Maaa. 
Ayer,  Oharlea  L.,  Somcrvllie,  Ct. 
Ayer,  Franklin  D.,  Ouncord,  N.  H. 
Ayera,  Milan,  Hamlin,  Kan. 
Ayera,  Frederick  H.,  Long  Ridge,  Ct. 
Ayera,  Rowland,  Hadley,  Maaa. 
Ayera,  Walter  H.,  Lebanon,  N.  H« 

Babb,  Thomaa  B.,  Oxford,  Maaa. 
Babbitt,  Jamea  H.,  S  wanton,  Vt. 
Bacheler,  F.  B.  M..  Killlngly,  Ot. 
Bachtell,  W.  B.,  Waraaw,  HI. 
Backua,  Joaeph  W.,  Thomaaton,  Ot. 
Bacon,  Edward  W.,  New  London,  Ct. 
Bacon,  Leonard,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Bacon,  Leonard  W.,  0«n«ra,  8wUz, 
Bacon,  William  F.,  Laoonla,  N.  H. 
Bacon,  William  N.,  Shoreham,  Vt. 
Bacon,  William  Ty  Derby,  Ct. 
Bailey,  Amoa  J.,  Hennepin.  111. 
Bailey,  Charlea  E.,  Benxonia,  Mich. 
Bailey,  Bdwin  D.,  Wheaton,  HI. 
Bailey,  George  H.,  Griggaville,  lU. 
Bailey,  John  G.,  Windaor,  Mo. 
Bainum.  George  W.,  Bunker  HiU,  HI. 
Buird,  Enoch  F..  Mallet  Creek.  O. 
Baird,  John  G.,  New  Haven,  Ot. 
Baird,  John  W.,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M..  Turkejf. 
Baird,  Robert  G.,  Lanaing,  Mion. 
Bake,  Henry  P.,  PhoBolx,  N.  Y. 
Baker,  Ariel  A.,  Eldora,  la. 
Baker,  Edward  E\.  San  Franciaco,  Oal. 
Baker,  Ephraim  H.,  Waukegan,  Ul. 
Baker,  John  W.  H.,  New  Sharon,  Me. 
Baker,  Joaeph  D.,  Kan. 
Baker,  Silaa,  Standiah,  Me. 


Baker,  Smith,  Lowell,  Maaa. 
Baker,  William  I.,  Sheffield,  111. 
Baker,  Zeblna,  Wanahara,  Kan. 
Baldwin,  Abraham  C,  Hartford.  Ct. 
Baldwin,  Charlea  H.,  Medford,  Maaa. 
Baldwin,  Onrtia  C,  Huntington,  O. 
Baldwin,  David  J.,  Webator  City,  la. 
Baldwin,  Dwlght,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M.,  IfawaUan 

Mandt. 
Baldwin,  Elijah  0.,  Branford,  Ct. 
Baldwin,  Henry  N.,  New  York  City. 
Baldwin.  Joaeph  B.,  Weat  Townaoend,  Vt. 
Baldwin,  John  A.,  New  Baltimore,  Mich. 
Baldwin,  John  T.,  (Cal.) 
Baldwin,  Thomaa,  Plymouth,  Vt. 
Baldwin.  William  O.,  Maine,  N.  T. 
Bale,  Albart  G.,  Melroae,  Maaa. 
Ball,  John  A.,  Rio,  Wia. 
Ballard,  Addison,  Eaaton,  Pa. 
Ballard,  Jamea,  Grand  Raplda,  Mloh. 
Ballard,  Walter  J.,  Black  Creek,  N.  T. 
Banfield.  John  A.,  Woodland,  Oal. 
Banffs,  Frederick  E.,  Farmlngton,  la. 
Banka,  George  W.,  Guilford,  Ct. 
Barber,  Alanaun  D.,  Clarendon,  Vt. 
Barber,  Amzi  D.,  Clarldon,  O. 
Barber,  B.,  (KanO 
Barber.  George  W.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Barber,  Luther  H.,  Hanover,  Ct. 
Barbour,  Henry,  Londtm^  England, 
Barbour,  William  M.,  Bangor,  Me. 
Barclay,  Thomaa  D.,  Kent,  Ct. 
Bard,  George  I.,  Meredith,  N.  H. 
Barker,  laaac,  Rockford,  Mich. 
Barland,  Thomaa,  Eau  CInire,  Wia. 
Barnard,  Alonzo,  Bcnzonla,  Mich. 
Barnard,  Ellhu  C,  Moline,  HI. 
Barnard,  Pliny  F.,  Weatminater,  Vt. 
Barnard.  Stephen  A.,  Lanalng^ieh. 
Barnea,  Eraatua  S.,  Poynette,  Wia. 
Bamea,  Henry  E.,  Haverhill,  Maaa. 
Barnea,  Jeremiah  R.,  Zumbrota,  Mino. 
Bantea,  John  R.,  Earlville,  111. 
Bamett,  Jamea,  Clay,  la. 
Bamum,  Auguatine,  Candor,  N.Y. 
Barnum,  George,  Wauacon,  O. 
Bamum,  Samuel  W..  New  Uaven,Ot. 
Barrowa,  Allen  C  Kent,  O. 
Barrowt,  Charlea  D.,  Lowell,  Maaa. 
Barrowa,  Elijah  P.,  Oberlln,  O. 
Barrowa,  George  W.,  Ellzabethtown,  K.  Y. 
Barrowa,  John  H.,  Lawrence,  Maaa. 
Barrowa,  John,  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  Wetttm  7Wr> 

keif. 
Barrowa,  Simon,  Oaceola,  Neb. 
Barrowa,  Walter  M.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Barrowa,  William,  Reading,  Maaa. 
Barrowa,  William  H.,  Hampton,  la. 
Baratow,  Charlea,  St.  Johna,  Mich. 
Barteau,  Sydney  H.,  Zumbrota,  Minn. 
Bartlett,  Edward  O.,  Greenfield,  Maaa. 
Bartlett,  Enoch  N.,  Colorado  Springs,  Ool. 
Bartlett,  Joaeph,  South  New  Market,  N.  H. 
Bartlett,  Leavitt,  O  lathe,  Kan. 
Bartlett,  Lyman,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M.,  TVrfey. 
Bartlett,  Samuel  C,  Gleneoe,  111. 
Bartlett,  William  A.,  IndJanapolla,  Ind. 
Bartlett,  William  C,  San  Franciaco,  CaL 
Barton,  Alanaon  B.,  Middlebury,  Vt. 
Barton,  Walter,  Lynn,  Maaa. 
Baaeom,  Flavel,  OtMwa,  111. 
Baaoom,  George  S.,  Peru,  111. 
Baaeom,  John,  Madiaon,  Wia. 
Baaaett,  Edward  B.,  Columbua,  N.  Y. 
Baaaett,  John  F.,  Dublin,  N.  H. 
Baaaett,  William  B.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Batchelder,  John  S.,  Hampton,  N.  U. 
Batea,  Alvan  J.,  Saunderaville,  Mi 
Batea,  Henry,  Plymouth,  Neb. 
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BtttM,  James  A.,  Lowell,  Mam. 
Btee,  a.  Lyeander,  Newbury,  Vt. 
Batt,  William  J.,  Btooeham,  Mass. 
Baxter,  Benjamin  B.,  Mauston,  Wla. 
Bayliae,  Bamael,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
Bayiey*  Frank  T.,  Oanandafgoa,  N.  Y. 
Bayne,  John  B.»  Portland,  Ct. 
Bayne,  Tbomaa,  Colo  mb  us.  Neb. 
Beach,  Aaron  O.,  East  Haddam,  Ct. 
Beaeh,  David  N.,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Beach,  Bdwin  K.,  (Col.) 
Beach,  Bhner  J.,  Messina,  N.  T. 
Beaeh.  €korge  L.,  Bootstown,  O. 
Beach,  John  W.,  Norfolk,  Ct. 
Beach,  Nathaniel,  Woodstock,  Ct. 
Beach,  Samael  J.,  Corning,  la. 
Beaizely,  Theodore,  Hvdesville^  Cal. 
Beaman,  Charles  C.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Beaman,  Warren  U.,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Bean,  David  M.,  South  Framingham,  Maat. 
B«ao,  fibenezer,  Fort  Ftklrflfld,  tf e. 
Beane,  Phineas  A.,  Jacksonville,  III. 
Beard,  Augustus  F.,  Byracase,  N.  T. 
Beard,  Bdwin  8.,  Brooklyn,  C(. 
Beard,  Henry  B.,  LltUe  Valley,  N.  Y. 
Beard,  William  H.,  South  KWlingly,  Ct. 
Beardsley,  Bronson  B..  Bridgeport,  Ct. 
Beardsley*  Joslab,  Sun  Prairie,  Wis. 
Beekwlth,  Edward  G.,  Waterbury,  Ct. 
Beckwith,  George  A.,  Franconia,  N.  H. 
Beekwith,  John  H.,  Munsville,  N.  Y. 
Beebe,  Hubbard,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Bcecher,  Charles,  Georgetown,  Mass. 
Beecher,  Bdward,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Beecher,  Frederick  W.,  WellsvUle,  N.  Y. 
Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Beecher,  James  C,  Poughkeepeie,  N.  Y. 
Beecher,  Thomas  K.,  Eimira,  N.  Y. 
Beecher,  William  H.,  Chicago,  III. 
Beekman,  James  C,  Byron,  111. 
Behrends,    Adolphus    J.  F.,    Providence, 

R.I. 
Belden,  Henry,  Parkvllle,  L.  I. 
B^I,  James  M.,  West  Medway,  Mass. 
Bell,  Robert  C,  Darien,  Ct. 
Bell,  Samuel,  Attleborou«h.  Mass. 
Bell,  Samuel  B.,  Mansfield,  O. 
Belt,  Balathlel  D.,  Bock  Falls,  HI. 
Beman,  Irving  L.,  Morrisanla  Station,  N.  Y. 
Benedict,  Arthur  J.,  Gorham,  N.  H. 
Benedict,  Lewis,  Aurora,  III. 
Benedict,  Thomas  N.,  Aquebogue,  N.  Y. 
Benedict,  William  A.,  Sutton,  Mass. 
Benner,  Edward  A.,  Notth  Springfield,  Mo. 
Bennett,  Ethan  C,  Brighton,  la. 
Bemiett,  Henry  S..  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Bennett j  John,  Cahoka,  Mo. 
Bennett,  Joseph    L.,   Suspension    Bridge. 

N.Y. 
Bennett,  MaUbew,  Baraboo,  Wis. 
Bennett,  William  P.,  Lyndon,  Vt. 
BenaoQ,  Almon,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 
Benson,  Homer  H.,  CrawfordsvUle,  Ind. 
Bent,  George,  Seneca,  Kan. 
Benton,  John  B^  Oakland,  Cal. 
Benton,  Joseph  A.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Benton,  Ledyard  B.,  Pebbles,  Neb. 
Berger,  James  S.,  Ried  Bluffs,  Cal. 
Bemey,  Daniel,  Port  Sanilac,  Mloh. 
Berry,  Augustus,  Pelham,  N.  H. 
Bettes,  Dariuii,  Ada,  Mich. 
Biekford,  Levi  F.,  Lamoille,  111. 
Blekford,  Warren  F.,  Wlnthrop,  Me. 
BIddle,  Jacob  A.,  Milford,  Ct. 
Bid  well,  John  B.,  Baraboo,  Wis. 
Blgelow,  Andrew,  Southborough,  Mass, 
Biselow,  Asahel,  Hancock,  N.  U. 
BlUhelmer,  J.  K.,  Mtndi,  We$t  AJHca, 
Billings,  Richard  8.»  Dalton,  Mass. 


Blllman,  Ira  C.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
Bingham,  Charles  M.  MiUbum,  111. 
Bingham,  Egbert  B.,  Rockville,  Ct. 
Bingham,  Hiram,  Jr.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Mi- 

oroneHa, 
Bingham,  Joel  S.,  Dubuque,  la.  ' 

Blrcbard.  William  M.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bird,  William,  Syria. 
Birge,  Eben  C,  Londonderry,  Vt. 
Blsoee,  Charles  G.,  Fontanelle,  Neb. 
Bisbee,  John  H.,  Huntington,  Mass. 
Bisbee,  Marvin  D.,  Fishf  rville,  N.  H. 
Bisooe,  Gheorge  B.,  Shullsburg,  Wis. 
Bisooe,  Thomas  C,  HoIIitton,  Mass. 
Blssell,  Charles  H.,  Traer,  la. 
Bissell,  Edwin  C,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  AuMMa, 
Bissell,  Oscar,  Marlborough,  Cu 
Blssell,  Ssmuel  B.  S.,  Norwalk.  Ct. 
Blttinger,  John  Q..  Haverhill,  N.  H. 
Bixby,  Alanson,  Oswego,  Kan. 
Bixby,  Joseph  P.,  Norwood,  Mass. 
Bixby,  Solomon,  Petersham,  Mass. 
Blagden,  George  W.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Blair,  John  J.,  Rockland,  Me. 
Blalsdell,  James  J.,  Beloit,  Wis. 
Blaisdell.  William  S.,  Randolph,  Vt. 
Blake,  Charles  M.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Blake,  George  O.,  PhiUipsburg.  Kan. 
Blake,  Henry  A.,  Athol  Centre,  Mass. 
Blake,  Henry  B.,  Agawam,  Mass. 
Blake,  Jeremiah,  Gllmanton,  I.  W.,  N.  H. 
Blake,  Joseph,  Gllmanton,  N.  H. 
Blake,  Lvman  H.,  Methuen,  Mats. 
Blake,  Mortimer,  Taunton,  Mass. 
Blske,  S.  Leroy,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Blakeley,  Josiah  B.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Foo- 

chow. 
Blakely,  Quincy,  Campton,  N.  H. 
Blakeslee,  Allen  D.,  Brownhelm,  O. 
Blakeslee,  Newton  T.,  Ma<ion  City,  la. 
Blakeslee,  Samuel  V.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Blakeslry.  Linus,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Blanchard,  Addison,  Cumberland  Mills,  Me. 
Blanchard,  George  P.,  Rochester,  Minn. 
BlanchardtJonauian,  Wheaton,  III. 
Blenkarn.  William  T.,  Dover,  111. 
Bliss,  Asher,  Onovllle,  N.  Y. 
Bliss,  Charles  R.,  Waketield,  Mass. 
Bliss,  Daniel,  Beirut,  Syria. 
Bliss,  Daniel  J.,  Peru,  Mas*. 
Bliss,  Bdwin  E.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Turkey. 
Bliss,  J.  Henry,  Clinton,  Ct. 
Bli«s,  Beth,  Berlin,  Ct. 
Blodgett,  Consuntlne,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Biodgett,  Edward  P.,  Greenwich,  Mass. 
Blodgett,   Henry,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M.,  Korth 

CMna. 
Bloodgood,  Abraham  L.,  Monroe,  Mich. 
Boardman,  George  N.,  Chicago,  III. 
Boardman,  Joseph,  North  Craftsbury,  Vt. 
Bodwell,  Joseph  C,  Jr.,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
Bodwell,  LewiiB,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Bolster,  William  H.,  Everett,  Mass. 
Boltwood,  Henry  L.,  Princetun,  111. 
Bonar,  James  B.,  New  Milford,  Ct. 
Bond,  Alvln,  Norwich,  Ct. 
Bond,  Ellas,   A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Bawaiian 

Itlandt. 
Bond,  John  J.,  West  Spring  Creek,  Pa. 
Bond,  William  B.,  New  Bralntree,  Mass. 
Bonney,  John  R.,  Bronson,  Mich. 
Bonney,  Nathaniel  G.,  East  Hartland,  Ct. 
Booth,  Edwin,  Ada,  Mich. 
Borchers,  Ernest  F..  North  Yarmouth,  Me. 
Borden,  Edmund  W.,  Midland,  Mich. 
Bordwell,  Daniel  N.,  Webster  City,  la. 
Boss,  Thomas  M.,  Putnam,  Ol. 
Bosworth,  Qiiincy  M.,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Bosworth,  William  A.,  Dcering,  Me. 
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Bonroe,  Juaen  B.,  North  Btonlogton,  Ct. 
bourne,  Hheaijashub,  PatersoD,  N.  J. 
Bonton,  Nathaniel,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Bowers,  Alb'^rt,  Huntington,  W.  V. 
Bowers,  O..  Warren ville,  N.  J. 
Bowers,  John  M.,  Parkernburg,  la. 
Boworsoz,  James  G.,  Edgerton,  O. 
Bowker,  Samuel,  Salem,  N.  H. 
Bowler,  Stephen  L.,  Machla*,  Me. 
Bowman,  George  A.,  ejouth  Windsor,  Ot. 
Bofnton,  Oltarles  B.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Boynton,  Francis  II.,  Kaynham,  Mass. 
Boynton,  Qeorge  M.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Boynton,  Lymtui  D.,  Nashua,  la. 
Brace,  Jonathan,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Brace,  Sotb  O.,  Fhiiadolpbia,  Pa, 
Bradford,  Amory  H.,  Montclalr,  N.  J. 
Bradford,  Bei)Jamin  F.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  T. 
Bradford,  D.  B.,  Baiigur,  N.  Y. 
BrAdford,  Moses  B.,  Mclndoe's  Falls,  Vt. 
Bradley,  Charles  F.,  Derby,  Ct. 
Bradnack,  Isaac  R.,  Uiga,  S.  T. 
Bradshaw,  John,  Chicago,  III. 
Bradshaw,  J.  W.,  Batuvia,  111. 
Bragdon,  John,  New  Boston,  N.  H. 
Bralnard,  Ezra  !>.,  Mlddlebury.  Vt. 
Brainard,  Tiinuthy  G.,  Grinnell,  la. 
Braiuerd,  Charles  N.,  South  Dennis,  Mass. 
Braman,  Milton  P.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 
Branch,  Edwin  T..  Grand  Ledge,  Mleh. 
Brand,  Jamco,  Oberlin,  O. 
Brand,  W.  W.,  (la.) 
Brandt,  Charles E.,  Farmlngton,  Ct. 
Brastow,  Lewis  O.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Brastow,  Thomas  E.,  Uockport,  Me. 
Bray,  William  L.,  Clititon,  la. 
Breckinridge,  Daniel  M.,  Fort  Dodge,  la. 
Breed,  Charles  C,  Princeton,  Minn. 
Breed,  Duvid,  MiddUbnry,  Ct. 
Breed,  D.  Payson,  Utiua,  Mich. 
Breed,  Samuel  D.,  Up«ilanti,  Mich. 
Breese,  James  T.,  Uock  Falls,  la. 
Bremnrr,  I  >avid,  Boxford,  Mass. 
Brewer,  James,  Lee  Centre,  Hi. 
Brewster,  William  U.,  Blue  Island,  111. 
Briant,  8.  Ingersoll,  Hartford,  Vt. 
Brice,  J.  G.,  Winchester,  Ind. 
Brickett,  Hurry,  Hillsboro'  Bridge,  N.  H. 
Bridgman,  Henry  M.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  A/Hca, 
Bridgman,  LewU,  River  Side,  Dak. 
Brier,  James  W.,  Sen.,  Grass  Valley,  CaL 
Brier,  James  W.,  Jr.,  Grass  Valley,  Cal. 
Briggs,  William  T.,  East  Douglas,  Masa. 
Brlgnam,  David,  Biidgewater,  Mass. 
Brigham,  Levi,  Troy,  N.  H. 
Brintuall,  Lorcn  W.,  Independence,  la. 
Bristol,  Frank  L.,  Halifax,  Mass. 
Bristol,  Uichard  C.,  Denmark,  la. 
Bristol,  Sherlock,  Saii  Buenaventura,  CaL 
Broad,  L.  Payson,  BaldAinsvitle.  Mass. 
Broad  well,  Uumer  J.,  Stanwich,  Ct. 
Bronson,  Gi'orge  F.,  Clinton,  Wis. 
Brooks,  Charles  II.,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M.,  Turkey, 
Broolts,  Charles  S.,  South  Decrlield,  Mass. 
Brooks,  Willinm  E.,  West  Haven,  Ct. 
Brooks,  William  M.,  EarMIle,  la. 
Brooks  William  M.,  Tabor,  la. 
Bross,  Ilarmon,  Crete,  Neb. 
Brown,  Aaron,  Coolvillo,  O. 
Brown,  Anselra  B.,  Ft.  Wayne,  lad. 
Brown,  Aivin  H.,  Jackdon,  Mich. 
Brown,  Charles  0.,  Olivet,  Mich. 
Brown,  Edward,  Wadsworth,  O. 
Brown,  Uenry  E.,  Whitehall,  Mich. 
Brown,  Hope,  Kuckford.  111. 
Brown,  Israel,  Olney,  111. 
Brown,  J.  Newton,  Wilton,  N.  H. 
Brown,  Josiah  W.,  Westboro',  Mass. 
Brown,  Oliver,  North  Springfield,  Mb. 


Brown,  Robert,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Brown,  Theophllus  B.,  Oroton,  MIolu 
Brown,  Thomas  L.,  Vermontville,  Mleih. 
Brown,  Wlllard  1).,  Gllbertville,  Mi 
Brown,  William  B.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Browne,  John  K.,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M., 

Tutb^, 

BrowovTlle,  John  W.,  South  Brldgton,  Me. 
Bruce,  Henry  J.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  India, 
Bruce,  Wallace,  Glencoe,  Minn. 
Brundige,  Hiram  A.,  Great  Bend,  Kan. 
Brush,  Jesse,  North  Stamford,  Ct. 
Bruske,  Augustus  F.,  Charlotte,  Mleh. 
Bryan,  George  A.,  Preston,  Ct. 
Bryant,  AIb«  rt.  West  Somerville,  Maaa. 
Bryant,  Samuel  J.,  Suuth  Briiain,  Ot. 
Bryant,  Sidney,  Waterford,  Pa. 
Bryant,  Stephen  O..  Uancvlona,  Mich. 
Buck,  Samuel  J.,  Grinnell,  la. 
Buckham,  James,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Buckingham,  Samuel  G.,  Springfield,  MSM. 
Budington,  William  I.,  Brooklyn.  NT.  T. 
Bugbee,  Bella  G.,  Weat  Hartland,  Vt. 
Boffbey,  William  S.,  Weat  Btewnrtatown, 

Bulfineh,  John  J.,  Waldoboro',  Me. 
Bollard,  Asa,Carobrid)<eport,  Maaa. 
Bullard,  Charles  U.,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Bullard,  Ebeuezer  W.,  Stock  bridge.  Hue. 
Bullions,  Alexondir  B.,  Sharon,  Ot. 
Bullock,  Molier  A  ,  Oakwood,  Mieh. 
Bumslead,  Horace,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Bunnell,  John,  Kastmanville,  Mieh. 
Burbank,  Justin  B. 
Burbank,  Lvsander  T.,  Hemdon.  Va. 
Burdett,  Gabriel,  Camp  Nelson,  Ky. 
Burgess,  Richard  M.,  Exlra,  la. 
Burnard,  William  H.,  Algona,  la. 
Burnell,  John  C,  Fieedoni,  O. 
Bumell,  Thomas  S.,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M..  Mth 

dura. 
Burnett,  C.  C,  Falrflcld,  la. 
Burnham,  Abraham.  East  Concord,  N.  B. 
Burnham,  Charlei*,  Fayetteville,  Vt. 
Burnham,  Jonas,  Farmlngton,  Me. 
Burnham,  Michael,  Fall  River,  Maaa. 
Burr,  Albert,  Plea-ant  Hill,  Mo. 
Burr,  Almon  W.,  Hullowell,  Me. 
Burr,  Austin  H.,  Fianklin,  N.  H. 
Burr,  Enoch  F.,  L\  me,  Ct. 
Burr,  Horace  M.,  l^>ani*8\*il]e,  Ind. 
Burr,  Wlllard,  Oberlin,  O. 
Burr,  Zalmon  B.,  Southport,  Ct. 
Burrows,  Edwin  B.,  Mt.  Vernon, O. 
Bnrt,  Charlei*  W.,  Gaines,  N.  Y. 
Burt,  Daniel C,  New  Bedford, Maaa. 
Bnrt,  David,  St.  P.iul,  Minn. 
Burton,  Horatio  N.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Burton.  Nathaniel  J.,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Bush,  Charles  P..  NfW  Vork  Olty. 
Bush,  Frederick  W.,  Covert,  Mich. 
Bushee.  William  A.,  Brookfield,  Vt. 
Bnshnell,  Albert,  Sterling,  III. 
Bui*haell,  Alexander,  Blandinsrllle,  HI. 
Bushnell,  Gt;orgo,  Bdolt,  Wis. 
Bushnell,  Harvey,  \Vlnsted,Ct. 
Bushnell,  Horace,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Bushnell,  William,  Boston,  Maaa. 
Buss,  Henry,  Creston.  III. 
Busser,  Samuel  £.,  Saranac,  Mieh. 
Butcher,  William  R.,  Hin»dale,  IlL 
Butler,  Daniel,  Waverly,  Masa. 
Butler,  Edward  P.,  Lyme,  N.  H. 
Butler,  Franklin,  Windsor.  Vt. 
Butler,  Gardner  8.,  North  T.-oy,  Vt. 
Butler,  Jeremiah,  Falrport,  N.  Y. 
Butterfleld,  Horatio  Q.,  Olivet,  Mich. 
Buttner,  A.  L.,  Sh^'lby,  Mich. 
Buxton,  Edward,  Webster,  N.  H. 
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ByingftoD,  Rsra  H.,  Brnnawiclu  lie. 
Byingtont  Qeorg«  P.»  Wettford.  Vt. 
BytngtoD,  Bwlft,  Ezoter,  N.  H. 
Byrd»  John  H.,  Lawreooe,  Kan. 

Ctedwalader,  John,  Clear  Water,  lUiin. 
Oidwalader,  John,  Newark,  O. 
Cady,  Calvin  B.,  Oeorffla,  Vt. 
Cady,  C.  Sidney,  OberUn,  O. 
Cady,  Daniel  R.,  Arlington,  Iffaaa. 
Cakebread.  George,  Mount  FleaMUit,  la. 
Caldwell,  Jamea,  Bflmard,  Vt. 
OaldwelJ,  WUIlam  E.,  Clio,  Mich. 
CalhoQn,  Newell  M.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Oalkloa,  Lyman  D..  Weet  Springfield,  Man. 
Callan,  Michael  J.,  Hadlyme,  Ct. 
Cameron,  John  H.,  Fewaukee,  WIe. 
Gamp,  Charlea  W.,  Waakesha,  Wia. 
Gamp,  William  L.,  Jnniata,  Neb. 
Campbell,  Alexander  B.,  Mendon,  111. 
Campbell,  Daniel  A.,  Pine  River,  Wia. 
Campbell,   Oabrlel,   Minneapolia,    S.    D., 

Minn. 
Campbell,  Henry  F.,  Conoord,  N.  H. 
Campbell,  Jamea,  Pincknev,  Mich. 
Campbell,  Randolph,  Newburyport,  Maas. 
C^naee,  George,  Caraon  City,  Mloh. 
Canfield,  Pbilo,  Washington,  la. 
Carlion.Iarael.  Utica,  Mo. 
Carmlehael,  John  M.,  New  York  City. 
Carpenter,  Cbarlea    C,     South    Peabody, 

M!aaa. 
Carpenter,  Elbridge  G.,  Wiothrop,  la. 
Carpenter,  B.  Irving,  Bwanzey.  N.  H. 
Carpenter,  Henry,  Bridgeton,  Me. 
Carper,  Andrew,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Carr,  WiUiam  O..  Barnateiid  Parade,  N.  H. 
Carr,  William  T.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Carrathera,  John  J.,  Portland,  Me. 
Carmthera,  William,  PiUsfleld,  Maaa. 
Garter,  dark,  Lawrence,  Maaa. 
Carter,  Homer  W.,  Selma,  Ala. 
Carter,  Nathan  F.,  Bellown  Falls,  Vt. 
Carver,  Shubael,  North  Bergen,  N.  Y. 
Gary,  William  B.,  Old  Lyme,  Ct. 
Caae,  Albert  M.,  Sharon,  Wis. 
Case,  Harlan  P.,  Brimfield,  111. 
Caae,  Horatio  M.,  Ailen'a  Grove,  Wia. 
Caae,  Knftia,  Hubbardaton,  Maaa. 
Caawell,  J.  C,  North  Java,  N.  Y. 
Gate,  Charlea  N.,  Ba«t  WoodsU»ck,  Ct. 
Catlin,  William  E.,  Kingaley,  Kan. 
Cavemo,  Charlea,  Lombard,  111. 
Cfaaddock,  Bmery  G.,  Wellfleet,  Maaa* 
Chaibr,  Tbomaa,  Morgan,  O. 
Cbalmera,  John  R.,  Fairhaven,  Vt. 
Cbalmera,  William  L.,  Riverhead,  L.  I, 
Chamberlain,  Bertwell  N.,  Brlatolville,  O. 
Chamberlain,  Charlea,  East  Granby,  Ct. 
Chamberlain,  Edward  B.,  Sharon,  vt. 
Chamberlain,  John  P.,  Bloomer,  Wia. 
Chamberlain,  Joahaa  M.,  Grlnnell,  la. 
Obamberlain,  Leander  T.,  Chicago,  UL 
Chamherlln,  Uriah  T.,  Hartford,  O. 
Chamberlin.  William  A.,  Oneida,  III. 
Chambera,  Jamea,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 
Champlin,  Oliver  P.,  Sleepy  Bye.  Minn. 
Chandler,  AuKuatus,  Brattluboro*,  Vt. 
Chandler,  Frederic  D.,  Kensington,  N.  H. 
Chandler,  John  S.,  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  3iadura, 
Chandle^  Joseph,  Glencoe,  Minn. 
Chaney,  Lucien  W.,  Mankato.  Minn. 
Chapin,  Aaron  L.,  Beloit,  Wia. 
Ohapln,  Franklin  P.,  No.  Wevmonth,  Maaa. 
Obaplo,  George  F.,  Alstead,  N.  H. 
Chapin,  Nathan  C.  Rochester,  Minn. 
Chapin,  Roswell,  Atwater,  O. 
Chapman,  Andrew  W.,  Minooka,  HI. 
Chapman,  Calvin,  Kennebunkport,  Me. 


Chapman,  Daniel,  Hantley,  III. 
Chapman,  Ellas,  Boston  Highlanda,  Maaa. 
Chapman,  Jacob,  Kingaion,  N.  H. 
Chapman,  J.  S.,  Cheater,  Vt. 
Chaae,  Anatin  S.,  Queech«e,  Vt. 
Chaae,  Edward,  Portiund,  Me. 
Chaae,  Bzra  B.,  Cortland,  O. 
Chaae,  F.  A.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Chaae,  Henry  L.,  Green  Mountain,  la. 
Chaae,  Jamea  B.,  Jr.,  Weeping  Water,  Neb. 
Chaae,  Levi  G.,  Dummerston,  Vt. 
Cbeeaeman,  John  M.,  Hamlin,  Kan. 
Cheney,  R.  L.,  Bloumington,  Wis. 
Cheeebroagb,  Amos  8.,  Durham,  Ct. 
Chick ering,  John  W.,  Wakefield,  Maaa. 
Chickering,  John  W.,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.C 
Child,  Wi«lard,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 
Childa,  Alexander  C,  Orfordville,  N.  H. 
Childa,  James  U.,  By  field,  Maaa. 
Childa,  Thomas  B..  Hairtford,  Ct. 
Chlpman,  R.,  Manning,  Jewttt  City,  Ct. 
Chittenden,  A.  J.,  Boulder,  Col. 
Choate,  Waahington,  Essex,  Maaa. 
Christie,  George  W.,  Wiscassct,  Me. 
Church,  Bethuel  C,  Goliad,  Texas. 
Church,  Leonard  W.,  Weat  Wlnfleld,  N.  Y. 
Churchill,  Charlea  H.,  Oberlln,  O. 
Churchill^ohn,  Woodbury,  Ct. 
Claggett,  Eraatua  B  ,  New  Fairfield.  Ct. 
Clancy,  William  P.,  SUifibrdvlIlc,  Ct. 
Clapp,  A.  Huntington,  New  York  City. 
Clapp,  Cephas  F  ,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. 
Clapp,  Charlea  W.,  Waverly,  III. 
Clapp,  Luther,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 
Clark,  Albert  W..  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Auttria, 
Clark,  Allen,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 
Clark,  Anson,  West  Salem,  Wia. 
Clark,  Aaa  F.,  Leverett,  Masa. 
Clark,    Benjamin   F ,    North   Chelmsford, 

Maaa.  f 

Clark,  Charles  W.,  Gaysville.  Vt. 
Clark,  DcWitt  S.,  Clinton,  Masa. 
Clark,  Bdaon  L.,  North  Branford,  Ct. 
Clark,  Edward  W.,  Weotboro',  Maaa. 
Clark,  Ell  B.,  Chioopee,  Mass. 
Clark,  Frank  B.,  Portland,  Me. 
Clark,  Frank  G.,  Uindge,  N.  H. 
Clark,  George,  Uborlln,  O. 
Clark,  George  L.,  Shelbume,  Maaa. 
Clark,  Henry,  Avon,  Ct. 
Clark,  Jacob  8.,  Morgan,  Vt. 
Clark,  John,  Plvmoutti,  N.  H. 
Clark,  Joaeph  B.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Maaa, 
Clark,  Joaiah  B.,  Ludlow,  Vt. 
Clark,  N.  George,  Boston,  Mass. 
Clark,  ^eltfon,  Clear  Water,  Minn. 
Clark,  Orville  C,  Vermillion,  O. 
Clark,  Sereno  D.,  North  Somerville,  Maaa. 
Clark,  Solomon,  Plalnfield,  Maaa. 
Clark,  Theodore  J.,  Nortbfleld,  Mass. 
Clark,  William,  Amherst,  N.  H. 
CUrk,  William,  Newbury,  Vt. 
Clark,  William  J.,  Reno,  Nev. 
Clarke,  Almon  T.,  Tiverton,  R.  L 
Clarke,  Dorua,  Boston,  Mass. 
Clarke,  Edward,  Cheaterfield,  Maaa. 
Clarke,  Jamea  F.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  European 

Turkey. 
Clarke,  Samuel  W.,  Milton,  N.  H. 
Clarke,  William  B.,  Grlswold.  Ct. 
Clarke,  William  L.  S.,  Temple,  N.  H. 
Clay,  Daniel,  Terrebonne,  La. 
Clayea.  Dana,  Wakefield,  Maas. 
Cleaveland,  Edward,  Burlington,  Kan. 
Cleaveland,  Jamea  B.,  Kensington,  Ct. 
Cleaveland,  William  N.,  Baton,  N.  Y. 
Clement,  Jonathan,  Norwich,  Vt. 
Clements,  Joaeph,  East  Pharaalia,  N.  Y. 
Clift,  William,  Mystie  Bridge,  Ct. 
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Cli(ton»  James  T.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Clifton,  Theodore,  tit.  LouU,  Mo. 
OUnton,  Orson  P.,  Menaaba,  Wis. 
CUsbee,  Edward  P.,  Oberlln,  O. 
OUxbe,  Jay,  Newark  Valley,  N.  T. 
Closaon,  Jofiah  T.,  North  Deer  Isle,  Me. 
Ooan,  Leander  8.,  Alton,  N.  H. 
Ooan,  Titus,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Hawaiian 

iMlands. 
Cobb,  Klishi  G.,  Florence,  Mass. 
Cobb,  Henry  W.,  Wheaton,  III. 
Cobb,  L«Ti  Henry,  Minneapolis,  Mion. 
Cobb,  Nathaniel,  Kingston,  Mass. 
Oobb,  Solon,  Jacksonville,  Fia. 
Cobb,  William  U  ,  Medfleld.  Mass. 
Cobleigh,  Nelson  F.,  Marsbfield,  Vt. 
Cochran,  Robert,  Aus'inbnrg,  O. 
Cochran,  Samuel  D.,  Kidder,  llo. 
Cochran,  Warren,  Fainnount,  Neb. 
Coddingion.  George  H.,  DclURapids,  Dak. 
Coe,  David  B.,  New  York  Oltv. 
Coggln,  William  8.,  Bozford,  Mass. 
Cogswell,  Joseph  R.,  Wc^t  Auburn,  Me. 
Colt,  Josb'ia,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Coiburn,  Henry  H.,  Washington,  N.  H. 
Colby,  John,  FitzwiUiann,  N.  H. 
Colcord,  Samuel,  Jr.,  New  York  City. 
Cole,  Albert,  Cornish,  He. 
Cole,  lioyal  M.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Ea$tem 

Turkey. 
Cole,  Samuel,  Kln^vllle  O, 
Coleman,  Geo.  A.,  Burtlett,  HI. 
Coleman,  William  L.,  Spencer,  la. 
Coles,  Solomon  M.,CorpnsChrlsti,  Tez. 
Collie,  Joseph,  Delavan,  Wis 
Collier,  John  L.,  North  Falrrteld,  O. 
Collins,  Charles  T.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Collins,  William  11.,  Quincy,  III. 
Colman,  George  W.,  Sheffield,  111. 
Colton,  Aaron  M.,  Easthampton ,  Mass. 
Colton,  Erastus,  Willin^ton,  Ct. 
Colton,  Thcron  G..  Hudson,  Mich. 
Colton,  Willis  S.,  Warren,  Ct. 
Coltrln,  Nathaniel  P.,  Centralia,  HI. 
Colwell,  John  W.,  W.  Concord,  N.  H. 
Comly,  Ezra,  Tyson  Mills,  la. 
Comstocic,  Davlllo  W.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
Conant,  Charles  A.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Conant,  Llba,  Orford,  N.  H. 
Condon,  Thomas,  Forest  Grove,  Or. 
Cone,  Luther  H.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Conkllng,  Benjamin  D.,  White  Water,  Wis. 
Conncll,  David,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 
CoDuett,  Alfred,  Soisberry,  Ind. 
Conrad,  Charles  E.,  Quincy,  111.1 
Converse,  John  K  ,  Burlington,  Vt, 
Cook,  Jonathan  B.,  Hebron,  N.  H. 
Cook,  Nebemiah  B.,  I^edyard,  0U\ 
Cook,  Silas  P.,  Ludlow,  Vu 
Oooledge,  Charles  E.,  Westminster,  Mass. 
Cooley,  Henry,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Oooley,  Henry  B.,  North  Leominster,  Mass. 
Cooley,  O.  W.,  Glenwood,  la. 
CooUage,  Amos  H.,  Lieicei»ter,  Mass. 
Cooper,  James  W.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
Copeland.  .Jonathan,  Dunlap,  Ta. 
Cordell,  James  G.,  Sohenectady,  N.  Y. 
Cordley,  Richard,  Flint,  Mich. 
Cornell,  William  M.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Cornwell.  Isaac  D.,  Hancock,  N.  Y. 
Corsble,  H.  M.,  Seymour,  Wis. 
Corwin,  Ell,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Couch,  Paul,  Juwett  City,  Ct. 
Coulter,  Cy renins  N.,  Atwood,  Mich. 
Countryman,  Franklin,  Prospect,  Ct. 
Covey,  John  H.,  Prlnghar,  la. 
Cowan,  John,  Essex  Centre,  Vt. 
Covran,  John  W.,  Marblehead,  O. 
Oowles,  Chauncy  D.,  Farmlngtoo,  Ct. 


Cowles,  Henry,  Oberlln,  O. 
Cowles,  John  G.  W.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Cowles,  John  P.,  Ipswloh,  Maaa. 
Craoraft,  J.  W.,  Paxton,  III. 
Cragln,  Charles  C,  McGregor,  la. 
Oratg,  Henry  K.,  Falmouth,  Maaa. 
Crane,  Charles  D.,  Watervllle,  Me. 
Crane,  Ethan  B.,  South  Meriden,  Ot. 
Crane,  Kendriok  H.,  Ransom,  Mleh. 
Crane,  Henry  C,  Boston,  Mass. 
Crane,  James  L.,  Bedford,  Mich. 
Crane,  Jonathan,  Mlddletown,  N.  Y. 
Orang,  Frederick,  Astoria,  Or. 
Cravath,  Brastus  M..  Naahvllle,  Teon. 
Crawford,  A.^lg  Hill,  Jackaon  Co.,  Kj, 
Crawford,  C.  H..  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 
Crawford,  Otis  D.,  Andover,  Mass. 
Crawford,  Robert,  Deerfield,  Mats. 
Crawford,  William,  Green  Bay,  Wia. 
Creegan,  Charles  0.,  Wakeman,  O. 
Crier,  George,  North  Norwich,  Ot. 
Croft,  Charles  P.,  Simshury,  Ct. 
Crosby,  James  H.,  Bangor,  Me. 
Crosby,  Josiah  D..  Ashbnmham,  Maaa. 
Cross,  Gorham,  Rlchville,  N.  Y. 
Cross,  John,  Farmlngton,  la. 
Cross,  Joseph  W.,  Worcester,  Mus. 
Cross,  Roland  L.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
Cross,  Moses  K.,  Waterloo,  la. 
Cross,  Roselle  T.,  Colorado  Springa,  Ool. 
Cross,  Wellington  R.,  Camden,  Me. 
Cross,  William  H.,  River  Side,  Cal. 
CroflwelU  Micah  S.,  Sonoma,  (>U. 
Cmm,  John  H.,  Antwerp,  N.  Y. 
Crumrlne,  John  T.,  Chilionville,  Mana. 
Cruzan,  John  A.,  Ban  Weymouth,  Maea. 
Cummings,  Elam  J.,  KelloggsTllle,  O. 
Cummlogs,  Ephr<dm  C,  Portland,  Me. 
Cummings,  H»>nry,  Strafford,  Vt. 
Cummlnvs,  Hiram,  Pilot  Hill,  Cal. 
Cunningham.  John,  St.  Joseph,  Mleh. 
Currier,  Albert  H.,  Lynn,  Mass. 
Curtice,  Corban,  TUton,  N.  H. 
Curtis,  Asher  W.,  Boat  Troy,  Wis. 
Curtis,  Ethan,  Camden,  N.  Y. 
Courtis,  Walter  W.,  North  Walton,  N.  Y. 
Curtis,  William  C,  Richmond,  Me. 
Curtis,  William  W.,  Calumet,  Mich. 
Curtis,  Charles  B.,  Calumet,  Mich. 
Curtlss,  Daniel  C,  Fort  Howard,  Wis. 
Curtlas,  Gilhert  A.,  Mlnerville,  N.  Y. 
Curtlss,  George,  Harwinton,  Ct. 
CurUss,  Otis  F.,  Bast  Troy,  Wis. 
Curtlss,  Samuel  I.,  Union,  Ct. 
Curtlss,  William  B..  North  Guilford,  OU 
Gushing,  Christopher,  Boston,  Maas. 
Cushnum,  Chester  L.,  Phillipston,  ~~ 
Cushman,  David  Q.^ath,  Me. 
Cushman,  .John  P.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Cushman,  Rnfhs  B.,  Manchcsrer,  Vt. 
Cutler,  BrainerdB.,  Ohepachet.  R.  I. 
Cutler,  Calvin,  Aubumdale,  Maaa. 
Cutler,  Charles,  Burton,  O. 
Cutler,  Ebenezer,  Worcester,  Maaa. 
Cutler,  Robert  B  ,  Maiden,  111. 
Cutler,  Temple,  CRiattanoog^,  Tean. 
Cutler,  William  A.,  Dallas  City,  HI. 
Cutler,  William  H.,  Bast  Marehfteld,  Maaa. 
Cutler,  Edward  F.,  Belfast,  Me. 
Cutter,  Marshall  M.,  West  Medford,  Mi 
Cutting,  Charles,  Ledyard,  Ct. 

Daggett,  Oliver  B.,  New  London,  Ct. 
Daly,  Jamea  A.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Dame,  Charles.  Centre  Point,  la. 
Dana,  J.  Jay,  Alford,  Masa. 
Dana,  Malcolm  McG.,  Norwich,  Ct. 
Dana,  Samuel  H.,  Newton  Highlands, 
Danforth,  Jamea  R.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Danirremond,    Qerrei,    Fremont    Centre. 

Mich. 
Dai'iels,  Churles  H.,  Montngne,  Mom. 
Daniel*,  Daniel,  South  Qlbnon,  Pa. 
Donicld,  Henry  M.,  Da'Ias,  Tex. 
DaniHe,  Joanph  1^.,  Olivet,  Mich. 
Danlelaon,  Joeeph,  Samrercjes,  N.  Y. 
1  fanner,  Edgar  V.  H.,  Cuyahoga  Falla,  O. 
Darling,  George,  Waapun,  Wis. 
Dariing,  L.  A.,  Tods jfoo,  Mist. 
Darlinv,  Walter  B.,  Kennebnnk,  Me. 
Datcomb,  Alfred  B  ,  Winchester,  AiaM. 
Davenport,  John  G.,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 
Davidson,  David  B.,  Grinuefl,  la. 
Davtea,  D.,  Pariaville,  O. 
Daviea.  David  D.,  New  Yoric  City. 
Davlea,  David  B.,  Wanamle,  Pa. 
Daviea,  D.  F.,  Brazil,  Ind. 
Davie*,  Daniel  T.,  Bhamokin,  Pa. 
Davlea.  David  R.,  Brady's  Bend,  Pa. 
Daviea.  Edward,  Watcrville,  N.  Y. 
Davlea,  Henry,  Bala,  Kan. 
Davlea,  J.  P.,  Valley.  Pa. 
Daviea,  John  A.,  Patriot,  O. 
Daviea,  John  L..  Paddy's  Ran,  O. 
Davlea,  John  P.,  Danville,  Pa. 
Davlea,  R.  R.,  Cumeron,  Mo. 
Daviea,  Thomas  E.,  Unionville,  Ct. 
Daviea,  Thomas  M.,  Rockport,  Me. 
Davl4,  D.  T.,  \f  t.  Carroel,  Pa. 
Davis,  Elnathan,  Auhurn,  Mass. 
Davis,  Franklin,  Tatn worth,  N.  H. 
Davia,  Jerome  D.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M  ,  Japan. 
Davla,  Joeiah  G  ,  Amherstt  N^.  H. 
Davia,  Perley  B  ,  Hy<ie  Park,  Mass. 
Davia,  K.  Henry,  Granby.  Mass. 
Davison,  Charles,  Greenvillo,  Me. 
Davison,  Jo!«eph,  liiccvlllo.  Pa. 
Davison,  Joseph  B..  Kiccvilie,  Pa. 
Dawea,  Kbenezer,  Diuhton,  Mas<*. 
Dawson,  John  B.,  Imlav  City,  Mich. 
Day,  Getirse  K.,  New  Uaren,  Ct. 
Day,  Guy  B.,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 
Day,  Henry  N  ,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Day,  Hiram,  Chatham,  Mnss. 
Day,  Philt-mon  R.,  West  Avon,  Ct. 
Day,  Rodney  C,  Lisbon,  N.  7. 
D»y.  Theodore  L  ,  Guilford, Ct. 
Day,  Warren  P..  Union  City,  Mich. 
Dean,  Benjamin  A  ,  8  blev,  la. 
Dean,  Gnrdiner,  llarpersf^*fld,  IS.  Y. 
l>ean,  Herman  B.,  .*>^pringflcld,  III. 
Dfan,  Oliver  3.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Dean,  8  imuel  C.,  Ku»clt»  City,  Neb. 
Dean,  WilUam  N.  T.,  Noiton,  Mass. 
Deone,  James,  Westinorelnnd.  N.  Y. 
DeB  vuide,  Gabriel  H.,  North  Brookfleld, 

Uass 
DeKoa,  Frederick  K..  North  Beverly,  Mmss. 
DeForeet,  Henry  ri.,  Waterloo.  lu. 
DeForeat,  John  K.  H.,  A.  B.   C.  F.  M., 

Japan. 
De Forrest,  John  H.,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M.,  Japan, 
DeForreat,  Heroan  P.,  vVe«>tburo',  Mass, 
Demarest,  Sydney  B  ,  Rio,  Wis. 
Demerritt,  John  P.,  WiUlamstown,  Vt. 
Denlson,  Andrew  C,  Middlcfield,  Ct. 
Denison,  Daniel,  Cobalt,  Ct. 
Deniaon.  John  H.,  New  Britain,  Ct. 
Dennen,  8ieph>n  R.,  New  Hnven,  Ct. 
DeRiemer,  William  D.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  (ky- 

Ion. 
Dering.  Charles  T..  Rosemond,  111. 
l>ew«'y,  William,  Bri«tol.  N.  Y. 
Di'wey,  Willis  C,  Mar«hficld,  Minn. 
Dexter,  Granvill-^  M..  Diznn,  Cal. 
Dexter,  Henry  M.,  Now  Bedford.  Mass. 
Dexter,  H.  Morton,  Taunton,  Mass. 
Dlekerman,  George  A.,  Chicago,  III. 


Dlekerman,  George  B.,  T^cwiston.  Me. 
Dlekerman,  Lysander,  Chlcn,  Cnl. 
Dickerson,  Orson  C,  Boo^sboro*,  la. 
Dickinson,  ComeliuA  K.,  Elgin,  III. 
Dickinson,  Edmund  F.,  Chicago,  111. 
Dickinson,    Ferdinand    W.,    Gross    Lake, 

Mich. 
Dickinson,  George  L.,  Chepachct,  R.  I. 
Dickinson,  Henry  A.,  Chester  Centre,  Mass. 
Dickinson,  Samuel  F  ,  Citmbridge,  III. 
Dickinson,  Bnmuel  W.,  Jefferson,  O. 
Dickinson,  William  E.,  Chicopep,  Mass. 
Dickinson,  William  G.,  Crestun.  III. 
DIggK,  Marshall  W.,  Fort  R»'Covery,  O, 
Dike,  Samuel  W.,  We*t  Randolph,  Vt. 
Dikeman,  Charles  F.,  Nora  Sprin^rs.  la. 
Dilley,  Alexander  B.,  Greene,  N.  Y. 
Dllloy,  Samuel,  Reno  Centre,  Kan. 
Diman,  J.  Lewis,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Dhnock,  Samuel  R.,  Central  City,  Col. 
DIngwell,  Jnmes,  Aehfield,  Mass. 
Dinsmore,  John,  Win^low,  Me. 
Dixon,  Hiram  H.,  Ripon,  Wis. 
Dixon,  James  J.  A.  T.,  Bunker  Hill,  Kan. 
Dodd,  Henry  H..  Wet  Glaze,  Mo. 
Dodi<c,  Austin,  Barton,  Vt. 
Dodge,  Benjamin,  WollaAton,  Mass. 
Dodge,  Daniel,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Dodfife,  D.  D.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Dodge,  George  8.,  Hebron,  Ct. 
Dodge,  John  W.,  Varmouth,  Moss. 
Dodson,  George.  North  Weymouth,  Moai. 
Doe,  Franklin  B.,  Ripon,  Wis. 
Doe,  Walter  P.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Doldt,  James,  Canterbury,  N.  H. 
Dole,  Daniel,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Sandwich 

Igtanda. 
Dole,  George  T.,  Readintr,  Mass. 
Dole,  flylvci«ter  R.,Olrete,  111. 
Donnld«on,  John  W..,  Hancock.  Wis. 
Donaldson,  I^vi  J.,  Gu-tivu"*,  O. 
Donner.  Sawyer  B.,  Pratt.-vill«.  Mich. 
Dooilttle,  Charles,  Kastmanvillo,  Mich. 
Doollttio,  Kdgar  J.,  Wallingf..rd,  Ct. 
Dooilttle,  John  B.,  Bridi^ewator,  Ct. 
Doremus,  Andrew,  Providence,  111. 
Dougherty,  J  imes,  Johnson,  Vt. 
Dougherty,  James  G.,  Ottawa,  Kan. 
Doui<las,  Jiimes,  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 
Douglas,  Thomas,  Duratt.  la. 
Douglas,  Truman  O.,  Osage,  la. 
Douglnss,  Francl<t  J..  Gcno:i,  Wis. 
Doui<lass,  f^olomon  J  ,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Douglass,  John  A.,  Waterlord.  Me. 
Dow,  Kzekiel,  Beokct  Centre,  Mass. 
Dow.  J  M.  H.,  Champion,  N.  Y. 
Dow,  William  W.,  Douglas,  Mass. 
Dowd.  Quincy  L..  Warren,  Wis. 
Dowden,  Willlnm  H.,  Ea.«t  J.iffrey.  N.  H. 
Downs,  Charles  A.,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 
Downs,  Kdward  C.  National.  la. 
Dowse,  Edmund.  Hherixirn,  Ma.«8. 
Drahms,  A.,  Modesto,  Cal. 
Drake,  Andrew  J.,  8t.  Charles,  Minn. 
Drake,  Charles  W.,  Angola,  N.  Y. 
Drake,  Cyrus  B.,  Rovahon,  Vt. 
Drake,  Kills  R..  MHdleboro*,  Mass. 
Drake,  Samuel  8..  8u11i\'nn,  N.  H. 
DrcKser,  Amos,  Scbuvler,  Neb. 
Dudley,  Horace  P.,  War»iaw,  N.  Y. 
♦  Dudley,  John  L.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Dudley,  Jorteph  F.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
Dudley,  Martin,  Buitton,  Ct. 
Dudley,  Myron  8.,  Cromwell,  Ct. 
Duncan,  Andrew  C,  Soquel,  Cal. 
Dunham,  Dwlght,  Cambrldgi'borough,  Pa. 
Dunham,  Iitaac,  Bridgewater.  M:isb. 
Dunning,  Albert  E.,Bu8t(>n  Hlghiandn,  Mass. 
Dunning,  Homer  N.,  South  Norwalk,  Ct. 
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Purt'D,  CImrles.  Granby,  Vt. 
Durfee,  Calvin,  Wil Ham- town,  Mnst. 
l)u<«tnD,  Georgo,  Pctorboro*,  N.  H. 
Dutton,  Albcri|l.,  En»<t  Lx>nen)eHdow,  Mats. 
DutYOM,  John  M.,  I^banon.N.  tl. 
D wight,  Edward  H.,  Iladicy,  Ma<*8. 
Dwiiflit,  M.  Kverett,  Ornaiga,  lil. 
Dwignt,  Timothy,  Now  IlavcD,  Ct. 
Dwinell,  Israel  E.,  Sacranx'nto,  Cal. 
Dwlnnell,  Solomon  A.,  Kocdsburg,  Wis. 
Dyer,  Edmund,  AInmo,  Mich. 
Dyer,  ?-.  Porter.  Shrownbiiry,  Mana. 
Dyer,  Francis,  Wolcott,  Ct. 

EafltmaD,  David,  Now  Salem,  Mass. 
Kafiman,  Edwurd  P.,  Osslpeo  Centre,  N.  H. 
EiMtiiian,  John,  West  Ilawley,  Maaa. 
Eastman,  Luciud  !{.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Eastman,  Luciu.-i  R..Jr.,  Framtiigham,Maaa. 
£a»tina:),  Moigtn  L.,  Hoyaiton,  Wi*. 
Ea<tman,  Samuel  E..  Swiimpscott,  Mass. 
EHAtniao.  Wiillam  i(.,  Buffi(>ld,  Ct. 
Eapto:),  Dnvid  .A.,  Naugatuck,  Ct. 
Eaton,  Cyrua  il.,  Farragut,  la. 
Eaton,  Dunforth  L.,  L.0W0II,  Mich. 
Eaton.  Edward  I).,  Newton,  la. 
Eaion,  James  D  ,  Round  Brook,  N.  J. 
Eaton,  Joseph  M.  ii.,  Worcester,  Masa. 
Eaton,  rtamuel  W.,  Lancaster,  Wis. 
Ebbs,  Edward,  Plainticid,  Hi. 
Eckman,  J.  K.,  Osborne,  Kan. 
Ecob,  James  li.,  Augusta,  Me. 
Edtly,  Hiram,  Jeisey  City,  N".  J. 
Eddy,  Zacharv,  Dctndt,  Mich. 
Edgitr,  J<»hn  C,  Heath,  Maes. 
Ednon,  Henry  K.,  Denmark,  la. 
E  iwards,  George  L.,  Windsor,  Maas. 
Edwardit,  IIunr>  L.,  Nortliampton,  Mara. 
Edward^,  John,  Youngatown,  O. 
Edwards,  John,  A.   B.  C.   F.  M.,  Wcitem 

Mexico, 
Eawardit.  Jonathan,  East  Orrington,  Me. 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  Oranlville,  Mass. 
Edwards,  Uiclmrd,  Princeton,  ill. 
Edwardri,  'IMiomas,  Birmmgham,  Pa. 
Edwardrt,  Thomas  C.,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Edwardn,  William,  Syracuse,  O. 
Edwards,  Wiiliam  P.,  Mineral  lUdge,  O. 
Eel  8,  Cui»hlng,  Skokomish,  W.  T. 
Eelis,  Dudley  B.,  Mankato.  Minu. 
Bells,  Myron,  Hkokomish,  W.  T. 
Eifeleton,  W.  It.,  Waushara,  Kan. 
Ettgleston,  Nathaniel  H.,  Graiiby,  Ct. 
Elder,  Hugh,  ijalcm,  Masn. 
Elderkic,  John,  Wcot  Buffleld,  Ct. 
Eldredge,  Henry  W.,  Becket,  Maai. 
Ehiwt,  Aha  8.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Elliot,  Henry  B.,  Btontngton.  Ct. 
Elliot,  John.  Uumfird  Point,  Me. 
Elliot.  John  E.,  (South  Glastonbury,  Ct. 
Elliot,  Lester  U.,  Bradford,  Vu 
Elliot,  S.  (}.,  Aurora,  Mo. 
Ei  is,  Jacob  F.,  cJcattle,  W.  T. 
E  IN,  John  M.,  Gbcrlin,  O. 
Ellsworth,  Alfred  A..  Galeabnrg,  III. 
Elmer,  Hiram,  Oliv.  t,  Mich. 
Ely,  I^a.^c  M.,  Ch<Miango  Forks,  N.  Y. 
Ely,  Joseph  A.,  Grange  Valiey,  N.  J. 
Einericl:,  Frederic  E.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 
Emerick,  Jacob.  Beihosda,  Ky. 
Emerrfon,  Alfred.  Lancaster,  Mass. 
EraersoQ,  Charh'S  IL,  Creighton,  Neb. 
Emerdoii,  Edward  B.,  Stratford,  Ct. 
Emersion,  John  1)..  Underhill,  Vt. 
Emeroon.  Joseph,  Bclolt,  Wia. 
Emeri<on,  Oliver,  Sabula,  la. 
Emer-on,  Oliver  P.,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
Emerson,  Uufu*,  Dracut,  Maa<*. 
Emeftfon,  Uuiua  W.,  Monaon,  Me. 


Eroeraon.  Thomas  A.,  Braintree.  Maaa. 
Emery,  Jofthua,  North  Weymouth,  M 
Emery,  Samuel  H.,  No.  Mlddleboru*, 
Emmons,  Amzi  B.,  Jamaica,  VL 
Emmona,  Uenry  V..  IIa1li>well,  Me. 
Entler.  Ge«.rge  R..  Franklin,  N.  Y. 
Baler,  William  P..  Arvonla.  Kan. 
Eftabrook,  Joseph,  Yp»ilanti.  Mich. 
Ethrldge,  Albert,  Marseillea,  HI. 
Enstis,  William  T.,  Sprit.gfield,  MMa. 
Evans,  O.  P..  Wyuatsklll,  N.  Y. 
Evans,  Daniel  A.,  Ashton,  Pa. 
Evans,  David,  Oak  lllil,  O. 
Evans,  E.  B.,  Hyde  Parle,  Pa. 
Evans.  Evan,  Oak  Hill.  O. 
Evans,  F.  Tello,  Blo-sburg,  P.a. 
Evans,  Grifllih  li.,  Brac**\ille,  U1. 
Bvanit,  John  G.,  Kingston,  Ph. 
Evans,  John  M.,  Church  Hid,  O. 
Evans,  John  M.,  Cleveland.  O. 
Bvam*,  John  P.,  Cape  Eliz.ibeth,  Me. 
Evans,  Lewia  D.,  Bribtol.  Me. 
Evans,  Robert,  Remsen,  N.  Y. 
Evans,  Tliomas,  Mineral  Ridge,  O. 
Evans.  Thomas  W.,  Columbus  City,  la. 
Evarta,  Nathaniel  K.,  Dorr,  Mich. 
Evarts,  R(>aben,  Cliutt>n,  Micii. 
Everdell,  Robert,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wla. 
Everest,  Aaa  E.,  Ludlow,  Hi. 
Everest,  Charles  H.,  Chicago.  III. 
Bversz,  Montz  K.,  C-dumbus.  W'ia. 
Ewell.  John  L.,  Waverly,  Moss. 
Ewing,  Edward  C,  Enfield,  Ma^-a. 


Fairbank,  John  B..  Farmingttm,  HI. 
Fairbanks  Samuel  B.,  A.  Bi  C.  F.  M.,  W^ft- 

em  India, 
Fairbanki>,  Edward  T..  St.  John^bury,  VU 
Fairbanki*.  Francis  J.,  Pazton,  Maan. 
Fairbanks,  Henry.  St.  Johnabury,  Vt. 
FairchiI.l,EdwMr.l  H.,  Berea.  Ky. 
Fairchiid,  James  IL,  Gberlln,  O. 
Fairfield,  Edmnnd  B.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Fairfl  Id,  Frederick  W.,  Harford,  Wis. 
Fairfield,  Minor  W.,  Uomeo,  Mich. 
Fairley,  Samuel,  Boikley,  Mass. 
Falcs.  Elii>ha  F.,  Carthage,  Mo. 
Falkner,  Bishop,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
Farnham,  Luther,  Boston,  Maaa. 
Farnsworth,  Wilson  A.,  A.  B.   C.    F.  M., 

IffMern  Turkey. 
Farrar,  Uenry,  Gllead,  Me. 
Farrar,  John  A.,  Osceola,  N.  Y. 
Far  well,  Asa.  Ashland,  Neb. 
Fasioett,  John,  li  art  land.  Wis. 
Fawcett,  John,  Cedar  s^prings,  Mich. 
Fawkt's,  Fmnci«,  Otho.  la. 
Fay,  Henry  C,  Ayer,  Ma^a. 
Fay,  Levi  L.,  Moss  Itun,  O. 
Fay,  Osnier  W.,  Geneseo.  III. 
Fay,  Prescott,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Fay,  Holomon  I\,  Bangor,  Me. 
Fee,  John  G.,  Berea,  Ky. 
Feomster,  M.  S.  B.,(Mo.) 
Feemster,  Zeniss  £.,  Alm.irtha,  Mo. 
Fellows,  Franklin  E.,  Bozrah.  Ct. 
Fellows,  Silunus  U.,  Waurei^an,  CL 
Fenn.  William  H.,  Pottland,  Mo. 
Foruer,  John  W.,  Wan  pontile  Grove,  111. 
Ferrin,  Clark  E.,  Hine-burgh,  Vt. 
Ferris,  Hiram  J..  Siillm  in  Valley,  111. 
Ferris,  Leonard  Z.,  Gorham,  Me. 
Feasenden,  Samuel  C,  St.imford,  Ct. 
Fessenden,  Thoma-^  K.,  Furmlngton,  Ct. 
Ficke,  Hirman,  Dubuque,  Ln. 
Field,  Aaron  W.,  Bl.indf'rd,  Maa*. 
Field,  ArtcmaaC,  Wilmitgton,  Vt. 
Field,  George  W.,  Bang'>r,  Me. 
Field,  Thomaa  P.,  New  London,  Ct. 
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Fields,  3B«i^ainin.  Terrebonne  Station,  La. 
FIfleld,  Charles  W.,  Huntington,  Mass. 
FIfield,  Lebbeofl  B.,  Keam«*y  Junction,  Nob. 
Fiaber,  B.  W.,  Parlshville,  N.  Y. 
Flaber,  French  W..  FrankUnvllle,  N.  Y. 
Fliiber,  George  B.,  South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 
Fisher,  George  P.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Flaber,  George  W.,  Peaeedale,  R.  I. 
Flaher,  Oren  D.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Fisher,  8.  V.  S.,  Menasha,  Wis. 
Fisher,  WilHam  P.,  Rocky  Hill,  Ct. 
Flak,  Franklin  W.,  Chicago,  111. 
Flak,  Perrln  B.,  dpringfield,  Vt. 
Flak.  Wilbur,  Freeborn,  Minn. 
Flake,  Albert  W.,  FisherviUe,  N.  H. 
Fiske,  Daniel  T.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
FIske,  John  B.,  Anamosa,  la. 
Fiske,  John  O.,  Bath,  Me. 
Flsk",  Warren  C,  Charlton,  Mass. 
Fitch.  Albert,  Centnil  City,  Neb. 
Fitch,  Charles  N.,  North  Cornwall,  Ct. 
Fltcb,  Franklin  S.,  W.  Stratford,  Ct. 
Fitu,  Calvin  R.,  t^laterville,  R.  I. 
FlUa,  James  H.,  Topsfield,  Muss. 
Flu,  Arthur  G.,  W.  Stafford,  Ct. 
Flags,  Rufas  C,  North  Andover,  Mass. 
Flanders,  Charles  N.,  Wentmoreland,  N.  H. 
Fletcher,  Adin  A.,  Portland.  Mich. 
Fletcher.  R.  W.,  Hastingei,  Mich. 
Flint,  Bphraim,  Jr.,  Hlnada'e,  Mass. 
Flower^.  A.,  Jr.,  Stockholm,  N.  Y. 
Fobes,  William  A.,  Chesterfield,  Mass. 
Folsom,  Georgp  De  F.,  Nortbford,  Ct. 
Folaom,  Omar  W.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
Fonda,  J«^se  L.,  Morris,  Minn. 
Foote,  Hiram,  Rockford,  III. 
Foote,  Horatio,  Qiiincy,  111. 
Foote,  Lucius,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Foote,  William  W.,  Mentor,  O. 
Forbes,  s<arauel  B.,  West  Winated,  Ct. 
Ford,  Franciit  F. 

Fbrd,  James  T.,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 
Fbrsyth,  William,  Bnckspori,  Me. 
Foas,  Gheorge  A.,  Chichester,  N.  H. 
Foster,  Addison  P..  Chelsea,  Maaa. 
Foster,  Amos,  Putney,  Vt. 
Foster,  DaviH,  Winchendon,  Moss. 
Foster,  Eden  B.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Foster.  John,  Hannibal,  Mo. 
Foster,  L.  M.,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 
Foster,  Richard  B.,  Osborne,  Kau. 
Foster,  Koswell.  Ottumwa,  la. 
Foster,  William  C,  Middletown,  Ct. 
Fowle,  Hanford,  Lake  MUU.  Wis. 
Fowler,  Stacy,  Millbury,  Mass. 
Fowler,  WiUiam  C,  Durham  Centre,  Ct. 
Fox,  Almond  R.,  Deane*s  C>>rners,  111. 
Fox,  Jared  W.,  RIdgeway.  Kan. 
Fraiicia,  C.  W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Frary,  Lucien  H.,  Weymouth,  Maas. 
Fraser,  John,  East  Hardwick,  Vt. 
FnMer,  John  G  ,  Kast  Toledo,  O. 
Fraaer,  John  M.,  CliU-ksflcld,  O. 
Free,  Samuel  R.,  Southfield,  Mass. 
Freeborn.  James  G.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Freeland,  Samuel  M.,  Newton,  Mass. 
Freeman,  George  K.,  Abington,  Mass. 
Freeman,  Hiram,  (la.) 
Freeman,  Joseph,  York,  Me. 
Freeman,  Joseph  A.,  Boscawen,  N.  H. 
French,  Edward  B.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
French,  George  H.,  Johnson,  Vt. 
French,  Herman  A.,  Milford,  Neb. 
French,  Lyndon  S.,  Franklin,  Vt. 
French,  8.  Franklin,  Tuwksbury,  Maas. 
Frey,  Isaac  M.,  Golden  Prairie,  la. 
Frlnic,  Benson  MerrU],*Beverly,  Mass. 
Frlsbie,  Alvah  L.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Frost,  Daniel  C,  KilUngly,  Ct. 


Frost,  Daniel  D.,  Fairfax,  la. 

Frost,  Lewis  P.,  Grand  Blaic,  Mich. 

Fry,  (George  V.,  Rugglcs,  O. 

Fry,  Holland  B.,  Nelson.  O. 

Fry,  Smith  D.,  Grandville,  Mich. 

Fuller,  Americus,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Central 

Turkey. 
Faller,  Francis  L.  Tlamilton,  Minn. 
Fuller,  Homer  T.,  St  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
Fuller,  Joseph,  Ver?<hlre,  Vt. 
Fuller,  Robert  W.,  Stowe,  Mass. 
FuUerton,  Bradford  M.,  Palmer,  Mass. 
Fullerton.  Jeremiah  £.,  Honthbrids^e,  Maas. 
Furber,  Daniel  L-,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Gage,  William  L.,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Gale,  Edmund,  Madison,  O. 
Gale,  Sullivan  F".,  Appleton,  Wis. 
Gale,  Wakefield,  Easth  tmpton,  Mass. 
Gale,  William  P.,  Stcllapulls,  la. 
Gallagher,  William,  Sycunore,  111. 
Gallup,  James  A.,  Madi«on,  Ct 
Gammell,  Sereno  D.,  Boxford,  Miiss. 
Gardner,  Austin.  Buckingham,  Ct. 
Gardner,  T.  A.,  Winnebago,  111. 
Garland,  David,  Bethel,  Me. 
Gurman,  John  H.,  North  Orange,  Mass. 
Garrette,  Edmund  Y.,  La  Cros-o,  Wis. 
Gnrretson,  Ferdinand  V.  D.,  N.  J. 
Garvcr,  Austin  S.,  Greenwood,  Mass. 
Gaskili,  Junius  T.,  llartlnnd,  Wis. 
Gateii,  Charles  H.,  Kcn'<ebunkport,  Mo. 
Gates,  Hiram  N.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Gates,  Lorin  S.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Wettem 

India. 
Gates,  Matthew  A.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
Gay,  Ebenezer,  Bridge- water,  Mass. 
Gay,  Joshaa  S..  Cenirc  Llarbor,  NT.  H. 
G^y,  William  M.,  Reed's  Ferry,  N.  H. 
Gaylord,  Joseph  F.,  Manintee.  Mich. 
Gay  lord,  Reuben,  Omaha.  Neb. 
Gaylord,  William  L  ,  Chiiropee,  Ma^s. 
Gear,  Daniel  L.,  Chest<  r.  III. 
Gcer,  Heman,  Edlnburg,  O. 
Gerould.  Samuel  L.,  Goffittown,  N.  H. 
Gerry,  Elbrldge,  Bethel,  Vt. 
Gibbs,  Charles,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 
Gibbs,  J.  F.,  Bast  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 
GIddlngs,  Edward  J..  Wolcott,  Vt. 
Giddings,  Solomon  P.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gldman,  Richard  H.,  North  MuUison,  Ct. 
Gilbert,  Henry  B.,  Mutt's  Corners,  N.  Y. 
Gilbert,  James  B.,  Rockford,  la. 
Gilbert,  Luman  C,  Lune  Tree,  Minn. 
Gilbert,  Simeon,  Chicago,  III. 
Gilbert,  William  H.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Gill.  William,  Mantnnville,  Minn. 
Gillespie,  Thom  is,  Keno*ha,  Wis. 
Glllmor,  D.  W.,  Potosi,  Wis. 
Oilman,  Edward    W.,  Biblo   House,  New 

York  City. 
Oilman,  George  P.,  Watertown,  Ct. 
Gil  more,  J..  Bellevue,  la. 
Gladden,  Washington,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Gleason,  Anson,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Uleason,  Charles  II.,  Somers,  Ct. 
Gleason,  George  L.,  Manchester,  Mass. 
Gleason,  John  F.,  Norfolk,  Ct. 
Glidden,  Kiah  B.,  Mansfield  Centre,  Ct. 
Glidden,  N.  Dimic,  New  Haven,  Mich. 
Glines,  Jeremiah,  Lunenburg,  Vt. 
Godfrey,  E.,  Philomath,  Or. 
Goldsmith,  Alfred,  We«t  Avon,  Ct. 
Goodell,  Constans  L.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Goodcli,  Henry  M.,  C!annonsburg,  Mich. 
Goodell,  John  H.,  bpencettown.  S.  Y. 
Goodenough,  Arthur,  Winchester,  Ct. 
Goodonow,  Smith  B.,  ChandlerviUe,  III. 
Goodhue,  Daniel,  Burlington,  Vt. 
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Ooodhue,  Ilenry  A.,We6tBarnitabIc,  Mau. 
Qoodbue,  Nathaniel  G.,  J<  hnston  Oentrei 

Wl8. 

Goodman.  Wlllfnm,  Nelson,  Tnd. 
Good  louith,  Algernon  M.t  Vnllejo,  Cnl. 
Goodrich,  Cbauiicey,  A.  D.  C.  F.  M.,  North 

China. 
Goodrich,  Dnrius  N.,  Ada,  Mich. 
Goodrich,  D.  N.,  Windham,  Vt. 
Goodrich.  John  E..  BurllP(ftiin,  Vt. 
Goodrich,  Lewis,  Warren,  Me. 
Goitdwin.  I>nni«l,  Mafon,  N.  H. 
Goodwin.  Edward  i»..  ('hirajfo,  III. 
Goodwin,  Henry  M.,  Olivet,  MIcli. 
Goodyear,  Geoi'g*-,  Temple,  N.  H. 
Gordon,  Charles  E.,  P»»mfrii,  Ct. 
Gordon,  K.  F.,  Fall  River,  MasH. 
Gordon.  Thomas,  Nehrafka  City,  Neb. 
Gould,  Edwiti  d.,  Proviiicncc,  R.  I. 
Gould.  Gforge  11.,  Worc'.;i»U'r,  Mai'ii. 
Uonld,  Ilenry  A.,  Hammond,  Wis. 
Gould,  Mark,  Ncl-on,  N.  H. 
Gould,  8am uol  L..  Bethel,  Me. 
Graf,  John  F.,  Palmyra,  Mn. 
Granger.  C  ilvin,  Easi  Poultncy,  Vt. 
(Granger,  Charlc'*,  Pnxton,  ill. 
Grangi^r,  John  L.,  Sandwich,  III. 
Grannis,  George  H.,  St.  Clair,  Mfch. 
Grant.  Benjamin  F.,  New  Ca^tl**,  N.  H. 
Grant,  Henry  M.,  Sterling,  N.  J. 
GrHnt,  Lewis,  Wei*t  Braitleboro',  Vt. 
Grassie,  Th'  mas  G.,  Ofllikoith,  Wis. 
Graves,  Alphous,  Glencoe,  Minn. 
Graves,  James  'V.,  Marsliall,  Il>. 
Gnver,  Ko.^well,  Shasta,  Cul. 
Grawe,  J.  F.,  Bradford,  la. 
Gray,  Albert,  Parip,  Tfxai«. 
Griy,Jamei<,  Seville,  (>. 
Gray.  John,  Wahno,  Neb. 
Greeley,  E<lward  H..  Concord,  N.  H. 
Groeley,  Stephen  8.  N.,  Gllmunton  Centre, 

N.  H. 
Green,  Joseph  P.,  Sandicich  T$land». 
Greene,  Albro  L..  RigB,  N.  Y. 
Greene,  Daniel  C,  A.  H.  C.  F.  M..  Japan. 
Greene,  Henry  S.,  Ballardvale,  Mass. 
Greene,  John  Nf.,  Lowell.  Mhss. 
Grei-nc,  Joseph  K.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Turkey. 
Greene,  Richard  (*.,  Orang»%  N.  J. 
Greene,  William  B.,  Scituate,  Ma-s. 
Greenlt  af,  Joseph,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 
Green  wmid.  John,  New  Mil  ford.  Ct. 
Greenwood,  William,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Gregg,  Jamo^  B.,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Gregory,  I*cwii«,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Grldley.  Albert  L.,  Bf^nzonia,  Mich. 
Griffin,  Elward  IL,  Willi  imntown.  Mass. 
Orlffi'i,  Gc'ortre  IL,  Mllfnrd,  Ct. 
Grifflri,  Ht-nry  L.,  Xew  Britain,  Ct. 
Griffin,  John  A.,  Alkiniion.  III. 
Griffin,  I*er;ey  M.,  Pari^ons,  Kan. 
Griffiihn,  Griffith.  Newport,  Ky. 
Griffiths,  ilenry,  Neliirh,  Neb. 
Griffi.hs  JamoM,  Sandusky,  N.  Y. 
nrifflths.  J.  II.,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 
Griffiths.  John  R.,  Cararodcn,  N.  Y. 
Griffiths.  ThomHB  M.,  Turin,  N.  Y. 
Giiggs,  Leveretr,  Hri*t«>l.  Ct. 
Grigg><,  Levoref  8  ,  Terryvllle.  Ct. 
Grlnnell,  Jo-lah  B.,  Grinnell,  la. 
G  lis  wold,  John  B.,  Eaf»t  Hampton,  Ct, 
Groi«vcnor.  Charles  P.,  Ai«liford.  Ct. 
Grosvencir,  Mason,  JnckHonville,  III. 
Grout,  Henry  M.,  Concord,  Mass, 
Grout  Samuel  N.,  Macon.  Neb. 
G rover,  Nahum  VV.,  Topsham,  Me. 
Giush,  J.  W.,  Chatoaugay,  N.  Y. 
Guild,  Charles  L.,  Buckland,  Mass. 
Guild,  KuAis  B.,  Galva,  III. 


Gulick,  John  T.,  A.  B.  0.  F.  IC .,  JTortk 

China, 
Gulick,  Lusher  H.,  Japan. 
Gultck,  OrrHm«-l  H..  A.  B.  C.  F.  IC .,  Japan.. 
Gulick,  IVter  J.,  Japan, 
Gulick,  Thomas  L.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Spain, 
Gulick,  William  H.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M^  bpaim. 
Gurnev,  John  H.,  Dorchester,  Mas*. 
GuNton,  Jacob  F^  Elk  River,  Minn. 

Hadley,  Andrew  J.,  Toledo.  O. 

Hadley,  James  B.,  Campion,  N.  H. 

llaff.  Stephen,  Bay  Shore,  L.  I. 

Hail,  Alexander  D..  Berlin  Heights,  O. 

Hainep,  Simeon  8.,  Glen  Arbor,  Mich. 

Ilniitcs.  Thomns  V.,  North  Hampton,  N.  H. 

11  aire,  John  P.,  Janesville,  Wis, 

Hale,  Ensebius,  Baiting  Hollow,  N.  T. 

Hal",  John  G.,  Chester.  Vt. 

Hal  y,  Frank,  Beabrook.  N.H. 

Haley.  John  W..  Tynirsborougb,  Maaa. 

Haloy,  W.  T.,  HollWr.  Cal. 

Hall,  Alexander,  Plainvillc,  Ct. 

Hill,  Alfred  H..  West  Merlden,  Ct, 

H.ill,  Charles  L.,  Fort  Benbold,  Dak. 

Hall,  Edwin,  Jr..  Rosendale,  Wia. 

Hall.  K.  Kdwln.  Fair  Haven.  Ct. 

Hall,  Eliot  C,  Kiantone,  N.  Y. 

Hall,  George  B.,  Littleton,  Mas*. 

Hall.  Gordon,  Noithampton,  Ma»«. 

Hall,  Hcmun  B.,  Oberlin.  O. 

Ila!l.  James,  Farwell,  Mich. 

Hall,  James  E.,  Rockland.  Me. 

Ilall,  .Martin  S.,  Lawn  Ridue.in. 

Hall.  Richard,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Hall,  Robert  V.,  Newport,  Vt. 

ILiIl.  Russell  T.,  littsf-rd,  Vt. 

Hat),  Samuel  R.,  Brownlngton,  Vt. 

Hall,  Sherman,  Sauk  Rapids,  Minn. 

Halley.Eben,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Halliday,  Joseph  C,  East  Weymouth,  Mast. 

Hal  iday,  Samuel  B.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Halloek.  Joseph  A.,  Chicago.  Hi. 

Hallock,  Leaviti  H.,  West  Winsted,  Ct. 

Hallork,  William  A..  Bloomfleld,  Ct. 

Hamilton,   B.  Franklin,  Boaton  Uigfateods, 

^lass. 
Hani  lit  m,  Henry  H.,  We#tford,  Mm*. 
Hamilton,  J«ihn  A.,  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Hanitllon,  William,  Springfield,  Maaa. 
Homlen,  Chauncey  L  ,  Aurora,  «'. 
llauilin.  Austin  N.,  Westcrvilie,  O. 
Hamlin,  C-  H..  Chester  D*'pot,  Maea. 
Hamlin,  Cyrus,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M.,  New  Haven, 

Ct. 
H  imlin,  Cyrus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Hammond,  CharIeK,  Mon^on,  Ma«a. 
Hammond,  Henry  L..  Chicago,  111. 
Hammond,  William  B.,  AcUf<hnet.  MaM. 
Hammond,  William  P.,  Granby,  Ct. 
Hiunpton,  C.  A.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Hancock.  Charles,  StrawDirry  Point,  la. 
Hand,  Frederick  A.,  Dorchester,"" 
Hand,  LaUoy  8.,  Polk  Cltv,  la. 
Hanks,  Stedman  W.,  CH'i.bridge, 
Hanna,  J.  A  ,  Thompson,  Ct. 
Hannlng  Jitmes  T.,  Mnriieillos,  III. 
Harding.  Charles,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  India. 
H.irding,  Henry  F.,  Hallowell,  Me. 
Harilinv.  John  W..  Longmeadow,  ~ 
Hardy,  Daniel  W..  Btowe,  Vt. 
IlHrdy,  George,  Madison,  N  Y. 
Hardy,  Vitellua  M.,  Morrisville,  Vt. 
Harkcr,  Miffiin,  East  Oakland,  Cal. 
Harlow.  Edwin  A.,  Knighti>vil!e, Me. 
Harlow,  Lincoln,  Lyndeboro*.  N.  II. 
Harlow,  Bufus  K  .  Medway,  MaM. 
Haimon,  Elijah,  Winchester.  N.  H. 
Hatper.  A:mer,  Port  Byron,  lU. 
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narrah,  Charles  C,  Monroe,  la. 
Harrington,  Charlea  R.,  Lancaster,  N.  H. 
Harrington,  Ell  W.,  North  Beverly,  Ma«ii. 
Harrington.  James  L..  Orange,  Vu 
Harris,  D.  Fi«k,  Colambia  Station,  O. 
Htrrls,  J.,  Colambni,  O. 
Harris,  George,  Pri^videiicn,  R.  I. 
Harris,  Henry  K.,  Orient,  L.  I. 
Harris,  James  W  ,  Evansvllle,  Wis. 
Harris,  John  L.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Harris,  Leonard  W.,  Colebrook,  N.  H. 
Harris,  Bamael,  New  Haven,  Ct 
HaniMon,  Charles  L.,  Bwrlville,  111. 
Harrison,  C.  S.,  York,  Neb. 
Harri>*on,  George  J.,  Milton,  Ct. 
Harrison,  P.,  Bellineham  Bay,  W.  T. 
Harrison,  Samuel,  Pittsfleld,  Ma»s. 
Harrison,  William  G.,  Spring  Green,  Wis. 
Hart,  Burdett,  Fair  Haven,  Ct. 
Han,  Sdvin  T.,  Cottage  Grove,  Minn. 
ILut,  Henry  B.,  Holden,  Me. 
Hart,  Henry  B.,  Wapping,  CU 
Hart,  William,  Bath,  Me. 
Hart,  William  D..  Little  Compton,  R.  I. 
Hartf»hr^m,  Joseph  W.,  Naper\"ille,  111. 
Uartsborne.  Vaola  J.,  Hyannis,  Mass. 
Hartwell,  Charles,  A.  B.  C  F.  M.,  China, 
Uartwell,  John,  tiouthburv,  Ct. 
Harvey,  Charles  A.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Harvey,  Wheelock  N.,  Ne«v  York  City. 
Harv*>.y,  WiHinm  F  .  Jamestown.  la. 
Harwood,  Charles  E.,  Orleans.  M  ihs. 
Harwood,  James  H  ,  Hpringfield,  Mo. 
Haskell,  Ezra,  Dover.  N.  H. 
Haskell,  Henry  O  ,  Columbus,  O. 
HaHkeil.  John,  Bilierica.  Mass. 
Haskell,  William  H  ,  Wei*t  Falmonth,  Me. 
Haskins,  Benjamin  F.,  Viola,  111. 
Hasklna,  Robert  W.,  Derry,  N.  H. 
Ha»seU.  Richard,  Grin^ell,  la. 
Hatch,  Ellas  W.,  Bast  Berkshire,  Vt. 
Hatch.  Franklin  S.,  West  Hartford,  Ct. 
Hatch,  Reuben,  Oberlin,  O. 
Hathaway,  Daniel  E.,  Chelsea.  Mich. 
Haven,  John,  Chnrlton,  Mass. 
Havens,  Daniel  W..  East  Haven.  Ct. 
Hawea,  Edward,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Hawes,  Josiah  T..  Litchfield,  M«>. 
Hawkea.  Winficld  S.,  HaydenviUe,  Mass. 
Hawks,  Thcrou  H.,  Marietta,  O. 
Hawley,  Chester  W..  Amherst,  Mass. 
Hawley,  John  P..  Talcolvllle,  Ct. 
Hay.  Jfames,  Derby,  Vt. 
Hay,  Samuel  C,  Crysul  Lake.  Til. 
HHyes,  Stephen  H.,  BoMton.  Mass. 
Hayford.  Andrew  D..  Crary's  Mills,  N.  Y. 
Hay  ward,  John,  Buffalo  City,  Kan. 
Hayward.  Silvanaa.  Gilsnm,  N.  H. 
Hazen,  Alien, /ndia. 
Hazen,  Anstln,  Jericho  Centre,  Vt. 
Haxeo.  Azel  W.,  Middletown,  Ct. 
Hazen,  Henry  A.,  Bilierica,  Mass. 
Hazon,  Timothy  A.,  Goshen,  Ct. 
Hazen,  William  S.,  Northfleld,  Vt. 
Hazlewood,  Webster,  Everett,  Mass. 
Headley,  J.  H.  B.,  Rowley,  Mass. 
Headley,  Phlneas  C,  Bo*  ton,  Mass. 
Healey,  Joseph  W.,  Ottamwa  la. 
Hearth,  Albert  H.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Heaton,  Isaac  B.,  Fremont,  Neb 
Helmer,  Charles  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Helms,  Stephen  D  .  Lima,  la. 
Henderson,  D.ivtd.  Gainsvilie,  N.  Y. 
Henderson,  J.  H.  D.,  Eugene  Citv,  Or. 
Hendriekson,  WilUam  A.,  Columbus,  Wis. 
Henry,  William  D..  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Hepworth.  George  H.,  New  York  City. 
Herbert, Char!es  D.,  Lebanon,  Ct. 
Herbert,  John,  Stooghton,  Mass. 


Herbrechter,  P.,  Stockbridge,  Wis. 
Herrick,  Edward  E.,  Chel.ea,  Vt. 
H-  rrick,  Edward  P.,  Sherman.  Ct. 
Herrick,  Gcorgtt  F.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Turkey. 
Herrick,  Henry,  N<r!h  Woodstock,  Ct. 
Herrick,  James.  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Madura, 
Herrick,  John  R.,  Sonth  Hudley.  Mass. 
Herrick,  Samuel  E.,  B»»tnn.  Mass. 
Herrick,  Stephen  L.,  Grinnell.  la. 
Herrick,  William  1)..  (iardner,  Mass. 
Herrick.  William  T..  Went  Charlei-ton,  Vt. 
Herahev,  Simon  B.,  Danbuiy,  Ct. 
Hes«,  Henry,  Fort  Atkinson,  la. 
Iletrick,  Andrew  J.,  Preston,  Ct. 
Hetzler,  Henry,  Grand  View,  la. 
Heui>tis.  Aaron.  Carthage,  Ind. 
Hewitt,  Ellas  W..  Pecatotilcn.  111. 
Heywood,  Thomas,  Elizabeth.  N.  J. 
Tli^ibard,  Charles,  Fairmount,  Neb. 
Hibhard.  David  8.,  lx)udO't.  N.  H. 
Hibbard,  Rufun  P.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Hick.  George  H.,( Mo.) 
Hiokmott.  John  V.,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 
Hickok,  Henry  P.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Hicks,  John  N".,  Newaygo,  Mich. 
Hick^,  I^uls  W.,  WoodHUick,  Vt. 
HIrks,  Richard,  Baker-field,  Vt. 
Hicks,  William  C,  Hammond.  Wis. 
Hick«,  William  H  ,  Wt;ll«ville.  Mo. 
Hidden,  Rphraira  N.  Norfolk,  Mass. 
Higgins,  Jonathan  E.,  Ithaca   Mich. 
Higtfins,  Lucius  H..  Huntington,  Ct. 
Hisley,  Harvey  ()..  Cantleton,  Vt. 
Higlcy,  Henry  M.,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 
Higley.  Henrv  P.,  Beloit,  W1-. 
Hiles,  Joseph*  B..  R  idical  City,  Kan. 
Hill.  Calvin  G.,  Waipole.  Ma-s. 
Hill,  Charles  J.,  MiddlHown,  Ct. 
Hill,  Dexter  D..  Aurora.  III. 
Hill.  Rhen  L.,  ArmHda.  Mich. 
Hill,  Edwin  S.,  Atlantic,  la. 
Hill.  George,  Drltton,  Pa. 
Hill,  George  E.,  Soulhport  CU 
Hill,  James  L  ,  Lvnn,  Mass. 
Hill,  Joshua  A.,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Hli;ard.  Ellas  B.,  Plymouth,  Ct. 
Hills,  Aaron  M  ,  iiavenna.  O. 
Uilla.  William  8    Juniata.  xVeb. 
HlUycr,  8.  Lee,  Woodbridtte,  N.  J. 
Hilton,  John  V.,  Emsi  Boston,  Maws. 
Hinckley,  William  H.,  Racine.  Wis. 
Hincks,  Edward  Y.,  Ponland,  Me. 
Ilindley,  George  Avoca,  la. 
Hine,  Orlo  D.,  Lebanon,  Ct. 
Hi ne,  Sylvester,  Hitrtranum,  Ct. 
lliriman,  Chester,  Lincoln,  Wis. 
Hinman,  Horace  H.,  (Wis.) 
Hitchcock,  Abraham  P.,  P^ureka,  Cal. 
Hitchcock,  Henry  C,  Kenosha,  Wis. 
Hitchcock,  Milan  H.,  A .  B.  C.  F.  M.,  WetUrn 

Turkey. 
Hoadlv,  L  Ives,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Hobart,  L.  Smith,  New  York  City. 
Hobbs,  Simon  L. 

Hoddle,  Henry,  M<PherKon Centre,  Kan. 
Hodges.  J.imes.  Shirland,  111. 
Hodgman.  K.dwtn  R.,  VVe»tford,  Mass. 
Hof,  Philip  J.,  Bopcobel,  Wis. 
Holhrook,  A  mo-,  Snxton's  River,  Vt. 
Holbrook,  David  8..  Elllnicton,  Ct. 
Holhrook,  John  C.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Holbrook,  Martin  K.,  Lonaraont,  Ool. 
Holbrook.  Zephaniah  8;,  Chlcaaro,  111. 
Holcombe,  Gilbert  T..  Downer's  Grove,  Ul. 
Holiday.  Henrv  M.,  Millbrook.  Mich. 
Holley,  Piatt  t.,  Biilgeport,  Ct. 
Holman,  Morris.  Annm,  N.  H. 
Holmes,  Henry  M..  Southboro\  Mass, 
Holmes,  James,  Beunington,  N.  H. 
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Holmes,  Otie,  Greenport,  L.  T. 

Holmes,  Theodore  J.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Holway.  John,  Lenox,  O. 

Holyolce,  Charles  Q-.,  YHrmouth,  Me. 

Holyoke,  William  E.,  Chlcngo,  lU. 

Homes,  Francis,  Eonton,  Muss. 

Hood,  Udward  C.,  Hin^ham,  Mass. 

Hood,  George  A.,  Fer^^us  Falls,  Minn. 

Hood,  Jacob,  Lynnfleld  Centre,  Mass. 

Hooker,  Edward  P.,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Hooker,  Edward  T,.  Ca»tlcton,  Vt. 

Hooker,  Henry  B.,  Boston,  Mnss. 

Hooper  J..  Mokelnmno  Hill,  Cal. 

Hopkins,  Henry,  Westfiold,  Mass. 

Hopkins,  Mark,  Williamstown,  Mnss. 

Hopklnson,  Benjamin  B..  Lyme,  Ct. 

Hopley,  Samui'l,  West  titockbridge,  Mass. 

Hoppin,  James  .Nf.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Hortibroolce,  F.  B.,  Ea8tbnmpton,  Ct. 

Horner,  John  W.,  Bloom  field,  la. 

Ho»ford,  Henry  B.,  HudBon,  O. 

Hosford,  Isaac,  North  Tbelford,  Vt. 

Hosford,  Oramel,  Olivet.  Mich. 

Hosner,  Samuel  D.,  Bouih  Nntick,  Mass. 

Hough,  Jci<se  W.,  Simta  Barbara,  Cal. 

Hough,  Joel  J.,  Danb'iry,  Ct. 

Hough,  Lent  8.,  East  Lyme,  Ct. 

Houghton,  A.  H.,  (la.) 

Houghton,  C.  E.,  Auburn.  N.  H. 

Houghton,  James  C,  Burlinuton,  Vt. 

Houghton,  John  C,  Bonbon,  Vt. 

Houghton,  William,  Viroqua,  Wis. 

Houghton,  William  A.,  Berlin,  Ma^s. 

Houve,  J.  Henry,  A.  B.  C.  P.  M.,  European 
Turkey. 

House,  William,  Barringtnn,  R.  L 

Houston,  Hiram,  Deer  ImIo,  Me. 

Hovenden,  Kobert,  Pontlac.  Mich. 

Howard,  Hiram  L.,  Lihbon,  HI. 

Howard.  Jabez  T.,  West  Chnileston,  Vt. 

Howard,  Martin  8.,  Wilbraliam,  Masp. 

Howard,  Rowland  B.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Howard,  William,  Avon,  Ct. 

Howe,  Benjamin,  Ipswich,  Mnss. 

Howe,  E.  Frank,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Howe,  Geoige  M.,  Princeton,  Mass. 

Howe,  P.  W.,  01vndf)n,  Minn. 

Howes,  Herbert  fi..  Omy.  Mo. 

Howland,  Samuel  W.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Cey. 
Ion. 

Howland,  William  8.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Ma- 
dura. 

Howland,  William  W.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Cey- 
lon. 

Hoyt.  James  P.,  Newtown,  Ct. 

Hovt.  James  8.,  Cambridtfeport,  MasR. 

Hu\>bard,  Charles  L.,  Recd*H  Ferry,  N.  H. 

Hubbard,  David  B.,  Canton  Centre,  Ct. 

Hubbard,  George  B  ,  recntonica  III. 

Hubbard,  Jamert  M.,  Cambridge  Mnfs. 

Hubbard,  ThomoB  8..  liochenter,  Vt. 

Hubbard,  William  H  .  Merrimnc,  Mass. 

Hubbell.  Henry  L.,  Ann  Arbcr,  Mif'h. 

Hubbcll,  James  W.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Hubbell,  8'ephen,  Mt.  Carmel,  Ct. 

Hubbcll,  William  8.,  Ennt  Homerville,  Mass. 

Hiid-'on,  Alfred  8.,  Mnpl<'W(»04l,  Mnss. 

Hudson,  J.  M.,  Mason  Ci>y,  In. 

Hughes,  David  E.,  Coaldnlc.  Pa. 

Hughes,  K.  R.,  Hempen,  N  Y. 

Hoghcs,  Hugh  X.,  Dawn,  Mo. 

Hughes,  Isaac  C,  Columbui*  City,  la. 

Hnghson,  Simeon  9.,  Patchogiie,  N.  Y. 

Hulbert,  Calvin  B.,  MIddlebury,  Vt. 

Hull,  Irwin  T.,  Breckt-n ridge.  Mo. 

Hume,  Edward  8.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Western 
India, 

Hnme,  Robert  A.,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M.,  Ahmed' 
nuggar. 


Hamphrey,  Chester  C,  Albion.  Neb. 
Humphrey,  John  P.,  East  St.  Johnshmy* 

Vt. 
Humphrey,  Simon  J.,  Chicago,  IlL 
Humphreys,  George  F.,  Athol,  Msm. 
Hungerford,  Edward,  Meriden.  Cl. 
Hunt,  Lewis  M.,  Galesburg,  Mich. 
Hunt,  Myron  W.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  North 

China. 
Hunt,  Nehemiah  A.,  Sterling,  Minn. 
Hunt,  Nathan  8..  Bozrah,  Ct. 
Hunt,  Ward  I.,  Colnmbun,  Mich. 
Hunting,  B.  S..  Sublette.  111. 
Huntinston,  El^nh  B.,  South  Coventry,  Ct. 
Huntington,  George,  Oak  Park,  HI. 
Huntington,  Henrv  8..  Galesburg,  IlL 
Huntresti,  Edwaro  S..  Derry,  N.  H. 
Hurd,  Albert  C,  Montville,  Ct. 
Hnnl,  Alva  A.,  Scotland,  Ct. 
Hurd,  Fayette,  Cherokee,  1«. 
Hurd.  rhilo  R  .  Detroit,  Mich. 
Hiirlbnt,  Everett  B  ,  Lincoln,  Cal. 
Hurlbut.  Juhn  E.,  Mlitineague,  Mas*. 
Hurlbut,  ThaddeUK  B..  Upper  Alton,  Ul. 
Huson,  John  T.,  Stewart svi He,  Mo. 
HtiHted,  .John  T.,  Clinton,  Mich. 
nntcbiii<«.  Charlt'S  J.,  Petaluma,  CaU 
llutchins,  Henry  L.,  New  Haven.  Ct. 
Hutcliins,  Robert  G.,  Colomims,  O. 
HutrhiTis.  William  T.,  Westchester.  Ct. 
Hutchinson,  Henry  H.,  North  Edgoeomb, 

M'. 
Hutchinson,  John  C,  Cummlngton,  Mass. 
Hvde,  Azariah,  Galenburg,  HI. 
Hvdc,  Oharlen  M  ,  Brimfleld,  Mass. 
Hyde,  Henry  F.,  Rockville,  Ct. 
Hyde,  James  T.,  Chicago,  III. 
Hyde,  Nathaniel  A.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Tde,  Alexis  W.,  West  Medwny,  Maaa. 

Ide,  George  H.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Ide.  Jacob,  West  Medway,  Ma»s. 

Idc,  Jacob.  Jr.,  Mansfield,  Mnss. 

Ijamn,  William  E.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ilfley,  Horatio,  Pownal,  Me. 

Ingalls,  Alfred.  Smithvllle,  N.  Y. 

IniralN,  Francis  T.,  Atchison,  Kan. 

Ingle.  Joim,  McLeansville,  N.  C. 

Ireland.  William,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,   Smith 

Africa. 
Irwin,  Corydon  8.,  Centralia,  Kan. 
Isham,  Austin,  Roxbur}*.  Ct. 
Ives,  Alfred  E..  Castine.  Me. 
Ives,  Joel  8.,  East  Hampton,  Ct. 

Jackson,  A.  T.,  Wenvcrville,  Cal. 
Jaekson,  B.F.,  Pitt*tield.  111. 
JackAon,  George  A..  Gl<»be  Village,  Mai 
Jackf-on,  James  T..  Cornish  Klat,  N.  H. 
Jackson,  William  C.,  Brentwood,  N.  H. 
Jacobs,  Henry,  Barilett.  111. 
Jac'>bu«,  If>aac,  Junction  City,  Kan. 
Javgar,  Edwin  L.,  Boston,  Mas«i. 
.TameH,  Nathan  B.,  Cnrrolton,  La. 
James,  William,  Woodhaven,  L.  I. 
James  William  A..  MaryKville,  O. 
Jameson,  Kpbraim  O.,  East  Medway,  Maaa. 
Jameson.  James.  Magnolia,  Wis. 
JatM'S,  Elijah.  B«lpre   O 
•lane?,  Fn-derick.  Salisbury.  Vt. 
Jenkins,  David.  R<>chei>ter,  Minn. 
Jenkins,  Josiah  H.,  Harmar.  O. 
Jenkins,  John  J.,  Palmyra.  O. 
Jenkins,  Jonathan  L.,  Amherst,  Maaa. 
Jerklna,  Ow- n,  Bangor,  Wis. 
Jenkins,  Richard. W.,  Yarmouth,  Me. 
Jenkins,  Thomas,  Radnor,  O. 
Jenkins,  Winthrop,  GibM)n,  Pa. 
Jcnncss,  George  0.,  Wakefield,  N.  H. 
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Jenney,  EIi<«hn.  Qaie<«btirg,  111. 

Jennej,    K.    Winthrop,   A.    B.  0.  P.  M"., 

European  Turkey, 
J<*ni>iD|r«*  T"a^'o,  Bennington  Cenin*,  Vt. 
Jennings.  Willi.iin  J.,  Coyentry,  Ct. 
.Torome,  Theodore  C. 
Jt*sup.  Henry  G  .  Amherst.  Mom. 
Jewe;t,  (Toorgp  B.,  Salem,  Ma««s. 
Jeweit,  Henry  E.,  Redwood,  Cal. 
JtfWi-tt,  John  E.  B.,  Pepperell,  Mass. 
Jirwett  Spofford  D.,  Middlefleld,  Ot. 
Je^ett,  William   R.,  59  P»rk  Ave.,  New 

York  CItv. 
Jocelyn,  Simeon  8.,  Brooklyn,  N".  Y. 
Johnson,  Albion  H.,  South  Braintree,  Mass. 
Johnson,  Alfre<l  P.,  IMnttevUle.  Wis. 
Johnson,  Char1e«  C,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 
Johnson,  Edwin,  Bridg.'port,  Ct. 
Johnson,  Frank  A.,  Cheiiter,  N.  J. 
Johnson.  George,  Sterling,  Mion. 
Johnson,  (4idcon  S.,  Tlnlo,  III. 
Johnson,  Henry  C,  Dallas  Citr,  111. 
Juhn*on,  Hiram  E.,  Ka«t  Providence,  R.  I, 
Johnson.  James  G.,  Rutland,  Vt. 
Johnson,  J.  R. 

Johnson,  Snmnel,  R<idman,  N.  Y. 
Johnson,  Wilbur,  Royalsttin,  Mass. 
Johnson,  W.  L.,  Orini^t'burg.  S.  O. 
Jones,  Albert  N..  Jack.son.  Mo. 
Jones,  Amos,  r>yer«iville,  ta. 
Jones,  Cadwa'adt  r  D.,  Beacon,  la. 
Jones,  Charles,  S^ixonvillc,  MasM. 
Jones,  Clinton  M.,  Ka^tford,  fX 
Jones,  Daniel  I.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Jone«,  Darius  E.,  Davenport,  la. 
JoDes,  David,  Gomcr,  O. 
Jones.  David,  Rlcbville,  N.  Y. 
Jones,  David  K.,  Roxbury,  Ct. 
Jones,  David  L.  6.,  Kreeport,  Me. 
Jones.  David  Nf.,  Aronn,  Wis. 
Jones,  David  S.,  Alexandria,  O. 
Jones.  D.  Jfrome,  Hale,  111. 
Jonos,  D  Todd.  Shenandoah,  Pa. 
Jones,  B.  W.,  J  •bn»'town,  Pa. 
Jones.  Enoch.  Waukfsha.  Wis. 
Jones,  Franklin  C.  Franklin,  Ct. 
Junes,  Georvc  M  ,  Callao,  Mo. 
Jones,  Griffith,  Nel«oM  Flat*,  N.  Y. 
Jonas,  Guntavufl  VV.,  Wlnteroort,  Me. 
Jonea,  Harvey.  Wabaunsee.  Kan. 
Jones,  Henry,  Bri(]gepi»rt,  Ci. 
Jones,  Henry  W.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
Jones,  Ira  B.,  Lowell,  Mich. 
Jones,  J.,  Newburs,  O. 
Jones,  James.  St  I^ui«.  Mo. 
Jones,  Jesse  H.,  North  Abinsrton,  MaM. 
Jones,  John,  South  Cleveland,  O. 
Jones,  John  A.,  Salem,  Neb. 
Jones,  John  E.,  Aadenrled,  Pa. 
Jones.  John  H.,  Delaware,  O. 
Jones,  John  L.,  Atlanta,  Cal. 
Jones,  JoQothiin,  Wyoming,  Wis. 
Jones,  Joseph  H.,  WcstchoKter,  Ind. 
Jones,  Lemuf  1,  Macomb.  111. 
Jones,  Newton  I.,  Centreviile,  Mass. 
Jones,  Rhys,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Jones,  R.  8.,  Provfdenee,  Pa. 
Jones,  Samnel,  Red  Oak,  la. 
Jones,  T.  G.,  Butternut  Vnllev,  Minn. 
Jone<»,  Thomas,  Warsaw,  N.  V. 
Joneit,  Thomas  R.,  Ebensburir,  Pa. 
Jones, Thomas  W.,  Topeka,  Knn. 
Jones,  Timothy.  Watertown,  Wis. 
Jone«i,  William  L.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Jones,  William  W.,  Glendale.  Wis. 
Jordan,  Ebenezer  S.,  Brownfleld,  Me. 
Jo»4,  Emanuel,  Sutton,  Neb. 
Joyslia.  William  R.,  Orient,  L.  I. 
Juehan,  George,  Goshen,  Mass. 


Judlseh,  Frederick  W.,  D.ivenport,  la. 
.Tudson.  Sylvanus  M..  Sylvani.i,  O. 
Julien,  Matthvw  C,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Kaley.  John  A.,  Derby,  Vt. 
Karr,  William  S.,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Kedzie.  Adam  8.,  Cbica'^o.  III. 
Keeler,  Seneca  M.,  We^t  Newbnry,  Mass. 
Keelcr,  Seth  H.,  Somcrville,  JdeM«. 
Keep,  John  R.,  Hwrtford.  Ct. 
Keep,  Marcos  R.,  Dal  ion.  Me. 
Keep,  The«»dore  J.,  Oberlln,  O. 
Keith,  Adelbert  F.,  Wi-st  Kiigsley,  Ct. 
Keiley.  George  W.,  Ea«l  D»'erinir,  Vie. 
Kellogg.  Elijah,  Pigeon  Cove.  Mai*s. 
Kellogg,  Martin,  Btrkeh^y,  Cal. 
Kellogg,  Svlvanus  H..  Swansea,  Minn. 
Kelsey,  Kdward  D..  Bremen,  Ind. 
KeUey,  Frank  I).,  Marblehead.  Mans. 
Kelaey,  Henry  fl..  Cambridgen«>rt,  Maf>f. 
Kelsey,  Hiram  L.,  Hollis,  N.  II. 
Kemp.  George  S..  Went  Newtleld,  Me. 
Kendall,  Henry  A.,  Eiii«t  Concord.  N".  H. 
Kendall.  Henry  L.,  Chnrlestown,  Mass. 
Kendall.  Robert  R.,  North  Bloom  field,  O. 
Kendall,  8.  C,  Williamsburg,  Mass. 
Kennedv,  J.  U.,  Grlnnell,  Ta. 
Kent,  Cephas  H.,  Ripton.  Vt. 
Kent.  Evarts.  Michigan  City,  Ind. 
Kenyon,  Fergu*  L.,  St.  Joweph,  Nfo. 
K«'rr,  Robert,  Webster  Grove*.  Mo. 
Ketcbum,  SilaH,  Maplewood,  Mass. 
Keyes,  Russell  M.,  Conneaut,  O. 
Keyser,  Calvin,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Kidder,  A Ibarom,  Du rand  Wi^. 
KIddor,  James  W.,  Norfolk.  Neb. 
Kidder,  John  8..  Nuni'-a,  Mich. 
Kllbon,  Charles  W.,  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  AfrUa. 
Kilboum,  James,  Racine,  Wis. 
Kilbonrn,  James  K.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Mon- 

terejf.  Northern  Mexico. 
Kimball,  Caleb,  Mud  way,  Mass. 
Kimball,  E.  P.,  (la.) 
Kimball  George  P.,  Chicago.  III. 
Kimball.  James  P.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Kimball.  Woodhury  8.,  Welis,  Me. 
KIncaid,  William,  Oberlln,  O. 
King,  Henry  D.,  GnstaviiH,  O. 
Kioirman,  Matthew,  Amht-rst,  Ma-»8. 
Kinflrsbury.  (Tharlcs  A..  Marion,  .Ma-s. 
Kingsbury,  John  D  ,  Bradford,  Mas-*. 
Kingsbury,  Joslah  W.,  No.  Heading,  Mass. 
Kinne,  George  W.,  Bath,  N.  H. 
Kinne,  T.  C,  Langola,  Minn. 
Klnzer,  Addison  I>.,  Union,  la. 
Kirk,  Robert.  Springfield,  Dak. 
Kirkland.  Elias  E.,  Otsego  Ivike,  Ml-h. 
Kltchel,  Cornelius  L.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Kittredtre,  Josiah  E.,  M  Park  Place,  New 

York  City. 
Knapp.  George  C,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M.,  Eastern 

Inrkey. 
Knight,  Elbridge,  Fort  Fairfield,  Me. 
Knight,  Merrick,  Nep.iug,  Ct. 
Knight,  P.  8.,  Salem,  Or. 
Knight,  Ri<«h'ird.  South  Iladley  Fa'ls,  Mass. 
Knouse,  William  H  ,  Deep  River,  Ci. 
Knowles,  David,  Middle  River.  la. 
Knowlton,  Francis  B.,  Oxf-rd,  N.  H. 
Knowlton,  Stephen,  New  Hiven,  Vt. 
Knox,  William  J.,  Auguf>ta,  N.  Y. 
Kribs,  Ludwig,  Hawley,  Minn. 
Kutr,  Henry  D.,  KindUy,  O. 
Kyte,  Felix,  Lumberland,  N.  Y. 
Kyte,  Joseph,  Buxton,  Me. 

I^  Bach,  James  M.,  Amboy.  III. 
Labaree,  Benjamin,  Charlentown,  N.  H. 
Labaree,  John  C,  Ratidolph,  Moss. 
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Lacy,  "W.  B.,  Corpus  Chrintl,  Tex. 
Lndd,  Aldcn,  Iloxbury,  Vt. 
Ladd,  a^orgo  T.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Ladd,  Henry  M.,  Walton,  N.  Y. 
Ladd,  Horatio  O.,  Hopkinton,  Mass. 
Laird,  Jamrs  H.,  Obcrlin,  O. 
Lake,  Lot,  Mabonoy  Citv,  Pa. 
Lamb,  Edward  E.,  OoliinBvillc,  Ct. 
Lamb,  George  O-.  May  wood.  111. 
Lamb,  William  A.,  Holden,  Maaa. 
Lambert,  A.  B.,  Ituport,  Vt. 
Lamson,  Charles  M..  Worcester.  Mass. 
Lincai»ter,  D  iniel,  New  York  Cilv. 
Landfcar,  liodolphuo,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Landon,    George   M.,  Minneapolis,  E.  D. 

Minn. 
Lane,  B.  B.,  MItohellvllle,  la. 
I^ne,  Daniel,  Belle  riaiti.  la. 
Lane,  James  P.,  Biiatol,  R.  L 
Lone,  John  W.,  Wlialeley,  Mosa. 
I^nc,  Larmon  B.,  Wellington,  O. 
Langwortliy,  Isiuic  P.,  Chelsea,  Maas. 
Lannian,  J<»*cnh,  Woodland,  Cal. 
Lanpliear,  N.  D.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
Lanphenr,  Orpheus  T.,  Bevtrlv,  Mass. 
Lasoll,  Nathniilel,  Ame»;l>ury,  Mh8«. 
Lithrop.  Alfred  C..  Glen  wood,  Minn. 
Lathrop,  Stanley  E.,  New  I^ndon,  Wis. 
Laurie,  Thomas,  I'rovidenco,  R.  I. 
Law,  Sidney  G.,  Rending,  Ct. 
Lawrence,  Amos  K.,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
Laurence,  Edward  A.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Lawrence,  Edward  A.,  Jr.,  Poughkeepsie, 

y.Y. 

Lawreiice,  Robert  F.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Lawson,  Franci-*,  Earlvillo,  111. 

Leach,  Cenhas  A.,  St  dalia,  Mo. 

Leach,  (Hies,  Mercdlih,  N,  U. 

Loach.  Joseph  A.,  Keene,  N.  H. 

Learned.  D wight  W.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Jopan, 

Leavill,  Burke  P  ,  Chicago,  111. 

Leavitt,  George  R.,  Camltridgeport,  Muss. 

Leavitt,  Horace  U  ,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M.,  Japan. 

Lea\itt,  Jonathan,  Providence.  R.  I. 

Leavitt,  Jonathan  G  .,  New  Gloucester,  Me. 

Leavitt,  William,  Monticello,  la. 

Leiivitt,  William  S.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

LeBosquet.  John,  L^mputt r,  N.  H. 

Lee,  Albert,  Rutland,  N.  Y. 

Lee,  Lucius  O.,  Ownsso,  Mich. 

Lee,  Pamuel  H.,  Cleveland,  O, 

Lee,  Henry,  Lawler,  la. 

Lee,  William  fi.,  Ponland,  Ct. 

Leed!<,  Samuel  P.,  Uanuv<r,  N.  H. 

Lees,  John  W  ,  Lee,  N.  H. 

Lecte,  Theodore  A.,  Orange,  Ct. 

Leland  John  H.  M.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Leonard,  Ddavan  L.,  Northfleld,  Minn. 

Leonard,  Edwin,  Morris,  Ct. 

Leonard,  Hartfurd  P.,  Titunton,  Mas*. 

Leonard,  Julius  Y  ,  A   B  C.  F.  M.,  Turkey, 

Leonard,  Stephen  C  ,  Seymour.  Ct. 

Leonard,  William,  South  Wellfleet,  Mass. 

Lewif",  C.  W..  New  Orleans,  La. 

Lewi*,  Everett  E..  Haddam,  Ct. 

Lewif«,  E  M.,  Falls  City,  Neb. 

Lewi-*,  Edwhrd  R  ,  Hyiie  Park,  Pa. 

LewiM,  George.  South  Berwick,  Me. 

LewiH,  John  T.,  Tlioma»»town,  O, 

Lewis,  Richard,  Luding'on,  Mich. 

Lewis,  William  S.,  Pleasrtnton.  Mich. 

Liuigctt,  James  I).,  IliHwatha,  Kan. 

Lin'  oln,  John  K.,  I^anvor,  Me. 

Lincoln,  Nth' miah,  Nurth  Bridgeton,  Me. 

Lincoln,  Will-am  E.,  Metan*oia,  111. 

Liiiklctter,  Ellliu,  .Mmira,  Mich. 

Litch,  J.  Lincoln,  Mclndoe'ti  V&\U,  Vt. 

IJttle.  Arthur.  Fond  du  Log,  Wis. 

Little,  Char  It  s,  Lewis,  la. 


Euro- 


Littlefie'd.  Ozlas,  Sen<  en,  la. 

Litts,  Palmer,  Lansing.  la. 

Ltverinorp,   ^nron  R.,  North  Haven.  Ct. 

Livern^ore,  Albi  rt,  N-  w  Richmond,  Wis. 

Livingston,  Widiam  W..  No.  Carver,  Ma^s. 

Lloyd.  .lohn,  Shawnee,  O. 

L'oyd,  Wirdam  A..  Ravenswood,  IIL 

Loclce.  William  E  ,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M., 

pran  Turkey, 
I«ockwood,  George  A..  Oxford,  Me. 
Lockwood,  Johh  H.,  Brooklyn   N.  Y. 
Logan,  Robert  W.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Micro- 

ne»iti. 
Longley,  Moses  M.,  Dwight,  HL 
Loomis,  Alpha  L.  P.,  MiTt<>n,  Wis. 
Ix>omis,  Aretas  G.,  Orci*nfleld,  Maas. 
Loomis.  Klihu.  Chesterfield,  HI. 
Loomis,  Henry,  Jr..  Pougl)keei>»le,  X.  Y. 
Tx>omis,  Theron,  Menon.onee  Falls,  Wis, 
Loper,  Stephen  A.,  Hadlyme,  Ct. 
T^rd.  Da>  lel  B.,  LebAUon,  Ct. 
Lord,  K.  P.,  TaUadetfa,  Ala. 
T^rd,  John  M  ,  RiKkla-id.  Mass. 
Lord,  Thoroau  N.,  Limerick,  Mo. 
Lord,  William  H  ,  Moi.tpclier,  Vt. 
Loring.  Amasa.  Foxcrofc,  Me. 
Loring,  Henry  S.,  Phi]  sl<urg.  Me. 
lairing,  Herbert  A.,  Fuxcrufi,  Me. 
Loring,  Jooeph,  East  Otisfiield,  Me. 
Loring.  Levi,  Wascea,  Minn. 
Lounsbury,    Henry   A.,    Shirley    Village, 

Mass. 
Love,  William  DeL.,  Kai>t  Snsinaw,  Mieb. 
L'iV<joy,  George  E..  Candio,  N.  H. 
Lowes.  Josiah  B.,  Camp  Creek,  Neb. 
Lowing.  Henry  D.,  Centre  Road  SUfcloD.  Pft. 
Lowry,  Samu-1  E.,  Newton,  Mass. 
Lucns.  Hnzacl,  CroUm,  Mich. 
Luce.  Leonard,  Wesiford.  Mass. 
Ludwiir,  C.  B.,  Ilubbanlston,  Mich. 
Lum,  Samuel  Y..  Maunsville,  N.  Y. 
Lyle,  William  W..  Duxbury,  Mass. 
Lyman,  Addison,  Kellogg,  la. 
Lyman,  Aiitert  J.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
L>man,  Cliarles  N..  Onawa.  In. 
Lyman,  David  B.,  A.  B.C.  F.  M.,  Hawaiian 

Inlan(ts. 
Lyman,  Ephraim,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Lyman,  Get'rge,  -Vmherst,  Mass. 
Lyman,  Horace,  Fore-t  Grove,  Or. 
Lyman,  liuritir  gton.  Triangle,  N.  Y. 
Lyman,  Pay^on  \V.,  He'chertown,  Musa. 
Lyman,  Timothy.  Ludlow  Mills,  Mass. 
Lyman,  W.  A.,  Windsor,  Wis. 
Lyon,  Amzi  B.,  We-»t  Newbury,  Vt. 
Lyon,  George  G.,  West  Farn  Ington,  O. 
Lyon,  James  H.,  Central  Fslli*,  K.  L 

Marcardle,  George,  Pittsfield.  III. 
Machin.  Charles,  i  yndon,  111. 
Mack,  Josiah  A.,  Hebron.  Ct. 
Macnnb.  William,  Warren  Centre,  Pa. 
Magi II,  Scav:rove  W.,  Cornwall.  Vt. 
Magoun,  Geurge  F.,  Grinnell,  la. 
Maiian,  Asa,  Lovfton.  Enff. 
Mnilc,  John  L  ,  Jackpon.  Mich. 
Makepeace,  Frank  B.,  Ch  miplaln,  N.  Y. 
Mallary.  H.  Dewitt,  William^port,  Pa. 
Mallory,  Charles  W.,  HoUMatonio,  Mass. 
MoUory,  W.  W.,  Memphis.  Tenn. 
Maltby,  Ernstns,  Taunton,  Mnfs. 
Mandell,  Willtam  A.,  Cnmbridgeport,  Mass. 
Mann,  Asa,  Carlisle.  Muss. 
Mann,  .loel,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Manting,  Jacob  M.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Manning,  Samuel,  Meroer,  Pa. 
Manson,  Albert.  Quasqueton,  Ta. 
Marble,  William  ll.,  Grundy  Centre,  la. 
Mardcn,  Augustus  L.,  Piormont,  N.  H. 
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Harden,  George  N..  Bangor,  life. 

Harden,  Henry,  A.  B.  O.  F.  H.,Cen<rai  2Vr- 

Harkharo,  R.  F.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Har«h,  Alfred  F.,  Georgetown,  Mass. 
Harsh,  Abraham,  West  Woodstock,  Ct. 
Harrb,  Charles  E.,  Sammcr  Hill,  III. 
Harsh,  D.  Dana,  Georgetown,  Mass. 
Harsh,  D wight  W.,  North  Amherst,  Mass. 
Harsh,  Frank  J.,  Upton,  Ma»s. 
Harsh,  George  D.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Euro- 

pectn  Turlxy, 
Har»h.  Henry.  Someri>et.  Mich. 
Marsh,  John  T..  Crown  Point,  N.  T. 
Marsh.  Joseph,  Thetford.  Vt 
Marsh,  Levi  G.,  Plainwell,  Mich. 
Marsh,  Loring  B.,  Sterling,  Mass. 
Harsh,  8.  U.,  Forest  Grove.  Or. 
Marsh.  William,  Tallmadgc,  O. 
Marshall,  Chapman  A.,  New  Hampton,  la. 
Marshal),  Henry  G.,  Charlemnnt,  Mass. 
Marshall.  James,  Acworth,  N.  11. 
Maisten.  Francii  E.,  At'leboro'Fitlls,  Mass. 
Martin,  Benjamin  N.,  New  York  City. 
Martin,  E.  H..  Ogden,  la. 
Martin,  Moses  M.,  Mazomanie.  Wis. 
MarUn,  Solon,  West  Falriee,  Vt. 
Marts,  William  G.  Chrrleston,  8.  C. 
Manyn,  B^ndford  S.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Martyn,  W.  Carlos,  New  York  Ciiy. 
Marvin,  Abijah  P.,  Lamastcr.  Mass. 
Marvin,  Fylvanus  P.,  Woodbrldgo,  Ct. 
Mason,  Jame^  D.,  Forest  City,  la. 
Mason,  Javan  K.,  Thomaston,  Me. 
Mason,  Joseph.  Uoodhoaiie,  III. 
Mason.  Lewfs  T.,  Ellirgon,  N.  Y. 
Mathews,  Caleb  W.,  Le  Verne,  Minn. 
Mathews,  Lather  P.,  Postville,  la. 
Matthews,  R.  J..  Bcvier,  Mo. 
Matthews,  8.  8herburne,  Maynard,  Mass. 
Matthews.  Wiliiam  D.  A.,  Chicago,  III. 
Matson,  Albert,  Dover,  Kan. 
Maxwell,  Abram.  Red  Cloud,  Neb. 
May.  Oscar  O.,  (Wis.) 
May,  T.  Melbourne,  Taftville,  Ct. 
Maynard,  Ulric.  Ca»tleton,  Vr. 
Mayne,  Nicholas,  Plnttville,  Wis. 
MeUall,  Salmon,  East  lladdam,  Ct. 
McChesney,  James  H.,  Chicago,  III. 
McClelland,  Pas<e  F.,  Northport.  Mich. 
McClenning.  Daniel,  Frnncestown,  N.  H. 
McCoUum.  J.  Clinton,  East  Arlington.  Vt. 
MoCononghey.  Austin  N.,  Bowensburg,  111. 
McCord.  Robert  L.,  Toulon,  III. 
McCormick,  T.  B..  Princeton,  Ind. 
McConnell,  Alexander  8.,  Cresco,  la. 
McCraken,  F..  Dodge  Centre,  Minn. 
McCallongh,  Oscar  C.,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
McCully.  Charles  G..  Calais,  Me. 
McOune,  Robert,  Toledo,  O. 
McDoffee,  Samuel  V.,  Ludlow,  Ma<«s. 
MeElroy,  Elbridge  P.,  Brockton,  Mass. 
McEwen,  Robert.  New  London,  Ct. 
McFarlaod,  Henry  H.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
McFnrland,  Moses  Q.,  Parma,  Mich. 
McGoigan,  Robert.  Mount  Pleasant,  la. 
Melntlre,  Charles  C.  Rockport,  Mass. 
McKay,  James  A.,  Grand  Kaplds,  Mich. 
McKay,  William,  Brooklvn,  N.  Y. 
McKean,  John,  Ceredo,  W.  V. 
McKeen,  Silas,  Bradford,  Vt. 
McKellar,  W.  S.,  SparUnshurg,  Pa. 
McKenzie,  Alexander.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
McKintftry,  John  A  ,  Rinhfield,  O. 
McLaughlin  Daniel  D.  T.,  Litchfield,  Ct. 
McLean,  Allen,  Litchfield,  Ct. 
McLean,  George  E..  New  L«*banon,  N.  Y. 
McLean,  James,  West  BozfoJd,  Mass. 

McLean,  Jchn  K.,  Oakland,  CaL 


McLeod,  Andrew  J.,  Waldoboro,  Me. 
McLeod,  Norman,  Brandon.  Wii*. 
MoLoney,  John  N.,  Vermillinn,  Dak. 
McLoud,  Anson,  Topsfield.  Mass. 
McNeille,  Robert  G.  8.,  Brooiiton,  Mass. 
McVlckar.  Peter,  Topeka.  Enn. 
Mead,  Charles  M.,  Andover,  M$  ss. 
Mead,  Darius.  New  York  City. 
Mead,  Henry  B.,  Saccarappa,  Me. 
Mead.  Hiram,  Oherlin,  O. 
Means,  George  J.,  HowelPs  Depot,  N.  Y. 
Means,  James  H.,  Dorchester.  Maj^s 
Means,  John  O.,  Boston  Highlands,  Mass. 
Hears,  David  O.,  North  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Mears,  Lucien  D.,  Danby,  Vt. 
Mellish,  John  H..  North  Hcituate,  R.  I. 
Meivin,  Charles  T..  Atkinson,  N.  H. 
Meriam,  Josi^ph,  Randolph,  O. 
Merrall,  Joseph  H.,  Duk  h  Flat.  Cal. 
Merrell.  Edward  B.,  Ripon,  Wis. 
Merriam.  George  F.,  Greenville,  N.  H. 
Merrill,  Benjamin  0.,  Searitport,  Me. 
Men  ill.  Charles  H.,  West  Br.ttleboro,  Vt. 
Merrill,  Charles  W.,  Spnnjr  Valley,  Minn. 
Merrill,  El^ah  W.,  Spring  Valley,  Minn. 
Merrill,  George  R.,  Biddeford,  Me. 
Merrill.  James  G.,  Davenport,  la. 
MerriU,  James  H.,  Andover,  Maxs. 
Merrill,  John  L.,  Marlboroavh,  N.  H. 
Merrill,  J.  L'  wis.  South  Chelmsford.  Mass. 
Merrill,  John  M.,  North  Kidgeville,  O. 
Merrill,  Josiah,  South  Prauklin,  Mass. 
Merrill,  Belnh.  Paltntinf. 
Merrill,  Thomas,  Osknioosa,  la. 
Merrill,  Truman  A.,  Way  land,  \fas.«. 
Merrill,  William  A.,  Sherman  Mills,  Me. 
Mcrriman,  Daniel,  Boston,  Mass. 
Merriman,  William  E.,  Ripon,  Wis. 
Mcriitt,  Elbridge  W..  Hardwick,  Mass. 
Merritt,  William  C  ,  Saratoga,  Cal. 
Mershon,  Jnmes  R.,  Newton,  la 
Merwin,  Nathan  T.,  Trumbull,  Ct. 
Merwin,  Samuel  J.  M.,  VVihon,  Ct. 
Meserve,  Isaac  C,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Meserve,  W.  N. 
Michael,  George,  Freeport.  Me. 
Mighill,  Nathaniel.  Worcester,  Mass. 
Miles,  Edward  C,  Mont  Clair,  N.  J. 
Mlle^i,  Harvey,  Russell,  N.  Y. 
Miles,  Thomas  M.,  Winf>ted,  Ct. 
Millard,  Joseph  D.,  PIcasanton.  Mich. 
Millard,  Norman  A.,  Chicago,  III. 
Millard.  Watson  B.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Miller,  Daniel,  Glen  Arbor,  Mich. 
Miller,  Daniel  R  ,  Oberltn,  O. 
Miller,  Eiisha  W.,  Rockford.  Mich. 
Miller,  Joel  D.,  Leominster,  Mass. 
Miller,  Richard.  Emerald  Grove,  Wis. 
Miller,  Robert  D.,  Hartland.  Vt. 
Miller,  Samuel,  Deansville,  N.  Y. 
Miller,  Simeon,  Springfield.  Mass. 
Miller,  William.  Kiilinvworth.  Ct. 
Millikan,  Silas  F.,  Maquoketa,  la. 
Milllken.  Charles  E.,  Littleton.  N.  H. 
Mills,  Charies  L.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
Mills,  Henry,  Canton,  III. 
Milne,  George  C.,  Mt.  Carmel,  Ct. 
Minor,  Henry  A.,  Madison.  Wis. 
Miner,  Nathaniel,  Salem.  Ct. 
Miner,  Ovid  Seneca  Fails,  N.  Y. 
Miner,  Samuel  E.,  Monroe,  Wis. 
Mi  rick.  Edward,  A.,  Neodesha,  Kan. 
Mlssildine.  Alfred  H.,  Lebanon,  Mo. 
Mitchell,  Charles  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Mitchell,  James,  Cass,  la. 
Miichell,  James  M.,  Burr  Oak,  la. 
Mitchell,  Thomss  G.,  Madison  Bridge,  Me. 
Mobley,  Hardy,  New  Iberia,  La. 
Modeset,  Welton  M.,  Fowlerville,  N.  Y. 
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Monroe,  Bonjamin  F..  Lost  Nation,  la. 

Monroe,  Thomas  B.,  Akron,  O. 

Montague.  Boos  J.,  Fort  Atkinton.  Wis. 

Montgomery,  Andrew,  Abington,  Ct. 

Montgomery,  Qiles  F.,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M.,  Cen- 
tral Turkey. 

Montgomery,  John  A.,  Mori  Is,  111. 

Mooar,  George,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Moody,  Bli,  Montague,  Mhsa. 

Moody,  Howard,  East  Andover,  N.  H. 

Moon,  Charles  E.,  Hamilton,  Mo. 

Mooncy,  Warren,  Keedsburg,  Wis. 

Moore,  Albert  W.,  Bristol,  N.  H. 

Moore,  Benjamin,  MiddlcviUe,  Mich. 

Moore,  Bdson  J..  Harwich  Port,  Maa% 

Moore,  Henry,  Kent,  O. 

Moore,  Na<haniel  S.,  Clin tonvl lie.  Wis. 

Moore,  William  B.  B.,  Bolton,  Gt. 

Moore,  William  H..  Hartford,  Ct. 

Morehouse,  C  M.,  Evansville,  Wis. 

Morehouse,  Darius  A.,  Owatonna.  Minn. 

Morgan,  Charles  C.,  Springfield.  Mass. 

Morgan,  David  S.,  Mont-llo,  Wis. 

Morgan,  George  F.  O.,  Ri<i  Vista,  Cal. 

Morgan,  John,  Oberlin.  O. 

Morgan,  John  F.,  ]*ortland,  Me. 

Morgan,  Btillman,  Bristol,  Vt. 

Morley,  John  H.,  Winona,  Minn. 

Morlcy,  SardisB.,  rittsAeld,  Mass. 

Morong,  Thomas,  Anhland,  Mass. 

Morrill,  Stephen  8..  Harvard,  Mhss. 

Morris,  Edward,  Caddo,  Choctaw  N.,  Ind. 
Tcr. 

Morris,  E.  J.,  Neath,  Pa. 

Morris,  George,  Vallejo,  Cal. 

Morris,  Henry,  Binirhimton,  N.  T, 

Morris,  Myron  N..  West  Hartford,  Ct. 

Morris,  Richard,  Allen's  Orove.  Wis. 

Morris,  Ozias  6.,  Cummington,  Mass. 

Morrison,  Natli an  J.,  Nortli  SprinKflield,  Mo. 

Morrison,  Samuel.  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis. 

Morse,  Alfred,  Austin,  Minn. 

Morse,  Charles  F.,  Thetford,  Vt. 

Morse,  Henry  C,  Union  City,  Mich. 

Morse,  James,  B.,  W«-b8ter,  la. 

Moras,  Geori;e  H.,  Clarendon,  Vt. 

Morton,  Alpha,  Oukham  Mass. 

Morton,  William  D.,  Chester,  Ct. 

Moses,  Dighton,  Monroe,  Ct. 

Moses,  John  C..  Clinton,  la. 

Moses,  Leonard  H.,  Walnut  Station,  Minn. 

Moulton,  B.  C,  Fayette,  la. 

Mulder,  William,  Leslie,  Mich. 

Munger,  Theodore  T.,  Bast  Hartford,  Ct. 

Munsell,  J.  H..  Sandy  Creek.  N.  Y. 

Munson,  Frederick,  Haddam  Neck,  Ct. 

Manson,  Myron  A..  Huntington,  Mass. 

Murch,  Harvey  G..  Lamar.  Mo. 

Murdoch,  David,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Murphy.  Thomas  D.,  Granby.  Ct. 

*  Murray,  William  H.  H.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Myers,  Hiram,  Alma.  Kan. 

Myera,  John  C,  LaSalle,  HI. 

Myrick,  Osbom,  Mlddletown,  Vt. 

Nail,  James,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Nason,  Charles  P.  H.,  Chelsea,  Mass. 
Nason,  John  H.,  Eaot  Smithfield,  Pa. 
Neerkln,  Nicholas,  Nunica.  Mich. 
Neesima,  Joseph  H.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Japan. 
Nelson,  George  W.,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 
Nelson,  Sybrandt,  Lenox,  N.  Y. 
Newcomb,  George  B.,  New  Havon,  Ot. 
Nowcomb,  Luther,  Stranger,  Elan. 
Newell,  Wellington,  BastCharlemont,  Mass. 
Newhall,  Bbenezer,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Newman,  Stephen  M.,  Taunton,  Mass. 
Newton,  John,  Philadelphia.  N.  Y. 
Nichols,  Charles,  New  Britain,  Ct. 


Nichols,  Charles  L.,  BrowBTllle,  Me. 
Nichols,  D.  Bar,  New  Milford,  III. 
Nichols,  Nathan  R.,  Barnet,  Vt. 
Niohols,  Washington  A..  Lake  Fortat,  HI. 
Nield,  Thomas,  Koseommon,  Mich. 
Noble,  Charles,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Noble,  Edward  W.,  Truro.  Mass. 
Noble,  Frederick  A.,  New  Haven.  Ot. 
Noble,  Mason,  Jr.,  Sheffield,  Maas. 
Noble,  Thomas  K.,  San  Francisco,  OaL 
Noreross,  Flavins  V.,  Union.  Me. 
Norcross,  Lanson  P.,  Plattville.  Col. 
Noreross,  S.  Gerard,  Conway,  N.  H. 
Norris,  Austin  H.,  Clare,  Mich. 
Norris,  John  S.,  Mondovi,  Wis. 
North,  Simeon,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Northcott,  T.C.,  Woodstock,  III. 
Northrop,  Henry  D.,  Hartfonl,  Ot. 
Northrop,  James  A.,  Otisville,  la. 
Norton,  jBd ward,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Norton,  Franklin  B.,  (Wis.) 
Norton,  II.  B.,  San  Jos6,  Cal. 
Norton,  Juhn  F..  Natick,  Mass. 
Norton,  Smith,  Boston,  Mass. 
Norton,  Thomas  S.,  Pn-scott,  Mass. 
Norton,  William  W..  Alexandria,  Minn. 
Nourse,  Robert,  Aledo,  III. 
Noyes,  Daniel  J.,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Noyes,  Daniel  P.,  Newbnryport,  Mem. 
Noyes,  Gurdon  W..  Woodbury.  Ot. 
Noyes,  Joseph  T..  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Madwra* 
Noyes,  Selah  W.,  North  Adams,  Mich. 
Nutting,  George  B.,  Oramel,  N.  Y. 
Nutting,  John  K.,  Aostinburg,  O. 

Oakey,  James,  Elk  Point,  Dak. 
Obcar,  William  F.,  Newcastle.  Me. 
Ober,  Benjamin,  Petersham,  Mass. 
Olds.  Henry  II.,  Shutesbury,  Ma««. 
Ollphant,  Charles  H.,  Orange  Valley,  N.  J. 
Ollcrenshaw,  Samuel,  Laclede,  Mo. 
Olmsted.  Franklin  W.,  Townshond,  Vt. 
Olney,  Eugene  C,  Traverse  City,  Mich* 
Ordway,  Jairus,  Salem,  Ct. 
Orvis,  William  B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Osbom,  Geo.  S.,  South  Sanford,  Mo. 
Osborn.  William  H.,  Hartland,  Mich. 
Osborne,  Crrus  P.,  Southington,  Ot. 
Osgood.  Edward  R.,  Bluehill,  Me. 
Osgood,  Henry  H.,  Naples,  Me. 
Osgood,  Reuben  D.,  Limington,  Me. 
Osraun,  Wm.  T..  Sand  Bank,  N.  Y. 
Otis,  Israel  T.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
Otis,  Norman  L  ,  Ithnca,  Mich. 
Otis,  Oren  F.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Ottman,H.  Augustus.  Cummington,  Man. 
Overman,  A.  A.,  Museoda,  Wis. 
Oviatt,  George  A.,  Sudbury,  Mass. 
Owen,  Evan,  Jennieton,  Wis. 
Owens,  Owen,  Birmingham,  Pa. 
Owens,  Thomas  G.,  Trempoleau,  Wis. 
Owens,  Thoman  M.,  New  York  Mills,  N.  Y. 
Oxnard,  Frederick,  Sandwich,  Masa. 

Packard,  Abel  K.,  Greeley,  Col. 
Packard,  Alphous  S.,  Brunswick,  Me. 
Packard,  David  T.,  Los  Ang(>les,  Cal. 
Packard,  Edward  N.,  Evanston,  111. 
Packard,  Theophilus,  Manteno,  HI. 
Paddock,  Edward  A.,  South  Haven,  Mlflh. 
Paddock,  George  A.,  Rockford,I«. 
Pago,  Alvah  C,  Elgin,  111. 
Page,  BcnJ  imin  G.,  Friend,  Neh. 
Page,  Charles  E. ,  Chardon,  O. 
Page,  Henry  P.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M., 

Txtrkey. 
Page,  Jesse,  Atkinson,  N.  H. 
Paine,  Albert,  Charlcstown,  Maaa. 
Paine,  Bernard,  Fozboro',  Masa. 
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e.  Bew»ir  lloaWomerj  Com™,  Vt. 

ler.  A.  B..  BoHth  Weire,  8.  if, 
icr,  ChirlH  U..  U(rid(D,  N.  B. 
—  "'— 'm  R.,  Br\rlgeport.Ol. 


Film  IT,  Fndirl 


Pulroer,  Rut,  BIblf  [Iqom.  Haw  Yoik  CllJ. 
pBlmer  wnilam  B.,  Koiwlcb,  Cl. 
Fugbom,  Bund  K..  Wadhun'i  H11l>,  N.  T. 
Punmll.  C.H.  H.,  BrooWyn,  N.  Y. 
Parla,Jobn  D..A.  B.  U.  F.  11.,  ffatoaKon 

Park.  Aoftln  L.,  Oardintr,  Uf. 
Puii,  C-alTiD  E..  W»l  Boifnrd,  Mui. 
PKk,  OluriM  W.,  A.  B.C.  F.  M.,  India. 
Park,  £dw>rd<  A..  AndoTcr.  Usaa. 
Pwk,  WItlluB  E.,  GEoiflriirllle,  N.  T. 
Puker.  Aleunder,  Ullehell.  In. 
PittBr.  Benjunlti  W.,  A.  B.  0.  P.  H.,  Ho- 


Pvkcr,  Churi 


Iiland,. 
Fuimr,  J.  1 
Pukar,  Hxi 


Pukar,  WlUIr 


I.  CoTtl,  Mich 


.  Aver.  Mui. 

>.,  KinuiCKy.  Mo. 

ilB..TiiniBr*.F.M..««i. 

II.  Sonh  Adam*.  MIsta. 

11  D..  HsnhalteD.  Knn. 

n  W..  WmI  Boylrton,  Um. 

IT,  BelfuiT,  Ue. 


Pail  In.  J. 


S.  Har 


FamelaP,  Howsid  K.  Meiopoumla,  O. 
"      M  B.,  Peru,  III. 

hP.,A.  B.O.F.  M.,KcMl 

MD,  Onrero,  N.  T. 

,  _.  a,  Cromwell.  U. 

Ptmj.  Porlar  B.,  Three  Oaka.  ICIsh. 
"■ "— ?(»-."■ 


Pinoni,  Kbtnci 


PanioD  . 
PmnoDt.  It 
P«r.oni.,  V 
Pafirldgp, 
P.mld«v., 
Paitritlii? 


a.  mitry 


'..  Bjfl. 


TT.N.  H, 

Ie1d,  Haat. 


enHeUfi.  h! 


Prel.  Jona: 


•on,  Bamurl  W.,  Andorrr.  He. 
E,  AHronO.,  HuUand,  Vt. 
.  Whllmiin.  Kf"  Haven.  Cl. 
ham,  Jo-pph,  Kint>lon.  Uaaa, 
laa,  DaTld.DDdler,  N.C. 
~  .  Oh  leap..  111. 
S^ntaaelll,  la. 
Wot  Haven,  Ot. 
•ret,  Siephen  D..  Aihtabola,  O. 
Mrcp,  ChB>l^>  U.,  MIddli.aatd.  Uaal. 
>elDubel,  Francla  il.,  Nnlick,  Maaa. 
■ellon,  Oaorm  A..  Oroion,  N.  Y. 
■endlMon,  Benry  O.,  Chrnoa,  lU. 
■enfleld.  Bamuri;  Nora,  III. 

W.,  Slookbridm- Cen..  ■ 
•     "      ivill-,  I- 


Pennoyer,  Andrew  L.,  Roaeviil-,  III, 
renweil,  William  W.,  New  York,  la. 
PereErtnc.  Philip.  Bhelek,  Ulnn. 

PerklDi.  BeiiJaTnin  f'.,  BomVton,  N.  H. 
Perklna,  Kdjar,  Capenhagin,  N.  Y. 
Forhina,  FrsDcln  B.,  DonTcr,  Col. 
Perklne,  Fri-i.-rlo  T..  TllUin.  N.  11. 
Ferkliia.  Goor([i-  A.,  Lanenborgb,  VI. 
Pcrklnn,  Oeorg.'  O^  Amei,  la. 
Fe.Wna,   Henry   K.   W..    Cambrldgepoct, 

Uau. 
Perklna,  Rpnrv  M.,  Hanowr.  Urua. 
Petklr.i,  Sidney  K.  R..  Ponth  KoraltoD,  VU 
Perrti),  Lavali  tie.  W,-looti.lll«,  Cl. 
rrttf,  A.  I...  &>ulh  Will  lam  utown,  Usaa. 

Id  C  ,  Colan 
nnn  8  ,  Clin 


f,"»"i'? 


a  11.,  1 


Potiiu,  JohD.IIo'ir 
Phelpa,  ■      -       ■ 


ji.klyn,  N.  Y. 
iler.  Cl. 
C.  F.  U.,  Turttf. 


I,  Aodarer.  Una*. 
, -le  B..  Lowell.  Vt. 

Phelpa,  Bamnel  W.,  Lombard.  III. 
Fhelpa,  Wlrithron  U.,  Ho.  KgremonU  Uaaa. 

Phllltpa,  Daniel,  .Vorth  ChelmFford,  Uaaa. 
l-hllllpa,  OeorfB  W.,  Woroeiler,  Uaaa. 
Phi  in  pa,  Juhn.  N'e-iaba  Falla,  Kan. 
Phllllpa,  I.ebbeua  li..  Oniton.  Uiaa. 
Flillllpa,  fiaiuiiel.  DIaco.  ill  eh. 
Phil  II  p>,  Bern,  Olid  serine,  Wl*. 
Phllllpa,  Thomna  D.,  Oror- "--■  "-- 


Phillip-,' 


7.  I.,  College  eprlnga,  la. 

■eorgeW..  Ofnero,  O. 

orge  Q,.  Wellealoy.  Uaaa. 
Phlppa,  William  H.,  Ponnoiiock.  Ct. 
Picket t.  Cyru I.  J..ney  Cliy.  K.  J. 


e.  Quorge,  Jr.,  Ullford,  I 
e'.JohoD..  Ypilli 


irceVLeRc 


).  C.  F.  M.,  Ea$len 


Patten,  William  A.,  EinB<ion,  n.  n. 
Patton,  JanieaL.,Qre«iirIlln.  Uleh. 
PutOB,  WilUam,  Kew  Uaeen,  Cl. 
PaUOD,  William  W.,  OVdcigo,  V\ 
Pntw,  Xdwani  R,,  BrTkeVy,  Cat. 
P»fDe.  Joaeph  O^  0,.kl«id,  Cal 
Faabodf,  Albert  B.,  8lr»Ilii\in,  >'.  H. 
Pnbody.Cbarln.AJlhhurali  AID. Uaaa. 
Paabody,  Cbwiet,  CMcaao  III. 
PaaraoB,  Jane.  B.,  Uunl  Clair,  ».  J. 


eraon.  Isue.  A.  B.  C.  F.U..  JforfA  CAlna. 

oraon' William  ll.,Ko.  aomenllle,  Uaaa, 
ke.  AlphoinJ-.SankCentrf  "'— 

b»    V.m  n      Knrth  Hniilhti..' 


Plnk'erlan,  Adsin,  '6rion,  WJ-. 

Plnkenon.  Uyroa  W.,  A.  S.  C.  P.  U..  Saulk 
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Piper,  Caleb  W.,  Sandiafield,  Mass. 
Pipe*,  Abuer  M.|  Unlonvlllo,  O. 
Pitcher,  Charlet  W.,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 
Pitkin,  Paul  U.,  Farmlngton,  N.  H. 
PixUty,  Stephen  C,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  South 

Africa, 
Place,  Olney,  New  Haven,  N.  T. 
Piatt,  Dennis,  Bouih  Norwalk,  Ct. 
PUtt,  Henry  D.,  Danvers,  111. 
Piatt,  Luther  H.,  Kureka,  Kan. 
Piatt,  M.  Fayette,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Piatt,  Merit  S.,  Glassboro'.  N.  J. 
Piatt.  William,  Maple  Rapidn,  Mich. 
Plumb,  Albert  11.,  Koflton  Highlands,  Mass. 
Plumb,  Joseph  C,  Joplin.  Mo. 
Plumer,  Alexander  K.,  WoMt  Eden,  Me. 
Poage,  George  G.,  Logan,  la. 
Pollard,  Georare  A.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Pollock,  Henry  G..  Rantoul,  111. 
Poraeroy,  Edward    N.,  West    Springfield, 

Ma«s. 
Pomoroy,  Lemuel,  Mnwcotah,  Kan. 
Pond,  Henjarain  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Pond,  Chauncey  N.,  Wauscon,  O. 
Pond,  Enoch,  linngor.  Mo. 
Pond,  Jcrcraiiih  Evarts,  Milltown,  Me. 
Pond,  William  C,  Ban  Francipco,  Cal. 
Poor,  Daniel  J.,  I^amington,  111. 
Pope,  CharlcK  H.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Pope,  G.  Staoley,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Pope,  Howard  W.,  Black  Kock,  Ct. 
Porter,  Edward  G.,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Porter,  George,  Fremont,  Neb. 
Porter,  Giles  M.,  Garnaviiie,  la. 
Porter,  Henry  D.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  KoHh 

China. 
Porter,  Jeremiah,  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  W.  T. 
Porter,  Nelnou  !>.,  Oskaloosa,  la. 
Porter,  Noah,  New  Haven.  Ct. 
Porter,  Samuel,  Livonia,  Mich. 
Porter,  BnmucI  F.,  Harmony,  N.  Y. 
Porter,  Willi  .m,  Bi-loit,  Wis. 
Porter,  William. 

Post,  Aurelian  H.,  Twinsbnrg,  O. 
Post,  Martin,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Post,  Truman  M.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Potter,  Daniel  F  ,  Brunswick,  Me. 
Potter,  Edmund  H.,  West  Somerville,  Moss. 
Potwin,  Lemuel  S.,  Hudson,  O. 
Potwln,  William  S.  Monona,  la. 
Powell,  Iwiac  l\,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Powell,  JamO'*.  Chicago,  III. 
Powell,  John  J.,  Reno,  Nev. 
Powell,  John  N.,  Medford,  Minn. 
Powell,  Llewellyn  R.,  Alliance,  O. 
Powell,  Rhys,  Delaware,  O. 
Powell,  William,  Iro  iton,  O. 
Powers,  Dennis,  Abington,  Mass. 
Pratt,  Edward  H.,  Eant  Woodstock,  Ct. 
Pratt,  Francis  G.,  Middleboro',  Muss. 
Pratt,  George  H.,  Agawam.  Mass. 
Pratt,  Horace,  Northfield,  Vt. 
Pratt,  J.  Loringj  (Strong.  Me. 
Pratt,  Llewellvn,  North  Adams,  Mass. 
Pratt,  Miner  G.,  Andover,  Moss. 
Pratt,  Parsons  8.,  Dorset,  Vt. 
Pratt,  Theodore  C.,  Hancock,  N.  H. 
Prentiss,  Norman  A.,  Aurora,  111. 
Preston.  B.  T.,  Newton,  In. 
Preston,  Ira  M.,  Marietta,  O. 
Preston,  Joseph  P.,  Kelley's  Inland,  O. 
Price,  LewiA  v..  South  Adams,  Mass. 
Prince,  Newell  A.,  Enfield.  Ct. 
Prior,  iMuic  R.,  Rehoboth,  Mass. 
Pritchar.l.  David  K.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Proctor,  Peter  P.,  New  Iberia,  La. 
Prudden,  Theodore  P  ,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Pugh,  J.  W..  Paris.  O. 
Pagh,  Thomas,  Fairfield,  Neb. 


Pullan,  Frederick  B.,  VIneland,  N.  J. 
Putnam,  Austin,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Putnam,  Georite  A.,  Millbury.  Ml 
Putnam,  Uiram  B.,  Salem,  Maaa. 
Pyke,  Charles,  Waterbory,  Ct. 

Quaife,  Robert,  Ehroy,  Wis. 
Quick,  Abram  J.,  Rochester,  N.  H. 
Quint,  Alonzo  H.,  New  Bedford,  Maaa. 

Radford.  Walter,  Fredonia,  Kan. 

Rand,  Edward  A.,  Franklin,  Mass. 

Rand,  William  A.,  South  Seabrook,  N.  H. 

Rand,  William  H.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

liankin,  A.  L.,  Tulare,  Cnl. 

Kankin,  Edward  B..  Fairfield,  Ct. 

Rankin,  J.  Eam(>s,  Washington,  D.  0. 

liankin.  Samuel  G.  W.,  Vernon.  Cu 

Ranney,  Timothy,  St.  Juhnsbury  Centre,  Vt. 

Ranslow,  Eugene  J.,  Wells  River,  Vt. 

Ransom,  George  R.,  Waverly,  la. 

liawson,  George  A.,  Churchvllle,  N.  Y. 

Rawiton,  Thomas  R.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

liay,  Charles  B.,  New  York  City. 

Ray.  John  W..  Lake  City,  Minn. 

liaymond,  Alfred  C,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

|{nymond«  Edward  N.,  Granite  Falls,  Minn. 

Rea,  Frederick,  Boston.  Mass. 

Read,  Eugene  B.,  Marietta,  O. 

Read,  Herbert  A.,  Marshall,  Mlob. 

Redcoff.  Kichard.  Sherman.  Mich. 

Rcdfield,  Charles,  Plalnfield,  Vt. 

Red  Ion,  Amos,  Abbot,  Me. 

Reed,  Albort  C,  Flu-hing,  L.  I. 

Rei'd.  Arthur  T..  Medina,  O. 

Reed.  Charles  F.,  (ill.) 

Reed,  Edward  A.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Reed,  Edward  G.,  Bennington,  Vt. 

Reed,  Frederick  A.,  East  Taunton,  Maes. 

Reed,  Glover  C,  Alliance,  O. 

Reed,  Juliufl  A.,  Columbus,  Neb. 

Reed,  L.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Heed,  Mvroa  W.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Reed,  William  C.,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Hecfl,  Henry,  Emporia.  Kan. 

Reiil,  Adam,  Salisbury,  Ct. 

Rcld,  Lewix  II.,  East  Canaan,  Ct. 

Rvlyea,  Benjamin  J..  Westpoit,  Ct. 

Ueuth,  Jacob,  Sherrill's  Mount.  la. 

Roynoldrt.  George  C,  A.B.  C.  F.  M-,  JSati* 

ern  I'ttrkey. 
Reynoldif,  L:>url8ton,  Auburn,  Me. 
Reynolds,  Willi'Un  T.,  North  Haven,  Ot. 
Rice,  Augustus  M.,  Little  Compton,  R.  L 
Rice,  Charles  B.,  Dauvers  Centre,  Mass. 
Rice,  Edwin  W  .  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Rice,  John,  Hematite,  M>. 
Rice,  Walter,  Lunenburx,  Moss. 
Rich,  Alonzo  B.,  West  Louanon,  N.  H. 
Richards.  Austin,  Boston,  Mass. 
Richards,  Charles  H.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Richards,  John  L.,  Chicag>,  111. 
Richards,  John  P.,  Bowen^burg,  III. 
Hichards,  William  M.,  Princ<toti,  Wi«. 
Richardson,  Albert  M.,  Lawreno*,  Kan. 
Richardson,  Charles  A.,  Cottonwood  PaUa^ 

Kan. 
Richardson,  Cyrus,  Keene,  N.  H. 
Richardson,  D.  Warren,  Bast  Brldgewater^ 

Mass. 
RichardHon,  Ellas  H-,  Hartford.  Ct. 
Richardson,  Gilbert  B.,  Ea«t  Alstead,  N.  H«. 
Richardrton,  Henry,  Giiead,  Me. 
Richardson,  Henry  J.,  Lincoln,  Maaa. 
Richardson,  Martin  L.,  Sturbridge,  Mms. 
Richardson,    Nathaniel,  West   Glouoeater^ 

Mass. 
Richardson,  Sanford,  A.  B.  0.  F.  M..   IF^tf— ' 

ern  Turkey, 
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Rirbirdmn,  William  T.,  Lexington,  O. 
Richmond.  Tboma*  T..  Taaot  m,  Mom. 
Rlg^,  AlfrtKl  L.,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M.,  Santee 

Affvnrj,  Dak. 
RifffTB,  1  homaa  L.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Fort 

Sollv,  Dak. 
Rir:df>U,  Ullbert,  Jr.,  Toledo.  la. 
Ritchie,  Ooorg«>,  WlIIiami»biiig.  la. 
Rohbint,  Alden  B  ,  MaMcatiae,  la. 
RobMns,  An«on  H.,  Lodi,  O. 
Robbinn,   Elijib,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Smith 

Africa. 
Robblti*,  R.  H.,  Alden.  la. 
Robbing,  HIbia  W.,  MancbcBter,  Ct. 
Roberu,  Bennett,  Franklin,  Li. 
Roberta,  O.  I^wln.  Twmoni,  Jll. 
Roberts.  II.  P.,  Watnga,  I«l. 
RoberU,  Jacob.  Auburn  dale.  Mai*s. 
Roberts,  Jamea  O..  KanPoa  City.  Mo. 
Rohorts,  Lindflcy  A.,  Athcnii,  Ala. 
RoHertt,  MorrL*.  Remnen,  N.  Y. 
Rob*>rU,  Thomas  E  ,  Ke^ne,  N.  H. 
Robie,  B«  njamln  A.,  Groton,  MRse. 
Robi.-.  Kdward.  Greenland   N.  11. 
Roble,  Thomas  8  ,  Winchondon,  Masp. 
Robinson,  Kthelfred  R.,  Mt.  Palatine,  111. 
Robloson,  Henry.  Guilford,  Ct. 
Robinson,  II.  P..  Highland,  Kan. 
Robinson,  William  A.,  Domtr,  N.  T. 
Rockwell,  tiJamuel,  Peru,  Vt 
Rockwood,  George  A.,   Rensselaer   Fulls, 

N.  Y. 
Rockwood,  Samuel  L.,  North  Weymouth, 

Maas. 
Rodfvrs,  Georgp,  Gilmanton  Iron  Work*, 

N.  li.  < 

Rodgers,  Levi,  Clan  mont,  N.  H., 
Rodman,  Da'.iel  8.,  Mont  Clair,  N.  J. 
Koe,  Alvah  D.,  Afton,  Minn. 
Rogers,  Knoch  B..  Eureka.  Ean. 
Rogers,  Henry  M.,  Webster,  Mass. 
Kogtrs,  John  A.  K.,  Berea.  Ky. 
Rogers.  Oitgood  W.,  Farmingtnn,  Me. 
Ruod,  Darid,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M  .  South  Africa, 
Rood,  Ucman,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Root,  AuKUStine  Taunton,  Mass. 
Root,  Bnrnabaj*.  JfendU  West  Africa. 
Root,  Kdward  W..  Chenaneo  Forks,  N,  Y. 
Root,  E  P.,  South  Wilbraham.  Maas. 
Root,  James  P.,  Providence,  K.  I. 

Root.  Uarvin,  Lanark,  I'l. 
Ropea,  William  L.,  Andover,  Mnss. 
Roaboro.  S.  R..  Tracy  City,  Tcnn. 
Roae,  Henry  T.,  Milwankee,  Wis. 
Ruse,  L.  P.  Orland.  Ind. 
Roae.  WllUnm  F..  Crystal  Lak^,  111. 
Hoae,  William  W.,  Rockford.  HI 
Hoaenkrans,  D.  W.,  Little  Falls,  Minn. 
Koaa,  A.  B.,  Cambridgeboro\  Pa. 
Hoaa,  A.  Ha»tingfl,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 
Koaa,  John  A.,  Beffast.  Mo. 
Hop;  Orville  A.,  Clayton,  Cal. 
Hoaaiter,  George  R..  Marietta,  O. 
|{oanc«,  Joseph  S.,  Pauldingvillo,  Mo. 
Koaae,  Tboma«  H..  San  Mateo,  Cal. 
BU>wen,  Joseph.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
liowland,  Lymnn  8.,  Saratoga  i:<pYiDg8,K.  Y. 
XLowland,  Samuel,  Garland.  Pa. 
IKowley.  George  B..  Norfolk,  N.  Y. 
liowley,  Loveland  T.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  la. 
XKowlfT*  Milirn,  Darlington,  Wis. 
Jloy,  Joseph  £..  Chicago.  III. 
Itoyec,  LeKoy,  Cli  vfland,  O. 
Huddlck, Chirles  E.,  aeveland,  O. 
Knddock,  Charlea  A.,  Cannon  River  Falls, 

Minn. 
Iluddock,  Edward  N.,  Dartford,  Wis. 
Hunnel",  Munes  T..  Sanbomton,  N.  H. 
^oaaeR,  Bzeklel,  Holbrook,  Masa. 


RuMcU,  Frank,  Kalnmazoo.  Mich. 
RuMell,  H-».rv  A.,  Colebrook,  Ct 
Russell,  WM'am   Wnshinaton.  D.  C. 
UuMell.  William  P.,  M«*mphia,  Mich. 
Rustedt.  Henry  F..  Sudbury,  Vl. 
Rybolt,  JohnC.,  Bloomlngton,  111. 
Ryder,  William  H.,  Oberlin,  O. 

Sabin,  Joel  G.,  Elkhom.  Wis. 

Sahin.  Levi  P.,  Centre,  Wis. 

Safford.  Albert  W.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

BulTord,  George  B  ,  Burlington.  Vt. 

Safford,  William  E  ,  Hud-un.  Wis. 

8allcnbarh,  Henry  H..  Lincoln.  Neb. 

Salmon,  Edmund  P.,  Belnit,  Wis. 

Salmon,  Edward  P.,  Dep^re,  Wis, 

Paltrr,  Chnrlea  C  ,  Waverly,  III. 

SHl:er,  William   Burlington.  la. 

8amiK)n,  Arooa  J  ,  St.  A 'bans,  Vt. 

Sanborne,  Geor«.'e  E..  Hartford,  Ct. 

Sanders,  Clarendon  M.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo- 
ming. 

Sanderson,  Alonzo,  Be<1ford,  Mich. 

Handeraon,  Joseph.  WcMport,  Ct, 

Sands,  J-^bn  D.,  Belmont.  la. 

San  ford.  Baalli>,  East  Bridgewater,  Mars. 

Sanford,  Klia*  B..  Thomaston.  Ct. 

Panford,  Enoch,  Uaynham,  Ma^ia. 

Sanford.  W.  C,  Oak  Grove,  Wis. 

Pan'onl,  William  H.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Sargent,  Frank  D..  Brook:ine,  N.  II. 

Snrgent,  George  W..  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Sargent,  Roccr  M.,  Harri^town.  III. 

Savage,  George  8.  F.,  Chicago.  111. 

Savngt*,  John  K  .  Kalkai>ka,  Mich. 

Savage,  John  W..  ('.inton,  Mass. 

Sav  ge.  William  T.,  Godfrey.  III. 

Sawin,  Theophllos  P.,  Middfeboro'.  Mass. 

Sawin  T.  Parsnna,  Janetville.  Wi«. 

8chauffler,  Henry  A.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Ana- 
tria. 

Sch  lerer,  John.  LaG range.  Mo. 

Scheuerle,  G..  (la.) 

Bohllchter.  .Tohn  B..  Pterllne,  Kan. 

SchloAcer,  Georgi*,  Paxton,  111. 

Schneider,  Jacob.  (la.) 

Schofipld,  William,  Berlin,  Vt. 

Soofield.  Abiixhai,  Hartford.  WIk. 

Bcofleld,  William  C.  Webster,  N.  H. 

Scotford.  John,  Louisville,  Kan. 

8«'0tt,  Charles,  Springfield.  Mass. 

Scott,  Darius  B.,  Lynnfleld  Centre,  Mass. 

Scott,  George  H..  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Scott,  George  R.  W.,  FItchburg,  Mass. 

Scott,  Neloon.  Ea»t  Granville,  Ma>8. 

Scoville,  Samuel,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

S<-rlbncr,  L<>onard  M.,  St.  Mary'8,  Ean. 

Scud«ier,  Evarts,  Great  Barrington,  Ma»a. 

Scuddt-r,  Henry  M.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Scudder,  William  W..  Gla.-t.^nbury,  Ct. 

Seabury,  Edwin,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Seabury,  Joseph  B.,  Lowell,  MafS. 

Seagrave,  Jamew  C,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Bearle,  Richard  T..  Windsor,  Vt. 

Seaton,  Churles  M.,  Colchester,  Vt, 

Seaver,  William  K.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Seccombo,  Charles.  St.  Helena,  Neb. 

Se«'ley,  Raymond  IL,  Haverhill,  Ma^s. 

Beelye,  Julius  H.,  Amherst,  Mai>s. 

Seelye,  L.  Clark,  Northampton,  Mnss. 

Seclyc,  Samuel  T.,  Kasthampton,  Mass. 

Selden,  Calvin.  Aurora,  III. 

Seldeu,  Edward  G.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Sellers,  Edwin  B.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sengestache,  J.  H.  H..  Wood\ille.  Ga. 

Sessions,  Alexander  J.,  Beverly,  Ma«s. 

Sessions,  Joseph  W.,  Westminster.  Ct. 

Sessions,  Samuel,  St.  John's.  Mich. 

Severance,  Milton  L.,  Orwell,  Vt. 
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Sewall,  Albert  C,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

fcjewall,  David  B.,  York.  Me. 

Bewail,  Juhn  S.,  Bangor.  Mu. 

Bewail,  Jotham,  JJ.mcrick,  M<>. 

Hewail,  Jotham  B.,  Brunswick,  Me. 

Bewail,  William,  Norwich.  Vt. 

Bewail,  William  S..  St.  Albanti,  Mc. 

Seward,  Edwin  D.,  Laclede,  Mo. 

Beward,  D.  M.,  Moriah,  N.  Y. 

Bexton,  Willi.»m  C.,  Perry  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Bcymoar,  Bela  N.,  New  Ipswich,  N.  II. 

Seymour.  Cbarlen  N.,  Tolland,  Ct. 

Seymour,  Cbailes  K.,  Newbury  port,  Mais. 

Suymour,  Henry,  KHSt  Hawluy,  Mohs. 

Seymour,  Joel  M.,  Brookfieid,  Maot. 

Bhafer,  Archibald  S.,  Cary'n  Mil-,  N.  Y. 

Bhunuon,  Osoar  J..  Kinpuria,  Kan. 

Sbaituck,  AmoA  F.,  Ilollis,  N.  11. 

Bhattuck. Calvin  S.,  MiUville,  N.  Y. 

Sliaw,  Edwin  W.,  Lawrence,  Mich. 

Shaw,  Horatio  W.,  t^abetha,  Kan. 

SlirtW,  Luther,  Tallmtidgi*,  O. 

Shay,  John  IL,  Beardatown,  III. 

Hhed't.  Charles,  Wiiseca,  Minn. 

Bheldon,  Charles  B.,  Kxcel^ior.  Minn. 

Sheldon,  Stewart,  A.  U.  M.  8.,  Yankton, 
Dak. 

Sheldou,  Winthrop  D.,  Colorado  Springs, 
Col. 

Bhepard,  Thomas,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Shepley,  Davi<i,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Hheiman,  K.  8.,  Prairie  City,  la. 

Sherman,  Floyd  E.,  W^yandotte,  Kan. 

Shi  rrill,  A  Ivan  F.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Sherrill,  Dana,  Forrest.  III. 

SherrlU,  Franklin  G.,  White  City,  Kan. 

Sherwln,  John  O.,  Monomonec,  Wi«. 

Sliiere,  Philip  B.,  West  Somervihe,  Mass. 

Shiiin,  Robert  K.,  Qnincy,  111. 

Shlpherd,  Fayette,  uberlln,  O. 

Sbipman,  b<amuel  B.,  Cleveland,  0.!| 

Shipnian,  Thomas  L.,  Jewett  City,  Ct. 

Shirley,  Arthur,  Conway,  MasH. 
Shirrell,  Samuel  D.,  Fairllaven,  Vt. 

Uhorev,  H.  Allen,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bhurtfeff,  David,  Shirley,  Mass. 

Bikes,  Lewis  E.,  Vienna,  Kan. 

Hlmmons,  IL  C,  Mari*hall,  Minn. 
Simpson,  Adam,  Fairmont,  Minn. 
Sims,  J.,  Nevada,  Cal. 
Sinnett,  Charles  N.,  Lebanon.  Me. 
Bkcele,  John  P.,  East  Bloom  field,  N.  Y. 
Skeele,  Henry  M.,  Turner  Junction.  111. 
Bkenlelbury,  W.  H.,  Wacoustn,  Mich. 
Skinner,  Alfred  L.,  BucKnport,  Me. 
Skinner,  George  W.,  Wellsvilie,  Kan. 

Slater,  Charles.  Prairie  City,  la. 

Sleeper,  William  T.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Blyter,  S.  S.,  Smyrna.  Mich. 

Small,  Uriah  W.,  Wilton,  Me. 

Smart,  William  S.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Andrew  J.,  Neosho,  Mo. 

Smith,  Arthur  H.,  A.   B.  C.  F.  M.,  North 

China. 
Smith,  Asa  B.,  Rocky  Hill.  Ct. 
Smith,  Aea  D.«  Uanover,  N.  U. 
Smith,  Azro  A.,  Ashby,  Mass. 
Smith,  Bozalt  el,  West  Hartford,  Vt 
Smith,  Burritt  A.,  Middletown,  Ct. 
Smith,  Carlos,  Akron,  O. 
Smith,  O'larles,  Ardover,  Mass. 
Smith,  ChirleH  B.,  West  Medford,  Mms. 
Smith,  Charles  S.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 
Smith,  Eben,  Middlebury,  Vt. 
Smith,  Edward  A.,  Fnrmlngton,  Ct. 
Smith,  Edward  G.,  Essex,  Muss. 
Smith,  Edwin,  Barre,  Mass. 
Smith,  Edwin  F.,  Beuzonia,  Mich. 
Smith,  Edwin  G.,  Morrison,  Hi. 


Smith,  Edward  H.,  Morrison,  TU. 

Smith,  Elijah  P..  Dan\ille,  la. 

Smith,  Emerson  F.,  Northport,  Mich. 

Smith,  Ezra  N.,  Solon,  Me. 

Smith,  George  Banbury,  N.  11. 

Smi!h,  George.  Genesee,  Wis. 

Smith,  Geo*^ge  8.,  Raleigh,  N.  O. 

Smith,  Henry  B.,  Greenfield  lliU,  Ct. 

Smith,  Hinds,  Oberlln,  O. 

Smith,  Ira  H  ,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Smiih,  Irera  W.,  Otis.  Mass. 

Smith,  Isaac  B.,  Sother,  Kan. 

Smith,  Isaiah  P.,  Dover,  N.  U. 

Smith.  James  A.,  Unionville.  Ct. 

Smith,  James  K.,  Betcher,  III. 

Smith,  James  W.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  HawaUan 

Inlandt, 
Smith,  J.  Malcolm,  Cedar  Springs,  Mich, 
.Smith.  J.  MorgAU,  Grand  Rapias,  Mich. 
Smith,  John  C,  Winchester.  N.  H. 
Smith,  John  F.,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M.,  I'urkqf. 
Smith,  Jotteph,  Orlaod.  Mc. 
Sniith,  Joseph  E.,  Marion,  Ala. 
Smith,  Joseph  E.,  Andover,  O. 
."-mith,  Judson,  Oberlin,  Mo. 
Smith,  Lowell,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Bawaiiati 

Smitii,  Lucius,  Btrongsville,  O. 
Smith,  Mofies,  Jackson,  Mich. 
Smith,  Nathaniel,  Genoseo,  III. 
Smith,  Nicholas  B.,  Plaiufield.  N.  J. 
Smith,  Oscar  8.,  Btrykersville,  N.  Y. 
Smith,  Thomas  8.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  CtyUm. 
Smith,  Wilder,  Roekford,  III. 
Smith,  William,  Oswego.  N.  Y. 
,  Sniith,  William  A.,  Murrisville,  N.  Y. 
Smith,  WMIiiam  J.,  Newell.  la. 
Smith,  William  8.,  West  Newton,  Mmi. 
Smyth,  Egbert  C,  Andover,  Mass. 
Sncll,  M.  Porter,  Washington,  D. O. 
SncU,  R.  B..  Ban  Bnenaventura,  Cal. 
Siell,  William  W..  Rushf*rd,  Minn. 
Snelrton,  Floyd,  Midway.  Ga. 
Snider,  Solomon,  Coral,  Mich, 
tnow,  Benjamin  G.,  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  Afler*" 

nfMa. 
Snow,  Benjamin  P.,  Alfred,  Me. 
Snow,  Franklin  H.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
Snow.  Roswell  R..  Elgin,  111. 
Snowden,  J.  E.,  Oskaloosa.  la. 
Somerville.  W.  C,  Coventry,  Vt 
Boule,  J.  T.,  South  Vigo,  Ind. 
Southgate,  Charles  M.,  Dedham.  Mam. 
South  worth.  Alden,  Woodstock,  Ot 
South  worth,  Benjamin,  Wells,  Me. 
Southworth,  Francis,  Portland,  Me. 
Spalding,  George  B.,  Dover,  N.  U. 
Spalding,  Samuel  J.,  Newburyport,  MaM. 
Span  Ming,  Lysander  T.,  Broad  Brook,  Ct 
Bpauldlng,  William  A.,  Lynn,  Mast. 
Spauldinir,  William  8..  Lynn,  Mass. 
Spear.  Charles  V.,  -Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Spear,  William  E.,  Dunbai^»n,  N.  H. 
Speare^.  Lewis  B.,  Charlcstown,  Maat. 
Hpees,  Francis,  Red  Lake  Agency,  Minn. 
Spell,  William,  Greenwood  Centre,  la. 
Spelman,  Levi  P.,  Stanton.  Mich. 
Spence,  Adam  K.,  Nashvdle,  Tenn. 
Spencer,  J.  G.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Spooner,  Charles,  Olivet,  Mich. 
Spoor,  Cirange  H.,  Dowa^lao,  Mich. 
Spraguo,  F.  M.,  Sparta,  Wis. 
Bprague,  William  P.,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M.,  NctikM'' 

China. 
Spring,  Lcvcrett  W.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
Spring,  SHmuel,  East  Hartford,  Ou 
Sprole,  W.  T.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Spyker,  Simon,  Ithaca,  Wis. 
Squires,  Norman  J ,  North  Manohafter,  O^^ 
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a,  OfOrp  P..  So.  WcTBOBlk,  1 

n.  Kobcn  V-  niwET-llc  Ct 
~  FtindfUp.  Wli. 


r,  DuM,  A.B.C.F.M^  WtMmTrr' 


BI.JdIui.  B^D«.-<. 
Stfann,  Cbirk*  C^ 


B.  C.  P.  H^  ir>«lm 

O.  D^  Znisbrota,  HIbb. 
'"    --■--  -  H. 


BturnCt  Jostsh  H..  Epplnc,  X. 
eubbtni,  Chuln  E..  C^Hton 
8UbblDi.  lUiu  C.  SpriDBfidd. 
Buclr,  Cbvln  £..  WlnoMkl,  V .. 
BuTliDC,  (iMnR.  StnvTiJIc.  la. 
Burnt,  Alfred,  Wot  W^HUi.lT>Mer.  Vt. 
Bttmu,  Auhrl  i.,  ProTirt,  HI, 
Btneu.  Hnrr  A..  Brtchtm,  Waaa. 
Bmnx,  Jfdrdiili  D„  Silolt,  WU. 
Bum*.  Monlj  .t ..  CuhuMI,  MaM. 
Bl«T*D«>a,  JobD  O.,  UlFwonh.  Ci. 
BtcniuaB,/ohD  fL,  Curnriw,  Hteh. 
Blewut,  Amw,  Plit'fDTd.  Vt. 
■•wmn,  JercoiUb  D.,  Ultte  V*tlrT.  IT-  T. 
BIcwan,  « llliun  C,  Lockrlbrd.  C-' 


HUmKin,  H^nr?  A.,  UlniMip  .lla,  UIdd. 
BUncbfleld.  JuaLih  P.,  LoTrll,  He. 
Bloddard,  Jimf  P..  Biron.  lU. 
Pioddud.  .ToiIkii  B..  CtiHhin,  CU 
Btoddan,  William,  BownM.  Wit. 
BtoiHk  Aodrew  L.,  Bao  Tiutritto,  Cil. 
eura*.  Baman  K.,  FiyrbiirB.  Ur. 
Btone,  Clanadon  A.,  Hopktnton,  M.  R. 
Butte,  If dward  O,  tfoatli  Koj  alnon,  Hai 
BloH,  Edward  P..  PcmbrDks.ia.  B. 
Bmm,  6«>rse,  Xonh  Troy.  Vt. 
Btone,  Karrej  M.,  Wanhlnotan,  Kui. 
Bton*.  Jamai  P..  Blgbgau,  Vt. 
none,  John  F.,  Mantpillcr,  Vt. 
Slonc,  L«yl  II..  Canitton.  Vt. 
— —  ■"-'— lO..  Hnnkerfllll.  ni. 

3..Bri»klTii,N'.T. 

yD.  p..  eprlngfleld. 

_,  G..Oakblll,U*. 

Btortr,  JdUui  E..  Lockpon,  III. 
Biorn,  Henrr  M.,  New  York  Clly. 
Biom,  Rkharil  B.,  Brooklfn,  N.  T. 
Blona,  Bj\-rftei  Ii.,  Qaindaro,  Kan. 
BloutvnbutB,  Lako  I.,  Scbooler'a  Uoantaln, 

K.J. 
Blowa.  CalTin  E.,  Hartford,  Cl. 
tnooe,  John  U.,  HubbardiWo,  Maai. 
Stove II.  AbUab,  Krvlni.  Itaaa. 
Stowell,  Aleiaider  D.,  Mineillle,  S.  T. 
Sltaaenbnreb.  George,  Uerriciu,  N.  T. 
BtmtloB,  H.  W.,  Albany,  Or. 
IjIiMiau.  8.  Far,  WhiiatDii,  III. 
Birept,  Ueorgf  ^,  Eicler,  B.  H. 
tluect.  Owen,  Idwall,  HaH. 
Bimter,  tfereno  <K.,  SMbro 

StriiAlaiid,  tlleah  W„  Pr.nt 

8tn*k7.  Uichael  E.,  New  Ycirk  C 
Bavom.  O.  B..  Qrorntoini,  Ct. 
BiroBS,  Cbirlea.  BlnfSlBi,  N.  Y. 
Binnig,  llavlil  A.,0a1erlilBe,  Maa. 
etroos,  Kdward,  Wnt_Bolbi 


>k,0. 


Elniilhan  E„  Wallbam,  kaar 
C.  PHiion,  III, 
lb  H.,  Forodale,  Oal. 


Ptfa^,  Jaae*  W-  ITorltflpId,  UIbb. 
finrng.  Jobs  C  Chain  Lakf  Cmtir.  Uln 
emaa^  tii^ali  CiaBda-kr.  O. 
eiiian.  Eotert.  6it»  l(<.BDIah>,  la. 
Smrsra,  Albert  G„  A,  B.  C.  F.  U„  Vi-n 

Bunaa,  l^ooaa  R..  Greenlb-U  Hllla.  Ct. 

___.__■_..-    a,ni,„r„,_ 

^-kMniill*.  III. 

._ r..  U'l'oeU.la. 

,   WUilm   H.,    Weil     Tfit-gn 


■tek  E..  Gard'n-r.  : 
u  il..  J^-J 
it,jB<1aB3l.,Jr., 


BsBDrr.Oiulea  R,  Uobhhi.  V.naa, 
Bnmver,  Ckulra  E.,  Chleafu.  LL 

^tea,  Vnillao.  Olti#  BruKb.  N'tb. 

,    Swata,  Aa«naiii<C..  Wr«  Wanvn,  Uw 

i^KSlB.  Oeurn  F..  Prpr»rrll.  SlaM. 

Swallow,  JcHph  E.,  AlfoM.  WaH. 

I    Swift, AirtedB-Kowbur^Vt. 
Swift,  Ulpfaalft  T.,  Deumirt.  la. 

STlvfMcr,  Challea  3..   Ferdliii  Hllli.  U 

Tade,  K.  O..  BorkllD,  Cal. 
Ta  bat,  Berjamin,  Coancll  Blafft.  la. 
Talbot,  Hron  L.,  Darliaai,  S.  B. 
Takou,  Daniel  6..  Ba-  gor.  Ifi'. 
'    Tanner,  Edward  A.,  Jot  Ptalrlt.  IH. 
Tappan,  Bacitamin,  Xorrldcewurk,  Mr. 
Tappan,  Cbarlw  I.,  i^andwlrh,  K.  H. 
Tappan,  DaDM  [>.,  Weld.  Ve. 
Tarboi.  IncreaM  !c.,  Wm  Newtoo,  U 
Tailock,  Jobn,  Pl[t.llfld.  Msm. 
Tatlor.bckld  D.,  WcUhfirld. O. 
Tavlor.  HdwaM,  Blngbaiupion.  .S'.  T. 
Taylor,  Bonce  J.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Hi 

TaTlar.'jaiiiet  P,.Ba(igalDck.  Ulcb. 
TajJor,  JammiJi,  Ptvrtdeoer.  B.  I. 
Tatlor.  John  O..  Kebrsiki  CItT.  N'eb. 
Taylor,  John  I. .  Andotrr,  )la.>a. 
Tajlsr,  JiAn  P  .  Newport,  tC  I. 
Tayior,  Lalhrop,  Wbe»f~   "' 

Taylor,  y '">■— 

Taylor. 

ill,  Albert  K..'DlaFBII1,  kan. 
I  TL-ller,  Daiiltl  W.,  SldgaBcld.  Ct. 
I    T.mi.KCb.rl»,Ot«go,  Mlrh. 

rimi'ti',  Jctlah  U.,  FraniliiEhaia,  UaN. 
Tenney.  Chartea.  Cbeilrr.  N.  H. 
Tenney.  Edward  P ,  Aiblmd.  Maai. 
Tenney,  Franela  V..  S^uiua  C-nlre.  UnM. 
I    Tenney,  Henry  U..  Blrubfovlllc,  U. 
'    Tenney-  Leonard.  Barre.  Vt. 


_  .  rmbury,  George  A.,  PlymQuTh,  Uoh. 
Teakibnry,  G«ree  F.,  Lyman.  Me. 
Tharher.  Ueurn.  leva  Cliy.  le. 


'■:  A.  ^C." 


:s:ii.- 


r,  David  H..  K< 


Dundee 

1  Wind 


Thayeri  Henry  O.,  Woolwich.  Ue. 
Tbayer.J  Heorv,  Andortr.  Haaa. 
Thayer.  O.  B.,  Wllmot,  Wl.. 
Thayer.  I'eler  B..  OarUnd,  Ue. 
Thayet,  Tharher.  NBWport.  "  ' 
Thayer.  Wlill.m  M.,  FrHr--' 
Thayer.  Wllllani  —    " 
TI«oaa,  Channi 


HnkKr,  Um. 
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[Jan. 


Thomm,  Davil.  Bl?  Rock,  111. 
Thoiuiui.  D.  D..  KI>€>nHbiirg.  Pa. 
Th:)inft«,  Hugh  E.,  IMt^uburir,  Pa. 
Thomas,  Isciac,  Cuniherland.  Md. 
Thnman,  J.  M.,  AUianco.  O. 
IMiomaa,  Jnhn  H.,  Ebenshurg,  Pa. 
Thoraan,  Orro  A.,  Ulcljfi-rd.  X.  Y. 
Thomas.  Kcucn,  Bro<>kline,  Maog. 
ThomtR,  Rich  .rd  P.,  d^priuglleld,  O. 
Thomas,  Kobort  I> ,  Columbus.  O. 
Thoma*,  William  H.,  buccfiMi,  J*.  Y. 
Thome,  Arthtir  M.,  Memphis,  Mo. 
Thompson,  Augustus  C.^  Boston  Highlands, 

Mass. 
Thompson,  Charles  "W.,  Danville,  Vt. 
Thompson.  Frank,  Windhnm,  Ct. 
Thompson,  George,  Lolund,  Mich. 
Thompson,  Georgi»  W.,  ."^tratham,  N.  H. 
Thompson.  Howard  B.,  Keiiotrg,  la. 
Tliompson.  J.  Charles,  Pctoskey,  Mich. 
Thompson,  John  C,  Clreeniifld.  O. 
I'hompson,  Leander.  North  Wobnrn,  Mam. 
Thompson,  Mitchell,  Helena,  Texas. 
Thompson,  Nsithan,  Boxborouirh,  Mass. 
Thompijon,  (»ren  C,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Thompson,  llubrrt  M.,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
Thompson,  yarruol  H.,  Do  Soto,  Wis. 
Thomp-on,  Thomas  W.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M., 

Xorth  China. 
Thomp.-op,  Wllllnm,  Hartford,  Ct, 
Ttiompson,  Wlliinm  ?».,  Acton,  Me. 
Thomson,  \V  illiHm  J.,  Newlngton,  Ct. 
Thornton,  Jam(>s  B  ,  Onkhill,  Mo. 
Thrall,  Homer,  Lilehfleld,  O. 
Thrall,  Samuel  R..  Galccburg,  III. 
Thurston,  Henry  W.  L.,  Qo^hen,  N.  H. 
Thurston,  John  K..  Whitinfvlllo,  Mass. 
Thurston,  IMiila'ider,  Dorchester,  MafS. 
Tlinrston,  ICieliaid  B.,  Saybrook,  Ci. 
Thurston.  Stephen,  So  irsport,  M**. 
Thwing,  Edw  ird  P.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Thyng,  John  H.,  lirattloboro*,  Vt. 
Tillotson,  Ge(»rge  J.,  Rooky  Hill,  Ct. 
Tilton,  Georifo  H.,  Wolfboro',  N.  H. 
Ttmlow,  Ueman  H.,  Sou'hingion,  Ct. 
TliKflcy,  Edwin  S..  Houthvillc,  Mass. 
Tingley,  Mai  shall,  Hiair,  Nob. 
Tinker,  .Anscm  P..  Auburn,  Me. 
Titcomb,  Piiilip,  Plvmpton,  Mass. 
Titcomb,  Stephi-n,  F.irmington,  Me. 
Tltsworth.  Adoniram  J.,  Westfield,  MaM. 
Tobey,  Ii»aac  K..  Brownsdaic,  Minn. 
Todd,  A.  E.,  Stnatrt,  la. 
To<ld,  James  I)..  Wabasha,  Minn. 
Todd,  John,  Tahor,  la. 
Todd,  John  E..  N"ew  Haven.  Ct. 
Tolman,  Gi-orge  B.,  Brookflold,  Vt. 
Tomktns.  Janiis,  Kcwanee,  III. 
1'omlinson,  Joseph  A..  Canaan,  Ct. 
Tomliiison,  >l.  I^ii^an.  Simsburv,  Ct. 
Tompkins,  James,  Kewanee,  Hi. 
T<mipkinj»,  Fra^^k  P.,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 
Tompkins,  Georve  T.,  Macrnolia,  la. 
Tompkins,  Wi  11  im  R.,  Wrentham,  Mau. 
Tomson,  G.  W.,  Elizabethpon,  N.  J. 
Tones,  Isaac  X.,  Dallas  City,  III. 
Torrey,  Charles  C,  Charlotte,  Vt. 
Torrey,  Henry  A.  P.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Torrey,  Joseph,  Yarmouth,  Me. 
Towlc,  Charles  A.,  South  Chicago,  111. 
Towle,  J.imes  A.,  PaincsviUe,  O. 
Towler,  Thomas,  llnrt,  Mich. 
Tracy,  Alfrctl  E.,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 
T  racy,  Caleb  B.,  Wiimot.  N".  H. 
Tracy,  Willlnm,  Lncon,  Hi. 
Trask,  John  L.  R.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
Treat,  Charles  R  ,  Greenwich,  Ct. 
Treat,  Sciah  B..  Boston,  Mass. 
Trowbridge,  John  P.,  Standish,  Me. 


Trowbridge.  T.  C,  Aintah, 
Trumbull.  H.  Clay,  pjilladelphia.  Pa. 
Tuck.  Jeremy  W.,  Jewett  City,  Ct. 
Tucker,  Ebcnezcr,  Randolph  County,  Ind. 
Tucker,  Joshua  T.,  Chlcopeo  Falls,  Muss. 
Tucker,  Richard  A.,  Dudley,  N.  C. 
Tu'kerman,  Lewis  B.,  AusUnburg,  O. 
Tufis.  James,  Monso",  Mass. 
Tunnell,  Robert  M.,  Wyandoite,  Kftn. 
Tupper,  Henry  M..  Ontario,  UL 
Turner,  Asa,  Onkaloosa,  la. 
Tur  er,  Edwin  B  ,  Owego.  N.  Y. 
Tum.r,  Josiah  W..  8trong*vllle, O. 
Turner,  William  W.,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Tuthill.  Edward  B  ,  Mar:inez.  Cat. 
Tuthill,  Georg**  M.,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 
Tuttie,  Harmon  H.,  Worthlngton,  Minn. 
Tutilo.  William  G.,  Ware,  Mass. 
Tuxbury,  Franklin,  Boston,  Mass. 
Twinit.g.  Kinsley,  Providence,  K.  I. 
Twitchell,  Joseph  H  ,  Hartford,  Qu 
Twitchell,  Royal,  New  Munich,  Minn. 
Twitchell,  Justin  E.,  CIt-veland,  O. 
Twombly,  Alexanders., Oharlestowo, Msm. 
Tyler,  Amory  H.,  Monson,  Me. 
Tyler,  Charles  M.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Tyler,  Henry  M.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Tyler,  .Josiah,  A.  B.  C.  F.  .M.,  Soulh  Afrka, 
Tyler,  William  S.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Underwood,  Almon,  Irvington,  N.  J. 
Unflerwood,  Rufii«  8.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 
Updyke,  Stephen  G.,  Pent  Water,  Mlcb. 
Upson,  Henry,  New  Preston,  Conn, 
rpson,  O.  E.,  Lewis,  N.  Y. 
Upton,  Augustus  G.,  Windham,  O. 
Upton,  John  U.,  LakcTille,  la. 

Vaill,  Henry  M..  Cape  Elizabeth.  Uo. 
VaUI.  William  K  ,  PackardviUe,  Masa. 
Valentine,  Peter,  Mt   Sterling,  Wis. 
Valliett,  Louis,  Highland,  111. 
Vanderveer,  David  N.,  Chicago,  HI. 
Van  Antwerp.  John,  Mor»*nri,  Mich. 
Van  Auken.  Helmas  11.,  Augusta,  Mlcb. 
Van    de  Kreeke,  Guy,  Boston  lll^hlanda, 

Mass. 
Van  Homo,  Mahton,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Van  N«ir.len,  Charles  W.,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 
Van  Wascner,  Allen  J..  Elmwood,  111. 
Van  Wagner,  James  M.,  Hedalia,  Mo. 
Vaudrey,  T.  A.,  Bcuicia,  Cal. 
Veltz,  Christina  F.,  Crete,  Neb. 
Verney,  James,  West  I^roy,  Mich. 
Vetter,  John,  ti^torling,  Kan. 
Vinton,  John  A.,  Winchester  Mass. 
Virgin,  Samuel  U.,  220  E.  I24th  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Volentine,  Thomas  J.,  Ottawa,  lU. 
Voorhees,    Louis    B.,   North    Weymoath, 

Mass. 
Vorce,  Jub.i  H.,  Derby.  Ct. 
Vof^e,  James  G.,  Providence,  R.  L 
Votaw,  Ellba  U.,  Brooklyn,  O. 

Wadhams,  Jonathan,  Charles  City,  la. 
Wadsworth,  Thomas  A..  Poplar  Grove,  HI, 
Wain  Wright,  G«orge  W.,  Raymond,  Wis, 
Walto.  Henry  H.,  New  York  City. 
Waite,  Hiram  H.,  Hopklnton,  N.T. 
Wakefield,  William,  La  Harpe.  111. 
Walcott,  Dana  M.,  Orange  Valley.  N.  J. 
Wulcott,  Jeremiah  W ,  Ripen,  AVU. 
Waldo,  LeviF..  Fraakfott,  Mich. 
Waldron,  Datdel  W„  Boston,  Maaa, 
Wales,  Fred.  H.,  Riverside,  Cai. 
Wnlcs,  Henry  A..  I^cominster,  Masa* 
Walker,  Aldace,  Walllngford.  Vt. 
Walker,  Charles  8.,  South  Amherat,  Mesa. 


Lisitf 


»9 


r^voiM7.3r.T. 

iMMlP^    -       « 


rm,  Anbel  <X,  2  jracoM.  27.  T. 
ra,  G«ufse,  C^ajitattuyhSe. 
rB.G«offv»T^t^B.a#.  IC^ 


WDHniP., 

!■•  Alfred  T^  Manhiril.  Mick. 

M.  Willlaa  A^  Marto^  U. 
Ntk,  John  A ,  X«w  Wlatev,  DL 
G«om  F^  B«ehti.  <X 
OtteB^HerMT.Xiek. 
T.  Vlraak.  EdATtowB, 
,DiividF^A.B.aP. 


,  H.  W.  H^  Unloa  ValleT,  X.  Y. 
AlWrt,  HMiprt— d,  K.  u. 
OhMias  a,  HiMdal*.  K.  B. 
a  P..  dhrldoo.  VU 
Cjnu  L..  Peoria,  m. 
John  P.,  If  MhMpMi^,  OL 
Th9au«,  Wilmlngtoo,  ST.  T* 
MBe«,  I^irmiee,  lfi.>lL 
r.  J.,  ThavTitle,  IlL 
4win  B^  Bo«U»n,  ICms. 
tepheo  W.,  Gremt  Fkll«,  l!".  H. 
ni«>ii  Dm  Sta^plcn,  WU. 
Sdwio  B.,  8enee«,  Kaa. 
WlltUm.  Ashton,  Pk. 
,  G«org6  J^  Macon,  Qa. 
,  John  C.  Wheaton,  III. 
,  Bobert  If.,  Berlia,  WIc 
1,  Peter,  Lanning.  Im. 
CharlM  T.,  Xorwicta  Town,  Ct. 
CoM«  C,  MAnsfield,  Ct. 
'iUiam  M.,  Marine  Mills,  Minn, 
f amee,  Danby,  N.  T. 
Xarton,  Keoknk.  la. 
,  Jo«hua  W.,  Maiden,  Mana. 
I,  Whetfler  M.,  Smith  Centre,  Kan. 
•hbel  8.,  Fairfield,  la. 
eorge  W.,  FitebTille,  O. 
irnes.  Mill  bnry,  Man. 
>hn  H.,  Kingston.  B.  I. 
Tilton  FaitOD,  Wis. 
OSes  H.,  Lower  Waterford,  Vt. 
afas  P.,  MMSon,  N.  U. 
;>encer  B.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  India. 

DND  SERIES.  — YOU  DC     NO.  I. 


Tie. 


.t^Mjm. 
'C«  Xrv-nnsc  X.  B. 

DMrka.X.  H. 

Wlh*.  SaKMi  J.,  0.«9«^  .  iX 

M.  &.  t>iLa=apoaN  Isd. 
^«  Jeka.  West  ASi«<>»c>i«t#k. 
E.  Lvma^  M^  £ad«^?hva»  t*^ 

,JoteS^B«(*«.0. 
t.>r«.  AJhcd  A.  An- la.  la. 
r.ChsrtssH. 
r,  Heuy  M^  Be^%  Wik 
r.  JmI  F.,  a.  B.C.  F.  M., 


Wbxtoo,  Jaaan  M. 

ITaiaeawM*,  WiOias  U..  BrZvkya,  X.  T. 

Wbitsier.  Chartasi,  D«aB««Ti..e.  M«w 

Wbtttie  wy.  lAartes  M..  ^pe  towyniy  ST.  T. 

WbittfeMjr,  K:ipka^  Wa^ir.fUMi,  D.  C 

Wartticeer,  H.  U.,  Cris«ori.  la. 

WhitSlescT,  Jos*pa,  Beriia,  Ct. 

K..  JaeksonriUa,  IlL 


WhitUeser.  WUIiaa,  X«v  Uav«n.  Ci. 

Wiek«a.  TbMsas  A.,  Pfterv^  Ciij.  Mo. 

Wieftham, Jj«rph  \>^  MAacheiter,  Vl« 

Wigb^  I>aaiei,  Xatiet,  MaM. 

W&ieox,  Aahcr  H.,  Oroion,  CL 

Wilodx,  Secb  M.,  Unooln.  111. 

Wild.  Aael  W ,  Peacham,  Vu 

Wild,  Bdward  P.,  Xewport,  VL 

Wild,  J.,  Brooktyn,  X.  Y. 

Wilder,  Bynuui  A.,  A.  B.  a  F.  M.,  S«MSk 

Africa. 
Wilder,  J.  C.,  Chuiotte,  Vt. 
Wilder,  Mo<es  EL,  Brooklra,  X.  Y. 
Wilder.  8.  P.,  Brandon,  Vt. 
Wilev,  Charies  W..  Him^oldt,  la. 
Wilkinson,  Beed.  Fslrtletd,  la. 
Wilkinson,  ThomM  K.,  Colon  Grore,  Wis. 
WIlLird.  Andrew  J..  Burliugtoi,  Vt. 
Willard.  Henry,  Pl*iMView,  Minn. 
Willard,  James  L.,  Westvil  v,  Ot. 
Willard.  John,  Marlb.>rough,  Masn. 
Willard,  8«mnel  Q..  Colchester,  Ct. 
Willcoz,  Q.  Bnckln«h«m,  Stamford,  Ct. 
WillGox,  William  H.,  Bead!  ig,  MaM. 
Wl  lett,  Mahloo,  San  Jos^.  Cal. 
Willey,  Austin,  Xorthfiell,  Minn. 
Wllley,  Charles,  New!le!d,  X.  J. 
Wiliey,  Isaac,  Pembrokf,  X.  U. 
Will^y,  Sama^rl  H.,  S^nt  \  Cruz,  Cal. 
Wllley,  Worcester,  Andiver,  M  iss. 
Williams,  Aaron,  San  Frnnciscu,  Cal. 
Wllllam-i.  B.  H.,  Watervllle,  X.  Y. 
WUIixmo,  Ch  yxVe^  U.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
WiUiams,  Kdward  F.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Willlioia,  Edwin  6.,  UlnDupolla,  HIdh. 
Williaiui,  FruDst*.  CUpUii,  Oi. 
WlLll'iiiir,  Fn»cl>  F.,  BoylalsD,  Uu. 
Wlllltmn,  Qtorgt,  UtcliflsM,  V"*- 


a,  Uotue  B.,  Almoni,  Uich. 

VUlliun 

.,HughB.,H.ior).ld,»I.T. 

WIUlHDl 

..Johu.Htt.(on,  P.. 

W II  Hum 

1,  Jubn  H..  UatlBoui,  llleb. 

Wllllnn. 

..Jghn  H..  M.rWi,h..a.M.«. 

•..luhnK.,  W..tKiiU.nd.Vt. 

•,Jo).aU.,Jcff«t»ii.  lU. 

Wil  lim 

W,l  1«Q 

.';j!'w.!''iuiicr«*.pl;. 

,I.Bwi.,  Cnthond.ili.,  P». 

•,  L.  B.,  Ulenwood,  In. 

Wlll..n 

.,   Mntk,   A.  B.  C.  V.  «.,   JKwtt 

,  Ho»r\f  H.,  Phlliiaelpfall,  IV 

■Willl.<n 

•,  Nulut.  W.,  fruvldcnce,  R.  I. 

yfmm 

(,  11.  It.,  UlncndlJe,  fk. 

Villtui 

VIIUmu 

W>]1«>D 

.'.Wmi.B.D,'.l.«ra.-ld.  N.T. 

WiIImd 

,  WulmltB..  ChatlDlls,  Ulch. 

HBmii«1E.,ai»Miii.lle,III. 
«l.bO.,  »ulMl,.ll.Vt. 

WILIlI!,' 

WlUii, 

.v..  Chtnoi,  111. 

Willi', ' 

ohnT.,H.>wa.d.C.I. 

Wlluii, 

O.   H-jwood.    Norlh   BrooklleM 

WIlKn, 

IdwiD  P.,  ^VnlertowD,  ICua. 

Wlb«n; 

[iow»u  O,.  WlLdKir.  Cfc 

WllM>n, 

iohn  d.,  iWlltDd,  Ur. 

WIIKO 

>vll,*..clr^,i.n..ind.   ■ 

WIIxjD, 

WIlHD, 

L>«l>,Prl«nb<iTg,Irid. 

wimk™: 

Jubn.  F(.«lum,  0. 

w!^ 

C;Bl.bM.,  Corinth.  VI. 

Wlneh,  Gtorm  W.,  Unlteia.  CI. 

Wl..cli« 

ur.  Wm-niD  W..  Brldpoit.  VL 
•«!!»:."„~!f.-"f- 

Wldd« 

r,  Wllll»n  MuvbalJlo 


Whi.; 


ir.Jia 


.,  IIul 


tK,Vonh  OnaDwloh,  Ct. 
nm,  i/niu,  nlpoo,  Wl*. 
WlKWall,  Luihtr,  Wlndhin 


..li.ter.Alphru 

Wirt,  I>(Tld,  Rlpoo,  Wlfc 

■■   Luihtr,  Wlndh«i  . 
on,  Leonard,  St-wbnrjrport,  Mmi. 

31B  Wut*43d  Bt.,  K<w 

liTcland,  O. 
.Dudl.      ■■ 


row,  Jobn  I. 


1t.1l_ 

Wulttun,  LudolR,  Plymowh,  WU. 


Wood,  Abel  B..  Koknmo,  Ind. 
Wood,  Charlua  W.,  CwnpeUo,  Mua. 
Wood,  rranklln  P..  Aehiu,  UtmM. 
Wood,  OKirBV  1.,  KlllnBian,  Ct. 
Wood,  Bonoa,  UlUum,  tX.  U. 
Wood,  JofaD,  WeUnlev,  Uu*. 
Wood,  K.  K.,  dear  1^,  la. 
Wood,  Will  C.,  UoiburT,  Mua. 
Woodburn.  Juhn  A..  Uolton,  Kan. 
Wovdbary,  Ftank  P.,  Kockford,  IlL 
WoodbuiT,  Wabatrr,  tjfeowhcnii,  Ua. 
Woodcock.  Harry  K.,  Tonsauoil.,  EaB. 
Woodbnll.  John  A.,  OruUin,  Ct., 
WoodmuiKe,  WlUlam,  Cbagrln  Falla,  O. 

Woodruff,  J.  n.,  ^onu  coHuii,  s.  y. 

Woodruff,  WlUlam  L.,  BelhioT,  Ct. 
W0Oilir.nl.  Uoorm  H..  T„ledn.  I^ 
Woodvird,  Job 


WoodworDi,  Lcverrn  B.,  Campctlo,  Haw. 
Woodwonh,  K.,  Chnrch'a  Ourwr,  Mleh. 
Woodwonh.  WllUam  W..  lierlln,  Ct. 
Woulley,  D.  it.,  Palmyra,  WH. 
Woollsy,  Joieph  J.,  l-awlnckrt,  H.  L 
Wooliey,  Thcodun  D.,  Mew  Hann.  Ct. 
Wurceaier,  Iiaac  IL,  Aubanidale,  lUaa. 
Worcealcr,  John  H.,  Uurlli^itan,  Vt. 
Wordfn,  JcaaeA.  8.,  Ada,  Bleb. 
Wurrvll.  Bctdamtn  F.,  Pmrle  City,  DL 
WrUhi,  Ablrl  a..  Ponland,  Ite. 
WiiiM.  Albert  O.,  Foi  Uko.  Wit. 
Wilvln,  Chaanccir  C.  B>ii>t  8prlB|s,Ka. 
Wrigbl.  Cwilui  &.,  AuiilB,  Uln. 
Wright.  S.  F.,  Seward,  111. 
Wiiglit,  Kphralm  M.,  Kail  Bimptan,  H^ 
Wrigbt,  acorge  F.,  Andunr,  Haw. 
^V'rlgbi,  a«HRe  v.,  Nnrthwood,  N.  a. 
WrighT,  Heiiry  N.,  BabTlon,  N.  T. 
Wrliiht,  John  X.  U..  x'edbKm,  Haat. 
Wrigbl,  Jobniini,  Ferrlnl,  la. 
Wright,  tlawdl  e.,  Sallabuiy,  Ifaaa. 
Wilgbl,  aanurl  O.,  HrugkvUlH,  Ru. 
Wriirlil,  WllliMn  B..  B.xlon,  Uua. 
Wi  Ight,  Waller  K.  C,  Uiinvcn,  Haw. 
Wngl.i,  WlUiam  8.,  Ulartonbury,  O. 
WycKixr,  Albnio  D..  dirbanw.lll. 
U'yctulT.  Jaine*  U.,  RoMviUe,  lU. 
WyokuH',  J.  L.  It.,  Woudbory,  Cl. 

Yager,  aranTlUo,  ProTlTicnown,  UoM. 
Yatai,  I'faomai.  ahiitMhurv.  U».. 

r.A.  J., . 

au,  Natt 

jl.'john'fl 

looSg:  S^u..-f,  ifS^h  HimnJ.1id,  N.  T. 
Tounga,  ChtUlopher,  Aqnebugne,  H.  1. 

ZabrlaUc,  Fntoia  If.,  WoUaalOB.  Haw. 


Licentiates. 
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JST  OF  LICENTIATES  REPORTED. 

owing  lint,  note,  —  1.  It  doM  not  agree  In  number  with  SoromaTy  T,  beeaaae 
lee  Uie  lirte  were  reported  are  here  dropped.  2.  The  pott-office  eddreMea  are 
the  place  being  that  of  temporary  aervice  only.  8.  Namea  followed  by  State 
lona  approbMed  in  the  State  mentioned,  no  reaidenoe  being  reported.  4.  The 
te,  bee^Aoae  aome  Statea  make  no  (till  report  of  Ucentiatea. 


Wtneheater,    Poughlceepate, 

^roL,  Mlddlebory,  Vl 

k  L.,  White  Kiyer  Junction, 

W.,  Climax,  Kan. 
ren  C,  Naahville,  Tonn. 


IC, 
)erry,  N.  H« 
,  Slk  Grove,  Wla. 
O,  Vineiand,  N.  J. 
Briatol,  N.  H. 
ton  If .,  liana. 
am  J.,   lay   preacher,  Lee, 

d,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 
atifTia,  N*  Y. 
t  O  ,  Baton  Kapida,  liich. 
•ge  W.,  CL 
;on,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Ct. 

,  Jr.,  Prof.,  MIddleburv,  Vt. 
thew  H.,  Preaideut  unlyer- 
on,  Vt. 
i,  Maaa. 
)ca,  Wla. 

Selma,  Ala. 

6.,  Ci. 

borough,  Maaa. 
la  D.tlCaaa. 
SoatOD,  Maaa. 
H.,  Hampden,  Me. 
Madura,  Kan. 
d  P.,  Prof ,  Amherst,  Maaa. 

,  V.  W.,  Amherst,  Maaa. 

ontgomen^,  Maaa, 
errisburgh,  Vt. 
J.,  Church  HiU,  O. 

,  Kidder,  Mo. 
:.,  Maaa. 

Talladega,  Ala. 

▼Id,  BUU.  Kan. 

De  Witt,  Neb. 

Maywood,  IlL 

Orwell.  N.  Y. 

lea  C..  Providence,  B.  I. 

c  J.,  Ct. 

W.,  Conoord,  N.  H. 

,ea  W.,  Maaa. 

i...  Nevington,  K.  H. 
raaantun,  Mich, 
ton.  N.  H. 
'leana,  La. 


Harrington,  Myron  O  ,  Vt. 
Hart.  J.  M.,  Mound  City,  Ran. 
Hastings,  Lemuel  S-,  Ct. 
Ilayden,  Fredenca  S.,  Ct. 
lleni«haw,  Ourdon  E.,  N.  Y. 
Hird,  John  W.,  Dracut,  Masa. 
Uolmtts,  A.  C,  N.  Y. 
Hopkina,  Theodore  W.,  Chicago,  111. 

Ingalla,  Edward  C,  Maaa. 
Isham.  Joaeuh  H.,  Ct. 
lTe«,  J.  B.,  I>ouglaaa,  Kan. 

Jark«on,  Alflred,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Jenkins,  Owen,  West  Mill  Qrove,  O. 
Johnson,  Qeorge  II.,  Maaa. 
Jones,  AlAred,  Talladega  Cove,  Ala. 

Kellogg,  H.  Martyn,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Kendeii,  Koberc  U.,  Cu 
Kidder,  Samuel  T.,  Ct. 
Kilburti,  Daniel  W.,  Mass. 
Kimball,  Edward,  Broughton,  III. 

Lange,  John,  Neb. 
Leavitt,  J.  Henry,  Chatham,  N.  H. 
Long.  Frederic.  l'>ewBburKh,  N.  Y. 
Lowry,  Koah,  Talladega.  Ala. 
Lowell,  John  N.,  South  Newburg,  Me. 

Manning,  Charlen,  Maaa. 

Marsland,  John,  Ct. 

Martin,  George,  H.,  Ma«ia. 

Mather,  Richard  H..  Prof.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Matthews,  Kobert  J.,  Mass. 

Mcintosh,  Peter  J.,  Talladega,  Ala. 

McLean,  Edward  A.,  Toledo,  O. 

McLean,  John  K.,  Titlladeifa,  Ala. 

Mean^,  David  Mo<^.,  Mass. 

Metcalf.  B.  D..  Worcester,  VL 

Michaelian,  Gregory,  Cu 

Mills,  John  L.,  Prof.,  Mariotto,  O. 

Mills,  Thornton  A.,  Perham,  Minn. 

Montague,   William   L.,    Prof.,   Amherst, 

Maas. 
Mosman,  William  D.,  Ct. 

Newton.  Albert  F.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Kewcomb,  Frederick  W.,  Cu 
Norrls,  Kingsley  F.,  Maaa. 

Ogden,  David  L.,  Ct. 
Olvaon,  W.  B.,  Brighton,  O. 

Packard,  Lewis  R.,  Ct. 
Parker,  Francis.  Enfleld,  N.  H. 
Peckhnm,  William  O.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Pcnniman,  J.  A.,  M.  D.,  Gt.  Barrington, 

Maaa. 
Perrin,  Bemadotte,  Ct. 
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Pette,  James  H.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Pettonglll.  8.  B.,  Rutland,  Vu 
Phelps,  M.  StUHit,  tutor,  Yale  College. 
Platte,  Lester  B.,  Cu 
Potter,  Frank  C.  Ot. 

Prescott,  UarrisoD,  lay  preacher,  Newton 
Centre,  Mass. 

Rand,  L.  F.,  Keene,  N.  H. 

Riind,  William  A.,  Mass. 

Kice,  Richnrd  A.,  Ct. 

Kichard,  C.  J.,  Diamond  Springs,  Kan. 

Kichmoiid,  James  A. 

Koberts,  H.  R.,  West  Andoyer,  O. 

Roberts,  James  H.,  Wiufield,  Kan. 

Roberu,  John  A.,  Ct. 

Robinson,  Stephen  H.,  Woodbary,  Vt. 

Robmson,  Thomas,  Mass. 

Rogers,  Chas.  H.,  Cliicago,  111. 

Rogers,  George,  Mass. 

Rogers,  William  C,  Oberlln,  O. 

Rowley,  Charles  H.,  Norwood,  N.  T. 

Raffln,  Henry,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Russell,  John  B.,  Putney,  Vt. 

Rutherford,  G-.  A.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Banborn,  Edwin  D.,  ix.D.,  Prof.,  Hanover, 

N.H. 
8awyer,  Aaron  W.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Sawyer,  Joseph  H.,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Bcotford,  Henry  C,  North  Topeka,  Kan. 
bkinnifr,  Edward,  Milford,  Kan. 
Slie,  J.  Seymour,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Smith,  A.  J.  R  ,  Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 
Smith,  George  H.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Smith,  John  E..  Mass. 
Bprague,  F.  M.,  Mass. 
Stim«oo,  Robert  B.,  Ct. 
Stocking,  James  B.,  Lorain,  O. 
Stone,  Cyrus,  Mass. 
Strong,  Chariea  B.,  Ct. 

Tenny,  Jonathan,  Prof.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

lliomas,  John,  Ct. 

Thompson,  Albert  H.,  Ct. 

Thurston,  Charles  A.  G.,  North  Baynbam, 

Mass. 
Tomblen,  Chariea  L.,  Maaa. 
Tracy,  C.  T.  K.,  Oroville,  OaL 

Vaille,  Thomas  P.,  Orange,  Vt. 
Van  Slyke,  F.  M.,  Paola,  Kan. 

Walcott,  F.  N.,  Breckenrldge^inn. 
Walker,  Isaac,  Pembroke,  N.  H. 
Watkins,  Harrison,  Byron  Station,  G*. 
Wheeler,  8.  H.,  Mass. 
Whittle,  David  W.,  Chicago,  HI. 
Williams,  i>.  F.,  Sehroon  Lake,  N.  T. 
Williams,  John,  Tonngstown,  O. 
Wiltiamston,  J.  D.,  Mai>s. 
Winslow,  Edward  C,  Ct. 
Witherspoon,  M.,  Pleasant  Bidg«,  Miaa. 
Wood,  Charles  A.,  Vienna,  Kan. 
W^oods,  Robert  M.,  Maas. 
Woolman,  W.,  Aurora.  Neb. 
Wright,  E.  E.,Des  PJaines,  111. 

Yonker,  D.  G.,  Gowrle,  la. 
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THE  NATIONAL  AND  STATE  ORGANIZATIONS  OF  THE 

CHUHCHES. 


THB  NATIONAL  OOUNCn.  OP  THE  OOSrORBGATIONAL  CHUB0HS8  OF  THB 

UNITSD  8TATS8.— OrgmnlMdHovvmbcrlT,  ISn. 

DdegatM  are  tent  by  tbe  efaoralMa  in  their  raspMtlTt  loesl  OoaJhrtDees  (one  dekfate  for 
met  ten  drarebee  end  vu^  frnetioa  thenof ).  and  by  tbe  dinrebee  In  tbeir  reepeetire  8uu 
organttatlone  (one  delegate  from  eaeb,  and  otie  for  cneb  Un  tbonaand  eoaunonicante  and 
Bi^or  ftvetlon  thereof).  Tbe  National  Benevolent  SodeHea  and  the  Tbeologieal  Semlnariee 
■re  alao  repreeented  by  honorary  delefatee  (one  eaeb). 

Qfhen:  Ber.  Alonxo  H.  Quint,  dok.  New  Bedford,  Mae*,  Secretary;  Rer.  WllUam  H. 
Moore,  Berlin,  Conn.,  Begiatrar;  Cbarlee  Demonda  Xeq.,  Boeton,  Maee.,  Treaenrer;  Hon. 
Obarlea  T.  Boteell,  Boeton,  Maee.,  Auditor. 

Fr&viHonal  CkmmUUt :  Ber.  Bdward  P.  Goodwin,  dj>.,  Chieafo,  111.  (Cbainnan) ;  Hon. 
Lafoyeite  B.  Fbeter,  llj^.,  Norwich,  Conn.;  Hon.  Ndaon  Dln^y,  Jr.,  Lewi»ton,  Me.; 
Hon.  Bdward  B.  Tobey,  Boston,  Maee.;  Ber.  Andrew  L.  Btone,  d.d..  Ban  FraneUoo,  Cal  ; 
Hon.  Warren  Carrier,  St.  Lonia,  Mo.;  Alfred  B.  Bame*,  New  York  City;  and,  er-o/rc»<«, 
tbe  Bewetary,  Beglvtrar,  and  Treaenrer. 

A  Spedai  Commitiee,  to  confer  with  other  ecclceiastical  bodice  on  comity :  Ber.  Leonard 
Bacon,  d.d..  New  HaTcn,  Conn. ;  Bcr.  David  B.  Ooe,  ojk.  New  York  Oity ;  BeT.  Alden  B. 
Robbine,  d.d.,  Maecatlnc,  Iowa. 

A  Special  OomtmiUee^  to  inquire  whether  the  beat  intareeta  of  Oongregatlonaliem  do  not 
reqnire  the  dleoec  of  the  Society  (or  pariah)  ■yetem :  Bey.  Bamnel  Woleoit,  d.d.,  Clereland, 
Ohio ;  Rev.  Zachary  Eddy,  d.d.,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Bdward  Buck,  Andorer,  Mate. ;  Rev.  George 
B.  Bacon,  D.D.,  Orange  Valley,  N.  J.;  Rer.  William  H.  Moore,  Berlin,  Conn.;  Rev.  Pree. 
Jamea  W.  Btrong,  D.D.,  Northfield,  Minn. ;  Gen.  Charles  H.  Howard,  Chicago,  III. 

Staied  Meeting*,  —  erery  third  year  from  187L  Bpedal  meetings  to  be  called  upon  the 
rtqseet  of  any  iiye  State  organizations  of  chnrehea. 


Aulbama:  SeeGBOBOiA. 

CALiPOBiriA,  GEHSBAJi  Amociatioit  OP.  —  Organized  October,  1857. 

Qgicere:  Rcy.  James  H.  Warren,  d.d..  Ban  F^ndsoo,  Registrar  and  Treaaorer;  Rev 
William  C.  Pond,  San  Francisco,  Statistical  Secretary. 

Seeeion  oflVll :  Sacramento,  Tnesday,  October  9,  at  7|  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Colorado  Auociatioh  op  CoiroBEOATioirAL  Chubchbs.— Organized  March  16, 186S. 
Qt^cere :  Rer.  Wlnthrop  D.  Sheldon,  Colorado  Springs  Btatisacai  Secretary. 
Seeekm  qfivn :  Thoraday,  October  2ft.    Place  unknown. 

OozmBCTicoT,  GB^nsRAL  Amooi  ATIOB  OP.  —  Organized  May  18, 1709. 
Officer*  :  Rer.  William  H.  Moore,  Hertford,  Registrar  and  Treasurer. 
Seetion  efl^l :  Plaioyille,  Tuesday,  June  19,  at  11  o*olock,  a.  m. 

,  General  Cobperbbcb  op.— Organized  November  12, 1887. 
OJfleertt  Rev.  William  H.  Moore,  Hartford,  Registrar,  StatisUcal  Secretary,  and  Annalist. 
aeeeion  o/1877 :  Hartford,  First  Church,  Tuesday,  Nov.  13,  at  11 1  o*clook,  a.  m. 

X>AKOTA,  Thb  (ToirGBEOATiOBAL  AasociATiON  OP.  —  Organized  in  1871. 

OJicertt  Rev.  Joseph  Ward,  Yankton,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Rev.  Stewart  Bheidoo, 
Yankton,  Recording  and  Statisticsl  Secretary. 

SeMtion  0/1877  :  Thursday,  October  18,  at  7  o*olock,  p.  m. 

^UTBiCT  OP  Oolitiibia:  in  Nbw  Jersbt  CoirrxREiiCB. 

^EOBOiA,  Alabama,  Tehn eisbb,  abd  Misiiuippi  :  The  Central  South  Conference. 
— Organized  October  25, 1871. 

Qfioert :  Rev.  H.  8.  Bennett,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Statistical  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Session  o/1877 :  Atlanta,  Geo.,  Thursday,  Nov.  8,  at  7^  o'clock,  p.  M. 
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iLLiNoii*  General  Association  of.  —  Orgnolsed  Jane  21, 1844. 

OJHc*r*  I  ReT.  Martin  K.  Whittlesey,  Jaekionville,  Registrar  and  Oorreepondtag  Ssencsiy. 
SeaHon  0/1877  :  Sierling,  Tuesday,  May  22,  at  74  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Indiana,  Obnebal  Association  of  the  Congbkgational  Chubobss  and  Ministkns 

IN.  — Organised  March  IS,  1858. 

Ojficerti  Rev.  Nathaniel  A.  Hyde,  Tndianapoliti,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

StMwion  0/1877 :  Fort  Wayne,  Thursday,  May  10,  at  7}  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Iowa.  General  A«80ciation  of.    Organized  Norember  0. 1840. 
Officerti  R*'v.  .lamfs  G.  Merrill,  Diivenpurt,  Ilogistor. 
StMtion  o/T&ll :  Des  Moines,  Wednesday,  May  80,  at  7}  o*eloek,  p.  m. 

Kansas,  General  Organization  of.  —  Organised  Angunt.  1866. 

Officers  I  Prof.  Jonathan  8.  Site,  Matihattan,  Treasurer  and  Permanent  Clerk ;  Bsir.  Albert 
M.  Richardson,  Lawrence,  BtatistlcalClvrk. 

SettUm  o/lSTI :  Manhattan,  Wednesday,  June  6«  at  7  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Kentucky,  the  State  Association  of  Christian  Churches  and  Ministebs  in.— 
Orgiinixed    .    .    . 
Seswion  of  1877 :  No  report. 

Louisiana  :  The  Southwestern  Confrrencb.— Organised  January  86, 1870. 
Officer*  and  Session  o/1877 :  No  report. 

Maine,  General  Conference  of.— Organized  January  10, 1826. 

Officers*  R«y.  Ezra  H.  B^ington,  Brunswick,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Dea.  SlnatbsBF. 
Duren,  Bangor,  Recording  Secretary. 

Session  qflVtl :  Caliiis,  Tuesday,  June  26,  at  9  o'dook,  A.  M. 

Maryland  :  In  New  Jersey  Conference. 

Massachusetts,  General  Association  op  the  Congrbqational  Ohubcbu  of.— 

Organized  June  20, 1803,  an  a  ministerial  body ;  including  also  Conferences  of  Chardies, 
June  16, 18}8,  by  union  of  the  Association  and  Genebal  Confbbbncb  (which  was 
omnised  September  12, 1860). 

Officers!  K<'Y.  Alonzo  H.  Quint,  D.D.,  New  Bedford,  Secretary;  Rer.  James  P.  Kimball, 
Boston,  Registrar;  George  B.  Clarke,  Paimouih,  Treasurer. 
Session  o/1877 :  Chelsea,  Tuesday,  Juno  19,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Michigan,  General  Association  of.  —  Organized  October  11, 1842. 
Officers:  Rev.  Phllo  R.  Hurd,  d.d.,  Detroit,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Session  0/1877  :  Ann  Arbor,  Tuesday,  May  16,  at  7^  o'clock,  p.  M. 

Minnesota,  General  Congregatiomal  Conference  of.  —  Organized  October  S8, 1866. 

Officers  I  Rev.  C.  A.  Hampt'in,  Minneapolis,  Recording  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Rsv. 
Nathan  C.  Chapln,  Rochester,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  William  Cheney,  ,  StaUstiCAl 

Seorvtary. 

Session  o/1877 :  Faribsult,  Thursday,  October  11,  at  7  o'clock,  p.  M. 

Mississippi  :  See  Georgia. 

Mi«souRi,  General  Association  of  the  Congregational  CnuBonss  of.  — OigBolssd 

October  27, 1865. 

Officers:  Rev.  R.  R.  Davies.  Cameron,  Secretary  and  7>essurer. 

Session  0/1877  :  St.  Louis,  Thursday,  October  18,  at  7|  P.  M. 

NrBRAiRA,  Congregational  Association  of.  —  Organized  August  8, 1867. 
Officers!  Ii*-v.  Hurmon  Brosn,  Crete,  Stated  Clerk  and  Treaiurer. 
Session  of  1877 :  Crete,  Wednesday,  October  24,  at  71  P.  M. 

Nevada,  In  General  Association  of  California. 

New  IlAMP.HniRE.  General  Ahbociation  op.  —  Organized  June  8, 1809. 

Officers!  R«-v   Franklyn  D.  Ayer,  Concord,  Secretary;  Rev.  Bamoel  L.  Gerould,  Gol 
town.  Stafistlciil  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

i>e88ioH  of  1877 :  Great  FhUs,  Tuesday,  September  11,  at  7  o'clock,  P.  M. 
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Vnr  JcmsBT,  OemntAi.  Amociatioh  of.— OrgaiilBed  Jane  %  1860. 

0§teer9»  B«t.  0«>rg«  IC  BoTnton,  Newark,  SeereUry;  Rer.  Bemoel  L.  Hlllyer,  Wood- 
teidge,  TreMarer. 

Stukm  •/1877 :  Woodbrldge,  Taetdej,  OeCober  9,  at  7}  oydoek.  p.  m. 

Nftw  ToRK,  Gkvkkal  AssociATioir  OP.— Organised  ICay  81, 18S4. 

Q0eer»t  Ber.  James  Doane,  Weetmoreland,  Secretary  and  StaliaUeal  Secretary;  BeT. 
WllUam  A.  BobluMn,  Homfr,  Treaanrer. 

SeuUmi^lVn :  Glor.ravfUe,  Tneaday.  Oetober  10,  ai 4 o'clock,  P.  h. 

KosTH  CAmouvA.— No  orsanlxatlon. 

Ohio,  OovoRSGATioirAL  OoirFBRBHCB  OP.— Organiaed  Jane  SA,  1852. 
QftoerM  f  Rer.  John  O.  Fraaer,  Baet  Toledo,  Beglater,  Statiatical  Secretary,  and  Treaaarer. 
Seaaion  ^  1877 :  Bprlngfleld,  Taeeday,  ICay  8,  at  7  o'oloek,  p.  m . 

Obeoon,  OomiREaATioifAL  AaaociATioii  or.— Organised  1848  (  ?). 
Q§tctr%  I  Rer.  Horace  Lyman,  Fbreet  Orove,  Beglatrar. 
SetHom  o/ 1877 :  Seattle,  Thanday,  Jane  21,  ai  10  o'clock*  ▲.  m. 

PBiniBTLTAiiiA. — No  General  Aaaodatlon.    Sereral  loeal  organisations,  yIs.  :  — 

L     THB   OoMOBEOATIOSfAL  AsaOCIATION   OP   WctTBBH   PBHStSYLYAIOA,   A.   B.    ROCS, 

Ounbrldgeboro*,  Registrar;  connected  with  the  Ohio  Cohfzkencb. 

'    n.   Thb  Wblsh  CoNGBBGATioiiAL  AsaociATioir  OP  Babtbrb  PEimaTLT akia. — Or^ 
guilsed  In  1840.    Rer.  Thomas  O.  Bdwards,  Wllkesbarre,  Secretary. 

SeawioH  e/1877 :  Hyde  Park,  In  September. 

ni.   Thb  Wblbii  Ck>iiOBEO atiox al  Absociatioii  of  WBVfBBir  PsinrsTLYAiraA.  —  Rer. 
Hngfa  B.  Thomas,  d.d.,  PitUbnrg,  Secretary;  Bvan  Davles,  PitUbarg,  Treasarer. 

SeuUm  ofivn :  Irwin  Station,  In  September. 

Other  churehes  are  connected  with  Nbw  Tobk,  Odio,  and  New  Jebset. 

Rbodb  iBiJUfD  OoNOBEOATioif  AL  CoBFBBBiiCB.  —  Organized  May  3, 1800. 

QgloerMt  Rer.  Thomaa  Laarle,  d.d.,  ProTldenee,  Stated  Secretary;    George  L.  Claflin, 
ProTldenoe,  Treasurer. 

SeaHom  qflSTI :  Westerly,  Taeeday,  Jane  12,  ai  10  o'clock,  A.  m. 

BODTH  Oaboun  A.  —  Not  asaoclated. 
TsmiBnBB:  ^aeGEOBOiA. 


Texas,  OONOBEGAnoif  al  AssociATioif  op. —Organised  December  4, 1871. 
OJIcen :  Rer.  Bethael  C.  Ohareb,  GoUad,  Stated  Clerk. 
80Uio»  o/lVn : ,  Thursday,  Jaly  12. 

Utab. — Not  associated. 

YBBMOirr,  General  OovTEimoii  op  Ooivobbgatiohal  MnrirrBBS  and  Churcree  in. 

—  Organised  Jane  21, 1700.    Incorporated  Jane  18, 1878. 

Qfleera:  Rer.  Parsons  T.  Pratt,  Dorset,  Corresponding  Secreury;  J.  C.  Smery,  Mont- 
poller,  Treasarer. 

SeiHon  tfivn :  Bradford,  Tuesday,  Jane  10,  ai  10  o'clock,  a.  x. 

VoumriA :  In  Nbw  Jebset  CoimsBBNOB. 
WAEHnroTON  Tbbbitobt  :  In  Obegon  Absooiation. 
Wbbt  VtBoniiA :  In  Ohio  Confebbnob. 

Wisconsin.— The  ctaarches  are  In  the  Oongbeoational  and  Pbbsbttbrian  Conven- 
tion OP  WiscoirsiN.  —  Organized  October  — ,  1840. 
Q^loers ;  Rer.  Bnos  J.  Montagae,  Fort  Atklnaon,  Permanent  and  Statistical  Clerk ;  Rev. 

Henry  C.  Hitchcock,  Konoeha,  Stated  Clerk  and  Treaaarer. 
Setaion  0/1877 :  La  Crosse,  Thursday,  September  27,  at  7^  p.  m. 

Wtoiono.- No  organisation. 
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MEETINGS  IN  1877,  IN  ORDER  OF  DATE, 


O'jlo, 

Indiana, 

Michigan, 

IlUnois, 

Iowa, 

Kansas, 

Rhodtf  Island,  Weaterlj, 

Connectlcat,  Association,  Plainyille, 


Massachusetts, 
Vermont, 
Oregon, 
Maine, 
Texas, 

Kew  Hampshiro, 
Pennsylvania,  — 
Welsh,  Eastern, 
••      Western, 
Wisconsin, 
California, 
New  Jersey, 
Minnesota, 
New  York, 
DakoU, 
Missouri, 
Nebraska, 

Colorado,  

Oeorgia,  etc.,  Atlanta, 

Connecticut,  Conference)  Hartford, 


Bpiingfleld,  Tuesday,  May  8,  at  7  o'clock,  P.  m . 

Fort  Wayne,  Thursday,  May  10,  at  7^  o*o)ock,  P.  if . 

Ann  Arbor,  Tuesday,  May  1&,  at  74  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Sterling,  Tuesday,  Mity  22,  at  74  o*olock,  P.  M. 

Des  Moinea,  Wednesday,  May  80,  at  74  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Manhattan,      Wednenday,  June  6,  at  8  o'clock  P.  M. 
Tuesday,  June  12,  at  10  o'clock,  ▲.  m. 

Tuesday,  June  10,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

Tuesday,  June  19,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  June  10,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Thursiluy,  June  21,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Tuesday ,  June  20,  at  0  o'clock,  A.  M. 

ThurMlay,  July  12. 

Tuesday,  September  11,  at  7  o'clock,  P.  M. 


Cheleea, 
Bradford, 
Seattle, 
Calais, 


Great  Falls 


Hyde  Park,  In  September,  day  not  fixed. 
Irving  Station,       In  September,  day  not  fixed. 
La  Crosse,       Thursday,  September  27,  at  74  o'clock,  P.  H. 
Sacramento,    Tuesday,  October  0,  at  74  o'clock,  p.  M. 
Woodbridge,  Tuesday,  Ootober  0,  at  74  o'clock,  p.  m. 
Faribault,        Thurad  ly,  October  11,  at  7  o'clock,  p.  M. 
Oloversvllle,   Tuesday,  October  10,  at  4  o'clock,  p.  m. 
Thursday,  October  18,  at  7  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Thursday,  October  18,  at  74  o'clock,  p.  m . 

Wednesday,  October  24,  at  74  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Thursday,  October  26. 

Thursday,  November  8,  at  74  o'clock,  p.  M . 

Tuesday,  November  13,  at  114  o'clock,  a.  m. 


St.  Louis, 
Crete, 
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NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES,  RECOMMENDED 

BY  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL. 


I.   Americar  Board  of  Oommiisioitbrs  for  Foreigii  Miisions.— Organized  in  1810. 
CorretparuUnff  8€oretarie9 :  Kw.  8«l«h  B.  Treat,  Bot.  N.  George  Clark,  d.d.,  and  Rev. 
Sdmnnd  K.  Alden,  d.d.     Tnaturert  Langdon  8.  Ward,— all  at  Congregational  House, 
Boeton,lCaM. 

DUtrict  StcretarUi : 

Maine,  New  Hampehlre,  and  Vermont,  — Rer.  William  Warren,  d.d.,  Gorham,  Me. 

Connecticut,  MaMachuaetts,  and  Rhode  Island,^ in  charge  of  the  Seoretariea. 

New  York  City  and  the  Middle  States,  including  Ohio,— Rev.  Charles  P.  Bush,  d.d, 
Bible  Souse,  New  York  City. 

niinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  Wiseon- 
sin,— Rev.  Simon  J.  Humphrey,  112  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  UL 

Wowien*9  Board  (auxiliary  to  the  above) :  Miss  Ellen  Carruth  and  Helen  Lamson,  Foreiffn 
SecretarU$}  Miss  Abble  B.  Child,  Home  Secretary i  Mrs.  Benjamin  E.  Bates,  Treasurer  ; 
and  Misa  Emma  Oarmth,  AstUktnt  Treatwrer,  1  Congregational  House,  Boston. 

IL    AXERICAN  OONOREGATioif  AL  Uhion.  — >  Organised  in  1858. 

Corresponding  Secretartet  t  Rev.  Ray  Palmer,  d.d.,  09  Bible  House,  New  York  City; 
•Bd  Rev.  Christopher  Cushlng,  d.d.,  90  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Treasurer  t  Prof.  N.  A.  Calkins,  60  Bible  Huuse,  New  York  City. 

HI.    A  MERic Alt  HOMB  Ml88XO!f  ART  BociBTT.  —  Organised  in  1826. 

Seeretaries  for  Correspondeaeet  Rev.  David  B.  Coe,  d.d.;  Rev.  Alexander  H.  Clapp, 
1>.D. ;  and  Rev.  Henry  M.  Storrs,  d.d.,  —  all  at  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 

Treasurer  I  William  Henry  Smith,  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 

JSscreiaries  of  Auxiliaries  t 

Connecticut,— Rev.  William  H.  Moore,  Hartford. 

Maine,  —  Rev.  Jonathan  B.  Adams,  Camden. 

Massachusetts,  —  Rev.  William  Barrows,  d.d.,  22  Congregational  House,  Boston. 

New  Hampshire,  —  Rev.  Edward  H.  Greeley,  Concord. 

New  York,  —  Rev.  John  C.  Holbrook,  d.d.,  Syracuse. 

Ohio,  — Rev.  Samuel  Wolcott.  d.d.,  Cleveland. 

Rhode  Island,  —Rev.  Jeremiah  Taylor,  d.d..  Providence. 

Vermont,  —  Rev.  Charles  S.  Smith,  Montpeller. 

Superintendents » 

^tev.  James  H.  Warren,  D  j>.,  San  Franelsoo,  Rev.  Leroy  Warren,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Cal.  Rev.  Wolcott  B.  Williams,  Charlotte,  Mich. 

r.  Joseph  E.  Roy,  d.d.,  Chicago,  111.  Rev.  Levi  H.  Cobb,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

r.  Martin  K.  WhittlesAcy,  Jacksonville,  111.  Rev.  Robert  West,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

r.  Ephraim  Adams,  Waterloo,  Iowa.  Rev.  Hiram  N.  Gates,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Sev.  Joseph  W.  Pickett,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Rev.  Franklin  B.  Doe,  Ripon,  Wis. 

^Xfcev.  Sylvester  D.  Storrs,  Qnindaro,  Kansas.  Rev.  Henry  A.  Miner,  Madison,  Wis. 
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IV.  AMBRiOAir  MiBSiOHART  Associ ATION .  —  Organized  in  1846. 

Corruponding  Stcr^aryt  BeT.  Miobael  B.  Strieby,  d.d.,  56  B«ftde  Street,  New  York 
City. 

TteaturtTi  Bdgar  Ketcham,  New  York  City. 

A9H9Umt  TreoMurtri  H.  W.  Hubbard,  56  Bemde  Street,  New  York  Oity. 

DMrict  SeertiarieSi  Rev.  Charles  L.  Woodworth,  21  Congregational  Hooae,  Boeton, 
Masc;  Rev.  James  Powell,  112  We^t  Washington  Street,  Chloago,  111.;  and  Ber.  Oustavni 
D.  Pike,  56  Beade  Street,  New  York  City . 

V.  CoNORBGATioifAL  Pdbluhiko  SoonETT.  —  Organised  in  1832. 
Secretary  t  Rev.  John  O.  Moans,  d.d. 

Trecuurer  i  Mosea  H.  Sargent,  —  both  at  Congregational  House,  Boston,  ICaas. 

VL    FOR  MINISTERIAL  EDVO ATION: 

1.  Ambsioan  Collbob  and  Bddcatioh  Socixtt.  — Reorganized  in  1874. 
CoTreapomding  SeereUirpi  Rev.  Inorease  N.  Tarbox,  d.d.,  82  Congregational  House, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Treatureri  James  M.  Gordon,  82  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 
Aetietant  Treaeurer  i  Rev.  C.  P.  Bush,  D.D.,  89  Bible  Hoose,  New  York  City. 

2.  The  Westerii  Boooatioii  Bogiett.  —  Organised  in  1864. 
Secretary:  Rev.  Edward  F.  Williams.  Chicago,  lU. 
JYeaturer:  Lyman  Balrd,  90  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


CONGREGATIONAL  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES. 

The  Seminaries  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Bangor,  Me.,  Chicago,  III.,  Hartford,  Ct.,  New  Haven, 
Ct.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  Oberlln,  O.,  are  represented  In  the  National  Council.  Full  lists  of 
Faculty  and  Students,  with  statements  of  terms,  vacations,  etc,  appear  annually  in  our  April 
number. 
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ORRIS   SANFORD  FERRY. 

He  who  lives  and  dies  in  the  full  confidence  of  his  fellow-men 
transmits  a  character  worthy  of  thoughtful  study.  This  is  the 
more  emphatically  so  in  proportion  as  his  sphere  of  action  has 
been  extensive  and  diversified.  To  be  tried  and  trusted,  as 
well  in  public  station  as  in  private,  as  well  in  exalted  as  in 
humble  positions  of  service,  affirms  the  possession  of  personal 
qualities  which  claim  the  considerate  attention  of  all  earnest 
minds.  For  this  reason  the  name  of  the  late  Orris  Sanford 
Ferry,  Senator  from  Connecticut,  demands  a  place  on  these 
pages. 

Mr.  Ferry  was  the  son  of  Starr  and  Esther  (Blackman)  Ferry, 
and  was  bom  in  Bethel,  Conn.,  Aug.  15, 1823  ;  prepared  for  col- 
lege 1837-40,  partly  at  Wilton,  Conn.,  and  partly  at  New  Haven, 
under  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Hawley  Olmstead  ;  entered  Yale 
College  1840,  and  graduated  1844  \  ^^  once  commenced  the 
study  of  law  with  Thomas  B.  Osborne,  Esq.,  of  Fairfield ;  one 
year  later  removed  to  Norwalk,  and  studied  with  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Thomas  B.  Butler ;  was  admitted  to  the  Fairfield 
County  bar  in  1846,  and  immediately  entered  Judge  Butler's 
oflSce  as  partner;  May  17,  1847,  married  Miss  Charlotte  C. 
Bissell,  daughter  of  Gov.  Clark  Bissell ;  one  child  was  born  to 
them,  —  a  daughter;  was  commissioned  in  1847 as  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  1 2th  Division  of  Connecticut  Militia;  appointed 
Judge  of  Probate  for  District  of  Norwalk  in  1849  \  April,  1855, 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congreae,  in  the  year  1877,  by  Christophbr  Cushimg»  in  the 

Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congreae,  at  Waahington* 
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was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  again  in  1856 ;  the  same 
year  was  appointed  State's  Attorney  for  Fairfield  County  and 
continued  in  that  position  until  1859,  when  he  was  elected 
Representative  to  Congress  from  the  4th  District,  Connecti- 
cut ;  here  served  on  Committee  of  Revolutionary  Claims  and 
on  Committee  of  Thirty-three  on  the  Rebellious  States  ;  1861 
was  commissioned  Colonel  of  5th  Connecticut  Volunteers ;  in 
1862  commissioned  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers ;  he  served 
during  the  war,  was  chosen  United  States  Senator  in  1866,  and 
re-elected  in  1872  ;  he  wrote  considerably  for  the  press,  and 
many  of  his  speeches  were  printed  in  the  Congressiotial  Globe^ 
otherwise  he  left  no  publications ;  died  of  softening  or  decay 
of  the  spinal  marrow  at  2:15  p.  m.,  of  the  Sabbath,  Nov.  21, 
187s,  aged  fifty-two  years,  three  months,  and  seventeen  days. 

For  nearly  a  generation  Mr.  Ferry  was  a  resident  of  Norwalk, 
where  he  was  universally  known  and  believed  in  as  citizen, 
lawyer,  and  public  servant.  It  was  not  alone  in  the  town  of 
his  adoption,  nor  even  in  the  State  of  his  nativity,  that  such 
opinion  concerning  him  was  entertained.  The  esteem,  rather, 
in  which  he  was  held  had  come  to  be  as  wide  as  the  nation  he 
served,  and  as  heartfelt  as  it  was  wide.  So  that  when  at  length 
the  intelligence  of  his  death  was  spread  through  the  land,  it 
was  received  with  a  sorrow  which  attested  a  common  bereave- 
ment. There  is  a  meaning  in  this  fact  that  should  be  fitly 
considered,  a  secret  that  calls  for  earnest  and  teachable  in- 
quiry. What  were  the  qualities  and  characteristics  of  the 
man  which  so  commended  him  to  universal  confidence  ? 

I.  At  the  outset  it  must  be  said  that  Mr.  Ferry  possessed 
the  ability  and  culture  to  command  great  influence. 

That  he  had  superior  mental  endowments  was  manifest  in 
his  youth.  Apprenticed  while  yet  a  boy  to  his  father,  a  promi- 
nent hat  manufacturer  in  his  native  town,  he  proved  his 
capacity  for  a  wider  sphere  by  his  taste  for  books  and  his 
proficiency  in  the  mastery  of  them.  So  evident  was  this  that 
his  father  was  soon  induced  to  cut  short  his  period  of  appren- 
ticeship, and  put  him  on  a  course  of  liberal  education.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  the  preparatory  school, 
where  he  at  once  began  to  be  recognized  as  a  youth  of  rare 
talents  and  promise.     Others  wrote  and  spoke  as  with  the 
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sweat  of  the  brow ;  but  young  Ferry  could  do  it  with  an  ease 
that  made  it  only  pastime. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  college,  where  his  fine 
powers  of  mind  soon  found  appreciative  recognition,  partic- 
ularly in  the  department  of  literature  and  debate.  He  early 
became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine^ 
was  also  a  successful  competitor  for  the  Townsend  Literary 
Prize,  and  uniformly  stood  among  the  very  highest  in  any- 
thing that  required  elaborate  or  extemporaneous  address. 
His  prestige  thus  gained  in  letters,  together  with  his  hearty, 
social  qualities  and  his  fine  personal  appearance,  secured  for 
him  a  marked  popularity,  as  well  in  circles  without  as  within 
the  college.  Distinguished  citizens  are  now  living  in  New 
Haven  who  hold  his  name  in  peculiar  admiration,  from  the 
remembrance  of  the  rich  and  prepossessing  gifts  of  his  nature, 
as  exhibited  while  yet  an  undergraduate.  Members  of  his 
class,  also,  who  have  since  attained  high  distinction,  lament 
his  death,  not  more  from  the  consideration  that  it  inflicts  a  great 
public  loss,  than  because  it  takes  away  a  loved  and  admired 
toUege  friend. 

Graduating  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  at  once  commenced 
the  study  of  law,  and  after  two  years  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
His  professional  success  soon  began  to  be  marked,  and  his 
rising  career  was  observed  with  pride  by  his  fellow-townsmen. 
So  profoundly  did  they  believe  in  his  competency  for  any  posi- 
tion of  responsibility,  that  they  beheld  no  more  than  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  confident  expectations  when  they  saw  him  ascend 
the  successive  steps  of  preferment  as  Colonel  of  Militia,  Judge 
of    Probate,  State  Senator,   State's  Attorney  for  his  county, 
rnember  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  General 
a.t  the  front  in  the  army  against  the  rebellion.  United  States 
Senator,  twice  chosen,  and  chairman  and  chief  worker  of  prom- 
inent senatorial  committees.     Nor  were  they  surprised  to  learn 
that,  in  all  this  record  of  distinguished  services  rendered,  his 
success  was  of  that  quality  which  gave  him  eminence  even 
€Zfnong  the  eminent. 

Usually  those  who  rise  to  merited  distinction  are  indebted 
for  their  success  to  some  specialty  of  talent  or  of  effort.  A  man 
nciay  enjoy,  and  in  a  sense  deserve  the  reputation  of  a  great 
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lawyer,  while  in  fact  he  is  only  great  as  a  counsellor ;  or  one 
may  be  widely  and  justly  believed  in  as  a  statesman,  and  yet,  if 
the  views  and  feelings  which  make  him  such  have  need  of  verbal 
expression,  another  and  less  stammering  tongue  than  his  own 
may  have  to  give  them  utterance.  But  in  Mr.  Ferry,  the  law- 
yer was  more  than  the  counsellor,  and  the  statesman  more  than 
the  sagacious  thinker ;  he  was  also  the  advocate  and  the  orator. 

This  he  began  to  prove  at  the  very  outset  of  his  professional 
and  political  career.  Whether  at  the  bar,  on  the  stump,  or  on 
the  platform,  he  spoke  with  a  magnetic  and  convincing  power 
which  placed  him  amongst  the  masters  of  forensic  and  popular 
address.  However  important  tUie  circumstances  that  called  for 
his  effort,  he  always  rose  to  the  height  of  the  occasion.  Whether 
his  audience  was  characterized  by  the  practical  sense  of  men  of 
business,  or  the  culture  of  men  of  letters,  or  the  wisdom  of  sen- 
ators, he  was  wont  to  speak,  as  said  the  proverb  of  the  typical 
orator  in  the  age. of  Pericles,  with  the  counsel  of  the  statesman 
and  the  authority  of  the  general  in  war.^ 

He  was  a  prophet  not  without  honor  even  in  his  own  country. 
No  voice  from  abroad,  however  distinguished,  was  so  potent  a 
rallying  cry  for  the  masses  of  Norwalk  as  was  the  voice  of  O.  S. 
Ferry.  Even  if,  for  any  reason,  it  seemed  best  that  another  be 
announced  as  chief  speaker,  no  device  for  raising  an  audience 
was  so  sure  to  be  successful  as  that  which  somehow  connected 
Ferry's  name  with  the  programme. 

In  seasons  of  political  campaign,  whether  in  county  or  State, 
nothing  was  so  universally  feared  by  the  party  of  the  opposition 
as  the  counter  force  of  his  words  and  influence. 

Indeed,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  politics  of  Con- 
necticut during  the  ten  years  subsequent  to  1855  —  a  period 
memorable  for  grand  and  patriotic  achievement  —  did  not  bear 
the  impress  of  his  hand  and  mind  more  than  of  any  other 
man.  And  this  was  the  result  of  what  he  did,  be  it  empha- 
sized,  not  as  politician,  for  politician,  in  its  common  accepta- 

'  This  estimate  of  him  was  held  by  none  more  emphatically  than  by  his  fellow- 
members  of  the  United  States  Senate.  Thus  on  one  occasion,  during  the  congres- 
sional session  of  1875,  at  the  end  of  a  fifteen  minutes*  speech  on  the  Louisiana 
question,  Senator  Schurz  remarked  to  a  mutual  friend,  "  Poor  Ferry  I  111  and  weak 
as  he  is,  he  is  head  and  shoulders  above  any  other  man  in  the  Senate  in  point  of 
intellectual  force." 
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tion,  he  never  was  and  never  could  be,  but  as  a  true  citizen 
and  orator. 

His  distinguishing  conception  of  politics  was  in  the  light  of 
its  relation  to  the  great  principles  which  give  to  the  State  its 
real  and  right  meaning,  and  the  whole  intent  and  drift  of  his 
political  speeches  was  in  harmony  with  this  high  conception. 
He  spoke  to  the  people  as  from  the  desire  that  they  should 
understand  matters  according  to  their  exact  condition  and 
bearings.  There  was  about  him  the  air  of  one  who  only 
wished  to  tell  them  the  truth, — truth  which  he  profoundly 
felt,  and  which  he  would  have  them  feel  in  like  manner.  This 
it  was,  as  set  forth  in  his  own  grand  thought  and  style,  that 
made  him  notably  one  who  spoke  to  the  convictions  of  men. 

Even  from  a  critical  point  of  view  his  oratory  was  a  rare  and 
edifying  subject  for  study.     He  aspired  to  none  of  the  artisti- 
cal  graces  of  classic  or  poetic  ornament,  almost  never  resorted 
to  anecdote  or  embellishing  quotation,  and  rarely  cracked  a 
joke  or  perpetrated  a  witticism  ;  but  beginning  with  compre- 
hensive and  clear-cut  propositions,  he  advanced  to  the  devel- 
opment of  them  in  the  ready  use  of  words  that  were  in  the 
main  purely  Saxon,  and  went  on  to  the  conclusion  as  by  the 
steps  of  irresistible  logic.     It  was,  in  fact,  a  piece  of  demonstra- 
tive reasoning  from  first  to  last,  yet  never  was  there  a  speaker 
whose  address  was  further  from  seeming  long  or  tiresome.     So 
genuine  was  the  earnestness  of  his  manner,  so  interesting  his 
thought,  and  so  forcible  his  diction,  that,  to  the  mind  of  the 
fascinated  listener,  the  end  seemed  quick  successor  to  the  begin- 
ning.    Indeed,  in  the  view  of  many  competent  to  judge,  it  is 
only  truth  to  say  that  for  simplicity  and  strength  of  thought, 
£or  brevity  crowded  with  matter,  and  for  magnetic  force  of  utter- 
smce,  Mr.  Ferry  had  few  equals  in  his  or  any  other  time. 

But  the  secret  of  the  great  confidence  reposed  in  him  finds 
no  adequate  explanation  in  the  fact  of  his  large  natural  and 
stcquired  abilities.  For  it  is  an  old  truth,  often  and  sadly  con- 
firmed, that  thought,  learning,  eloquence,  may  be  potent  for  evil 
SIS  well  as  good ;  they  naturally  subserve  the  ends  of  the  one 
or  the  other,  according  to  the  character  of  the  motives  that  put 
and  keep  them  in  requisition.  Hence,  generally,  men  will 
l>elieve  in  their  leaders  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  respect 
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in  which  they  hold  their  motives.  They  demand  principle, 
they  demand  honest  and  swaying  conviction.  And  exactly 
here  was  a  distinguishing  quality  of  him  whose  character  is 
under  review. 

2.  Mr.  Ferry  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  convictions  in  the 
true  sense  of  that  word.  He  decided  and  acted  according  to 
his  conception  of  what  was  clearly  and  broadly  right.  This 
was  in  him  by  nature,  and  it  asserted  its  existence  from  first 
to  last  in  his  professional  and  public  career.  As  a  lawyer,  there 
opened  to  him  a  field  abounding  in  appeals  to  high  ambition ; 
nor,  surely,  were  it  difficult  to  believe  that  it  was  likewise  a 
field  abounding  in  temptation.  That  to  guard  and  promote 
civil  justice  was  the  one  true  function  of  his  calling  he,  of 
course,  apprehended  with  characteristic  clearness.  Yet  how 
often  and  powerfully  must  he  have  been  plied  with  solicitations 
to  engage  in  the  defence  of  cases  wherein  success  was  justice 
only  in  its  civil  acceptation ! 

And  now,  as  weighed  in  these  balances,  how  was  Mr.  Ferry 
found  ?  Did  he  make  expediency  the  law  of  his  action  as  he 
engaged  in  the  professional  defence  of  justice  ?  Did  he  ever 
exalt  the  claims  of  self  above  the  claims  of  downright  principle  ? 
Did  his  hand  ever  take  a  bribe  1  Did  the  emoluments  of  suc- 
cess in  any  form  ever  seem  larger  to  him  than  the  sanctions  of 
honor  and  right  ?  Let  the  answer  be  found  in  the  open  record 
of  his  doings  in  the  field  where,  from  first  to  last,  he  served  his 
chosen  profession.  Nay,  let  it  be  found  in  the  universal  opinion 
now  held  concerning  him  by  his  surviving  fellow-citizens* 
touching  any  and  all  of  his  professional  acts  through  many 
crowded  years  of  service.  The  testimony  of  each  and  all  is 
an  emphatic  declaration  that,  in  things  least  as  well  as  greatest, 
he  was  a  man  of  strict  and  grand  professional  rectitude.  There 
are  those  who  personally  know  that  at  certain  times  in  his 
earlier  career,  when  he  had  not  a  shilling  to  his  name,  he  would 
uniformly  say  to  one  and  another  who  came  beseeching,  with 
much  entreaty  and  gold,  his  interposition  in  behalf  of  a  ques- 
tionable cause,  "  No,  gentlemen,  I  think  you  are  not  in  the 
right,  and  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  case." 

But  his  character  as  a  man  of  convictions  found  no  less  its 
test  and  proof  in  the  period  of  his  political  career.  As  unani- 
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mously  and  enthusiastically  chosen  by  his  fellow-citizens  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  a  specified  important  trust,  it  surely 
was  not  natural  for  him  to  seek  to  visit  their  expectations  with 
blank  disappointment :  he  would  rather  incline  to  gratify  the 
wish  of  those  that  conferred  on  him  the  honorable  commission. 
Yet  most  evident  was  it  that  he  could  resist  such  natural  incli- 
nations whenever  they  came  in  conflict  with  his  personal  sense 
of  duty. 

The  senatorial  canvass  of  1856  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  those  who  were  then  his  constituents,  and  they  recall  with 
what  surprise  they  came  to  learn  of  his  deliberate  violation  of 
their  expressed  wishes  in  the  part  they  assigned  him.  That 
was  a  time  when  Norwalk  blazed  with  excitement,  and  when 
dissatisfaction  rose  in  many  to  the  pitch  of  righteous  indigna- 
tion that  a  public  servant,  so  trusted,  should  prove  himself  so 
strangely  false  to  the  exact  trust  committed  to  him.  But  they 
do  not  forget  how  their  indignation  against  this  servant  was 
succeeded  by  even  more  than  their  wonted  admiration  of  him, 
when  they  at  length  saw  that  honest,  unswerving  sense  of  right 
was  his  only  crime.  So  grandly  did  Mr.  Ferry  prove  that  con- 
science was  more  to  him  than  office  or  preferment. 

Nor  did  he  less  grandly  show  it  to  be  more  also  than  any 
€onsideratiofts  of  personal  frietidship.  In  the  course  of  his  life, 
in  the  national  capital,  he  learned  to  cherish  a  profound  regard 
for  Charles  Sumner.  It  was  the  regard  both  of  veneration  and 
of  love,  —  love  made  all  the  more  perfect  through  sympathy  of 
kindred  physical  sufferings.  Yet  see  him  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  January,  1874,  confront- 
ing that  great  and  cherished  friend  in  a  speech  against  his  Civil 
Rights  Bill,  —  so  fearless  and  uncompromising  in  its  opposi- 
tion as  to  draw  from  Mr.  Sumner  the  deploring  declaration, 
*•  Mr.  Ferry,  your  speech  is  far  the  most  damaging  blow  my 
measure  has  yet  received."  But  this  was  only  a  single  instance 
of  what  the  man  was  uniformly  and  characteristically ;  a  man 
of  genuine  moral  courage.  Still  further,  however,  must  we  go 
to  find  the  crowning  excellence  of  his  character. 

3.  Higher  and  more  commanding  than  strength  of  intellect 
or  personal  integrity  was  Mr.  Ytxry's  faith  in  God.  With  large 
emotional  nature  and  instinctive  reverence  for  spiritual  truth, 
he  inclined  to  religion,  as  it  were,  constitutionally. 
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While  yet  a  youth  he  was  given  to  moods  of  prayerfulness 
and  serious  inquiry.  Religious  themes  seemed  to  possess  a 
natural  attraction  for  him,  especially  those  that  involved  great 
religious  principles.  There  were  times  when  he  thought  upon 
them  much,  and  times  too,  as  his  intimate  college  friends  well 
knew,  when  he  seemed  to  think  of  them  more  in  the  spirit 
of  the  mere  speculative  critic  than  of  the  earnest  truth-seeker. 
Yet  his  characteristic  ingenuousness  of  mind  and  heart  forbade 
in  him  anything  like  confirmed  scepticism.  He  could  not, 
even  if  he  would,  be  a  really  indifferent  or  prejudiced  hearer 
of  worthily  presented  religious  truth.  Accordingly  the  philo- 
sophic and  masterly  sermons  of  the  late  Dr.  Fitch,  then  preacher 
at  Yale  College,  commanded  his  respect,  and  became  to  him  a 
peculiar  means  of  edification.  Under  the  ministrations  of  this 
clear-thinking  divine,  he  saw  and  confessed  the  eternal  verity 
of  the  revealed  Word  of  God,  conceded  the  just  claims  of  its 
essential  doctrines  upon  his  personal  acceptance,  and  not 
unfrequently  expressed  an  emphatic  purpose  of  religious  obe- 
dience ;  but  this  purpose  as  often  proved  temporary,  and  for  a 
lengthened  period  of  years,  as  is  well  and  sadly  known,  his 
endeavors  for  the  higher  life  were  condemned  to  unequal  com- 
bat with  his  strong  propensities  to  sense  and  sin.  Yet  the 
waging  of  this  contest  ceased  not,  even  in  times  when  his  paths 
were  most  devious  ;  and  at  length,  by  God's  saving  interposi- 
tion, he  rose  above  the  powers  that  would  hold  him  enslaved, 
cast  off  the  fetters  of  his  bondage,  and  gained  the  liberty  where- 
with Christ  makes  free. 

In  the  autumn  of  1859  he  made  a  public  profession  of  religion, 
and  united  with  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Norwalk, 
under  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Rev.  William  B.  Weed.  The 
action  then  taken  by  him  was  all  the  more  significant  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  resolved  upon  and  consummated  during  the 
year  of  the  political  campaign  which  secured  him  his  election 
to  the  National  House  of  Representatives.  Thus  at  once  he 
took  upon  himself  the  double  obligation  of  service  to  Church 
and  to  State.  This  action  was  not  in  any  sense  one  of  haste. 
It  proceeded  rather  from  a  deep-felt  sense  of  duty  thoughtfully 
and  prayerfully  heeded  ;  and  who,  in  all  the  subsequent  sixteen 
years  of  his  life,  ever  saw  or  knew  any  just  reason  to  doubt  that 
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he  bore  that  profession  with  becoming  consistency  ?^  The  ques- 
tion of  Christian  consistency  was  to  him  of  more  than  ordinary 
meaning,  because  his  conception  of  the  faith  which  he  professed 
was  of  more  than  ordinary  exaltation.  His  belief  in  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  was  pre-eminently  the  belief  of  sincerity; 
and  first  and  foremost  of  them  all,  to  his  mind,  were  the  doc- 
trines of  man's  spiritual  death  by  sin,  and  his  possible  life 
through  Jesus  Christ.  He  believed  in  a  Christ  divine  and  yet 
human,  and  that  man  can  be  saved  through  Him  alone.  Indeed, 
Christ  was  the  substantial  centre  of  his  belief,  so  that  he  could 
say  in  very  letter,  "  Christ  is  all." 

This  belief,  moreover,  he  honestly  and  faithfully  declared,  as 
many  of  his  brethren  in  the  church  well  and  gratefully  know. 
He  declared  it  by  the  act  of  his  public  Christian  profession  in 
the  sanctuary  where  he  was  wont  to  worship.  He  declared  it 
to  his  class  in  the  Sabbath  school,  where  he  was  a  faithful  and 
edifying  instructor.  He  declared  it  in  the  place  of  social  prayer, 
where  his  voice  was  often  heard  in  remarks  and  fervent  peti- 
tion. He  declared  it  in  occasional  religious  lectures,  wherein  he 
brought  to  bear  all  his  wealth  of  Scriptural  knowledge  and  all 
his  general  and  critical  learning  to  unfold  and  enforce  the  truths 
of  Christ  and  His  revealed  religion. 

That  he  did  not,  in  these  various  relations,  fully  realize  his 
own  ideal  of  a  Christian  disciple  was  his  deep-felt  and  ofttimes 
despondent  conviction.  Indeed,  few  men  ever  took  such  hum- 
bling views  of  self  as  he  did.  Even  with  Paul,  and  with  truly 
Pauline  earnestness,  it  was  his  characteristic  inclination  to  feel 
and  say, "  Sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief."  But  this  supreme  sense 
of  personal  sinfulness  only  drove  him  the  more  directly  and 
unreservedly  to  Him  who  came  to  save  sinners.  Herein,  to  an 
extent  very  unusual  in  Christian  experience,  his  spiritual  atti- 
tude found  expression  and  emphasis  in  the  words, 

'*  Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea 
But  that  His  blood  was  shed  for  me." 

Thus  it  was  that  his  piety  was  profoundly  respected  as  real 
and  thorough  ;  nor,  surely,  did  it  command  less  respect  for  its 
intelligence  and  breadth.      He  acknowledged  the  Bible,  not 

*  Mr.  Wadleigh,  in  his  memorial  address  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  says  of  Mr.  Ferry, 
*^  He  once  said  to  me  that  he  tried  to  live  as  though  the  next  moment  would  usher 
him  to  the  bar  of  the  Eternal  Judge." 
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only  as  a  book  to  be  believed  in,  but  to  be  studied  ;  and 
few  men,  equally  burdened  with  secular  responsibilities,  ever 
studied  it  with  more  diligence  and  devotion.  With  pre-em- 
inent truthfulness  it  may  be  said  of  him  that,  "  Learning 
the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  he  went  on  unto 
perfection." 

In  respect  to  this  and  other  features  of  his  religious  life,  it 
will  be  instructive  to  note  the  following  discriminating  and 
appreciative  testimony  from  one  of  his  former  pastors,  who, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other,  is  prepared  to  speak  from  inti- 
mate personal  acquaintance.  After  alluding  to  Mr.  Ferry's 
eminent  abilities  and  success  in  the  line  of  politics.  Dr.  Childs 
goes  on  to  say,  "  But  he  was  more  than  a  statesman,  he  was 
a  Christian  ;  more  than  this,  he  was  an  eminent  Christian. 
Knowing  that  he  has  been  misapprehended  in  this  respect,  I 
do  the  more  cheerfully  bear  witness  to  his  religious  character. 
It  is  true  that  in  early  life  he  was  sceptical ;  but  the  transition 
from  scepticism  to  faith  was  real  and  thorough.  His  conver- 
sion was  as  clear  as  that  of  Paul.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1865  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures,  rapidly  prepared,  on  the 
evidences  of  Christianity.  These,  I  think,  indicated  the  work- 
ing of  his  own  mind  in  passing  from  the  darkness  of  unbelief 
to  the  Christian  faith.  The  great  fact  on  which  he  rested  was 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  He  had  satisfied  himself,  as  a  lawyer, 
as  an  investigator  of  evidence,  that,  as  a  historic  fact,  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  rose  from  the  dead.  That  settled  everything.  The 
Bible  was  inspired  because  it  had  upon  it  the  seal  of  the  risen 
Christ.  Christianity,  with  all  its  facts  and  doctrines,  was  true, 
because  it  was  grounded  in  Him  who  was  dead  and  is  alive 
again.  This  was  to  him  a  real  and  living  faith.  He  grew  in 
it  and  by  it.  During  the  years  that  he  was  my  parishioner  no 
minister  had  a  more  devout  and  earnest  listener,  no  pastor  a 
more  faithful  helper.  In  the  prayer-meeting,  in  the  Sabbath 
school,  and  in  the  manifold  incidental  labors  of  a  large  charge, 
he  was  the  pastor's  right-hand  man.  Always  ready,  never 
officious,  always  earnest,  never  immoderate,  always  full,  never 
wearisome,  he  was  a  rare  example  of  a  thoroughly  humble, 
prayerful,  cheerful,  consistent  Christian  believer  and  Christian 
worker.  He  grew  rapidly  in  the  love  of  the  distinctive  doc- 
trines of  our  faith  ;  he  relished  the  strong  meat  of  the  gospel 
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I  remember  well  the  delight  with  which  he  spoke  of  his  daily 
growth  in  the  faith  of  that  system  of  truth  in  which  the  churches 
of  New  England  were  planted.  Of  course,  he  grew  in  grace. 
Under  the  pressure  of  an  exacting  profession  and  of  official 
duties,  no  reading  was  so  welcome  to  him  as  that  which  helped 
him  on  in  the  Christian  life.  I  put  into  his  hands  at  one  time 
Dr.  Hodge's  little  work,  *  The  Way  of  Life.'  He  read  it  with 
intense  interest,  and  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
and  remarkable  books  he  ever  read.  In  this  he  shared  the 
judgment,  I  believe,  of  the  late  President  Wayland.  The  pref- 
erence for  distinctively  Christian  reading  grew  on  him  as  he 
advanced.  Once,  on  his  return  from  Washington,  in  one  of 
the  many  conversations  that  it  is  a  pleasure  now  to  recall,  he 
referred  to  this  great  change  in  his  taste,  and  observed  that  he 
had  little  interest  in  any  books  unless  they  were  of  a  religious 
character.  He  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  and 
power,  and  the  words  impressed  me  deeply."^ 

But  the  time  at  length  came  when  his  long-decaying  physical 
vigor  had  lost  its  power  to  rally,  and  when  his  ability  to  appear 
at  any  post  of  public  service  was  taken  away. 

What  now  is  to  be  said  of  his  spiritual  exercises  during  this 
period  ?  Surely  these  were  times  in  which  the  tests  of  his 
religious  faith  reached  their  extreme.  There  were  seasons 
when  depression,  like  the  horror  of  a  great  darkness,  was  upon 
his  soul, —  God  frowning  upon  his  sins  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Christ  holding  Himself  aloof  on  the  other.  It  was  a  fearful 
conception,  and  was  to  him  fearfully  real. 

As  in  the  language  of  a  stanza  of  Harvey's  quaint  but 
marvellously  expressive  hymn,  his  heart  would  cry,  — 

'^  Alas  !  my  Lord  is  going, 

O,  my  woe  ! 
It  will  be  my  undoing ; 

If  he  go, 
I  '11  run  and  overtake  him. 

If  he  stay, 
I  '11  cry  aloud,  and  make  him 

Look  this  way. 
O,  stay,  my  Lord,  my  Love,  't  is  I ! 
Comfort  me  quickly,  or  I  die." 

^  Congregationalist,  Dec  9,  1875. 
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But  these  seasons  were  only  temporary,  and  were  to  be 
explained  rather  on  the  ground  of  physical  than  spiritual  con- 
ditions. On  the  whole,  it  was  his  strong,  sustaining  conviction 
that  Christ  was  working  in  him,  and  in  His  own  wise  way  was 
preparing  him  for  the  eternal  fruitions  of  those  which  come  out 
of  great  tribulations. 

His  last  effort  in  the  United  States  Senate  was  his  address  in 
memory  of  ex-Gov.  Buckingham,  a  production  of  extraordinary 
merit,  but  prepared  with  an  oppressive  sense  of  failing  energy 
on  the  part  of  its  author.  He  felt  more  surely  than  ever 
before  that  his  time  was  short.  Leaving  Washington  a  few 
days  previous  to  the  closing  session  of  the  Forty-third  Con- 
gress, he  reached  his  home  in  Norwalk  in  a  state  of  extreme 
exhaustion.  His  friends  saw  too  plainly  that  a  great  change, 
for  the  worse  had  come  upon  him.  At  the  suggestion  of  his 
trusted  family  physician,  Dr.  Lynes,  a  new  method  of  treat- 
ment was  resorted  to,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Mattison,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  whither,  after  a  few  days,  Mr.  Ferry  was  re- 
moved. 

At  first  there  were  symptoms  attending  the  change  that 
encouraged  something  of  hope  on  the  part  of  his  physicians. 
The  special  treatment  to  which  he  was  committed  required 
the  removal  of  certain  anodynes  which  had  long  aided  him  in 
the  endurance  of  the  excruciating  pains  to  which  he  had  been 
subject.  Thus  left  unsupported  in  his  agony,  he  at  times  fell 
into  a  state  of  delirium,  a  condition  in  which  he  could  be  con- 
trolled by  no  persuasions  of  physicians  nor  strength  of  strong 
men  in  attendance,  but  would  at  once  become  submissive  as 
the  little  child  at  the  reading  of  a  few  of  Christ's  tender  words 
from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  But  it  was  no  longer  a  matter 
of  doubt  with  any  that  his  end  was  immediately  at  hand. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1875,  bis  friends  and  good  phy- 
sicians bore  him  tenderly  back  to  Connecticut,  that  he  might 
die  in  his  own  home.  The  following  morning,  though  too  weak 
to  sj^oak,  he  expressed  by  \-arious  indications  his  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  once  more  in  Xorwalk  with  his  dear 
family  and  relatives.  Being  asked  if  he  would  have  prayer 
otferevl  at  his  bedside,  he  signified  his  earnest  assent,  and 
pressed  the  hand  of  his  daughter  in  token  of  his  joy  and  trust. 
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as  the  aids  of  infinite  grace  were  invoked  for  him  in  that 
supreme  hour  of  need,  by  his  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  S.  B.  S. 
Bissell,  with  whom  he  had  for  many  years  taken  sweet  counsel 
and  walked  in  company.  Having  from  his  wife  the  assurance 
that  his  sufferings  were  almost  over,  and  that  Christ  would 
soon  take  him  to  Himself,  he  articulated  the  audible  whisper, 
"  Quick,  quick ! "  as  if  he  would  say,  "  Even  so,  come  quickly. 
Lord  Jesus. "    With  this  last  expression  he  passed  away. 

The  day  without  had  been  one  of  rain  and  November  gloom, 
but  as  the  hour  of  evening  approached,  the  rain  ceased,  the 
clouds  grew  thin  and  disappeared,  and  all  the  glory  of  a  gorgeous 
sunset  was  visible  on  the  western  sky,  —  a  significant  emblem, 
to  hushed  and  solemnly  thoughtful  Norwalk,  of  the  transition  of 
her  long-suffering,  favorite  citizen  from  the  darkness  of  earth's 
sins  and  pains  to  the  light  of  heaven's  holiness  and  peace. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  at  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  where  was  gathered,  from  near  and  from  far,  a  large 
and  sorrowing  assembly,  including  the  governor  of  the  State 
and  his  staff,  the  United  States  Senatorial  Committee,  sena- 
tors and  members  of  Congress,  judges  of  the  various  courts, 
and  representatives  of  the  bar.  The  services  were  of  the 
simplest  nature,  as  it  was  Mr.  Ferry's  special  request  that  no 
sermon  or  eulogy  be  delivered.  AflFectionate  hands  then  bore 
him  to  his  last  earthly  resting-place,  and  thus  passed  forever 
from  mortal  sight  a  man  of  whom  it  was  justly  said, — 

"  In  his  death  the  country  has  lost  one  of  its  purest  and 
ablest  statesmen ;  the  Commonwealth  of  Connecticut,  which 
proudly  reckons  many  distinguished  sons  among  her  jewels, 
the  peer  of  the  most  gifted  of  them  ;  the  legal  profession,  one 
of  its  soundest  counsellors  and  most  eloquent  advocates ;  the 
community  in  which  he  lived,  an  accomplished  Christian  gen- 
tleman ;  and  his  family  such  a  husband  and  father  as  only  such 
a  husband  could  be  to  a  loved  and  loving  wife,  and  such  a 
father  to  an  affectionate  and  devoted  daughter."  ^ 

John  A.  Hamilton. 

NorwtUk^  Conn. 

^  Address  of  Mr.  Phelps,  M.  C,  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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CONFERENCE  OF  THE  ELDERS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
WITH  THE  REV.  ROBERT  LENTHAL,  OF  WEY- 
MOUTH, HELD  AT  DORCHESTER,  FEB.  lo,  1639. 

Wessaguscus,  afterwards  named  Weymouth,  was  made  a 
plantation  by  the  General  Court  in  July,  1635,  and  **  Mr.  [Ben- 
jamin] Hull,  a  minister  in  England,  and  twenty-one  families 
with  him,  allowed  to  sit  down  there."  ^  Of  Mr.  Hull  "  less  is 
known  than  of  almost  any  minister,  because,"  suggests  Mr. 
Savage,^  "  he  seemed  to  be  in  the  Episcopal  interest"  Of 
his  ministry  at  Weymouth  we  have  scarcely  any  record  save 
the  brief  entry  in  Peter  Hobart*s  diary,  —  that  he  "gave  his 
farewell  sermon,"  May  5,  1639.  More  than  a  year  before 
that,  "  divers  of  the  elders  "  had  been  called  to  Weymouth  "  to 
reconcile  the  differences  between  the  people"  and  another 
minister,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jenner,  "  whom  they  had  called 
thither  with  intent  to  have  him  their  pastor."  ^  From  remarks 
addressed  to  the  delegates  from  Weymouth  at  this  Dorchester 
conference,  by  Mr.  Cotton  and  Capt  Stoughton,  it  appears 
that,  although  Mr.  Jenner  —  "a  godly,  faithful  man  "  —  had  been 
"  called  with  great  earnestness  "  and  had  "  labored  much " 
amongst  the  people  there,  they  had  neglected  his  ministry  and 
refused  to  make  adequate  provision  for  his  support,  so  that  he 
was  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  magistrates.  An  attempt  had 
been  made  —  probably  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Hull — to 
gather  a  church,  but "  it  is  observable,"  says  Winthrop  (I,  287), 
"  this  church,  and  so  that  of  Lynn,  could  not  hold  together,  nor 
could  have  any  elders  join  or  hold  with  them.  The  reason 
appeared  to  be,  because  they  did  not  begin  according  to  the 
rule  of  the  gospel." 

The  people  of  Weymouth,  or  a  considerable  part  of  them, 
seem  to  have  preferred  the  "  parish  way  "  to  that  of  "  mutual 
stipulation  "  by  the  adoption  of  a  church  covenant,  and  measures 
which  were  taken  for  gathering  a  new  church  there,  "  with  the 
approbation  of  the  magistrates  and  elders,"  encountered  much 
opposition.     In  the  winter  of  1638-39,  or  earlier,  those  who 

1  Mass.  Records,  I,  149 ;  Winthrop,  I,  163.        '  Geneal.  Dictionary,  II,  492* 
»  Winthrop,  I,  250,  251. 
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were  dissatisfied  with  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Jenner  "  had  invited 
one  Mr.  [Robert]  Lenthal  to  come  to  them,  with  intention  to 
call  him  to  be  their  minister."  Some  of  the  Weymouth  people 
had  been  members  of  Mr.  Lenthal's  congregation  in  England, 
where,  says  Winthrop,  he  was  "  of  good  report."  Of  his  life 
before  his  emigration  little  is  known.  In  his  defence,  at  the  Con- 
ference, he  says, "  I  was,  for  witnessing  to  the  truth,  unjustly  cast 
out  of  my  place  to  which  I  was  called  by  the  people  with  whom 
we  sweetly  agreed.  Now  some  of  my  people  came  over  to  New 
England  before  me  —  and  more  I  do  expect  —  and  these  I  take 
for  my  people  ;  and  here  we  desire  to  reform  ourselves,  and  to 
go  on  according  to  the  custom  of  the  churches  here.  But," 
he  queries,  —  "whether  there  be  a  nullity  of  my  first  ordina- 
tion } "  After  his  arrival  in  Massachusetts,  he  "  was  found  to 
have  drunk  in  some  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  opinions,  as  of  justi- 
fication before  faith,  etc.,  and  opposed  the  gathering  of  our 
churches  in  such  a  way  of  mutual  stipulation  as  was  practised 
among  us.  From  the  former  he  was  soon  taken  off,  upon  con- 
ference with  Mr.  Cotton  ;  but  he  stuck  close  to  the  other^  that 
only  baptism  was  the  door  of  entrance  into  the  churchy  etc.,  so  as 
the  common  sort  of  people  did  eagerly  embrace  his  opinions, 
and  some  labored  to  get  such  a  church  on  foot  as  all  baptized 
ones  might  communicate  in  without  any  further  trial  of  them, 
etc."  ( Winthrop,  1.  c.)  A  call  to  Mr.  Lenthal  to  become  their 
minister  was  subscribed  by  many  at  Weymouth,  and  "  he  like- 
wise was  very  forward  "  to  accept  the  call,  "  in  such  a  way,  and 
did  openly  maintain  the  cause.  But  the  magistrates,  hearing  of 
this  disturbance  and  combination,  thought  it  needful  to  stop  it 
betimes,  and  ergo  they  called  Mr.  Lenthal  and  some  of  the  chief 
of  the  faption,  to  the  next  General  Court  in  the  first  month 
[March,  1639],  where,  Mr.  Lenthal,  having  before  conferred 
ttnth  some  of  the  magistrates  and  elders,  and  being  convinced 
of  his  error  in  judgment,  and  of  his  sin  in  practice  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  our  peace,  etc.,  did  openly  and  freely  retract,  with 
expression  of  much  grief  of  heart  for  his  offence,  and  did  deliver 
his  retractation  in  writing,  under  his  hand,  in  the  open  court ; 
whereupon  he  was  enjoined  to  appear  at  the  next  court,  and  in 
the  mean  time  to  make  and  deliver  the  like  recantation  in  some 
public  assembly  at  Weymouth.     So  the  court  stopped  short  for 
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any  further  censure  by  fine  or,  etc.,  though  it  was  much  urged 
by  some."  {Winihrop,)  The  order  of  the  General  Court, 
directing  the  governor  and  magistrates  to  "  call  before  them 
such  parties  [of  Weymouth]  as  they  shall  think  fit,  and  take 
such  course  for  the  peace  of  the  town  and  the  well  ordering  of 
all  affairs  there,  as  to  their  wisdom  shall  seem  most  expedient," 
W2s  made  at  the  November  session,  1637.  {Mass.Rec.^  I,  217.) 
The  acknowledgpnent  of  error,  by  Mr.  Lenthal,  was  presented 
to  the  Court,  March  13,  1638-9,  a  few  weeks  after  the  Dor- 
chester conference.  (/Wrf.,  254. )  At  the  same  session,  John 
Smith,  "  for  disturbing  the  public  peace  by  combining  with 
others  to  hinder  the  orderly  gathering  of  a  church  at  Wey- 
mouth, and  to  set  up  another  there,  •  .  .  and  for  undue 
procuring  the  hands  of  many  to  a  blank  for  that  purpose,"  was 
fined  ;i^20  and  committed  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Court ; 
Richard  Silvester, "  for  going  with  Smith  to  get  hands  to  a 
blank,"  was  fined  £2  and  disfranchised ;  Mr.  Ambrose  Mar- 
tin, "  for  calling  the  church  covenant  a  stinking  carrion  and  a 
human  invention,"  etc.,  was  fined  ;;^io,  "and  counselled  to  go 
to  Mr.  Mather,  to  be  instructed  by  him  ";  Mr.  Thomas  Make- 
peace, who  probably  belohged  to  the  Lenthal  or  anti-cove- 
nanting  party,  "  because  of  his  novile  disposition^  was  informed 
we  were  weary  of  him,  unless  he  reform  "  ;  and  James  Britton, 
"  for  his  not  appearing,  was  committed,  and  for  his  gross  lying, 
dissimulation,  and  contempt  of  ministers,  churches,  and  cove- 
nant, was  censured  to  be  whipped."  {Mass.  Rec.^  I,  252,  254) 
Britton,  who,  as  Winthrop  states,  "  had  spoken  disrespectfully 
of  the  answer  which  was  sent  to  Mr.  Bernard's  book  against 
our  church  covenant,  and  of  some  of  our  elders,  and  had  sided 
with  Mr.  Lenthal,  etc.,  was  openly  whipped,  because  he  had  no 
estate  to  answer."  ( Winthrop^  I,  289 )  Lechford,  who  found 
Mr.  Lenthal  at  Newport,  —  "  out  of  office  and  employment,  and 
living  very  poorly,"  —  says  of  his  troubles  in  Massachusetts : 
"  He  stood  upon  his  ministry,  as  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
arguing  against  their  covenant,  and  being  elected  of  some  in 
Weymouth  to  be  their  minister,  was  compelled  to  recant  some- 
words  "  ;  and  that  Britton, "  for  saying  one  of  the  ministers  ofl 
the  Bay  was  a  Brownist,  or  had  a  Brownistical  head,  and  for  aa 
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supposed  lie,  was  whipt,  and  had  eleven  stripes."  *  Mr.  Len- 
thal  removed  to  Rhode  Island  before  August  6,  1640,  at 
which  time  he  was  admitted  a  freeman  at  Newport  and  em- 
ployed by  the  town  to  teach  a  public  school.  He  returned  to 
England,  it  is  said,  in  1641  or  1642.^ 

The  following  notes  of  Mr.  Lenthal's  conference  with  the 

elders,  at  Dorchester,  were  taken  by  Capt.  Robert  Keayne,  of 

Boston,  —  the  brother-in-law  of  Rev.  John  Wilson,  —  and  were 

copied  from  his  manuscript  by  President  Stiles.    Though  they 

present  but  a  meagre  report  of  a  discussion  which  occupied 

two  days,  they  are  not  without  value  as  a  contribution  to  the 

history  of  Congregationalism  in  New  England.    The  principal 

topics  discussed  were  the  necessity  of  a  covenant,  for  giving 

**  essential  being  "  to  a  church  ;  the  distinction  between  church 

and  congregation;  the  antecedence  of  election  to  ordination  of 

church  officers,  and  the  obligation  to  r^-ordination  after  a  new 

election  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  justification,  as  it  was  held  by 

the  churches  of  Massachusetts,  against  the  construction  given 

it  by   Mrs.    Hutchinson   and  her  adherents.     Mr.   Lenthal's 

reply  to  the  test  question,  whether  justification  can  precede 

faithy  seems  to  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Cotton  than 

to   Thomas  Welde,  who — remembering   that   Mr.   Cotton's 

views  had  barely  been  made  acceptable  to  the  Synod  of  1637, 

md  that  he  had  not  escaped  the  suspicion  of  a  taint  of  Hutch- 

nsonianism  —  expressed  himself  *'  no  way  satisfied  in  the  point 

f  justification,"  till  Mr.  Lenthal  **  would  a  little  more  clear 

imself  therein." 

Of  the  elders  and  others  present  and  taking  part  in  this  con- 

rence,  Capt.  Keayne's  notes  give  the  names  of  the  following : 

*v.  John  Wilson,  pastor,  and  Rev.  John  Cotton,  teacher,  of 

»  church  at  Boston  ;  Rev.  Zechariah  Symmes,  teacher  of  the 

irch  at  Charlestown  ;  Rev.  Thomas  Welde,  pastor,  and  Rev. 

m   Eliot,  teacher,  of  Roxbury  ;  Rev.  Samuel  Newman,  of 

'Chester  (who  soon  afterwards  became  the  successor  of  Mr. 

tier,  at  Weymouth)  ;  Rev.  Thomas  Jenner,  of  Weymouth ; 

Edward  Bates  and  Mr.  Stephen  French,  of  Weymouth 

Te  the  latter  became  a  ruling  elder  of  the  church  that  was 

lain  Dealing  (ed  1867),  pp.  58  and  94  (note  144). 
allender's  Hist.  Discourse,  62  ;  Arnold's  Hist  of  R.  I.,  I,  145,  146. 
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gathered  soon  after  the  conference) ;  "  a  private  man,"  —  per- 
haps Capt.  Robert  Keayne  himself ;  and  Capt.  Israel  Stough- 
ton,  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  Colony,  and  a  prominent 
member  of  the  church  at  Dorchester. 


A  DISPUTA  TION  HELD  A  T  DORCHESTER 

AT  CAPTAIN  STAUGHTON^S  BETWEEN  MR.  LINTALL  AND 
THE  REST  OF  THE  ELDERS  OF  THE  BAY,  ABOUT  SOME 
TENETS  THAT  MR.  LINTALL  HELD.    MONTH  11,  loth,  1638. 

The  thing  first  disputed  of  was  that  the  Covenant  gives  not 
essential  Being  to  a  Church. 

Mr.  LintalL  —  You  now  go  to  a  point  of  Reformation  and 
Jurisdiction. 

Mr  Cotton.  —  We  decline  not  the  quest  From  the  consti- 
tution doth  flow  Jurisdiction.  For  in  all  relations,  a  Covenant 
is  the  foundation.  I  have  no  power  over  my  wife,  nor  servant, 
but  by  covenant.  The  magistrate  hath  no  power  over  me, 
but  by  my  consent  So  in  the  Church,  the  Covenant  is  the 
foundation  of  that  relation  and  power  we  have  over  one 
another :  which  you  deny; 

LintalL  —  I  deny  it  not.  There  is  a  Covenant  in  Scripture^ 
and  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  which  give  the  first  Being. 

Cotton.  —  You  conclude  that  you  may  have  two  Churches  in 
the  verge  of  each  Town  .^* 

LintalL  —  It  is  true.     But  [only  when]  the  inconvenience        ^* 
of  meeting  all  together  [makes  such  a  division  necessary  ?*] 

Mr.  Cotton,  —  It  is  not  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  nor  Cohabi — J- 
tation,  nor  the  Covenant  of  the  Sacrament,  nor  meeting  on  thi 
Lord's  days,  that  gives  an  essential  distinction  between  partic- 
ular churches,  but  their  covenants.'    For  that  which  doth  no* 

1  Something  must  be  supplied  here  to  make  the  justice  of  Mr.  Cotton's  infc 
ence  apparent :    **  If  you  believe  that  baptism  and  the  covenant  of  grace  gii 
being  to  a  church,  and  that  every  congregation  of  baptized  believers,  without 
explicit  covenant,  is  a  church,  then  you  conclude,**  etc. 

^  There  is  an  omission  here,  which  is  conjecturally  supplied  by  the  wofdt         ~^ 
brackets. 

'  "  This  form  being  by  mutual  Covenant,  it  followeth,  it  is  not  Faith  in  C^ 
Heart,  nor  the  Profession  of  that  Faith,  nor  Cohabitation,  nor  Baptism."  — 
bridge  Platform,  Ch.  IV,  §§  3,  5. 
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give  them  Jurisdiction  or  power  over  one  another,  makes  them 
not  a  Church  by  divine  right 

Zi«/tf//.  —  Hold  forth  that  in  the  Word.  For  th[en]  the 
church  hath  a  being  before  [it  has  an  essential  form  ?] 

Cotton.  —  It  is  an  immediate  fruit  of  that  which  gives  being 
to  a  church.  It  is  not  the  meeting  of  so  many  Christians,  or 
gracious  men,  together,  that  is  the  essential  form  of  a  church. 

Lintall.  —  That  which  gives  being  at  first  to  the  church  is 
the  covenant  of  grace,  which  unites  them  to  Christ.  Our 
union  with  Christ  gives  being  to  a  church. 

Cotton,  —  The  covenant  of  Grace  and  Baptism  is  the  same 
in  all  churches,  but  that  which  is  the  same  in  all  churches 
gives  not  an  essential  being  to  a  church,  but  it  is  their  mutual 
covenant  one  with  another,  that  gives  the  first  being  to  a 
church. 

Lintall.  —  Then  one  company  of  people  met  together  in  the 
name  of  God  to  worship  him,  may  be  two  churches.  Prove 
that  by  the  Word. 

Cotton.  —  Two  churches  may  meet  together  and  be  in  one 
place,  —  as  the  apostolic  church  of  Antioch  did  go  down  to 
Jerusalem.  The  Apostolic  Christian  church  and  the  Jewish 
church  did  both  meet  together  in  one  congregation  *  to  worship 
Gody  and  yet  they  were  essentially  differenced,  and  two  dis- 
tinct churches,  and  yet  met  both  together  in  the  Temple :  ergo, 
etc 

Lintall,  —  This  is  not  the  conclusion.  That  two  congrega- 
tions may  meet  together  is  not  denied  ;  but  that  these  are  two 
churches. 

Cotton.  —  That  I  have  proved  plainly. 

Elders.  —  It  is  plainly  proved. 

Lintall,  —  The  conclusion  is  not  yet  proved.  You  say  two 
congregations  met  together. 

Cotton,  —  You  say,  the  covenant  of  the  church  is  not 
necessary.^ 

Lintall.  —  I  do  not  say  the  covenant  is  not  necessary,  but 
I  say  the  covenant  of  baptism  gives  being  to  the  church. 

Cotton,  —  I  pray  keep  to  the  point ;  and,  by  God's  help,  we 

1  "And,  if  so,  there  remains  no  distinction  between  a  congregation  of  believers 
and  a  church,**  is  Mr.  Cotton's  inference. 
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shall  make  a  bolt  or  a  shaft  of  it.^  I  prove  there  may  be  two 
congregations  met  together  in  one  congregation,  to  worship 
God.  Answer  directly,  or  distinguish.  I  pray  do  it  in  the 
fear  of  God. 

Lin  tall.  —  Now  I  understand  the  argument,  which  I  did  not 
before. 

Cotton,  —  These  two  churches  are  both  in  the  covenant  of 
grace,  and  yet  are  two  distinct  churches.     But  the  church  cov-  ' 

enant  gives  us  power  over  one  another,  and  doth  not  give  one 
power  over  another  church,  nor  over  the  members  of  another 
church.  Jurisdiction  flows  from  that  which  gives  being  to  a 
church. 

Lintall,  —  You  speak  doubtfully  oi  being:  for  I  speak  of  the 
inward  being,  and  you  speak  of  the  outward  form. 

Cotton,  —  Their  meeting  together,  not  [nor  ?]  the  Covenant 
of  Grace,  doth  not  give  being  to  a  church. 

Mat/ier,  —  This  was  the  very  point. 

Wilson,  —  What  is  it  that  gives  being  to  a  church  ? 

Lintall,  —  Not  Jurisdiction. 

Wilson,  —  No  man  said  that  Jurisdiction  gives  being  to  a 
church  ;  but  Jurisdiction  flows  from  that  which  gives  being  to 
a  church. 

Lintall,  —  I  say,  that  the  Covenant  of  Grace  and  Baptism  h 
the  internal  form  of  a  church,  and  their  meeting  together  ii 
God's  name  to  worship  God  in  one  place  gives  an  outwan^==l 
form  of  a  church  ;  and  upon  this  distinction  I  will  lay  down — ==1 
my  life. 

Simmes,  —  Dare  you  lay  down  your  life  upon  that  ? 

Lintall  —  This  hath  been  granted  —  that  the  Church  hatb^K 
a  Being,  before  Jurisdiction. 

Cotton,  —  It  is  true,  in  the  order  of  nature  ;  but  they  com-      t 
together,  all  one  instant :  for  Jurisdiction  flows  from  being,  an»-    d 

that  which  gives  jurisdiction  —  which  is  a  mutual  covenant 

that  flows  from  the  being  of  a  church. 

Captain  Stoughton,  —  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Lintall  whether  \l      is 
definition  is  the  accident  or  the  form  of  a  church  ? 

Lintall.  —  Their  coming  together  is  accidental;  but  th< 
agreement  in  meeting  together  makes  them  a  church.  T" 
Covenant  of  Grace  is  the  material  cause  of  a  church. 

1  That  is :  either  one  thing  or  another. 
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Cotton,  —  But  where  is  the  formal  cause  of  a  church  ?  —  But 
to  save  labor,  Mr.  Lintall,  if  you  have  the  notes  by  you  that  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Barnad^  about  that  point,  you  will  see  the  most  of 
these  things.  If  there  be  anything  that  gives  you  not  satisfac- 
tion, you  may  let  me  know,  or  some  other  of  our  brethren,  and 
we  will  afford  you  what  light  we  can.  In  the  mean  time,  let 
us  go  on  to  somewhat  else. 

Lintall,  —  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  accidental 
meeting  together,  and  meeting  by  agr[eement.] 

Cotton,  —  That  assembly  which  hath  not  power  of  jurisdic- 
tion is  not  a  church.  But  a  company  of  Christians  met 
together  in  a  ship  to  worship  God  have  not  power  of  jurisdic- 
tion one  over  another ;  ergo,  such  an  assembly  is  no  church. 
That  is  the  point  we  affirm. 

Elders,  —  It  hath  not  yet  been  answered,  that  we  have 
heard. 

Private  man,  —  I  desire  that  somewhat  may  be  spoken  of 
the  word  Church,  because  it  hath  brought  much  difference 
amongst  us ;  because  Mr,  Lintall  would  not  have  it  called  a 
Church,  but  a  Congregation, 

Simmes,  —  I  pray  speak  to  this  ;  whether  Church  and  Con- 
gregation be  not  all  one,  or  whether  Congregation  be  a  more  fit 
word  ;  because  you  place  so  much  on  that  word. 

Cotton,  —  We  put  a  difference  between  church  and  congrega- 
tion ;  for  every  congregation  is  not  a  church  ;  but  a  church  is 
flock  of  Saints  which  have  Christ  for  their  head,  met  together, 
and  bound  to  God  and  one  to  another,  to  worship  Christ  accord- 
ing to  his  Word  :  this  we  call  a  church.  A  company  of  ruffians 
met  together  make  not  a  church,  —  but  a  flock  of  Saints.  But 
that  which  knits  us  together  is  the  submission  or  subjecting 
ourselves  one  to  another,  to  watch  over  one  another  according 
to  God. 

Lintall  —  Though  we  be  of  different  judgments,  I  hope  we 
may  meet  together  in  love. 

^  "  About  two  years  since,  one  Mr.  Bernard,  a  minbter  at  Batcomb,  in  Somer- 
setshire in  England,  sent  over  two  books  in  writing,  one  to  the  magistrates  and 
the  other  to  the  elders,  wherein  he  laid  down  arguments  against  the  manner  of  our 
gathering  our  churches,  etc,  which  the  elders  could  not  answer  till  this  time,  by 
reason  of  the  many  troubles  about  Mrs.  Hutchinson^s  opinions,  etc*' —  Winthrop, 
I,  275  (under  date  of  October,  i6j8). 
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Wtllson. — This  is  the  root  of  all  corruptions  in  England. 
The  want  of  a  holy  Covenant  in  England  is  the  root  of  all  cor- 
ruption there  ;  and  God  forbid  that  any  should  come  hither  to 
bring  over  and  set  up  such  practices  and  corruptions  !  It  were 
better  they  were  buried  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Cotton,  —  I  think  [it  would  be  well]  if  somewhat  were  said  to 
the  point  of  Ordination,  in  which  our  Brother  Lintall  hath  some 
scruple.  We  cease  to  be  Ministers  if  we  be  justly  cast  oflF;  or 
the  desertion  of  our  people  makes  us  cease  to  be  a  minister  to 
them. 

LintalL  —  I  was,  for  witnessing  to  the  truth,  unjustly  cast  out 
of  my  place  to  which  I  was  called  by  the  people,  with  whom  we 
sweetly  agreed.  Now  some  of  my  people  came  over  to  New 
England  before  me,  and  more  I  do  expect,  and  these  I  take  for 
my  people  ;  and  here  we  desire  to  reform  ourselves,  and  to  go 
on  according  to  the  custom  of  the  churches  here.  But  whether 
there  be  a  nullity  of  my  first  ordination  ? 

Cotton,  —  Election  is  in  the  power  of  all  the  church.  It  is  a 
privilege  to  every  member ;  for  no  man  may  put  a  minister 
upon  me  without  my  consent :  if  they  will,  I  may  crave  a  dis- 
mission. But  Ordination  is  a  privilege  belonging  to  some  emi- 
nent members  in  tlie  congregation  ;  and  so  you  may  see  a  plai 
difference. 

LintalL  —  It  is  true. 

Newman,  —  [His  remarks  are  not  pven.] 

Elliot,  —  Who  are  they  that  are  of  your  church  at  Waymouth, 
and  were  you  in  an  explicit  or  implicit  covenant  together?^ 

Wells,  —  Did  you  not  come  rather  with  another  resolution, 
—  rather  to  lay  down  your  covenant  and  church,  than  to  hoi 
it? 

Lintall,  —  That  was  but  accidental,  as  I  say  [saw]  my  accept 
ance  here,  or  otherwise. 

Newman,  —  Whether  your  church  that  you  left  behind  yo 

^  "  An  Explicite  covenant  is,  when  there  is  an  open  expression  and  profession  a 
this  engagement,  in  the  foce  of  the  Assembly,  which  persons  by  mutuall  onaeni 
undertake  in  the  waies  of  Christ.    An  Implicite  covenant  is,  when  in  their  practi< 
they  do  that  whereby  they  make  themselves  ingaged  to  walk  in  such  a  sodecy, 
cording  to  such  rules  of  government,  which  are  exercised  amongst  them,  and 
submit  themselves  thereunto ;  but  do  not  make  any  verbaU  profession  thereof**— - 
Hooker* s  Survey^  Pt  I,  p.  47. 
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have  not  chosen  another  Minister,  in  your  absence  ?  If  they 
have,  then  they  have  deserted  you,  and  you  cease  to  be  their 
Minister. 

Cotton.  —  That  is  a  considerable  thing. 

Elliot,  —  When  you  came  first  into  this  country,  you  men- 
tioned no  such  combination  and  covenant  in  a  church  way,  but 
that  you  were  free  to  accept  of  any  place  to  which  you  were 
called  ;  and  it  will  bie  necessary  that  this  should  be  scanned 
with  your  people,  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  whether  you  did  come 
over  in  the  nature  of  a  church,  or  no,  though  it  was  in  an  im- 
plicit covenant  And  you  did  not  well  that  you  did  not  express 
this  to  Waymoth  when  you  were  called  there,  —  that  you 
came  as  a  church  combined. 

Willson, — I  am  now  an  Elder  in  Boston,  —  and  there  is 
some  half  a  score  that  hath  a  good  affection  to  me,  and  would 
have  a  church  together  at  the  Blue  Hills.  Now  it's  a  question 
whether  our  covenant  at  Boston  will  serve  to  make  us  a  church 
at  the  Blue  Hills,  without  dissolution  and  beginning  again,  and 
before  I  be  lawfully  dismissed  from  Boston.^ 

LintalL  —  That  is  not  my  case.  It  doth  not  answer  the 
thing. 

Willson.  —  It  is  the  same  case. 

Elliott.  —  You  are  free,  then,  to  join  with  any  other  church  } 

LintalL  —  I  would  not  join  with  a  society,  for  the  present,  but 
as  a  transient  member. 

Simmes,  —  This  is  a  strange  thing,  that  you  should  desire  to 


^  Mr.  Wilson,  in  propounding  to  Mr.  Lenthal  this  hypothesis  of  his  own  removal 
to  Blue  Hills,  was  perhaps  thinking  of  another  "  elder  in  Boston,"  —  his  colleague, 
John  Cotton,  —  to  whom  "  some  half  a  score  had  a  good  affection,"  and  who,  not 
long  before,  had  been  contemplating  removal  from  his  church  and  the  colony.  In 
his  answer  to  Baylie,  Cotton  says,  that  after  the  enactment,  in  1637,  of  a  law  which 
virtually  forbade  strangers  to  settle  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  without 
approval  by  the  Council  or  by  two  magistrates,  he,  foreseeing  that  "by  this 
means,  we  should  receive  no  more  members  into  our  church  but  such  as  must  pro- 
fess themselves  of  a  contrary  judgement  to  what  [he]  belieued  to  be  a  Truth," 
"  began  to  entertain  thoughts  rather  of  peaceable  removal  than  of  offensive  con- 
tinuance.'* ••  At  the  same  time,"  he  adds,  •*  there  was  brought  to  me  a  writings 
tubscribedy  with  about  three-seore  hands^  to  encourage  me  to  removal^  and  offering 
their  readiness  to  remove  with  me  into  some  other  part  of  this  country."  — Way  of 
Confer,  Churches  cleared^  Pt  I,  p.  53. 
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join  yourself  in  covenant  with  a  church  as  a  transient  member, 
and  to  have  liberty  to  remove  cohabitation.^ 

Willson.  —  This  way  that  you  devise,  is  to  leave  men  at  lib- 
erty and  not  join  statedly  [with]  them ;  but  we  should  [so] 
have  lawless  ministers  and  lawless  members. 

French,  —  Mr.  Lintall  holds  there  must  be  no  civilty  in  sjMr- 
itual  things,  and  that  we  should  notice  one  another  to  cohab- 
itation. 

Lintall,  —Whether  the  church  hath  a  Negative  Voice ;  and 
if  they  will  not  grant  leave  to  depart,  then  a  member  may  not 
go? 

Wtllson,  —  None  doth  absolutely  hold  that ;  but  yet  there 
is  necessity  of  cohabitation  together,  for  church  members.* 

One  of  Waymouth,  —  You  said  a  member  may  go  away  with- 
out leave,  —  because  the  church  may  err. 

Lintall,  —  Not  without  asking  leave. 

Willson,  —  Every  member  came  in  with  leave  and  consent, 
and  therefore  should  depart  with  leave  and  consent ;  and 
not  every  one  to  take  a  lawless  liberty.  I  pray  Sir,  speake 
a  word  or  two  more  about  Ordination  ;  for  Mr.  Lintall  under- 
stands himself  still  [to]  be  a  Minister,  by  your  confession  ;  and 
whether  three  or  four  people,  by  an  election  in  old  England, 
will  make  him  a  minister  here,  without  a  new  election  here. 

Cotton,  —  His  former  ordination,  not  being  given  by  them 
that  had  lawful  power,  and  former  election,  will  not  serve  to 
make  him  a  minister  here,  except  they  were  in  a  mutual  cove- 
nant as  a  church  before.     It  is  a  relick  of  superstition  that 

^  Thomas  Welde,  in  his  answer  to  Rathband,  sajrs  :  "  It's  a  constant  and  allowed 
course  in  New  England  for  more  [men  ?]  to  forbeare  joyning  to  any  Church  for  a 
time  after  they  come  thither,  merely  to  avoyd  discommodious  inconveniences 
which  over  hasty  joyning  sometimes  puts  men  upon.  .  .  .  There  may  be  (and 
is)  such  a  clause  put  into  the  covenant  of  a  transient  member,  viz., '  during  their 
abode  with  that  Congregation.'  "  —  Answer  to  W,  R,  (1644),  p.  49. 

^  Not  long  after  Mr.  Cotton  and  his  friends  had  proposed  to  remove  to  New 
Haven  (see  Note  8),  the  Synod  at  Newtown  declared  "  that  a  member  differing 
from  the  rest  of  the  church  in  any  opinion  which  was  not  fundamental,  ought  not 
for  that  to  forsake  the  ordinances  there ;  and  if  such  did  desire  dismission  to  any 
other  church  which  was  of  his  opinion,  and  did  it  for  that  end,  the  church  wherecrf 
he  was,  ought  to  deny  it  for  the  same  end."  —  Wintkrop,  I,  p.  240.  Welde  (Answer 
to  W.  R.,  119)  says,  "  Vet  if  any  man  be  desirous,  and  stedfastly  bent  to  depart, 
the  Church  never  holds  him  against  his  will,  though  she  sees  little  or  no  weigbL 
in  his  reasons."    On  this,  see  the  Answer  to  the  Nine  Positions,  Position  VI. 
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leaves  a  deep  character  in  many,  that  having  once  received  holy 
orders  they  still  remain  ministers,  and  cannot  be  dis-ordered 
again  without  great  solemnity.  But  that  is  a  point  of  anti- 
Christian  superstition,  and  [so]  laid  down  by  godly  divines. 
Therefore,  if  Mr.  Lintall  should  plead  his  ministry  now,  by  his 
ordination  in  England,  and  think  himself  a  minister  here,  with- 
out his  whole  parish  had  risen  with  him  and  come  over,  [that] 
will  not  hold.  But  [he]  is  come  to  a  new  ordination  and  to 
be  anew  moulded  into  a  church  state. 

When  Parishes  in  England  was  first  settled  [it]  was  not  by 
law,  but  voluntarily ;  and  they  met  in  such  a  manner  as  we  do 
now,  as  appears  thus  :  in  some  places  of  England  a  man  may 
chuse  of  what  church  he  will  join  to  ;  and  there  is  one  place, 
near  Boston,  a  man  may  stay  a  month,  and  nobody  will  quere 
him ;  but  if  he  stay  longer,  there  comes  some  church  officer, 
and  asks  of  them  to  which  church  they  will  join,  whether  to 
this,  or  that,  or  another ;  and  he  may  chuse  which  he  will,  to 
which  he  must  go,  and  bring  his  children  to  baptism,  and  to  that 
he  must  pay  his  tithes.  So  our  Shelden  [Selden\  a  learned  man, 
in  his  Book  of  Tithes,  shows  that  a  man  was  not  antiently  tied  to 
pay  his  tithes  to  this  church  or  that  minister ;  but  he  might 
pay  it  where  he  will,  to  what  church  he  will,  only  he  must  pay 
it  This  shows  he  hath  liberty  to  choose  his  own  church :  but 
since^  corruption  hath  crept  in  and  changed  custom.  There 
was  antiently  a  custom  in  England  for  churches  to  be  in  cove- 
nant, as  will  appear  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Children 
are  not  received  to  baptism  but  the  church  hath  divers  ques- 
tions to  the  children  or  the  god  fathers  which  represent  the 
father  of  the  child,  and  they  answer  for  it :  Will  you  have  this 
child  baptised  into  this  Faith  }  and,  Do  you  forsake  the  Devil 
and  all  his  Works  ?  And  then  the  charge  they  give  those  god- 
fathers to  see  the  children  so  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God, 
and  taught  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Commandments. 
Then  such  a  child  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Table  till 
the  Bishop  (which  formerly  was  the  pastor  of  the  church) 
[comes  .^]  and  putting  many  points  and  questions  to  that  child 
to  answer,  which  he  calls  after  confirmation,  and  then  admits 
them  to  the  Sacrament.  In  all  which  we  may  see  the  beams 
of  a  Church  Covenant,  and  watching  over  the  members,  doth 
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still  remain  ;  and  so,  the  casting  out  of  members.  Here  is  the 
footsteps  of  Church  Discipline,  though  much  corrupted  by 
Antichrist.  So  that  I  would  not  say  the  parishes  in  England 
are  no  true  churches. 

LintalL  —  Mr.  Cotton  hath  spoken  very  well. 

Cotton,  —  I  know  you  may  make  ill  use  of  it ;  but  I  pray  do 
not  so.  It  is  not  spoken  to  confirm  you  in  your  way.  It  is  the 
entrance  into  the  Covenant  before  spoken  of,  that  makes  cl  Churchy 
or  gives  being  to  it ;  and  the  renewing  of  that  Covenant  doth 
repair  the  Church  after  it  liath  been  corrupted. 

LintalL  —  You  say  well,  the  renewal  of  our  covenant  is  the 
way  to  repair  a  church  being  corrupted.  That^  God  willing^ 
we  purpose  to  do^  and  not  to  pull  up  all  by  the  roots  and  to  begin 
again. 

Willson.  —  There  is  an  ambiguity  in  your  answer,  in  the  word 
Covenant ;  for  Mr.  Cotton  speaks  of  the  covenant,  that  is,  the 
covenant  which  gives  being  to  a  Church :  and  you  mean  the 
renewal  of  your  covenant  in  Baptism.     Now  my  covenant  in 
baptism  binds  me  to  be  loving  and  to  perform  all  good  offices 
to  my  Wife ;  but  it  yet  is  not  that  Covenant  of  Baptism  thoT^ 
binds  or  knits  my  Wife  and  I  together  as  husband  and  wife.    So^^ 
that  Covenant  of  Baptism  is  no  Church  Covenant^  that  ties  to — 
getheras  a  Church,  Therefore  you  must  prove  you  have  entered— 
first  into  such  a  covenant,  before  you  can  speak  of  repairing^ 
your  church  by  renewing  your  covenant. 

LintalL"^  —  I  would  not  oppose  upon  my  conscience,  deter^ 
minatively,  any  interpretation  in  the  world.  There  is  thre^ 
notable  interpretations  of  this  doctrine:  (ist)  of  Papists,  (2d) 
of  Arminians, — both  of  which  I  reject :  (3d)  is  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Protestants  and  godly  Christian  Reformers,  amongst 
whom  I  do  not  know  any  that  is  notoriously  erroneous ;  but 
that  which  I  like  best,  is  that  of  Mr.  Ames^  whom  I  took  [look 
upon?]  as  one  of  the  clearest,  yet  not  such  but  that  a  man  ma/ 
make  exception  against     You  know  Ursinus^  makes  a  double 

'  There  is  some  omission  here.  Mr.  Lenthal  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  doctrine 
of  Justification. 

*  **  Quomo(to  scUisf actio  Christ*^  cum  sit  extra  nos,  Jiat  nostra  justitiat  •  •  • 
Nostra  igitur  fit,  seu  nobis  applicator  dupliciter :  i.  Deus  ipse  nobis  apjdtcati 
hoc  est,  imputat,  justitiam  Christi,  et  acceptat  nos  pro  justis  propter  iUam,  hob 
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application  of  Justification ;  one  of  God,  another  of  the  Believer ; 
that  of  God  who  g^ves  Christ  to  a  man,  and  [that  which]  gives 
the  Believer  faith  to  lay  hold  of  that  Justification.  Now  I  know 
no  notorious  error  in  this.  So  if  a  man  should  say  ...  of 
Mr.  AmeSy  that  a  man  is  justified  .  .  .  before  he  hath  faith 
I  think  [he]  should  mistake :  that  God  in  his  intention  should 
justify  a  man  before  he  hath  faith,  or  without  faith,  I  dare  not 
conclude. 

Cotton.  —  I  know  no  difference  between  T>octor  Ames  and 
Ursinus  in  this  point.  No  man  is  justified^  that  is,  hath  any 
saving  benefit  by  Christ,  except  Christ  be  in  him  ;  and  Christ 
is  not  in  us  without  faith.  Christ  doth  not  take  us  into  fellow- 
ship with  himself,  without  faith  :  yet,  in  order  of  nature,  a  man 
must  have  Christ  before  he  hath  faith.  Then  you  conclude  that 
a  man  is  not  justified  without  faith,  nor  before  faith } 

Lintall.  — Yes  ;  I  do. 

Cotton.  —  Then  I  know  of  no  difference  between  us,  in  that 
point. 

Eliot.  —  But  yesterday  there  seemed  to  be  a  difference,  and 
you  did  dissent. 

Lintall.  —  I  do  not  know,  except  it  were  in  some  heat  of 
words,  —  which  I  now  renounce  and  will  not  stand  in. 

Eliot. —  If  he  acknowledgeth  they  were  but  words  in  heat, 
and  now  he  doth  renounce  them,  and  doth  agree  to  what  Mr. 
Cotton  hath  expressed  in  the  point  of  Justification,  we  bless 
God  for  agreement  so  far,  and  shall  let  it  rest. 

Cotton.  —  I  pray  take  off  that  grievance  in  your  expressions 
yesterday,  wherein  you  alleged  that  you  were  dealt  unreasona- 
ably  with,  and  uncharitably.  Now  if  we  have  done  so,  either 
make  it  appear  wherein,  —  or  openly  and  ingenuously  revoke 
them  and  retract  them,  and  take  off  that  grief  which  remains 
upon  myself  and  others. 

secoB  ac  si  nostra  esset*  2.  Nos  applicamus  nobis,  dum  accipimus  jusdtiam 
Chrisd  per  fidem  :  hoc  est,  statuimus,  qu6d  Deus  earn  nobis  donet,  et  propter  earn 
nos  reputet  justos,  et  absolvat  ab  omni  reatu.  Duplex  igitur  est  applicatio,  re- 
ipectu  Dei,  et  respectu  nostri.  Respectu  Dei  applicatio  est  justitiae  Christi  impu- 
tatio  dum  Deus  justitiam  Christi,  hoc  fine  prsstitam,  ut  pro  nobis  valeat,  acceptat, 
et  propter  earn  nos  pro  justis  habet  [etc*].  Respectu  nostra  applicatio  est  ipse  actus 
credendi,  quo  certo  statuimus  eam  nobis  imputari,  donari,  &c.  Utramque  appli- 
cationem  necesse  est  concurrere."  —  Z.  Ursinus;  Explicatio  Caiecheiica,  Pt  II, 
quaest  Ix,  §  v. 
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LintalL  —  It  seems  to  be  uncharitable,  in  calling  me  to  a 
public  account,  whereas  I  thought  you  did  intend  things  in 
love  and  charity. 

Cotton,  —  Show  where  there  is  uncharitableness  in  discours- 
ing with  you  in  public.  For  we  are  no  occasion  of  this  public 
resort,  and  had  you  accepted  [excepted]  against  them,  they 
had  been  denied  ;  but  else,  we  had  no  ground  to  refuse  them. 

Willson.  —  They  did  speak  unto  you  with  reverence,  and  in 
humble  manner,  and  in  good  terms ;  but  you  answered  so 
angerly,  captiously,  and  with  such  snappish  speeches,  that  I 
never  heard  any  man  to  say  so  much  to  Brethren.  But  Mr. 
Lintall —  it  is  like  if  none  but  the  Elders  were  here,  he  would 
have  said  we  had  called  him  into  question. 

LintalL  — This  is  one  thing  that  I  must  needs  say  :  I  have 
taken  great  offence  at  a  speech  of  Mr.  Eliois  yesterday, — 
when  he  said  there  was  no  churches  in  England. 

Sitnmes,  —  But  that  could  not  cause  your  passion  ;  for  that 
speech  was  after  your  passionate  expressions. 

Eliot,  —  For  my  own  part,  I  must  profess  that  I  remember 
no  such  word  that  came  from  me.  If  there  did,  it  is  against 
my  judgment ;  for  I  have  written  the  contrary  to  England ; 
and  if  I  did  so,  I  hold  it  as  an  error.  But  you  deal  with  me  in 
this  as  you  did  in  an  other  thing.  You  put  a  question  to  me 
when  I  denied  justification  to  be  before  faith,  —  he  asked  me, 
whetlter  Election  was  before  faith  f  I  thinking  that  he  had 
spoken  still  of  Justification,  I  answered.  No.  At  this  he  pres- 
ently insultedy  and  said  I  was  an  Arminian^  and  it  had  now 
come  out  of  my  mouth,  and  [that)  /  held  that  we  must  have 
faith  before  we  are  elected:  and  though  I  did  declare  it  was  not 
my  judgment —  I  abhorred  it  as  an  error  —  I  preached  against 
it,  and  detest  the  thought  of  any  such  thing,  — yet  he  was  not 
satisfied ;  as  if  he  did  desire  only  to  make  advantage,  and  to 
catch  at  words. 

Wells.  —  This  is  not  fair,  nor  brotherly.  You  mistook  Mr. 
Cotton,  even  now,  when  you  thought  he  said  'constitute 
churches,'  when  he  said  *  apostolic  churches.*  And  your  retrac- 
tion was  accepted,  and  not  urged  against  you;  therefore  you  do 
not  well  to  do  so  by  others.  Besides,  you  said  we  came  to 
insnare  you  and  to  bring  you  in  danger  to  the  magistrates,  and 
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[that]  we  dealt  deceitfully  with  you.  If  we  have  done  so,  show 
it.  If  not,  do  yourself  so  much  honor  as  to  retract  it  openly, 
and  to  acknowledge  the  wrong  you  have  done  us. 

yenner,  —  I  desire  to  propose  this  to  Mr.  Lintall :  Whether 
he  did  not  plainly  affirm  to  me,  and  pleaded  it,  that  n  man  was 
actually  justified  before  God  without  faithy  —  or  before  a  man 
have  any  faith  ?  And  you  instanced,  how  else  could  Infants  be 
saved?  And  you  brought  this  Scripture,  that  God  in  Christ 
reconciled  the  world  to  himself.  And  this  you  said  you  would 
lay  your  life  upon.  Now  I  observe  in  your  third  Article 
to  the  Elders,  that  you  bring  that  Scripture  in  Cor[inthians] 
to  prove  that  we  are  justified  before  faith. 

Elliot.  —  This  you  have  held  ;  and  the  people  have  taken  it 
up  from  you. 

Cotton  —  But  Mr.  Lintall  hath  detracted  [retracted]  it 
already ;  and  so  hath  given  satisfaction  by  the  retracting  of 
such  kind  of  words  and  expressions. 

Wells.  —  But  I  am  no  way  satisfied  in  the  point  of  Justifica- 
tion. I  desire  that  he  would  a  little  more  clear  himself  there- 
in, because  many  have  been  wronged  by  it.  I  would  that  we 
might  know  Mr.  LintaWs  mind  in  one  thing  about  Justifica- 
tion ;  whether  God  in  election  did  propose  to  justify  us  without 
faith  T 

Lintall.  —  I  have  said  already,  that  God  in  election  did  not 
propose  to  justify  us  without  faith. 

Wells.  —  What  do  you  mean  by  faith  ? 

Bates.  —  I  had  thought  this  Conference  would  have  hastened 
our  church-gathering  ;  but  this  is  like  to  drive  it  further  off,  so 
that  we  know  not  what  to  do. 

Cotton.  —  Mr.  Lintall  is  satisfied  in  point  of  Ordination,  — 
in  point  of  Baptizing  of  Infants,  and  in  point  of  Jurisdiction 
by  ^     ...     So  far  we  agree. 

Wells.  You  hold  it,  then,  necessary  that  a  man  which  hath 
been  a  minister  in  England  ought  here  again  to  be  newly 
elected  and  ordained  to  a  church  here  ? 

Lintall.  —  I  do.     But  I  have  some  scruple  about  the  Ruling 


*  The  sentence  remains  incomplete.   Perhaps  President  Stiles  should  have  read  : 
•*  and  in  point  of  Justification  ;  by  so  far  we  agree." 
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Eldery  whether  in  the  absence  of  a  Pastor  or  Teacher,  he  may 
not  preach  and  baptize. 

Cotton,  —  We  say,  they  may  prophesy ^  help  in  preaching  and 
so  may  a  private  member;  but  we  do  not  think  it  meet  they 
should  administer  the  sacraments. 

Now  I  would  speak  to  these  [ol]  Waymouth.  If  there 
be  difference  in  judgment  between  Mr.  Lintall^xA  you,  you 
shall  do  well  to  reconcile  yourselves  before  there  be  any 
church  gathered.  You  know  there  hath  been  great  difference 
between  you  and  your  former  minister,  whom  you  called  with 
great  earnestness  ;  and  he  had  labored  much  amongst  you,  and 
you  neglect  and  refuse  him,  and  do  not  give  him  any  satisfac- 
tion answerable  to  his  pains.  Now  if  there  be  any  such  back 
reckonings  between  God  and  your  souls,  no  marvel  though  you 
meet  with  so  great  interruptions  and  differences  about  your 
church-gathering. 

Captain  Stoughton.  —  It  is  a  sad  thing  that  here  in  N.  E. 
there  should  be  any  that  should  desire  to  enter  into  a  church 
covenant  as  members  of  Jesus  Christ,  [and  should]  suffer  a 
godly  faithful  man  to  take  pains  amongst  you,  and  yet  not  to 
pve  him  recompense  according  to  his  labor;  but  that  he 
should  be  forced  to  complain  to  the  magistrate,  in  point  of 
maintenance.^ 

J.  Hammond  Trumbull. 

Hartford^  Conn, 

^  "  Copied  from  the  original  MS.  of  Mr.  Robert  Kiayne,  Brother  of  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Willson,  which  appears  to  have  been  written,  1638,  at  the  time  of  the  con-^ 
Terence.    Copied  Aug.  10, 1771,  by 

"Ezra  Stiles," 

\Smes  AfSS.  ( Foi.  of  Extracts),  Library  of  Yale  Mlige.\ 
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A  CHURCH  CREED:  WHAT  SHALL   IT  EMBRACE?* 

This  question  assumes  that  every  church  will  have  a  creed. 
Indeed,  in  order  to  constitute  it  a  Christian  church,  it  must  have 
a  creed,  longer  or  shorter,  written  or  unwritten.  As  a  Chris- 
tian church,  it  believes  something,  and  every  man  who  unites 
with  it  professes  that  he  believes  something  which  distin- 
guishes him  from  all  men  who  do  not  believe  this.  It  is  a 
church  of  God :  every  man,  therefore,  who  unites  with  it, 
declares  that  he  believes  in  God,  —  one  God,  personal  and  per- 
fect. He  thus  separates  himself  from  all  atheists,  polytheists, 
and  pantheists.  It  is  a  Christian  church,  and  every  man  who 
unites  with  it  professes  by  that  act  to  believe  in  Christianity 
as  in  some  special  sense  from  God.  He  thus  separates  him- 
self from  all  Jews  and  Mohammedans  and  Deists  and  Buddhists 
and  Confucianists.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  for  a  church  to 
declare  that  it  will  have  no  creed.  It  may  refuse  to  write  out 
and  register  its  articles  of  belief,  but  its  very  claim  to  be  a 
Christian  church  involves  a  declaration  of  its  belief  in  at  least 
two  of  the  sublimest  and  most  comprehensive  doctrines  ever 
assented  to  by  the  human  mind.  Not  only  so,  but  that  claim 
implies  that  it  regards  the  great  majority  of  mankind  as  having 
been  in  error  on  the  most  important  of  all  subjects. 

Every  church,  then,  must  have  a  creed.  What  shall  that 
creed  embrace  ?  Before  answering  this  question  it  is  impor- 
tant to  inquire.  What  are  the  uses  of  a  church  creed  ?  I  think 
of  three,  one  is  to  define  the  theological  position  of  the  church. 
Its  creed  is  its  summary  of  what  it  understands  Christianity  to 
be.  It  was,  perhaps,  inevitable  that  among  those  who  profess 
to  receive  the  gospel  as  from  God,  there  should  arise  conflict- 
ing opinions  in  regard  to  what  it  teaches.  Some  of  these 
touch  the  very  essence  of  Christianity,  while  others  respect 
doctrines,  perhaps  important  in  themselves,  but  not  touching 
the  heart  of  the  gospel.  It  may  be  needful  for  a  church  care- 
fully to  define  its  position  in  regard  to  the  first  of  these  two 
classes  of  opinions.     A  mere  profession  of  faith  in  Christianity 

^  Read  before  the  General  Association  of  Iowa. 
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does  not  do  this.  It  does  not  at  the  present  day  decide 
whether  a  church  regards  Christ  as  man  only  or  as  God  also ; 
whether  it  looks  upon  His  work  as  that  of  a  teacher  and  exam- 
ple only,  or  also  as  that  of  making  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
men.  A  church,  then,  may  deem  it  essential  to  form  a  creed 
which  shall  show  that  it  is  not  Arian,  that  it  is  not  Socinian, 
that  it  does  not  deny  the  propitiatory  work  of  Christ 

It  has  been  customary,  also,  for  churches  in  their  creeds  to 
define  their  position  in  regard  to  theological  controversies  on 
subjects  less  vital  and  fundamental,  —  controversies  in  which 
men  who  hold  fast  to  the  substance  of  the  gospel  may  range 
themselves  on  opposite  sides.  I  say  nothing  at  this  point  of 
the  discussion  respecting  the  wisdom  or  the  rightfulness  of 
this.  I  only  mention  it  as  one  use  actually  made  of  a  church 
creed  to  define  the  position  of  the  church  touching  the  great 
theological  controversies  of  the  past  and  the  present. 

A  second  use  of  a  church  creed  may  be  X,oform  the  basis  Oj 
instruction  for  its  catechumetis  and  members.  It  declares  what 
theory  of  Christianity  the  church  expects  its  pastors  and 
teachers  shall  inculcate.  The  creed  may  itself  be  studied  by 
those  who  are  or  expect  to  become  members  of  the  church. 
It  may  be  learned  and  explained  in  Christian  families.  Some 
of  us  remember  when  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism,  which 
is  in  substance  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  put  into 
the  form  of  question  and  answer,  was  regularly  studied  in 
almost  all  good  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  households. 
Some  pastors  now  use  their  church  creeds  as  the  basis  of  the 
instruction  of  youth  in  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 

A  church  creed  may  also  be  used  as  a  formula  in  which  neup 
members  may  profess  their  faith.  They  thus  not  only  declare 
their  belief  in  Christianity,  but  also  what  they  understand 
Christianity  to  be,  in  its  leading  features.  This  has  come  to  be 
the  chief  practical  use  which  our  Congregational  churches  make 
of  their  creeds;  but  it  is  not  a  necessary  use  of  them.  A  church 
may  have  a  creed,  defining,  elaborately,  and  at  great  length  and 
with  great  precision,  its  theological  position,  and  yet  not  require 
its  members  in  uniting  with  it  to  assent  to  any  formula  of  belief 
whatever.  The  Presbyterian  Church  has  a  creed,  evangelical 
and  Calvinistic  ;  but  in  a  large  portion  of  its  congregations  it 
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requires  of  those  who  unite  with  it  no  public  assent  to  any 
articles  of  faith. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country  has  a 
creed  evangelical  and  Arminian,  but  does  not  require,  as  a 
condition  of  membership,  assent  to  any  opfnions  whatever. 

Yet  practically  the  creed  that  defines  the  position  of  a 
church  will  also  rule  in  the  admission  of  members,  whether 
assent  to  its  articles  is  required  or  not  If  a  man  unites  with 
the  Methodist  Church,  it  is  because,  in  his  views  of  Christian 
doctrine,  he  is  not  only  evangelical,  but  also  leans  to  the 
Arminian  interpretation  of  the  gospel.  The  fact  that  he 
unites  with  that  church  defines  his  theological  position  as 
clearly  as  the  creed  of  his  church  defines  its  position.  So,  if 
a  man  unites  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  is  understood 
by  that  act  to  declare,  not  indeed  that  he  adopts  without  qual- 
ification all  the  teachings  of  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of 
Faith,  but  that  he  leans  to  the  Calvinistic  interpretation  of 
Christian  doctrine. 

What,  then,  shall  a  church  creed  embrace  ?  My  answer  will 
cover  the  two  uses  of  a  creed,  to  define  the  position  of  the 
church,  and  to  serve  as  a  formula  in  admitting  members. 
Some  would  have  two  creeds,  —  one  more  full  and  elaborate 
for  the  former  purpose,  and  the  other  more  brief  and  simple 
for  the  latter  purpose.  But  I  see  no  need  of  this,  and  no  prac- 
tical advantage  in  it ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  former  will  in 
fact  rule  in  the  admission  of  members.  Others  would  use  no 
creed  at  all  in  admitting  members,  but  would  have  a  very  full 
creed,  entering  into  details  and  nice  discriminations,  to  indicate 
where  the  church  stands  in  reference  to  the  theological  ques- 
tions that  have  divided  and  now  divide  those  who  profess  to  be, 
and  in  the  judgment  of  charity  are,  Christians.  But  I  foil  to 
perceive  the  wisdom  of  this.  I  doubt  the  right  of  any  church 
to  have  such  a  creed.  On  the  other  hand,  I  see  no  good  reason 
why  a  person  making  profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ  should 
not  assent  to  a  brief  and  simple  statement  of  what  he  under- 
stands that  faith  to  include. 

My  answer  to  the  question  before  us  is  this  :  A  church  creed 
should  embrace  all  that  is  essential  to  Christianity ,  and  nothing 
else.   By  "  all  that  is  essential  to  Christianity,"  I  mean  all  those 
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truths  which  distinguish  it  from  all  other  religions,  and  from 
all  forms  of  irreligion,  and  make  it  Christianity ;  I  mean  all 
that  without  which  Christianity  itself,  not  only  nor  mainly  as 
a  system  of  ethics,  but  as  a  system  of  grace  devised  by  God  to 
meet  the  evils  intrdduced  by  sin,  could  not  have  a  being.  We 
are  talking  of  a  Christian  churchy  not  a  Jewish  synagogue,  not 
an  assembly  of  pagans  or  Mohammedans,  not  an  organization 
of  Deists,  not  a  mixture  of  all  these  with  some  Christians,  but 
a  Christian  church.  As  such,  it  has  not  only  a  peculiar  life, 
but  also  peculiar  beliefs  on  which  that  life  is  fed.  It  is  not 
enough  that  it  professes  to  be  Christian.  In  the  progress  of 
the  ages,  beliefs  the  most  contradictory  and  mutually  destruc- 
tive, not  on  minor  points  only,  but  on  fundamental  doctrines, 
have  assumed  the  name  of  Christianity.  Let  then  a  church, 
briefly  and  simply,  but  clearly  and  decisively,  declare  what  it 
understands  Christianity  /;/  its  essential  principles  to  be.  What 
in  its  opinion  are  those  foundation  doctrines  of  which,  if  one 
be  taken  away,  the  sftucture  itself  falls  in  ruins.  It  is  a 
church  of  Christ.  Who  and  what  is  Christ  ?  On  which  side 
of  the  broad,  deep  line  which  parts  the  infinite  from  the  finite, 
the  Creator  from  the  creature,  does  He  belong }  What  are  His 
relations  to  us  ?  What  has  He  done  for  us  ?  What  does  He 
promise  to  do  ?  Such  are  the  points  that  should  be  set  forth  in 
a  church  creed.  It  should  draw  the  line  sharply  and  clearly 
between  what  is  and  what  is  not  substantial  Christianity. 

But  there  it  should  stop.  It  should  draw  no  lines  separat- 
ing, between  one  body  of  Christians  that  hold  the  essential 
verities  of  the  gospel,  and  other  bodies  of  Christians  who 
equally  hold  these  verities.  It  should  not  be  superlapsarian 
nor  sublapsarian,  old  school  nor  new  school,  Calvinistic  nor 
Arminian,  pedobaptist  nor  anti-pedobaptist.  While  it  holds 
fast  to  the  truth  that  all  men  are  sinners,  lost  in  sin,  it  should 
declare  no  one  of  the  many  theories  by  which  men  have 
endeavored  to  explain  and  vindicate  the  connection  between 
the  sin  of  our  first  parents  and  that  of  their  posterity.  While  it 
holds  fast  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  divine  Saviour, 
atoned  by  His  sufferings  and  death  for  the  sins  of  men,  it 
should  be  silent  in  regard  to  all  theories  of  the  atonement 
It  should  be  silent  on  all  those  points  on  which  Christians  of 
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different  schools  and  different  denominations,  who  hold  the 
vital  truths  of  the  gospel,  differ  from  each  other.  It  should 
be  comprehensive  enough  to  include  all  such.  It  should  run 
no  lines  of  division  within  the  limits  of  Christ's  church. 

This  doctrine  may  seem  to  some  to  be  startling  and  revolu- 
tionary, but  I  regard  it  as  a  truth  of  vital  importance,  and  will 
try  to  defend  it. 

I.  A  church  should  be  composed  of  disciples  in  different 
stages  of  progress  in  Christian  knowledge.  If  it  is  faithful  in 
its  work  as  a  church,  it  is  sure  to  have  members  who  have  just 
begun  to  be  learners  in  the  school  of  Christ,  recent  converts, 
and  children.  It  is  bound  to  receive  those  that  are  weak  as 
well  as  those  that  are  strong  in  the  faith ;  those  that  have 
little  as  well  as  those  that  have  much  theological  knowledge 
The  Cambridge  platform  lays  down,  with  great  clearness  and 
precision,  the  true  principles  on  this  point  in  the  three  follow- 
ing propositions :  — 

"(i.)  The  doors  of  the  churches  of  Christ  upon  earth  do 
not  by  God's  appointment  stand  so  wide  open  that  all  sorts  of 
people,  good  or  bad,  may  freely  enter  therein  at  their  pleasure, 
but  such  as  are  admitted  thereto  as  members  ought  to  be  ex- 
amined and  tried  first,  whether  they  be  fit  and  meet  to  be 
received  into  church  society  or  not 

"  (2.)  The  things  which  are  requisite  to  be  found  in  all 
church  members  are  repentance  from'  sin  and  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ ;  and,  therefore,  these  are  the  things  whereof  men  are 
to  be  examined  at  their  admission  into  the  church,  and  which 
then  they  must  profess  and  hold  forth  in  such  sort  as  may 
satisfy  rational  charity  that  the  things  are  there  indeed. 

"  (3.)  The  weakest  measure  of  faith  is  to  be  accepted  in 
those  that  desire  to  be  admitted  into  the  church,  because  weak 
Christians,  if  sincere,  have  the  substance  of  that  faith,  repent- 
ance, and  holiness  which  is  required  in  church-members,  and 
such  have  most  need  of  the  ordinances  for  their  confirmation 
and  growth  in  grace.  The  Lord 'Jesus  would  not  quench  the 
smoking  flax  nor  break  the  bruised  reed,  but  gather  the  ten-  # 
der  lambs  in  his  arms  and  carry  them  gently  in  his  bosom. 
Such  charity  and  tenderness  is  to  be  used  as  the  weakest 
Christian,  if  sincere,  may  not  be  excluded  nor  discouraged. 
Severity  of  examination  is  to  be  avoided." 
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These  are  the  principles  of  the  gospel  on  this  point,  stated 
and  guarded,  on  this  side  and  that,  with  consummate  wisdom. 
A  church  may  not,  on  the  one  hand,  admit  to  its  membership 
any  who  give  no  evidence  of  repentance  from  sin  and  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  may  it  exclude  any,  even 
the  weakest,  who  give  such  evidence  of  repentance  and  faith 
"as  may  satisfy  rational  charity  that  the  things  are  there 
indeed."  It  may  not,  therefore,  so  frame  its  creed  as  to  shut 
out  him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith,  nor  him  who  has  too  little 
theological  knowledge  to  decide  questions  that  have  tasked  the 
best  informed  and  keenest  minds  in  the  church  of  God,  and  in 
respect  to  which  such  minds  have  ranged  themselves  on  oppo- 
site sides.  There  are  indeed  certain  truths,  —  the  principles 
of  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  —  which  lie  on  the  face  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  which  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  assumed  to  have 
taught  those  whom  he  has  enlightened  and  renewed.  It  is  of 
such  truths  that  the  apostle  John  writes  when  he  says,  **  Ye 
have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  and  ye  know  all  things.^ 
"  The  anointing  which  ye  have  received  of  Him  abideth  in  you, 
and  ye  need  not  that  any  man  teach  you  ;  but  the  same  anoint- 
ing teacheth  you  of  all  things,  and  is  the  truth  and  no  lie."  But 
beyond  these  first  principles,  many  young  converts  are  yet  in 
the  dark.  They  are  Christians,  —  they  give  ample  evidence  of 
that,  full  enough  "  to  satisfy  a  rational  charity  "  ;  but  they  may 
not  be  old  school  or  new  school,  Calvinistic  or  Arminian. 
These  questions  may  never  have  been  before  them,  or  if  they 
have  been,  may  not  yet  have  been  decided  We  may  not  keep 
them  waiting  before  receiving  them  till  they  decide  such  ques- 
tions, much  less  demand  that  they  decide  them  according  to 
our  views ;  least  of  all  may  we  require  them  to  g^ve  an 
explicit  or  implicit  assent  to  dogmas  on  which  they  have  as 
yet  formed  no  intelligent  opinion.  If  we  do,  we  do  them  a 
moral  injury  at  the  very  door  of  the  church ;  we  demand  of 
them  an  act  of  insincerity  at  the  very  moment  when  they 
ought  most  of  all  to  be  sincere.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  we 
%  accept  the  Bible  as  true,  although  there  is  much  in  it  that  we 
do  not  understand  ;  why  not  then  a  creed  ?  But  the  two  cases 
are  widely  different.  We  take  the  Bible  for  truth  on  God*8 
authority,  because  we  believe  it  to  be  His  word.    But  a  creed 
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is  not  God's  word ;  it  is  only  man's  interpretation  of  God's 
wordy  and  by  accepting  it  we  declare  our  belief  that  it  sets 
forth  the  correct  interpretation. 

2.  We  want  in  our  churches  the  mutual  influence  of  Chris^ 
tians  of  different  types  of  thought  and  feeling.  Some  minds 
are  naturally  inclined  to  the  Calvinistic,  and  some  to  the 
Arminian  style  of  thinking ;  and  few  are  profound  enough 
and  comprehensive  enough  to  grasp  the  truths  which  belong 
to  both,  and  bring  them  together  into  one  harmonious  whole. 
Since  the  Reformation,  the  tendency  has  been,  instead  of 
uniting  these  different  types  of  character  for  mutual  helpful- 
ness, to  separate  them  into  different  denominations.  These 
denominations  hold  in  common  the  great  substantial  verities 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  They  have  the  same  Lord,  the  same 
fidth,  the  same  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  over  all  and  in 
all,  and  whose  vivifying  spirit  animates  them  all :  but  each 
denomination  has  its  peculiarities ;  each  has  grasped  some 
truth  and  developed  some  traits  of  character  in  which  the 
rest  are  deficient.  The  reason  is  that  each  attracts  to  its  min- 
istry and  its  worship  minds  of  its  own  class,  and  each  is  fed 
by  its  own  peculiar  doctrines,  and  moulded  by  its  own  peculiar 
training.  They  ought  to  be  together,  each  class  modifying  the 
feeling  and  the  thinking  and  the  character  of  every  other. 
Many  regard  it  as  one  beauty  and  advantage  of  our  modem 
"sect-system,"  that  it  gives  each  Christian  the  privilege  of 
associating  in  his  church  relations  with  that  class  of  Christians 
who  are  most  like  himself ;  but  it  tends  to  exaggerate  peculiari- 
ties of  character  and  faith,  which  certainly  do  not  need  exag- 
gerating. Why  should  Christians,  who  have  already  a  style  of 
character  sufficiently  developed,  mingle  in  their  worship  only 
with  those  whose  whole  influence  tends  still  further  to  develop 
it,  while  other  traits,  necessary  to  completeness  and  symmetry, 
are  left  uncultivated  }  It  is  not  well  for  a  man  whose  procliv- 
ities in  doctrine  and  worship  are  all  to  Methodism,  or  all  to 
Presbyterianism,  to  associate  only  or  mainly  with  Christians 
whose  proclivities  are  like  his  own ;  but  bring  the  two 
together,  the  zealous  and  fervid  Methodist,  and  the  staid  and 
thoughtful  Presbyterian,  and  if  they  can  walk  together  and 
work  together  in  Christian  fellowship,  they  will  be  mutually 
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helped  ;  each  will  supply  something  that  is  lacking  in  the 
other.  In  the  body  of  Christ,  the  eye  hath  need  of  the  hand, 
and  the  hand  of  the  eye  ;  the  ear  hath  need  of  the  feet,  and 
the  feet  of  the  ear.  It  is  not  well  to  separate  them,  and  put 
the  hands  by  themselves  and  the  eyes  by  themselves  ;  and  so 
with  the  ears  and  the  feet.  There  must  be  no  schism  in  the 
body  ;  the  different  members  must  have  the  same  care  one  of 
another.  The  creeds  of  our  churches  should  not  be  such  as  to 
interpose  any  barrier  to  the  church  fellowship  of  those,  who, 
while  differing  on  other  points,  rest  alike  on  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  gospel.  This  separation  of  Christians  into 
sects  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the  full  and  symmetrical  develop- 
ment of  their  theology  and  their  piety. 

3.  A  church  should  not  be  a  nursery  of  sectarianism.  We 
know  how  earnestly  Christ  inculcated  and  how  fervently  He 
prayed  for  the  complete  and  visible  union  of  all  His  disciples, 
—  a  union  which  the  world  must  see  and  be  convinced  by  it 
of  His  divine  mission,  "  that  they  may  be  perfected  into  one, 
that  the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast  sent  me."  That 
is  a  very  imperfect  state  of  the  church  in  which  there  is  not 
such  a  union  among  Christ's  disciples  that  the  world  sees  it 
and  feels  its  convincing  power.  If  a  church  by  its  creed, 
whether  used  in  the  admission  of  members  or  not,  says  to  any 
class  of  Christians,  "  We  acknowledge  you  as  believers  in 
Christ,  and  as  holding  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel ; 
yet  because  you  differ  from  us  on  other  points,  we  do  not  want 
you  in  our  communion,"  what  impression  does  that  make  on 
the  world  .^  What  is  the  impression,  when,  in  one  of  our 
Iowa  towns,  where  the  Christians  are  barely  enough  to  form 
one  strong  church,  there  must  be  five,  six,  or  more  weak 
churches,  because  these  Christians,  agreeing  on  all  essential 
points,  cannot  agree  on  other  points,  which,  though  they  may 
deem  them  important,  they  yet  confess  to  be  unessential? 
Each  of  these  sects  is  jealous  of  all  the  rest,  each  strives  to 
rise  on  the  ruins  of  the  others,  and  each  must  be  helped  to 
prolong  its  feeble  existence  by  the  benefactions  of  Christians 
elsewhere.  See  here  the  curse  and  the  disgrace  of  our  Chris- 
tianity. It  supplies  infidels  with  their  most  plausible  cavils, 
quiets  the  consciences  of  the  wicked,  and  confirms  their  im- 
penitence. 
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Some  draw  a  distinction  between  sects  and  sectarianism. 
•'  Keep  your  sects,"  they  tell  us,  "  but  repent  of  your  sectari- 
anism." But  can  we  reach  no  higher  wisdom  than  this  ? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  lay  our  plans  for  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  sects  as  speedily  as  possible  ?  When  they  are  gone, 
sectarianism  will  go,  and  not  before.  The  existence  of  sects  is 
one  of  the  main  sources  of  sectarianism.  Put  into  one  of  our 
rising  towns  Christians  of  diflferent  sects,  each  cherishing  the 
feeling  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  churches  of  different 
denominations,  and  especially  a  church  of  his  denomination,  in 
every  town  that  is  or  is  ever  likely  to  be  large  enough  to 
support  it,  and  see  how  soon  and  how  rapidly  the  sectarian 
feeling  begins  to  work.  See  how  each  company  pushes  on  to 
form  its  church  "  in  advance  of  all  others."  See  how  each 
company  labors,  not  so  much  to  win  converts  for  Christ  as 
proselytes  for  its  sect !  Witness  in  each  its  boasts  of  its  own 
superiority  and  its  disparaging  misrepresentations  of  the  rest. 
What  an  unseemly  spectacle  this  !  Is  not  this  the  very  spirit 
which  Paul  so  pointedly  rebukes, —  "Whereas  there  is  among 
you  envying  and  strife  and  divisions,  are  ye  not  carnal,  and  walk 
as  men  ?  "  For  while  one  saith,  "  I  am  of  Paul,"  and  another, 
"I  of  Apollos,"  are  ye  not  carnal.^  Is  there  no  better  way? 
"  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is 
Jesus  Christ"  It  may  be  a  task  too  great  for  us  to  destroy 
the  sect  spirit  which  has  such  power ;  but  we  can  so  frame  our 
church  creeds  that  they  shall  not  draw  the  line  of  division 
between  acknowledged  brethren  in  Christ  We  can  make 
them^  not  divisive,  but  comprehensive. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  by  all  their  history  and  all  their 
traditions,  the  Congregational  churches  of  this  country  are 
Calvinistic.  This  is  true,  and  it  is  also  true  that  they  have 
done  a  work  and  waged  a  warfare  which  they  would  probably 
have  failed  to  accomplish,  or  even  to  undertake,  had  they  not 
been  animated  and  sustained  by  so  tonic  a  faith.  There  is 
much  in  their  history  which  the  church  of  the  future  will  not 
willingly  let  die ;  there  are  also  a  few  pages  which  we  could 
wish  had  never  been  written.  There  is  the  history  illustrat- 
ing the  immense  power  of  that  type  of  doctrine  which  we 
call  Calvinistic.    Will  that  type  of  doctrine  perish  from  the 
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earth,  or  fade  from  our  churches,  if  we  cease  to  assert  it  in  our 
church  creeds  ?  I  think  not  It  is  full  of  vitality.  There 
always  have  been  and  always  will  be  minds,  and  they  of  the 
highest  order,  with  natural  affinities  for  it  All  that  is  true 
and  good  in  it  will  go  on  to  the  future  and  help  to  mould  the 
character  of  the  church  of  God  in  the  coming  generations ; 
and  it  will  yet  be  stated  more  truly  and  wisely  than  it  was 
stated  by  Calvin,  or  in  any  of  the  symbols  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, or  in  any  of  our  church  creeds.  Let  us  also  remember 
that  evangelical  Arminianism  has  shown  itself  to  have  ele- 
ments of  wondrous  power,  and  that  there  is  not  one  of  our 
evangelical  denominations  in  whose  history  there  are  not  pages 
bright  with  noble  Christian  achievements,  and  that  when  the 
Saviour's  ideal  of  the  unity  of  His  church  shall  be  realized, 
when  Christians  shall  have  left  sects  and  the  sect  spirit  behind 
them,  and  have  become  visibly  one  in  Christ  Jesus,  all  these 
illustrious  pages  will  be  the  common  heritage  of  the  church  of 
God. 

It  may  also  be  said  that  the  church  needs  to  be  led  on 
beyond  the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  Very 
true  ;  but  the  studies  of  Christians  and  the  teachings  of  the 
pulpit  need  not  be  limited  to  the  articles  of  the  church  creed. 
If  the  creed  contains  only  the  essential  principles  of  the  gospel, 
the  preacher  must  not  contradict  it ;  but  nothing  need  hinder 
him  from  going  beyond  it,  and  teaching  any  truths  which  he 
may  find  by  the  most  diligent  and  profound  study  of  God's  word 
He  must  not  knock  away  the  foundation  stones,  but  he  may 
build  upon  them  as  lofty  a  superstucture  as  he  can.  He  has 
before  him  not  only  his  church  creed,  expressing  the  faith  of 
the  weakest  as  well  as  the  strongest,  the  youngest  as  well  as 
the  oldest,  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus ;  but  he  has  also  John's 
gospel  and  Paul's  epistles,  yea,  the  whole  Book  of  God,  and  all 
the  garnered  treasures  of  the  past,  the  history  of  the  church, 
its  controversies,  its  volumes  of  varied  instruction,  and  its  sym- 
bols. He  may  make  his  creed  as  long  and  elaborate  as  he 
pleases ;  he  may  add  an  article  to  it  every  month,  or  every 
day,  if  he  can ;  he  may  formulate  these  articles,  and  publish 
them  to  the  world,  if  he  thinks  best ;  he  may  teach  them  as 
fast  as  he  discovers  them,  if  they  consist  with  fundamental 
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truth,  and  promise  to  do  his  people  good :  but  let  him  not 
insist  that  his  church  creed  shadl  be  as  long  as  his  creed. 

I  may  here  be  asked,  "  What  doctrines  are  essential  to 
Christianity?"  Each  church  must  answer  this  question  for 
itsel£  I  would  not  venture  to  answer  it  for  any  church  what- 
ever. I  only  say  that  its  creed  should  assert  not  all  which  it 
deems  to  be  true,  nor  all  which  it  deems  to  be  important,  but 
all  which  it  deems  to  be  fundamental^  — just  that,  no  more 
and  no  less.  If  you  ask  me  personally  what  doctrine  I,  accord- 
ing to  my  principles,  would  embrace  in  a  church  creed,  I  answer 
these,  which  seem  to  me  to  lie  on  the  face  of  the  Scriptures : 
The  being  and  perfection  of  God,  who  reveals  himself  as 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  —  one  God  ;  the  divine  origin 
and  authority  of  the  Scriptures  ;  the  g^ilt  and  the  ruin  of  man 
by  sin ;  the  love  of  the  Father,  which  led  Him  to  give  His  Son 
for  our  redemption ;  the  love  of  the  Son,  which  led  Him  to 
assume  our  nature,  and  suffer  and  die  to  make  atonement  for 
our  sins ;  the  love  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  leads  Him  to 
renew  and  sanctify  all  who  are  saved  from  our  world ;  the  one- 
ness and  perpetuity  of  the  church,  with  its  two  ordinances  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper ;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ; 
and  the  final  judgment  of  the  world  in  righteousness  by  Jesus 
Christ,  who  will  sentence  the  impenitently  wicked  to  everlast- 
ing punishment  and  receive  the  righteous  to  life  eternal.  I 
would  enter  into  no  philosphical  explanation  of  any  of  these 
truths,  which  are  the  common  heritage  of  all  branches  of  the 
church,  but  simply  state  them  as  the  essential  principles  6f  the 
gospel 

It  might  be  that  here  and  there  a  person  would  give  evi- 
dence of  being  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  yet  be  in 
doubt  as  to  some  one  of  these  principles.  Thus  a  man,  like 
John  Foster,  holding  fast  to  the  main  features  of  the  gospel 
system,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  it,  might  doubt  the  end- 
lessness of  future  punishment  I  would  not  exclude  such  a 
man,  much  less  would  I  alter  the  church  creed  for  the  sake  of 
admitting  him.  To  me  the  everlasting  punishment  of  those 
who  reject  salvation  in  this  life  seems  so  vital  in  its  connec- 
nection  with  all  the  other  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system, 
so  necessary  as  one  of  the  working  forces  of  the  gospel,  it 
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occupies  so  large  and  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  teachings  of 
our  Lord,  that  I  should  not  dare  to  omit  it  in  any  summary 
of  the  essential  truths  of  Christianity,  nor  should  I  be  willing 
that  any  church  should  fail  to  testify  that  it  regarded  this  as 
one  of  the  truths  taught  by  Christ  as  fundamental.  At  the 
same  time,  if  a  man  gave  decisive  evidence  that  he  was  regen- 
erated, if  he  cordially  accepted  all  the  other  essential  truths  of 
the  Christian  system,  and  only  expressed  doubts  on  this  point, 
I  would  treat  his  case  as  exceptiotial  and  receive  him,  but  with 
the  condition  that  he  was  not  to  propagate  his  doubts  as  if 
they  were  gospel  truths,  nor  make  use  of  his  position  in  the 
church  to  undermine  the  fundamental  beliefs  on  which  it  rests. 
If  he  wishes  to  do  that,  the  place  for  him,  "  his  own  place,"  is 
outside  of  the  church,  and  not  within  it.  While  I  would  cor- 
dially receive  him  that  is  weak  in  t/te  faiths  I  would  reject  him 
that  is  strong  and  pronounced  in  his  unbelief,  and  would  be 
careful  not  to  compromise  in  any  way  the  faith  itself,  or  impair 
its  integrity. 

W.  W.  WOODWORTH. 
Berlin^  Conn, 
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OUGHT  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCHES  TO  DISPENSE 
WITH  PUBLIC  ASSENT  TO  THEIR  CREEDS  AS  A 
PREREQUISITE  TO  MEMBERSHIP  ? 

In  discussing  the  question  as  to  requiring  assent  to  a  creed 
as  a  prerequisite  to  church-membership,  it  is  not  infrequent 
that  men  reason  on  this  wise :  — 

Firsty  They  assume  that  no  church  has  a  right  to  reject  any 
one  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  receives. 

Second,  They  assert  that  no  church  has  a  right  to  require 
any  one,  as  a  condition  of  membership,  to  assent  to  a  doctrine 
to  which  he  cannot  assent  intelligently. 

Third,  They  maintain  that  there  are  many  souls  whom 
Christ  receives  who  cannot  give  an  intelligent  assent  to  the 
doctrines  embraced  in  our  creeds,  and  therefore  our  churches 
have  no  right  to  require  assent  to  these  creeds  as  a  prerequisite 
to  membership. 

To  illustrate,  they  say  little  children  are  sometimes  con- 
verted before  they  know  enough  to  comprehend  these  doctrines. 
They  maintain  also  that  intelligent  adults  may  be  Christians 
and  yet  not  be  satisfied  with  the  evidence  in  favor  of  some  of 
these  doctrines. 

Now  what  is  the  conclusion  to  which  this  process  of  reason- 
ing leads  ?  It  is  this,  —  that  no  church  has  a  right  to  require 
assent  to  anything,  as  a  condition  of  membership,  which  a 
renewed  child  cannot  understand,  or  which  an  adult  may 
possibly  reject  and  yet  be  a  Christian. 

Suppose  we  take  this  principle  and  press  it  home,  how  much 
of  a  creed  can  we  have  ?  Do  you  say  that  we  can  have  enough 
to  involve  repentance  toward  God  and  faith  toward  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  ?  Repentance  toward  what  kind  of  a  God  ?  a 
personal  God  ?  What  does  a  child  know  on  that  question  ? 
What  is  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  Is  it  faith  in 
a  perfect  man,  in  the  highest  of  created  beings,  or  in  God  ? 
Faith  in  Him  ?  To  what  end  ?  Salvation  ?  From  what,  and 
how? 

The  fact  is  that  this  mode  of  reasoning  is  not  only  subver- 
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sive  of  the  practice  of  requiring  assent  to  our  ordinary  creeds, 
as  the  condition  of  church-membership,  but  it  is  subversive  of 
the  practicability  of  requiring  assent  to  anything  which  is 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  creed. 

There  are  some  minds  which  are  logical  enough  to  see  this, 
and  yet  they  adhere  to  these  principles  and  at  the  same  time 
try  to  save  their  creed.  Their  expedient  is  this  :  Adopt  the 
creed  as  the  creed  of  the  church  to  which  the  teachings  of  the 
pulpit  are  to  conform,  but  do  not  require  assent  to  it  as  the 
condition  of  membership.  But  the  question  arises,  Is  this 
practicable  }  The  answer  depends  upon  how  far  the  governing 
power  of  the  church  is  removed  from  its  membership.  If  the 
church  is  governed  by  a  hierarchy,  that  hierarchy  may  have  a 
creed  and  the  church  not  be  able  to  change  it.  In  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  the  minister  must  belong  to  the  Presbytery, 
and  he  cannot  join  it  without  giving  his  assent  to  the  book  of 
discipline :  that  fixes  his  creed.  The  church  may  admit  mem- 
bers without  requiring  them  to  assent  to  that  creed  or  any 
other,  but  if  they  attempt  to  break  away  from  their  relations 
with  the  Presbytery,  a  minority  in  the  church,  even  though  it 
be  but  one  member,  which  adheres  to  the  Presbytery,  can  hold 
all  the  property  and  will  be  recognized  as  the  church. 

How  is  it  with  Congregationalists  ?  In  Massachusetts  the 
parish  holds  the  property,  and  according  to  the  rulings  of  the 
courts,  not  the  majority  merely  of  the  church,  but  the  whole 
church,  is  powerless  as  to  matters  of  property  before,  it  may  be, 
an  unevangelical  parish. 

How  is  it  with  the  church  itself  under  ecclesiastical  law  ? 
The  autonomy  of  the  local  church  is  a  cardinal  principle.  Every 
one  who  is  received  into  the  church,  or  at  least  every  male 
member  who  is  twenty^ne  years  of  age,  is  a  part  of  the  governing 
power.  The  majority  decide  who  shall  be  their  minister  and 
what  shall  be  their  creed.  If  they  are  not  satisfied  with  their 
creed,  they  can  change  it  at  any  time.  What  is  the  conse- 
quence ?  If  members  are  admitted  without  assenting  to  the 
creed,  there  is  no  guaranty,  there  can  be  no  guaranty,  as  to 
what  that  creed  shall  continue  to  be. 

The  question  before  us  is  what  Congregational  churches  shall 
do,  not  what  the  Church  of  Rome  or  the  Episcopal  Church  or 
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even  the  Presbyterian  Church  can  do.  The  man  who  talks 
about  a  Congregational  Church  having  a  creed  to  be  retained  as 
the  creed  of  the  church  without  requiring  assent  to  it  as  the 
condition  of  membership,  has  not  sufficiently  considered  the 
principles  which  his  proposition  involves. 

Every  Congregational  church-member  is  a  sovereign,  and 
when  we  are  making  sovereigns  we  need  some  caution  as  to 
what  we  make  them  out  of.  How  much  they  know  and  what 
they  believe  are  significant  elements  in  the  case,  as  our  present 
national  condition  proves. 

The  absurd  results  to  which  the  line  of  reasoning  referred  to 
logically  leads  show  conclusively  that  there  must  be  something 
wrong  either  in  the  argument  or  in  our  denominational  prin- 
ciples. Let  us,  therefore,  endeavor  to  go  back  to  first  principles, 
find  hard-pan  if  we  can,  and  be  sure  of  the  foundations  on  which 
we  build  our  superstructure. 

Difficulties. 

1.  The  first  source  of  difficulty  arises  from  an  ambiguity  in 
the  use  of  the  word  "  church."  Among  other  uses  this  word  has 
the  following :  — 

(a)  It  denotes  the  aggregate  of  souls  whom  Christ  receives. 
In  this  sense  it  is  what  is  known  as  the  invisible  church. 

ip)  It  denotes  the  aggregate  of  organizations,  great  and 
small,  the  members  of  which  give  credible  evidence  of  piety  and 
sustain  covenant  relations.  In  this  sense  it  is  known  as  the 
visible  church. 

(^)  It  denotes  a  body  of  believers  who  give  credible  evidence 
of  piety,  who  have  entered  into  covenant  with  God  and  with 
each  other,  and  who  statedly  meet  together  for  worship,  the 
observance  of  the  ordinances,  and  the  advancement  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom.  In  this  sense  it  is  a  local  church.  If 
we  keep  these  different  meanings  in  mind  it  will  save  us  firom 
confusion. 

2.  The  second  source  of  difficulty  arises  from  a  mistaken 
view  of  the  relations  of  the  local  church. 

(tf)  When  it  is  assumed  that  no  church  has  a  right  to  reject 
any  one  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  receives,  it  involves  an 
attempt  to  make  the  local  church,  within  its  sphere,  coexten- 
sive with  the  invisible  church. 
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{b)  When  the  position  is  taken  that  no  church  has  a  right  to 
reject  any  one  who  gives  credible  evidence  of  piety,  it  involves 
an  attempt  to  make  the  local  church,  in  its  sphere,  coextensive 
with  the  visible  church. 

(c)  In  distinction  from  each  and  both  of  these  positions,  I 
maintain  that  God  has  left  us  in  His  Word  large  liberty  as  to 
the  organization  of  a  local  church. 

If  our  circumstances  are  such  that  we  think  it  our  duty  to 
organize  an  independent  church,  we  have  a  right  to  form  such 
an  organization. 

If  we  believe  in  the  Congregational  order,  involving  two 
principles,  autonomy  and  fellowship,  we  have  a  right  to  carry 
out  our  principles  into  practice.  If  any  are  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  Baptists,  or  Episcopalians,  let  them  have  their  own 
way.     We  are  all  in  this  regard  under  a  "  law  of  liberty." 

If  any  believe  in  having  a  church  more  restricted  in  its 
principles  than  either  of  these,  let  them  be  fully  persuaded  in 
their  own  minds  and  go  forward. 

But  little  is  said  in  the  Bible  one  way  or  another  on  this 
subject.  So  far  as  the  Scriptures  give  any  form  or  order  of 
church  organization,  it  is  more  simple  than  that  of  our  Con- 
gregational churches.  There  is  not  a  church  in  the  world 
which  can  sustain  all  its  usages  by  an  appeal  to  a  "  Thus  saith 
the  Lord."  Hence  the  absurdity  of  calling  a  council  to 
decide  on  ecclesiastical  action  simply  by  an  appeal  to  the 
Bible. 

The  Scriptures  were  never  designed,  in  my  view,  for  any  such 
purpose.  In  our  ecclesiastical  action  we  are  to  do  nothing 
contrary  to  the  Scriptures ;  but  if  we  do  not  go  beyond  the 
teachings  of  Scripture  in  any  of  the  details  of  administration,  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  sustain  any  organization  what- 
soever. 

I  believe  that  the  Great  Head  of  the  church  left  the  matter 
thus  free  in  order  to  give  scope  and  play  to  the  individuality 
of  his  children. 

3.  The  third  source  of  difficulty  arises  from  an  attempt  to 
secure  organic  unity,  or  at  least  uniformity,  among  believers. 

Thomas  Paine  once  said :  "I  have  often  thought,  if  a  Quaker 
had  had  the  making  of  this  world,  what  a  drab-colored  creation 
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't  would  have  been.    Not  a  flower  would  have  blossomed  its 
gayeties»  nor  a  bird  been  permitted  to  sing." 

At  the  Centennial  Exhibition  I  saw  on  one  table  three 
hundred  different  kinds  of  potatoes.  We  are  told  that  there  are 
in  the  Government  Building  at  Washington  four  hundred 
species  of  humming-birds  ;  and  cannot  the  same  Infinite  God 
whom  we  worship  in  nature  allow  us  to  have  more  than  one 
denomination  of  Christians  ? 

While  I  would  condemn  sectarianism,  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  unity  of  spirit  in  diversity  of  form  is  the  great  law  in  the 
kingdom  of  grace. 

4.  The  fourth  source  of  difficulty  arises  from  a  misconception 
as  to  the  object  of  a  creed.     What  is  a  creed  1 

It  is  a  formal  statement  of  what  we  regard  as  the  cardinal 
doctrines  taught  in  the  Bible.  What  is  the  object  of  such  a 
creed  ? 

^)  Some  suppose  that  it  is  designed  as  a  test  of  piety.  But 
when  they  read  that  the  apostles  found  renewed  men  who  had 
not  "so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost," 
they  find  that  the  idea  of  making  our  creeds  a  test  of  piety 
breaks  down  by  its  own  weight. 

{b)  The  common  theory  is  that  creeds  are  designed  to  be 
used  as  tests  of  credible  piety.  The  advocates  of  this  theory 
speak  of  "  credible  evidence  of  piety " ;  they  emphasize  the 
word  "  credible,"  and  thus  try  to  evade  the  charge  of  making  a 
use  of  creeds  which  excludes  from  the  church  true  children 
of  Grod. 

{c)  Personally,  I  prefer  a  frank  and  unequivocal  statement 
that  the  object  of  a  creed  is  simply  that  of  an  organic  platform, 
designed  to  include  the  cardinal  truths  of  Revelation  and  to 
secure  unity  and  efficiency. 

It  was  the  remark  of  a  philosopher  that  "  the  strongest  bond 
of  imion  is  to  think  alike." 

The  true  position  for  a  Congregatioftal Oaxxxchy^eiS  it  seems  to 
me,  is  this  :  We  will  receive  into  our  church  such  persons  and 
only  such  the  reception  of  whom  shall  in  our  judgment  be 
promotive  of  our  peace  and  our  efficietuy  in  the  advancement  of 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom  ;  and  to  this  end  we  will  have  a  creed, 
and  require  assent  to  it  as  the  prerequisite  of  membership  ;  the 
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only  exception  being  the  case  in  which  we  believe  the  good  to 
the  individual  soul  will  exceed  the  injury  to  the  church  result- 
ing from  his  reception. 

Objections. 

I  will  endeavor  to  answer  a  few  objections  to  this  position. 

First,  It  will  be  objected  that  it  excludes  from  the  church 
those  who  have  a  right  to  belong  to  it 

Excludes  from  what  church  ?  Not  from  the  invisible,  for  all 
Christians  belong  to  that  already.  Not  necessarily  from  the 
visible  church,  for  the  fact  that  a  person  is  not  received  into  a 
given  local  church,  does  not  prevent  him  from  joining  some 
other  local  church. 

It  is  every  man's  duty  to  confess  Christ,  but  it  does  not 
follow  from  this  that  it  is  his  duty  to  join  a  g^ven  local 
church.  He  has  the  privilege  of  the  "  selection  of  the  fittest," 
but  the  privilege  is  not  all  on  his  side.  The  local  church  has 
the  same  privilege  and  the  selection  must  be  mutual,  other- 
wise there  cannot  be  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest"  Because 
it  is  my  duty  to  join  some  church,  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
is  my  duty  to  join  Park  Street  Church  of  Boston.  If  my 
duty  to  join  some  church  involves  the  idea  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  some  church  to  receive  me,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  Park  Street  Church  to  receive  me.  The  local  church  has 
some  rights  as  well  as  individual  believers.  The  idea  that  a 
church  is  boupd  to  receive  everybody  who  wishes  to  join  it, 
whom  it  hopes  in  charity  is  a  Christian,  is,  in  my  view,  a  delu- 
sion, from  the  evil  effects  of  which  we  have  suffered  enough 
already. 

In  my  own  experience  as  a  pastor,  a  man  came  with  his  wife 
and  daughter  desiring  admission  to  the  church.  In  the  exam- 
ination it  appeared  that  he  believed  it  the  duty  of  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  take  part  in  the  prayer-meetings  of  the  church. 
I  told  him  th^  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  church  to  have  the 
women  address  a  promiscuous  assembly,  that  we  did  not  believe 
in  it  I  asked  him  if  he  should  claim  the  right,  if  we  received 
him  and  his  family,  to  try  to  change  our  customs.  He  replied  in 
the  affirmative.  I  then  advised  him  to  join  the  Methodists. 
He  replied  that  he  was  not  a  Methodist  and  did  not  wish  to 
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join  them.  I  closed  the  interview  by  telling  him  that  if  he 
was  neither  a  Congregationalist  nor  a  Methodist,  that  was  his 
misfortune  and  not  our  fault.  If  a  church  has  not  the  right 
thus  to  protect  itself  from  pseudo-reformers,  where  is  your 
liberty  ? 

Another  man,  who  brought  a  letter  from  a  neighboring 
church,  but  was  not  received  into  the  church  of  which  I  was 
pastor,  came  and  asked  the  reason.  He  was  told  that  one 
reason  why  he  was  not  received  was  because  he  did  not  pay  his 
debts.  He  asked,  with  a  confident  air,  "  Have  n't  you  members 
in  your  church  now  who  do  not  pay  their  debts  ? "  and  the  reply 
was,  "  Yes,  sir,  and  we  don't  want  any  more." 

The  great  trouble  to-day  is  not  that  there  are  so  many  out- 
side of  the  church  who  ought  to  be  in,  but  rather  that  there 
are  so  many  inside  who  ought  to  be  out.  Our  churches  are 
too  large.  We  have  no  occasion  to  be  so  terribly  afraid  that 
we  shall  exclude  somebody. 

We  have  some  such  crooked  sticks  in  our  churches  that  they 
will  not  lie  still  anyway,  and  as  it  is  in  cording  wood,  so  I 
believe  it  is  in  church  order,  that  it  is  the  best  way  to  put  the 
crooked  sticks  by  themselves. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  a  rural  town  there  is  no  opportunity 
to  apply  the  theory  of  selection.  There  is  many  a  rural  church 
which  is  kept  in  a  turmoil  by  a  few  impracticable  members,  it 
may  be  by  a  single  family.  Now,  if  there  is  no  other  church 
which  such  a  family  can  join,  then  let  them  have  a  church  in 
their  own  house  :  they  may  have  as  good  a  right  to  the  privi- 
lege as  Lydia  had. 

Napoleon  said  the  worst  man  he  ever  had  to  deal  with  was  a 
Christian  with  a  conscience  bewitched.  Rather  than  have  the 
peace  of  a  church  broken  up  by  such  a  Christian,  let  him  form 
a  church  of  his  own  and  run  it  if  he  can,  and  if  he  cannot  do 
that,  let  him  "  travel  without  the  camp."  A  good  sound  creed, 
faithfully  adhered  to,  is  a  great  protection  to  any  church,  and 
essential  to  the  life  of  a  Congregational  Church. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  read,  "  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith 
receive  ye."  This  is  true.  The  trouble  is  not  with  those  who 
are  weak  in  the  faith,  nor  with  children.  If  parents  do  their 
duty,  and  the  pulpit  is  not  remiss,  he  who  receives  Christ  as  a 
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little  child  will  find  that  a  good  Orthodox  creed  is  just  what 
the  soul  craves. 

The  position  taken  in  this  paper  is  not  a  revolutionary  one. 
Common-sense  is  always  to  be  exercised  in  the  application  of  a 
principle,  and  a  rule  is  not  to  be  enforced  without  the  recogni- 
tion of  exceptional  cases.  Practically,  I  do  not  suppose  there 
is  any  wide  difference  between  the  general  operation  of  the 
principle  that  a  church  should  receive  those  who  give  credible 
evidence  of  piety,  and  that  of  the  principle  that  it  should 
receive  such  persons,  and  only  such,  the  reception  of  whom 
will  be  promotive  of  its  peace  and  efficiency  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  ;  but  the  latter  principle 
recognizes  the  right  of  the  local  church  to  protect  itself  from 
the  intrusion  of  those  who  will  be  "  troublers  in  IsraeL" 

Second,  It  will  be  objected  that  the  principle  here  advanced 
would  exclude  some  from  the  privilege  of  the  Lord's  Supper  who 
have  a  right  to  that  ordinance. 

I  believe  that  the  invitation  to  the  Supper  should  be  extended 
to  all  members  of  evangelical  churches ;  and  if  any  Christian 
cannot  find  any  evangelical  church  among  the  present  varieties 
which  he  can  conscientiously  join  and  which  will  be  ready  to 
receive  him,  nor  material  enough  out  of  which,  including  him- 
self, an  evangelical  church  can  be  formed,  then  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  his  crotchety  soul ! 

Third,  It  will  be  objected  that  the  theory  here  advanced^ 
reduces  a  local  church  to  a  human  institution  or  a  voluntary — 
society ;  that  on  this  principle  a  church  loses  its  divine  char — 
acter,  and  becomes  nothing  more  than  a  club  ;  but  the  objections 
assumes  what  is  not  true.  The  visible  church  is  a  divined 
institution,  and  it  is  every  man's  duty  to  join  it  in  some  one  o9 
its  multitudinous  forms.  Each  local  church  has  a  divine  aspect^ 
it  being  an  integral  part  of  God's  visible  church  on  earth  ;  but^ 
it  has  also  a  human  aspect,  viz.,  as  respects  its  form  and  itss 
limitations.  What  form  the  local  church  shall  have,  and  whom^ 
it  shall  include,  is  for  its  own  members  to  decide.  If  Park^ 
Street  Church,  Boston,  thinks  that  those  who  reside  out  of  the^ 
city  ought  to  identify  themselves  with  churches  where  they  live^« 
then  it  has  a  right  to  vote  to  receive  none  as  members  who^ 
reside  out  of  town.     If   I  reside  in  Cambridge,  and  conse — 
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quently  cannot  be  received  into  Park  Street  Church,  it  does 
not  follow  that  Park  Street  Church,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
visible  church,  is  not  a  divine  institution. 

The  relations  of  a  local  church  to  the  Church  of  Christ  are 
analogous  to  those  of  a  family  to  the  race.  The  family  is  a  divine 
institution,  and  the  whole  human  family  is  made  up  of  local 
families  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  any  member  of 
the  race  can  claim  the  right  to  join  my  family,  or  that  we  are 
bound  to  receive  every  one  who  makes  that  claim,  even  though 
he  may  be  worthy.  Human  government  is  a  divine  institu- 
tion, but  it  does  not  follow  that  every  local  government  is  in 
its  form  and  in  its  limitations  divine. 

The  objection  is  based  on  a  false  assumption. 

Faurthy  It  will  be  objected  that  this  principle  tends  to  the 
multiplication  of  sects,  and  that  its  adoption  aggravates  what  is 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  church. 

I  reply,  it  is  sectarianism — an  undue  regard  to  one's  own 
denomination  —  which  is  the  bane  of  the  church,  and  not 
diversity  of  form  or  of  organization.  An  undue  multiplication 
of  organizations  is  indeed  a  source  of  weakness,  but  it  is  not 
the  only  source  of  evil.  When  there  is  only  one  church  in  a 
community  the  appropriate  place  to  put  the  meeting-house,  not 
infrequently  is  where  our  fathers  put  it,  —  in  the  corner  of  a 
graveyard ;  for  often  the  members  of  such  a  church  are  just 
about  as  dead  as  those  who  are  in  their  graves.  Within  proper 
limitations,  human  nature,  even  church-nature,  needs  an  ele- 
ment of  competition  to  give  it  life,  —  a  spirit  of  generous  emu- 
lation. Sectarianism  is  of  the  devil  Diversity  of  denomi- 
nations is  the  variegated  flowering  of  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 

Do  you  say,  we  shall  always  have  sectarianism  so  long  as  we 
have  distinct  denominations  ? 

We  shall  always  have  jealousies  so  long  as  we  have  distinct 
&milies,  but  the  remedy  is  not  in  communism.  Comity,  not 
unity,  that  is  the  watchword  in  the  church  of  Christ.  Oneness 
of  spirit  in  diversity  of  form. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  to  the  highest  development  of 
Christian  character  we  need  in  the  same  church  the  mutual 
influence  of  Christians  of  different  types  ;  but  as  a  matter  of 
experience,  bringing  Christians  of  different  types  into  organic 
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unity  does  not  always  tend  to  assimilate  them.  They  may  be 
brought  near  together  and  repel  each  other.  As  in  social  life 
so  in  church  life,  "  Good  fences  make  good  neighbors." 

Unity  of  spirit  is  good,  but  in  types  I  like  to  see  Christians 
differ.  In  nature  God  does  not  maJce  any  attempt  to  combine 
all  the  good  qualities  of  different  fruits  into  one  kind,  and  then 
limit  us  to  that  kind.  He  gives  us  apples  adapted  to  various 
appetites.  He  does  not  take  the  sweetness  of  the  ancient 
hightop,  the  acid  qualities  of  the  Roxbury  russet,  the  vivacity 
of  the  Rhode  Island  greening,  the  richness  of  the  Baldwin, 
and  the  fragrance  of  the  New  York  pippin,  and  so  combine 
them  as  to  make  one  perfect  apple  to  the  exclusion  of  variety. 
He  gives  us  all  an  opportunity  to  be  gratified  by  a  selection 
adapted  to  our  personal  tastes. 

The  most  effective  argument  in  favor  of  union  churches,  or 
of  churches  having  a  simply  evangelical  basis,  is  that  the  for- 
mation of  such  churches  prevents  the  undue  multiplication  of 
organizations.  It  is  doubtless  a  great  evil,  particularly  on  the 
frontier,  where  the  population  is  sparse,  to  try  to  support  two  or 
more  churches  where  there  is  material  enough  for  only  one ; 
but  the  argument  is  not  wholly  in  favor  of  a  union  church. 

The  Methodists,  the  Baptists,  and  the  Episcopalians,  under 
such  circumstances,  organize  a  church  of  their  own  persuasion. 
The  Presbyterians  often  organize  a  union  church  and  put  it 
"  under  care  of  Presbytery  "  ;  thus  they  in  time  mould  it  into 
a  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Congregationalists,  on  the  other 
hand,  organize  a  union  church,  and  feel  bound  by  a  sense  of 
honor  to  exert  no  influence  in  favor  of  their  own  peculiar 
tenets.  In  the  course  of  time,  as  the  population  increases,  the 
Methodist  element,  as  soon  as  it  has  a  prospect  of  success,  with- 
draws ;  and  so  do  other  parties  as  soon  as  they  have  sufficient 
strength.  The  result  frequently  is  that  the  union  church  which 
the  Congregationalists  have  nourished  is  weaker  at  the  end  of 
ten  years  than  it  was  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  and 
ultimately,  it  may  be,  becomes  extinct.  It  may  be  humane  and 
very  benevolent  for  us  to  spend  our  strength  in  nourishing 
materials  from  which  other  denominations  may  organize 
churches  ;  but  do  we  in  this  way  accomplish  the  utmost  possible 
for  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  way  of  permanent  results  T 
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My  own  view  is  that,  while  in  some  exceptional  circumstances 
it  may  be  best  for  us  to  unite  a  variety  of  materials  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  union  church,  we  should  not  embarrass  ourselves 
by  yielding  our  right  to  propagate  our  peculiar  sentiments, 
w  by  placing  ourselves  under  the  least  obligation  in  honor  to 
refrain  from  exerting  an  influence  to  mould  that  church  after 
the  simple  pattern  shown  us  "  on  the  Mount." 

To   secure  unity  and  permanent  efficiency  we  need,  as  a 
working  platform,  a  symmetrical  compend  of  religious  truth. 
We  do  not  want  a  creed  in  philosophical  phraseology  ;  we 
do  not  want  a  creed  which  bears  the  stamp  of  any  individual 
theologian,  ancient  or  modem  ;  we  do  not  want  a  creed  which 
has  a  controversial  aspect ;  we  do  not  want  a  very  long  creed : 
but  we  do  need  a  symmetrical  creed,  and  one  which  is  dis- 
tinctively Orthodox.     Such  is  the  character  of  most  of  our 
creeds  at  the  present  time.    Dr.  Norman  Macleod  declared, 
respecting  the  Church  of  Scotland,  "  She  cannot  be  reformed. 
We  are  skinned  down  to  essentials."  ^ 

The  same  may  be  said  of  our  New  England  churches  gen- 
erally. If  we  give  up  the  doctrine  of  retributive  justice  we  do 
not  need  any  atonement.  If  we  give  up  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  the  vicariousness,  the  substitutionary  character  of 
Christ's  sufferings  and  death,  there  is  nothing  left  worthy  of 
the  name  of  atonement,  and  the  government  of  the  Great 
Ruler  of  the  universe  is  reduced  to  that  of  an  old  woman  who 
has  no  means  of  influencing  her  children  but  her  tears  and  her 
sugar-plums !  A  crazy  woman  once  went  through  the  streets 
of  London  with  a  pan  of  coals  in  one  hand  and  a  pitcher  of 
'water  in  the  other.  When  asked  what  she  was  going  to  do,  she 
replied  that  with  one  she  was  going  to  burn  up  heaven  and 
with  the  other  she  was  going  to  put  out  the  fires  of  hell  to  keep 
mankind  from  being  selfish.  That  frenzied  woman  has  many 
a  follower  in  our  day. 

There  doubtless  was  a  time  when  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
were  presented  in  too  severe  an  aspect.  Retributive  justice 
was  made  too  prominent,  and  love,  mercy,  tenderness,  were 
kept  in  a  subordinate  place  ;  but  that  time  has  passed.  There 
is  no  such  tendency  at  the  present  day,  and  he  who  spends  his 
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strength  fighting  an  old,  dead  error  is  as  foolish  as  the  English 
government  would  be  should  it  keep  its  army  at  Waterloo, 
firing  away  as  though  Napoleon  and  his  troops  were  still  there. 

That  man  is  wise  who  recognizes  the  drift  of  his  age,  helps 
it  on  when  it  needs  help,  and  holds  it  back  when  it  needs 
restraint.  The  tendencies  of  the  present  day  are  not  to  merely 
temper  justice  with  mercy,  but  to  deaden  all  sense  of  justice 
by  a  sentimental  love.  When  a  man  does  wrong,  instead 
of  blaming  him,  he  is  pitied  ;  and  the  greatest  danger  to  which 
the  world  is  exposed  at  the  present  time  is  that  of  being /i/iia/ 
to  death. 

Instead  of  tinkering  our  creeds,  and  taking  the  point  and 
power  out  of  them,  we  need  to  retain  them  in  their  full  force.  If 
instead  of  reading  them  at  our  seasons  of  communion,  and 
making  assent  to  them  a  condition  of  church  membership,  we 
bury  them  out  of  sight  in  our  records,  they  will  soon  become  a 
dead  letter. 

The  tendency  of  the  present  day  is  to  reduce  the  terms  of 
admission  to  our  churches  to  the  low  standard  of  the  Episcopal 
and  the  Romish  Churches,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
their  machinery  to  hold  us  together  and  propel  us.  Congpne- 
gational  churches  cannot  live  except  by  the  great  truths  which 
they  receive  and  the  piety  which  these  truths  inspire. 

Scientific  men  are  seeking  to  establish  principles  and  con- 
struct systems,  and  cannot  we  have  something  settled  in  religion? 
Let  us  have  a  post  to  which  we  can  hitch  our  theological  steed 
and  know  where  to  find  him.  Do  you  say,  "  I  don't  believe  in 
being  hitched  to  a  post :  I  want  progress,  I  believe  in  develop- 
ment "  ?  Let  us  have  development  then,  and  it  is  time  for 
Christians  to  get  beyond  the  condition  of  the  moUusk,  with 
no  internal  skeleton  ;  it  is  time  to  become  vertebrated  and  to 
show  the  strength  of  our  backbone. 

What  we  need  is  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  God. 
The  church  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth ;  and  if  our 
Congregational  churches  are  to  prosper,  we  need  not  only 
the  attractions  of  the  Cross  to  win  gentle  souls,  but  the  fire 
and  the  hammer  of  God*s  Word,  that  the  flinty  heart  of  the 
sinner  may  be  broken  and  a  lost  world  be  saved. 

c.  c 
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AGRIPPA'S   REPLY. 

Acts  xxvi,  28. — *0  di  *Ay(H7t7iag  TCQog  rov  TlavXov '  iv  oliycp  fu  fCtiOiig 
XQunutvip  noi^aoL 

The  scene  of  Paul's  defence  before  Agrippa  has  been  rightly 
considered  one  of  the  most  striking  and  one  of  the  most  sug- 
gestive in  the  varied  life  of  the  apostle.  It  is  not  without 
reason  that  sermon  after  sermon  has  dwelt  on  its  contrasts, — 
the  proud,  luxurious  king,  with  his  retinue ;  the  Roman  gov- 
ernor, representing  the  empire  of  the  world  ;  the  curious  spec- 
tators, and  opposite  them  the  one  man,  a  two  years*  prisoner, 
whose  words  of  searching  truth  had  made  Felix  tremble,  and 
who  now  wrung  from  one  of  the  Herods  the  admission,  "  Al- 
most thou  persuadest  me." 

The  grand  impression  of  this  picture  has  not  been  weakened 
by  fresh  study ;  but  it  has  been  found  that  our  copyists  gave 
a  wrong  line  or  two,  —  there  is  an  expression  of  countenance 
they  failed  to  catch,  —  and  it  is  our  duty  to  turn  in  a  spirit  of 
humility  from  the  reproduction,  and  look  attentively  at  the 
canvas  of  the  Master.  We  may  not  invent ;  we  may  only  fol- 
low the  original. 

In  the  homilies  that  have  been  based  on  this  passage,  and 
on  V.  28  in  particular,  no  word  has  been  more  emphasized 
than  the  first  one  put  by  our  version  into  Agrippa's  mouth, 
•'  almost."  It  has  been  made  the  basis  of  such  a  mighty  truth 
that  we  cannot  doubt  the  deep  influence  it  has  had  over  men's 
hearts.     The  truth  remains,  though  the  "  almost "  must  go. 

Let  us  proceed  to  examine  the  text.  "  Almost "  is  the  ren- 
dering of  the  two  Greek  words  "  iv  6Xiy(^"  Nowhere  else 
in  the  language  can  iv  6Uy<p  be  found  with  the  meaning 
•'almost."  The  reason  is  plain.  To  give  the  phrase  this 
sense,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  dative,  by  itself,  could 
have  the  power  of  removal,  distance,  or  want  (one  of  which 
meanings  is  implied  in  "  almost "),  or  that  iv  could  give  it  this 
power.  But  the  dative  case  is  primarily  and  thoroughly  local ; 
and  iv  is  so  far  from  being  able  to  give  a  different  sense  to 
the  case,  that  it  is  itself  the  most  local  of  the  prepositions, 
and  one  of  the  two  which  are  never  found  with  any  other  than 
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this  local  case.  Nor  can  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  prepo- 
sition a  have  enabled  «V  to  express  the  notion,  for  a,  in  all  its 
variety  of  uses,  has  not  this.  The  phrases  used  in  Greek  to 
express  this  limiting  idea,  "  within  a  little,"  "all  but,"  "almost," 
are  such  as  nai)  oUyov,  Eur.  I.  T.  872  (comp.  noQa  ildxunw, 
Thuc.  VIII,  76,  ttoQaiv,  Hdt.  IX,  33),  oXiyov  duovrwgtx^  (so 
rtolkov,  Plat  Apol.  35,  D),  oliyov  deiv  or  fuxgou  dw,  Plat  ApoL 
22,  A  oliyov  (deiv  om.),  Od.  XIV,  37,  Aristoph.  Ach.  348,  eta 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  find  some  other  meaning  for 
iv  olJiyto,  A  grammatical  and  intelligible  sense  is  this :  "  In  a 
little  time,"  "soon."  So  Hdian.  2,  4,  10;  Xen.  Ath.  3,  ii; 
Hell.  4,  4,  12.  In  these  cases  zc'or^  appears,  or  is  to  be  sup- 
plied. (Comp.  Acts  xiv,  28,  xqovov  ov^  6}lyov\  Jas.  iv,  14,  n^goi 
oXiyov,  sc.  XQ^*^^)  Rcv.  xii,  12,  oXiyov  xcuqop,)  This  rendering  is 
adopted  by  Robinson  (N.  T.  Lex.),  Conybeare  and  Howson 
(who,  however,  allow  another  translation).  Bishop  Words- 
worth, and  others. 

But  V.  29  raises  a  difficulty.  *Oliy(p,  caught  up  by  Paul,  is 
there  contrasted  with  7to}l(p  (T.  R).  Now  inyaXti^  appears  in 
place  of  noU.qi,  in  A,  B,  13,  61,  and  so  Vulg.  (fnag^no),  Syrr., 
Pst.  and  Hcl.  Accordingly  fjnyuXta  is  adopted  by  Tischen- 
dorf,  Tregelles,  Meyer,  Alford,  and  others,  some  supposing 
noXXa  to  have  been  "  an  alteration  to  suit  the  imagined  supple- 
ment XQ^^^  "  (Alford).  For  it  is  not  allowable  to  understand 
XQOvui  with  fceya^w ;  "much  time"  is  ^^nolvi  XQ^^^"  not  "luyag 
Xq6vo^\"  And  if  xQot'^  may  not  be  supplied  with  (JitydXo,  it  may 
not  with  oAi/Gj,  for  these  are  contrasted.  And  if  it  cannot  be 
supplied  with  oXiyo)  of  v.  29,  neither  can  it  with  oXiyto  of  v.  28,  for 
Paul  is  following  out  the  idea  suggested  by  Agrippa.  We  are 
thus  thrown  back  upon  the  other  possible  rendering  of  «V  oXijm^ 
—  that  which  makes  the  phrase  instrumental.  For  this  there 
is  classic  authority.  Thus,  iv  TtvQi  TtQtjacu,  II.  VII,  429 ;  ^r  deoyitf 
d^aou,  II.  V,  386,  Od.  XII,  54;  ^y  ocp&aXfioiaiv  oqop,  IL  III,  306, 
Od.  X,  385  ;  yjuvoiv  tov  Oeov  kv  xeQtOfUotg  yhaccoug,  Soph.  Ant. 
962.  Also  comp.  Sept  Judg.  xx,  48  ;  Judith  vi,  4.  True,  in 
most  of  these  examples  the  local  sense  may  be  traced,  more 
or  less  distinctly,  but  it  appears  that  in  all  it  is  merging  int< 
the  instrumental  sense. 

Turning  to  Hellenistic  Greek,  we  find  that,  largely  througlK^:^ 
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the  influence  of  the  Hebrew  a,  the  examples  are  multiplied, 
and  abundant  evidence  is  gfiven  of  iv  with  the  dative  in  a  purely 
instrumental  sense.  To  begin  with  the  Sept.  In  such  pas- 
sages as  the  following,  :a  becomes  zv^  and  the  force  is  instru- 
mental :  Gen.  xxxii,  20 ;  xli,  36 ;  xlviii,  22  ;  Ex.  xiv,  21  ;  xvi,  3  ; 
xvii,  5;  Judg.  XV,  15;  XX,  16;  Neh.  i,  10;  Hos.  i,  7.  Also, 
without  a  in  the  Hebrew:  Gen. xvii,  13  ;  xix,  13;  Josh,  x,  35; 
Judg.  iv,  16.  So  I  Mace,  iv,  15  ;  Judith  ii,  19;  v,  9;  vi,  12, 
etc.  Passing  to  the  New  Testament,  we  find  examples  like 
these  :  natdacuv  iv  fiaxcugn,  Luke  xxii,  49 ;  djtoxreivou  iv  QOfiCpaia, 
Rev.  vi,  8 ;  xarowrareiV  iv  rofe  noaiv,  Matt,  vii,  6,  and  others,  as 
Matt,  xiv,  I ;  Luke  i,  51 ;  Rom.  xv,  6 ;  2  Pet.  ii,  16 ;  Rev.  xiii, 
10;  xiv,  15. 

This  rendering,  then,  is  sustained  by  usage,  and  we  have 
further  to  inquire  whether  it  will  suit  the  context.  Verse  28 
will  read,  "With  little  argument"  (or  "effort")  "thou  art  per- 
suading me,  so  as  to  make  me  a  Christian  "  ;  ^  v.  29 :  "  I  would 
pray  to  God  both  with  little  effort  and  with  great."  In  each 
verse  we  have  an  intelligible  meaning,  and  conclude  that  the 
instrumental  sense  satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  thought, 
as  well  as  of  grammar. 

We  have  now  to  consider  what  light  this  conclusion  throws 
on  Agrippa's  state  of  mind,  —  whether  we  may  still  think  of 
him  as  one  who  was  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.  Was 
he  in  earnest  i  This  question  is  not  absolutely  settled  when 
the  verbal  meaning  of  his  answer  is  determined.  The  "al- 
most" might  have  been  ironical  The  "with  little  effort" 
might  have  been  serious.  Still,  the  latter  rendering  is  rather 
more  suggestive  than  the  former  of  a  spirit  seeking  to  belittle 
the  force  of  an  appeal.  If  Agrippa  was  in  earnest,  miOeig 
must  have  a  future  sense  ;  allowable,  on  sufficient  ground,  but 
not  allowable  without  such  ground.  Accordingly  we  look  for 
light  to  the  Scripture  narrative  itself,  and  to  the  information 
concerning  Agrippa  derived  from  other  sources. 

*  Note.  —  In  place  of  x.  ytv4<rBai  (T.  R.),  supported  by  E.  H.  L.  P.  Vulg. 
(Christianum  fiert)^  Meyer,  etc.,  iroi^crat  is  adopted  by  Lachm.,  Tregell.,  Tischen- 
dorf,  Alford,  Westcott,  and  Hort,  on  the  authority  of  B,  A,  13,  61,  Syr.,  etc  It  is 
almost  certainly  to  be  received,  and  is  equivalent  to  «crT«  iroi^aai,  with  an  object, 
M.  to  be  supplied.  I^  with  Alford,  we  read  ir<i»»  for  »«tfl€i?,  the  sense  will  be, 
"Thou  thinkest  (art  persuading  thyself)  to  make  me  a  Christian,"  but  the  position 
of  fM  is  altogether  against  this,  and  there  is  but  slight  authority  (A)  for  vn^o. 
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Some  degree  of  interest  in  Paul  seems  to  be  shown  in 
Agrippa's  reply  to  Festus,  ch.  xxv,  22,  —  "I  myself  also  was 
wishing  to  hear  the  man."  Possibly  we  may  find  a  similar 
indication  in  the  promptness  of  his  permission  to  speak,  after 
Festus's  formal  introduction,  ch.  xxvi,  i.  Paul  began  his  address 
with  a  compliment  to  the  king,  as  one  fully  versed  in  the 
Hebrew  law,  v.  3.  Throughout,  he  spoke  directly  to  him  in  a 
way  calculated  to  fix  his  attention,  vs.  7,  13,  19,  26,  27.  At 
the  close,  Agrippa  said,  with  apparent  regret,  "This  man 
might  have  been  set  at  liberty  if  he  had  not  appealed  unto 
Caesar,"  v.  32.  We  might  expect,  too,  that  so  strong  a  speech 
would  produce  a  genuine  effect,  and  might  compare  the  quail- 
ing of  Felix,  when  he  heard  Paul  "concerning  the  faith  in 
Christ,"  ch.  xxiv,  25. 

But  whatever  force  these  considerations  may  have,  it  will 
hardly  be  strengthened  by  a  closer  examination.  If  Agrippa 
was  willing  to  hear  Paul,  and  to  set  him  free,  so  also  was 
Festus.  Festus  was  anxious,  throughout,  to  be  fair  and  just 
He  refused  to  have  Paul  brought  to  Jerusalem  against  his 
will,  ch.  xxv,  4,  9.  He  recognized  the  justice  of  his  appeal  to 
Caesar,  ch.  xxv,  12.  He  consulted  Agrippa,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  send  to  Rome  an  intelligent  statement  of  the  charge 
against  him,  ch.  xxv,  14-24.  Finally,  he  was  among  those  who 
"  went  aside,"  and  said,  "  This  man  doeth  nothing  worthy  of 
death  or  of  bonds,"  ch.  xxvi,  31.  Yet  v.  24  tells  us  that  a  belief 
of  Paul's  insanity  was  the  effect  of  the  address  on  him.  This 
certainly  bears  upon  any  a  priori  judgment  as  to  the  effect  on 
Agrippa. 

We  must  by  no  means  overlook  the  use  of  the  careless 
"tov  rtyd^a);rav"  (ch.  xxv,  22),  and  "6  ap&QtoTtog  ourotf"  (ch.  xxvi,  32) 
(comp.  twg  dvOiHonovg  ixeivovg,  Acts  xvi,  35,  and  see  Conybeare 
and  Howson's  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  Chap.  XXH. 
They  hold  that  Agrippa's  reply  was  contemptuous,  though  they 
give  hv  oUyta  the  temporal  reference),  nor  the  "  XQuntopov*' 
(v.  28),  —  not  a  common  designation  in  the  church  itself,  and 
quite  probably  a  contemptuous  title.     (See  i  Pet.  iv,  16.) 

Let  us  now  consider  what  history  tells  us  of  the  life  and 
character  of  Agrippa,  and  what  the  probability,  was  of  his  being 
susceptible  to  a  religious  impression.     His  father  was  Herod 
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Agrippa  I,  son  of  Aristobulus,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the 

Great,  brought  up  at  Rome  in  close  intimacy  with  Claudius, 

at  whose  accession  to  the  imperial  throne  he  became  ruler, 

first  of  Galilee  and  Peraea,  and  afterward  of  the  entire  kingdom 

of  his  grandfather.     He  was  very  extravagant  and  very  vain, 

and  was  at  length  stricken  down  in  the  midst  of  a  mad  ovation 

from  the  people  of  Caesarea.     His  interest,  and  his  love  of 

popularity,  made  him  a  strict  observer  of  much  of  the  Jewish 

law  and  a  violent  persecutor  of  Christians.     He  put  to  death 

James  the  Elder,  and  imprisoned  Peter. 

This  was  the  example  he  left  his  son,  who  was  so  young 
when  his  father  died  that  he  was  kept  as  a  dependent  on  the 
emperor  for  five  years.  In  A.  D.  48,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
be  received  the  small  northern  district  of  Chalcis.  This  was 
afterward  taken  away,  and  the  tetrarchies  of  Philip  and  Lysa- 
nias  bestowed  in  compensation.  (Jos.  Ant,  XX,  7,  §  i ;  B.  J.,  H, 
12,  §  8.)  Apparently  satisfied  with  the  comparative  insignifi- 
cance of  his  position,  he  exhibited,  within  such  limits  as  neces- 
sity imposed,  "  the  Herodian  fondness  for  building,"  and  some 
literary  taste.  (See  his  letters  to  Josephus:  Jos.  Life,  §65.) 
There  is  no  trace  in  him  of  any  enthusiasm.  The  humiliation 
of  the  country  did  not  afiEect  him.  His  speech,  dissuading  the 
Jews  from  attempting  a  war  with  the  Romans,  breathes  the 
spirit  of  a  man  who  loved  peace  for  its  luxury  and  comfort, 
and  disliked  war  for  its  hardship.  There  is  no  heroic  sound  in 
it,  and  nothing  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  grand  self-deniaL 
His  want  of  real  patriotism  appears  in  the  fact  that  when  the 
war  actually  began  he  was  found  on  the  side  of  the  Romans, 
the  party  sure  to  prevail,  and  that  from  which  alone  he  could 
hope  for  any  reward.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
easy  idleness  at  Rome. 

With  his  kingdom,  privileges  in  regard  to  the  Jewish  worship 
were  granted  to  him ;  namely,  the  supervisorship  of  the  tem- 
ple and  the  right  to  appoint  the  high-priest  He  seems  to 
have  had  a  certain  fitness  for  these  privileges,  in  virtue  of  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  law,  but  the  possession 
of  them  did  not  imply  any  deep  regard  for  religion.  The 
Herods  were  not  a  spiritual  family.  Their  purposes  were 
wholly  worldly.    The  dominion  of  the  East,  which  their  great 
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representatives  sought  and  partly  obtained,  was  not  closely 
connected  in  their  minds  with  the  kingdom  of  God.  If  they 
were  scrupulous  about  Jewish  forms,  it  was  as  a  means  to  an 
end.  In  a  sense  far  different  from  that  of  the  apostle,  the 
Herodian  king  could  say,  "  Unto  the  Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew, 
that  I  might  gain  the  Jews."  "  Religion  was  adopted  as  a 
policy ;  and  the  Hellenizing  designs  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
were  carried  out,  at  least  in  their  spirit,  by  men  who  professed 
to  observe  the  law." — Smit/is  Bib.  Diet,  art.  Herod. 

Nothing  that  we  learn  about  Agrippa  indicates  that  he  dif- 
fered in  this  from  his  fathers.  His  projects,  it  is  true,  were 
either  less  magnificent  or  less  bold  than  those  of  his  father 
and  great-grandfather,  but  this  would  not  affect  his  views  of 
revelation.  That  which  to  the  elder  Herods  had  been  merely 
a  stepping-stone  to  greatness,  would  not  naturally  become  a 
vital  concern  to  their  weaker  descendant.  Unfortunately, 
superintendence  of  the  temple  did  not  at  this  time  depend 
upon  anything  but  political  convenience,  which,  indeed,  cannot 
surprise  any  one  who  considers  the  character  of  the  high 
priests  themselves.  It  is  Josephus  who  thought  Annas  "  the 
happiest  man  of  his  time"  (Ant.,  XX,  9,  §  i),  who  also  called 
Agrippa  **&avfiaaioiratoi**  (Contr.  Ap.  I,  §9).  We  shall  be 
better  able  to  understand  Josephus's  admiration  for  him,  if  we 
recall  the  similar  attitude  they  held  toward  their  people  in  its 
great  conflict. 

The  one  impression  Agrippa  makes  upon  us  is  that  of  a 
character  without  great  ambition  and  without  lofty  impulses, 
educated  to  a  contempt  for  enthusiasm,  a  dilettante  in  art,  a 
time-server  in  politics,  a  sceptic  in  religion,  not  destitute  of  all 
right  perceptions,  and  showing,  at  times,  a  certain  kindliness, 
but  not  earnest,  and  not  true.  He  was  still  young  when  Paul 
addressed  him, — thirty-two  or  thirty -three, — but  not  so  young 
as  to  be  therefore  impressible,  and  the  lines  of  character  are 
fixed  early  in  the  midst  of  such  influences  as  trained  him. 
Indeed,  the  young  man,  in  such  circumstances,  is  more  likely 
to  be  contemptuous  than  the  old. 

The  drift  of  all  these  facts  is  evidently  in  one  direction, — 
toward  the  conclusion  that  Agrippa's  answer  to  Paul  was  not 
the  expression  of  a  genuine  conviction.    Accompanied,  as  be 
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was,  by  his  sister,  whose  name  has  no  enviable  association 
with  his.  surrounded  with  the  pomp  of  a  little  court,  and  treated 
with  deference  by  a  Roman  governor,  he  was  not  very  likely, 
as  men  speak,  to  be  moved  to  the  heart  by  an  appeal  to  the 
law  and  the  prophets, — writings  which  had  little  to  interest 
him,  except  as  they  seemed  to  bear  on  the  permanence  of 
institutions  by  which  he,  for  the  time,  flourished.  Felix,  mean, 
coarse,  avaricious,  might  well  be  disturbed  by  his  conscience 
when  "Paul  reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judg- 
ment to  come  " ;  but  what  was  there  to  startle  a  moral  sense, 
lulled  to  sleep  by  inwrought  self-confidence,  in  the  visions  of  a 
dreamer  or  the  Scriptural  interpretations  of  a  fanatic  ?  When 
Festus  despised,  what  else  would  Agrippa  do  ?  ^ 

If  in  this  view  we  lose  a  practical  lesson  which  hundreds  of 
preachers  have  drawn,  —  a  tip  for  the  arrow  of  conviction 
which  has  been  blessed  in  the  hands  of  many  gospel  archers, — 
there  is  surely  much  given  us,  not  less  impressive  and  useful. 
The  picture  of  a  man  almost  consenting,  and  then  finally  and 
forever  drawing  back  from  the  call  of  God,  has  a  startling 
vividness  to  us;  but  how  much  more  may  we  be  startled  by  the 
sight  of  one  on  whom  the  eloquence  of  the  great  apostle,  with 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  it,  has  no  effect  at  all.  It  is 
awful  that  one  should  give  a  half-welcome  to  the  Divine  Vis- 
itor, and  then  should  cast  him  out :  is  it  not  more  awful  that 
there  should  be  no  acknowledgment  of  His  presence?  Do  not 
the  possibilities  in  human  nature  reveal  themselves  most  terri- 
bly, when  we  see  a  human  being  unmoved  by  the  story  of  the 
cross  }  Is  there  in  the  universe  anything  more  dreadful  than 
the  unbroken  composure  of  a  sinful  soul }  Agrippa  repre- 
sents the  multitudes,  for  whom  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God  is 
mere  foolishness.  Surely,  if  we  should  tremble  anywhere,  it 
is  in  the  presence  of  stolidity  like  this.  Surely,  if  any  case  is 
wretched,  it  is  that  of  him  to  whom  Christ  is  nothing,  for 
whom  the  Old  Testament  has  no  meaning  and  the  message  of 
the  New  no  force,  because  he  is  of  the  earth,  earthy.  Here  is 
the  terrible  thing  in  sin,  —  that  it  deadens  men.     The  lesson 

*  Note. —  Prof.  Hackett  (Comment  cuiloc.)  thinks  Agrippa  was  moved  by  the 
address,  but  concealed  his  real  feelings  under  a  jest  The  view  above  given, 
however,  seems  rather  more  probable. 
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Agrippa  teaches  us  is  a  deeper  one  even  than  the  danger  of 
resisting  a  particular  influence.  He  had  so  yielded  himself  up 
to  himself,  the  impulses  to  good  and  to  God  had  been  so 
thrust  back  within  him,  his  life  was  so  entirely  a  life  of  world- 
liness  and  moral  feebleness,  that  the  galvanometer  which  Paul 
applied  could  detect  no  electric  movement  in  it.  For  a  con- 
dition like  this,  human  art  has  no  remedy.  The  sense  of 
powerlessness  it  awakens  in  the  heart  of  the  Christian  can  find 
relief  only  in  the  apostle's  cry,  "  I  would  to  God ! " 

Francis  Brown. 

Union  Theological  Seminary^  New  York  City. 
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WATER  AS  A  MIRROR  OF  THE  WISDOM  AND 

GOODNESS  OF  GOD. 

One  of  the  sweet-voiced  poets  sang,  centuries  ago,  — 

**  A  vapor,  or  a  drop  of  rain, 
Once  lost,  can  ne'er  be  found  again."  ' 

Once  lost,  it  can  never  be  identified  certainly,  yet  will  it 
be  seen  again  a  thousand  times,  seen  perchance  by  the  eye  that 
lost  it,  though  without  recognition.  Some  morning  in  June,  a 
pretty  dew-drop,  smiling  all  over,  is  perched  on  the  tip  of  a 
spire  of  grass ;  at  the  shake  of  your  cane  it  flies  away.  But 
in  August  you  may  see  it  again  in  the  feathery  curl  of  a  pink 
cloud  fifteen  thousand  feet  skyward  ;  or  in  December  you  may 
see  it  in  the  birdly  guise  of  a  snow-flake  alighting  delicately 
on  your  coat-sleeve  ;  or  after  a  twelvemonth  or  two,  you  may 
inhale  it  with  the  breath  of  an  Alp  rose  as  you  toil  up  one  of 
the  summits  of  Switzerland  ;  or  half  a  dozen  years  hence,  you 
may  see  it  oozing  from  the  heart  of  a  stately  deer  which 
your  rifle  has  surprised  in  its  Adirondack  home. 

Here  is  a  goblet  of  Cochituate :  could  we  read  the  biogra- 
phies of  its  constituent  drops,  should  we  not  open  our  eyes 
with  amazement }  As  we  turn  page  after  page  in  this  volume 
of  water,  how  strange  and  thrilling  its  revelations  !  One  par- 
ticle may  have  been  with  that  "  mist  "  which  furnished  moist- 
ure to  the  Garden  of  Eden  ;  another  may  have  fallen  in  the 
rain  which  suggested  imagery  to  the  Hebrew  poet ;  a  third 
may  have  gemmed  the  brow  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows  amidst 
the  darkness  of  Gethsemane  ;  another  may  have  been  in  that 
jet  of  steam  from  the  teakettle  which  gave  the  juvenile 
Scotchman,  James  Watt,  a  clew  to  the  steam-engine ;  and 
yet  another  may  have  assisted  in  strangling  little  AUie  Ham- 
mond as  the  Ville  du  Havre  went  down  into  the  depths  of 
the  Atlantic. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  incidents  in  human  history 
with  which  this  goblet  of  fluid  has  been  associated,  no  one 
should  doubt  that  its  career  has  been  replete  with  adventure. 

1  Hcrrick. 
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In  the  countless  centuries  since  The  Beginning,  ten  thousand 
times  it  has  risen  from  land  and  sea  in  transparent  vapor ;  ten 
thousand  times  it  has  appeared  in  the  flocking  clouds, 

"  Shepherded  by  the  slow,  unwilling  wind" ;  * 

ten  thousand  times  it  has  been  precipitated  in  dew  or  in 
frost,  in  rain  or  in  snow.  Sometimes  it  has  tripped  gayly 
along  in  the  mountain  brook,  and  again  it  has  marched  in  the 
solemn  procession  of  ocean  currents  from  the  equator  to  the 
pole,  and  from  the  pole  to  the  equator.  It  has  floated  with 
silent  icebergs  and  leaped  with  roaring  avalanches ;  it  has 
wrought  at  building  the  magnificence  of  forests  and  at  paint- 
ing the  loveliness  of  flower-gardens  ;  it  has  thrown  its  whole 
weight  against  the  laboring  mill-wheel,  and  it  has  put  its  soft 
shoulder  under  the  merchant-ship  and  borne  it  away  to  other 
climes. 

There  is  no  other  substance  in  nature  which  we  may  study 
with  such  a  sense  of  the  wonderfulness  of  the  Creator  ;  and 
while  its  adaptations,  so  manifold,  so  complicated,  so  exquisite, 
so  invariable,  are  eminently  fitted  to  inspire  adoration,  its  uses, 
so  numerous,  so  valuable,  so  delightful,  so  indispensable,  are 
supremely  fitted  to  awaken  gratitude.  The  wisdofn  and  good- 
ness of  God  are  reflected  in  many  of  t/ie  curious  properties  and 
precious  uses  of  water. 

T/te  way  in  which  water  is  constituted  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked. It  was  discovered  by  Cavendish,  only  ninety-sue 
years  ago,  that  this  familiar  substance  is  not  an  element,  but 
that  it  is  a  compound  of  two  gases.  Under  suitable  condi- 
tions, these  elements,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  animated  by  a 
mysterious  impulse  called  chemical  affinity,  rush  into  each 
other's  arms  with  great  vehemence,  and  so  closely  are  they 
united  that  their  individual  peculiarities  are  wholly  disguised  ; 
we  see  nothing  in  the  water  that  reminds  us  of  oxygen,  noth- 
ing that  reminds  us  of  hydrogen. 

In  the  year  1873  Boston  paid  t^jfioo  for  the  water  which 
was  consumed  by  the  fire-engines  in  extinguishing  mischiev- 
ous fires.  During  the  conflagration  in  November,  1872,  there 
was  water  enough  used  to  flood  the  sixty  acres  of  the  Burnt 

^  Shelley. 
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District  ten  and  one  half  inches  deep.  Hydrogen,  one  con- 
stituent of  water,  is  so  extremely  inflammable  that  it  is  the 
*uel  with  which  the  compound  blowpipe  produces  the  intensest 
(leat  that  is  known.  Oxygen,  the  other  constituent  of  water, 
s  the  fire-principle  itself,  the  agent,  the  only  agent,^  which 
!s  capable  of  causing  combustion.  Therefore,  to  flood  a  burn- 
ing city  with  the  elements  of  water  would  be  like  showering  it 
Birith  kerosene  and  fanning  it  with  a  hurricane.  If  the  con- 
stituents of  water,  instead  of  being  chemically  combined,  were 
simply  mixed,  mechanically  mixed,  like  the  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen of  the  air,  they  would  be  utterly  unqualified  to  extinguish 
fire. 

Burning  is  the  rapid  union  of  oxygen  with  some  other  sub- 
stance,—  a  process  which  is  attended  with  the  evolution  of 
heat  Fire  can  live  in  air,  because  the  air  has  plenty  of  oxy- 
gen that  is  free  to  carry  on  combustion.  Fire  cannot  live  in 
water,  though  it  contains  a  hundred  times  as  much  oxygen  as 
the  same  volume  of  air  ;  and  the  reason  is  that  its  oxygen  is 
not  freet  but  is  held  prisoner  by  hydrogen,  with  a  grip  from 
which  it  cannot  escape.  We  repeat  that,  without  oxygen,  fire 
must  die  ;  in  water,  though  eight  ninths  of  it  is  oxygen,  fire 
cannot  obtain  any, because  the  hydrogen  is  so  churlish:  hence 
it  is  that  the  city  is  dotted  over  with  two  thousand  and  six 
hundred  fire-hydrants. 

Turning  from  the  chemical  constitution  of  water,  we  pass  to 
consider  its  metamorp/wsis  by  the  agency  of  heat.  At  ordinary 
temperatures  it  is  liquid ;  at  higher  temperatures  it  is  gaseous  ; 
at  lower  temperatures  it  is  solid.  The  facility  with  which  it 
passes  from  one  of  these  states  to  another  is  a  prime  element 
of  its  value.  Ice  becomes  liquid  at  a  temperature  of  thirty- 
two  degrees  ;  iron  becomes  liquid  at  a  temperature  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty-two  degrees.  Had  the  Creator  endued  water 
with  the  same  reluctance  to  exist  in  the  fluid  form  that  iron 
exhibits,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  us ;  we  might  add  that  we 
could  not  live  in  the  same  world  with  it.  Water  turns  into 
vapor  at  a  temperature  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  degrees ;  to 
vaporize  iron  would  require  ^  a  temperature  so  high  that  it  has 

^  The  idle  and  obscure  exceptions  latterly  noticed  in  iodine,  chlorine,  cyanogen, 
etc.,  need  not  be  recognized  here. 
^  Lockyer,  Elem.  Astron. 

SECOND  SERIES.  ^  VOL.  IX.     NO.  2.  C 
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not  been  ascertained.  Were  water  as  unwilling  as  iron  is  to 
assume  the  form  of  vapor,  there  could  be  no  living  thing  on 
earth,  either  plant  or  animal. 

Water  assumes  a  gaseous  form.  From  ocean,  lake,  river, 
and  every  moist  surface,  the  vapor  of  water  is  busily  rising 
into  the  atmosphere.  We  do  not  see  this  vapor,  for  the  air 
dissolves  it,  just  as  a  cup  of  .tea  dissolves  a  spoonful  of  sugar. 
The  tea  takes  up  the  sugar  until  it  is  saturated,  until  it  can 
hold  no  more ;  and  the  excess  that  may  be  present  will  become 
visible  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  In  like  manner,  if  there  is 
more  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  than  it  can  hold  in  solution, 
the  excess  will  become  visible  in  the  form  of  mist,  fog,  or  cloud. 

As  heat  is  the  agent  by  which  evaporation  is  induced,  we 
look  to  the  glowing  climate  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  equa- 
tor for  the  largest  harvests  of  vapor.  These  harvests,  b6me 
upon  the  wings  of  the  winds,  those  busy  expresses  of  the  sky, 
are  distributed  everywhere,  northward  and  southward,  the 
great  trade-winds  transferring  their  precious  freight  at*  the  ter- 
mini of  their  routes,  to  the  variable  winds,  whose  routes  pass 
the  door  of  every  spring  and  every  garden,  from  the  tropics  to 
the  poles. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Hale  during  a  term  of 
three  years,  three  quarters  of  the  rain  which  falls  in  Boston 
returns  from  the  city  to  the  sky  by  evaporation.  According 
to  Prof.  Cooke,  not  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  rain  flows 
through  the  channels  of  the  rivers.  It  is  estimated  by  Maury 
that,  in  the  region  of  the  trade-winds,  the  surface  water  evapo- 
rates daily  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch.  A  layer  of  intertropi- 
cal water  fifteen  feet  thick  is  thus  transformed  into  invisible 
vapor  each  year.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  the  evapora- 
tion may  perhaps  be  one  fifth  or  one  quarter  of  that  in  the 
Torrid  Zone,  —  three  or  four  feet.  From  one  sixtieth  to  one 
two-hundredth  of  the  bulk  of  the  air  is  vapor.  On  an  average, 
there  may  be  eight  gallons  of  it  in  one  thousand  of  air.  If  this 
invisible  water  which  is  dissolved  in  the  atmosphere  were  to  be 
precipitated  evenly  all  round  the  globe,  it  would  make  a  watery 
envelope  five  inches  thick. 

Since  the  blue-fish,  the  coral-polyp,  and  the  crimson-leaved 
dulse  are  no  more  dependent  upon  the  ocean  in  which  they 
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live  than  corn,  horses,  and  men  are  upon  the  vapor-ocean  in 
which  they  live,  we  must  certainly  admire  the  arrangement 
which  supplies  this  moisture  by  active  and  regular  exhalation 
from  sea  and  land  ;  and  since  an  excess  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  would  be  hurtful  and  disastrous,  we  cannot  fail  to 
admire  the  wisdom  of  God  in  so  constituting  the  air  that  it  can 
hold  only  a  limited  quantity,  being  obliged  to  reject  any  super- 
fluity that  is  offered  it.  These  rejected  portions  of  water  we 
see  loafing  around  in  mists,  fogs,  and  clouds,  waiting  for 
"  something  to  turn  up."  They  will  be  assigned  to  duty  pres- 
ently. We  notice  how  beautiful  and  how  benignant  is  the  pro- 
vision that  the  capacity  of  the  air  for  vapor  shall  increase  with 
the  rise  of  temperature  ;  for  as  evaporation  is  a  cooling  and 
refreshing  process,  the  strong  heats  of  summer  bring  with 
them  their  own  antidote.  Air  at  a  temperature  of  sixty-two 
degrees  takes  nearly  five  times  as  much  vapor  as  air  at  twenty 
degrees.^  Verily,  one  would  suppose  that  no  particle  of  vapor 
or  globule  of  cloud  ever  allowed  itself  to  forget  that  exhor- 
tation of  the  Hebrew  poet,  —  "  Ye  waters  above  the  heavens, 
praise  Him ! " 

In  becoming  vapor  or  steam,  water  is  immensely  expanded ; 
that  is,  its  microscopic  particles  are  separated  by  much  wider 
spaces  than  before.  A  single  pail  of  water,  when  converted 
into  steam,  will  fill  seventeen  hundred  pails.  Reflecting  upon 
the  development  of  energy  which  attends  this  process,  James 
Watt  invented  the  steam-engine.  His  patent  was  dated  one 
hundred  and  eight  years  ago.  No  king  of  Great  Britain, 
not  all  her  kings  during  a  thousand  years,  have  done  so 
much  to  extend  her  dominion,  as  this  humble  Scotchman.  In 
acquiring  India,  Great  Britain  added  sixfold  to  her  popula- 
tion ;  in  acquiring  steam-power,  she  added  ninefold  to  her 
working-force.  It  was  as  though  Watt  had  secured  to  his 
country  the  gratuitous  labor  of  seven  or  eight  nations  like  the 
United  States.  Every  sinewy  locomotive  that  rushes  into  our 
city,  every  lordly  steamship  that  glides  into  her  harbor,  is 
a  fresh  and  impressive  exemplification  of  our  indebtedness  to 
water,  and  to  Him  who  endowed  it  with  its  serviceable  prop- 
erties.    The  Old  Colony  Railroad,  in  1873,  P^d  over  <i6,ooo 

1  Prof.  Guiot. 
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for  the  water  which  it  used  in  the  city  alone.  The  same  year 
the  Cunard  Steamship  Company  purchased  ^4,500  worth  of 
Cochituate. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  aqueous  vapor  as  it  mutates  into 
the  liquid  form.  At  every  puff  of  the  locomotive,  a  cloud  is 
projected  into  the  air.  It  is  condensed  steam.  While  it  was 
in  the  boiler,  it  was  transparent  and  invisible.  As  it  mingles 
with  the  cold  air  above  the  hot  funnel,  it  ceases  to  be  vapor. 
Every  bit  of  steam  shrinks,  when  chilled,  to  a  much  more 
minute  particle  of  water.  The  liquid  particles  thus  produced 
form  what  TyndalU  calls  a  kind  of  water-dust,  of  exceeding 
fineness,  which  floats  in  the  air  and  is  known  as  cloud.  The 
chilling  of  atmospheric  vapor  is  effected  in  part  by  the  min- 
gling of  warm,  moist  air  with  currents  of  air  that  are  cooler,  and 
in  part  by  the  expansion  of  the  vapor-laden  air  as  it  ascends 
where  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  it  is  diminished. 

Cloud  is  partially  condensed  vapor,  in  the  form  of  minute 
bubbles  of  water ;  these  light  globules  collapse,  and  coalesce 
in  drops  which  are  too  heavy  to  float,  and  therefore  descend, 
constantly  increasing  in  size  by  accumulations  of  moisture 
from  the  air  through  which  they  fall.  Thus,  the  cloud  may- 
say,— 

"  I  am  the  daughter  of  the  earth  and  water, 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky ; 

.  .  .  •  • 

I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers 
From  the  seas  and  the  streams."  ^ 

At  Lake  Cochituate,  the  rainfall  in  1873  amounted  to  forty- 
five  and  one  half  inches,  about  three  feet  and  three  quarters  ; 
six  tenths  of  this  rain  was  received  into  the  lake.     The  rain- 
fall at  Boston  exceeded  that  at  Natick  by  about  ten  inches : 
it  amounted  to  fifty-five  inches,  about  four  feet  and  a  half. 
There  were  ninety-nine  rainy  days  ;  on  twenty-one  of  them, 
over  an  inch  of  water  was  registered,  and  on  three  of  them 
there  was  a  fall  of  two  inches  or  more.     The  wettest  month 
was  November,  when  the  rain  that  fell  amounted  to  seven  and 
one  third  inches ;  the  fall  in  June  was  scarcely  one  eleventh 
as  great,  —  less  than  two  thirds  of  an  inch. 

1  In  Forms  of  Water.  >  Shelley. 
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In  studying  how  wondrously  the  constituents  of  nature  are 
idjusted  to  each  other,  we  recognize  the  contrivance  to  make 
rain  fall  gently.  In  finding  its  way  to  the  earth,  it  must 
Biter  through  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the  air,  and  these 
elements  are  buoyant  enough  to  retard  its  descent.  Were  it 
aot  for  this  arrangement,  if  rain-drops  were  to  fall  through  a 
iracuum,  without  resistance,  they  would  riddle  an  umbrella  like 
iroUeys  of  buckshot. 

The  rain  is  our  servant  in  cleansing  the  air.  There  is  soot 
nestling  in  it,  and  dust,  with  other  foreign  matter,  perhaps 
chlorine,  iron,  and  nickel ;  the  advance-guard  of  a  shower  or 
rain-storm  has  orders  to  wash  out  these  substances. 

When  the  condensation  of  vapor  takes  place  on  the  earth's 
surface  or  any  of  its  furniture,  rather  than  in  the  atmosphere, 
it  is  called  dew,  or  if  deposited  in  a  solid  state,  frost.  As  vapor 
comes  in  contact  with  the  chilling  surfaces  of  objects  which 
have  radiated  their  heat  during  the  night,  it  condenses  into 

drops,  — 

**  orient  dew, 
Shed  from  the  bosom  of  the  morn 
Into  the  blowing  roses." 

By  this  providential  device,  vegetation  has  a  partial  supply 
of  moisture  during  seasons  of  drouth.  The  deposit  amounts 
annually  to  about  five  inches.  The  dew  has  two  laws  which 
are  specially  worthy  of  notice. 

On  a  cloudy  evening  we  say,  "  No  dew  to-night,"  or  "  No 
frost."  The  reason  there  will  be  none  is,  that  the  canopy  of 
cloud  will  reflect  back  a  portion  of  the  heat  which  the  earth 
radiates,  so^  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  will  not  become  cold. 
Can  it  be  the  result  of  chance,  inquires  a  scientist,^  that  the 
supply  of  dew  fails  only  when  the  clouds  give  promise  of  a 
copious  draught  of  liquid  nourishment  from  the  rain  i  One 
loyal  to  God  replies,  "  He  weigheth  the  waters  by  measure." 

Again,  the  dew  is  minutely  discriminating  in  the  bestowal 
of  its  favors.  It  is  partial  towards  those  objects  which  need 
moisture,  being  far  more  generous  towards  plants  than  towards 
patches  of  naked  earth.  The  Great  Designer  arranged  for 
this  state  of  things  by  ordaining  that  the  various  species  of 

1  rro£  Cooke. 
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vegetation  should  have  radiating  surfaces  of  such  sort  and 
such  amplitude  that  they  would  cool  more  rapidly  than  barren 
roads  and  rocks,  and  receive  in  consequence  a  greater  supply 
of  dew.  It  is  therefore  a  mere  remnant  of  dew  which  sheds  its 
idle  tears  over  unproductive  wastes. 

Few  are  they  who  apprehend  how  small  a  proportion  of  our 
aqueous  liquid  appears  in  the  form  of  dew,  rain,  spring,  river, 
and  lake.  We  have  asked  several  persons  how  long  it  would 
take  the  rivers  of  the  globe  to  fill  up  the  ocean  basins  if  they 
were  emptied.  The  replies  ranged  from  one  year  to  ten  years. 
If  the  Danube,  Nile,  Mississippi,  Amazon,  St  Lawrence,  and 
every  other  river  should  keep  its  waters  rolling  for  ten  years, 
and  then  for  nine  times  ten  years,  the  task  would  be  unac- 
complished ;  there  would  still  be  required  for  its  completion 
39,900  years ! 

There  is  a  third  form  in  which  water  exists  ;  it  may  be  a 
solid.     We  might  never   suspect  its  presence  in  certain  dry 
substances,  such  as  lumber,  sugar,  and  starch.     In  a  pound  oT 
iron-rust  there  are  three  ounces  of  water  ;  in  a  pound  of  lime 
there  are  four  ounces. 

If  we  dissolve  alum  in  water,  and  allow  the  water  to  evapo- 
rate slowly,  we  have  as  a  residuum  a  crop  of  transparent^ 
eight-sided  crystals.  They  contain  solidified  water,  and  cannot: 
maintain  their  crystalline  form  without  it.  Azurite,  a  very 
beautiful  stone,  gets  its  form  in  water,  and  is  dependent  upon 
it.  Most  of  the  crystals  found  in  rocks,  many  of  them  pre- 
cious gems,  are  formed  in  a  similar  manner  from  minerals  in 
solution,^  and  the  formation  of  the  larger  ones  has  probably 
occupied  thousands  of  years. 

All  water  at  low  temperatures  turns  into  crystals.  A  com- 
pacted mass  of  them,  usually  formed  from  liquid,  we  call  ice. 
Crystals  composed  of  frozen  atoms  of  vapor,  elegantly  clustered 
in  six-pointed  stars,  we  call  snow-flakes. 

Though  snow  is  an  emblem  of  cold,  yet  it  serves  the  vege- 
table world  as  a  beautiful  blanket ;  it  is  as  warm  as  wool.  To 
this  divine  provision  we  owe  it  that  plants  are  not  destroyed 

How  much  blessing  abides  in  ice,  we  need  not  attempt  to 
portray.     In  this  city  several  hundred  thousand  tons  are  used 

*  Cooke. 
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annually,  while  our  traffic  in  it  employs  nearly  ten  thousand 
men. 

Having  contemplated  thus  at  length  the  three  characteris- 
tic states  of  water,  we  will  inspect  its  density.  In  the  adjust- 
ment of  this  property,  there  is  revealed  a  sagacity  which  is 
unerring  and  benign. 

If  the  water  of  the  sea  were  heavier,  says  Gaussen,  all  the 
fishes  would  be  borne  up  to  the  surface,  and  would  be  unable 
to  swim  in  it ;  they  would  accordingly  die,  as  they  do  in  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  water  of  which  is  only  a  quarter  heavier  than 
distilled  water.  If  the  water  of  the  sea  were  lighter,  the  fish 
would  be  too  heavy  to  swim,  and  would  sink  down  and  die  at 
the  bottom. 

Human  navigation,  as  well  as  the  movements  of  fishes,  is 
dependent  upon  the  existing  density  of  water.  A  vessel  which 
would  not  float  on  alcohol  or  olive-oil  or  even  fresh  water,  might 
float  on  the  brine  of  the  Atlantic.  A  sea-captain  informs  us 
that  a  vessel  drawing  fourteen  feet  in  the  Mississippi  may  not 
draw  so  much  by  three  inches  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Let  the 
specific  gravity  of  water  be  reduced  a  few  degrees,  and  every 
ship  on  the  sea  would  sink.  Thus  the  easy  interchange  of 
commodities  and  of  ideas,  upon  which  the  welfare  of  mankind 
is  so  vitally  dependent,  would  become  impracticable. 

The  density  of  vapor  is  also  admirable.  In  this  rarefied 
form,  the  water  that  is  needed  to  moistfen  the  air  and  to  form 
rain  can  be  elevated  by  the  agency  of  gravitation.  If  men 
were  obliged  to  do  this  work,  they  would  have  no  leisure. 
We  may  compute,  from  data  furnished  by  Prof.  Leslie,  that 
the  silent  elevation  of  aqueous  fluid  by  gravitation  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  labor  of  our  whole  race,  together  with  that  of 
i33fOOO  other  worlds  of  similar  grade. 

Very  admirable,  also,  is  the  density  of  ice.  It  is  a  general 
law  of  nature  that  substances  are  expanded  by  heat  and  con- 
tracted by  cold.  Water  obeys  this  law  until  within  seven  or 
eight  degrees  of  the  freezing  point,  when  it  begins  to  reverse 
it  by  expanding.  If  it  were  to  continue  to  observe  the  general 
law,  ice  would  be  denser  than  water  and  would  sink  as  fast  as 
it  formed,  so  that  our  rivers  and  lakes  would  become  solid  and 
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never  be  thawed.*     We  owe  it  to  this  exceptional  behavior  of 

water  that  our  earth  is  habitable. 

Our  attention  might  be  pleasantly  occupied  with  the  loco- 
motion of  water,  liquid,  solid,  and  aeriform,  upon  the  earth,' 
beneath  it,  and  above  it,  but  we  will  pass  at  once  to  its  solvent 
power,  a  pre-eminent  property,  upon  which  ^  its  use  chiefly 
depends.  As  a  solvent,  water  acts  in  this  way :  it  reduces 
solids  that  are  in  contact  with  it  into  fluids,  and  diffuses  them 
through  itself  without  any  other  change.  If  we  drop  a  thim- 
bleful of  common  salt  into  a  cup  of  water,  it  soon  disappears ; 
the  water  dissolves  it,  that  is,  liquefies  it  and  mingles  it  with 
itself.  A  pound  of  the  fluid  will  dissolve  five  and  three  quarters 
ounces  of  salt,  or  two  pounds,  even  three  pounds  of  sugar. 

Water  is  the  most  powerful  solvent  known  ;  indeed  there 
are  few  substances  which  it  does  not  dissolve  to  some  degree. 
As  it  circulates  —  soaking,  trickling,  flowing  —  it  filches  an 
atom  from  this  and  an  atom  from  that,  becoming  more  and 
more  charged  with  foreign  matter,  until  it  reaches  the  ocean. 
Look  to  the  Neponset  River  for  an  illustration.  The  rain 
which  supplies  Punkapaug  Pond  percolates  the  soil  and  the 
rocks,  sucking  off  morsels  as  it  can,  —  here  a  bit  of  animal 
matter,  there  a  bit  of  vegetable  matter,  then  an  atom  of 
gypsum,  etc.,  until  with  endless  toil  it  has  gathered*  into  its 
bosom  organic  matter  (/.  e.y  matter  of  vegetable  or  animal 
nature),  gypsum,  common  salt,  Glauber's  salt,  muriate  of  mag- 
nesia, sand,  clay,  coal,  and  iron.  These  substances  are  not  held 
in  suspension,  making  muddy  water,  but  they  are  converted 
into  liquid,  and  are  undistinguishable  from  the  aqueous 
liquid  with  which  they  are  mingled.  In  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  Punkapaug  water,  there  are  three  pounds  of  dis- 
solved matter,  of  which  one  pound  and  thirteen  ounces  is 
organic,  and  one  pound  and  three  ounces  mineral.  Now,  while 
this  fluid  is  washing  down  along  the  channel  of  the  Neponset,  it 
keeps  applying  its  tongue  to  everything  within  reach,  that  if 
possible  it  may  lick  up  a  little  taste  of  it.  After  a  stroll  of  a 
dozen  miles  it  reaches  tide-water  at  the  Lower  Mills,  where  it 

'  Prof.  Peabody,  in  Bib.  Sac 

•  The  motive-force  of  the  streams  of  Europe,  according  to  Daubree,  is  equal  to 
300,000,000  horses  working  incessantly  the  whole  year. 

•  Encyc  Brit.  *  A.  A.  Hayes. 
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has  nearly  twice  as  much  organic  matter  and  more  than  twice 
as  much  mineral  matter  as  it  had  at  the  pond. 

Water  dissolves  carbonate  of  lime  (/.  e.,  chalk)  with  special 
facility,  and  this  is  the  leading  mineral  found  in  river-water. 
It  generally  constitutes  one  half  of  the  solids  which  streams 
hold  in  solution,  and  it  sometimes  constitutes  nine  tenths  of 
them.  The  ingredient  which  is  next  in  prominence  is  gypsum 
(sulphate  of  lime).  About  a  thirtieth  part  of  sea-water  is  solid 
matter  that  is  in  solution.  (All  such  solids  are  frequently 
called  salts)  More  than  three  fourths  of  the  whole  is  common 
salt  We  may  compute  from  data  furnished  by  Maury  that  if 
all  the  ingredients  dissolved  in  the  ocean  were  restored  to  the 
solid  form,  and  spread  evenly  over  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
they  would  bury  every  acre  of  it  nine  hundred  miles  deep. 

It  is  this  property  as  a  solvent  which  qualifies  water  to  be 
the  great  cleansing  agent  of  the  world.  Without  the  aqueous 
fluid  as  a  purifier,  there  could  be  no  comfort  and  there  could  be 
no  civilization.  It  is  this  property,  moreover,  which  is  the 
basis  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  processes  employed  in  the 
arts  and  manufactures.  There  is  a  single  sugar  refinery  in 
Boston  which  pays  ^I2,chx)  annually  for  the  Cochituate  which 
it  uses. 

Another  fact  in  regard  to  this  property  is  very  significant, 
though  it  might  be  easily  overlooked  ;  we  refer  to  the  fact 
that  the  power  of  water  to  dissolve  substances  has  been  care- 
fully limited.  If  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  had  the  solvent 
power  which  it  possesses  at  the  boiling  point,  our  wells,  lakes, 
and  rivers  would  be  filled  with  mineral  waters,  —  as  unfit  for 
ordinary  use  as  those  of  Saratoga. 

Ajiother  cardinal  property  of  water  is  its  great  capacity  for 
heat. 

We  first  restrict  our  attention  to  what  is  known  as  specific 
heat^  —  the  quantity  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a 
body  one  degree.  Suppose  that  we  have  a  kettle  of  water, 
and  a  mass  of  iron  of  the  same  form  and  the  same  weight ;  if 
we  subject  them  to  the  same  amount  of  heat,  their  tempera- 
tures will  not  rise  together  ;  it  will  require  ten  times  as  much 
heat  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  water  to  the  boiling  point 
as  it  requires  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  iron  to  that  point. 
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Thus  water  is  capable  of  receiving  and  storing  immense  quan- 
tities of  heat.  How  excellent  is  the  provision  that  our  lakes 
and  oceans  shall  abate  the  fervors  of  midsummer  by  copiously 
absorbing  caloric,  and  that  they  shall  soften  the  inclemency  of 
winter  by  restoring  it  to  the  air ! 

Immeasurable  cargoes  of  heat  are  transported  by  ocean 
currents  from  the  tropics  towards  the  poles,  and  distributed 
where  there  is  need  of  them.  The  Gulf  Stream  is  a  wonder- 
ful agency  of  this  kind.  It  is  a  gigantic  river,  more  than  three 
thousand  times  as  large  as  the  Mississippi,  and  moving  more 
rapidly,  with  a  temperature  in  winter  of  twenty  degrees,  even 
thirty  degrees,  above  that  of  the  adjacent  waters  ;  its  color  is 
indigo-blue,  and  one  half  of  a  ship  may  be  seen  floating  in 
this  stream,  while  the  other  is  in  the  common  water  of  the  sea. 
The  vast  cargoes  of  heat  with  which  this  current  is  freighted 
are  carried  over  routes  three  thousand  miles  long,  and  are  dis- 
charged at  innumerable  points  as  there  may  be  demand.  In 
the  absence  of  this  arrangement,  France  and  England  would  be 
as  cold,  barren,  and  desolate  as  Labrador,  while  Scotland  would 
be  another  Siberia.^ 

One  feature  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  too  singular  and  too  sig- 
nificant to  be  overlooked;  we  refer  to  the  fact  that  this  current 
does  not  flow  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  on  a  cushion  of  cold 
water.  This  is  a  Divine  contrivance  for  preserving  the  heat 
which  the  stream  is  transporting.  That  bed  of  water  which  it 
flows  over  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  so  that  the  Gulf  Stream 
loses  only  two  degrees  of  temperature  in  moving  six  hundred 
miles ;  ^  whereas  if  the  stream  were  flowing  on  the  earthy  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  it  would  lose  all  its  heat  long  before  it  reached 
the  points  for  which  it  was  designed. 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to  what  is  called  latent  heat,  that 
quantity  which  becomes  concealed  in  a  body  while  producing 
some  change  in  it  other  than  rise  of  temperature,  as  fusion  or 
evaporation.  Suppose  we  heat  ice  to  a  temperature  of  thirty- 
two  degrees  ;  as  it  melts,  its  temperature  will  rise  no  higher 
while  you  add  one  hundred  and  forty  degrees.  When  that 
liquid  freezes  again,  this  heat  of  fusion,  as  it  is  called,  will  be 
set  free  during  the  process  of  congelation.      Pro£    Morley 

1  Maury,  Phys.  Geog.  of  the  Sea.  *  Maury. 
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shows  us  that  the  freezing  of  a  body  of  water  to  the  depth  of 
thirty  inches  liberates  as  much  heat  as  would  be  radiated  by 
red-hot  cannon-balls  covering  an  equal  area  nine  and  three 
quarters  inches  deep.  We  may  see  how  this  law  operates  to 
retard  the  approach  of  the  winter's  cold,  as  well  as  to  preserve 
the  snow-covering  in  the  spring,  defending  the  vegetable  king- 
dom from  the  attack  of  early  frosts. 

Suppose  again  that  we  have  water  at  two  hundred  and 
twelve  degrees ;  to  convert  it  into  steam  (which  shall  have  a 
temperature  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  degrees,  we  must  add 
one  thousand  and  thirty  degrees  of  heat.  When  this  steam 
shall  be  condensed  into  water,  it  will  have  these  one  thou- 
sand and  thirty  degrees  of  heat  to  impart.  The  familiar  method 
of  heating  buildings  by  steam  is  founded  on  this  extraordinary 
capacity  of  vapor  for  heat  Nature  also  has  a  steam-heating 
apparatus,  with  the  boiler  at  the  equator  and  the  condensers 
all  over  the  earth.  Vapor  stored  with  heat  is  borne  far  and 
wide  into  regions  where  more  warmth  would  be  welcome,  and 
when  the  vapor  condenses  in  dew,  rain,  or  snow,  its  vast  stores 
of  heat  are  set  free.  The  force  which  was  latent  becomes  sen- 
sible. A  rain  one  inch  deep  brings  heat  enough  to  warm  the 
atmosphere  eleven  degrees.^  A  snow  of  the  same  weight  (say, 
ten  inches^  would  warm  the  air  more  than  twelve  degrees. 

This  ordinance  that  water  shall  absorb  great  quantities  of 
heat  in  mutating  into  vapor  is  the  basis  of  several  modes  of 
refreshment.  We  sprinkle  our  room  on  a  hot  day,  expecting 
that  the  water,  in  turning  into  vapor,  will  gather  up  and  carry 
away  with  it  a  large  quantity  of  the  heat  which  oppresses  us. 
The  same  principle  explains  how  it  is  that  water  is  cooling  to 
the  face  or  the  tongue,  and  how  it  is  that  perspiring  relieves 
one  of  heat 

Just  here,  we  may  glance  at  the  skill  and  the  benignity  with 
which  the  boiling  point  of  water  has  been  adjusted.^  If  water 
boiled  at  the  same  temperature  as  ether,  the  vapor  rising  from 
the  ocean  would  be  twenty-five  times  as  much  as  it  now  is, 
the  sun  would   be  perpetually  hidden   by  clouds,   the   rains 

1  Prof.  Morley,  in  Bib.  Sac 

*  It  requires  ten  inches  of  snow  to  make  one  inch  of  water^  when  the  flakes  are 
arge ;  five  inches,  when  they  are  small. 

•  Vide  Morley. 
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would  be  deluges,  and  the  snow  of  one  day  might  bury  our 
city.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  water  boiled  at  the  same  tem- 
perature as  oil  of  turpentine,  the  vapor  given  off  by  the  ocean 
would  be  less  than  one  fourth  of  its  present  amount,  scorching 
sunshine  would  prevail,  and  the  Desert  of  Sahara  would  widen 
over  the  world. 

There  is  the  geological  agency  of  water,  —  all  the  strati- 
fied rocks  were  formed  by  deposits  of  various  substances  on 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  at  the  rate  of  perhaps  an  inch  a  year.i 
On  a  mountain-side  in  Wales  there  is  an  ancient  sea-beach 
which  is  one  thousand  four  hundred  feet  above  the  present  sea 
level ;  how  came  the  huge  bowlder,  and  whence  — 

'^  Like  a  sea  beast  crawled  forth,  that  on  a  shelf 
Of  rock  or  sand  reposeth,  there  to  sun  itself"  ;  * 

how  came  Castle  Rock  in  Minnesota,  and  the  Matterhom,  in 
Switzerland,  sculptured  by  water  .^  The  destruction  of  the 
earth  and  its  reconstruction  are  carried  on,  and  the  fertility  of 
soil  is  perpetually  replenished  by  this  same  agent. 

There  is   also   the  aesthetic   function   of  water,  —  we    ar^ 
indebted  to  it  for  the  lovely  blue  of  the  firmament ;  for  th 
ever-changing  beauty  of  the  clouds  ("  Behold,  the  glory  of  tb 
Lord  appeared   in   the   cloud ! ") ;   for  the  prettiness  of  th 
gushing,  mossy  spring,  — 

"  A  thirsty  giant  at  one  draught  could  drink  it  ";  • 

for  the  wild  charm  of  mountain  brooks,  — 

"  Cold  well6  streames,    .    . 
That  swommen  full  of  small6  fishes  light, 
Mith  finn6s  rede,  and  scales  silver  bright  ";  ^ 

for  the  enchanting  reflection  of  land-scene  and  sky-scene ;  fo 
Staubbach,  Keelfoss,  and   Niagara;    the  weird  grandeur  o 
Mammoth  Cave,  the  sublimity  of  glaciers  and  icebergs,  an 
the  majesty  and  the  tragicalness  of  the  oceans. 

We  may  not  overlook  the  relations  of  water  to  vegetable 
and  animal  life.  Especially  its  relations  to  plants.  That  the 
importance  of  water  to  a  plant   is  most   vital  is  evinced  b/ 

^  Charles  Kingsley,  Town  Geology. 

'  Wordsworth.  «  Moreau.  *  Chaucer. 
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the  fact  that  about  four  fifths  of  its  substance  is  water.^  A 
part  of  this  is  in  the  form  of  sap,  and  a  part  is  in  solid  form, 
chemically  united  with  other  substances.  Water  and  carbon 
(/.  ^.,  charcoal)  are  the  sole  constituents  of  woody  fibre,  starch, 
and  gum. 

The  leaves  of  the  plant  —  its  tender  twigs  also  —  are  full 
of  microscopic  mouths  through  which  respiration  is  carried  on. 
Somebody  has  counted  I20,cxx)  of  these  tiny  organs  on  a  square 
inch  of  lilac-leaf  The  plant  inhales,  through  its  leaf-pores,  car- 
bonic acid  (carbon  and  oxygen  in  the  form  of  gas),  and  the 
carbon  thus  inhaled  is  the  material  of  which  the  framework 
of  the  plant  is  mainly  constructed.  Through  the  leaves  the 
vapor  of  water  is  also  inhaled  to  a  limited  extent,  especially 
when  previous  heat  or  drought  has  dried  the  plant.  Hence 
it  is  that  fainting  herbage  revives  so  promptly  at  the  scent  of 
water,  even  a  stingy  sprinkling  of  it,  perchance  — 

"  Those  maiden  showers, 
Which  by  the  peep  of  day  do  strew 
A  baptism  o*er  the  flowers."  * 

Now  what  does  the  plant  exhale  through  its  leaves }  Oxy- 
gen (the  most  of  which  was  a  constituent  of  the  carbonic 
acid  that  it  inhaled)  and  the  vapor  of  the  water  which  ascends 
through  the  stem  after  its  duties  are  completed.  This  evap- 
oration from  the  leaves,  were  the  atmosphere  not  provided 
with  vapor,  would  proceed  so  rapidly  that  the  necessary  moist- 
ure could  not  be  supplied  through  the  roots,  and  the  plant 
would  soon  droop  and  die. 

If  we  apply  our  microscope  to  the  other  end  of  the  plant,  to 
its  rootlets,  their  fresh  tips  are  seen  to  bear  minute,  hair-like 
fibrils,  which  thrust  themselves  laterally  among  the  particles 
of  the  soil.  These  fibrils  are  extensions  of  some  of  the 
superficial  cells  of  the  rootlets  into  slender  tubes.  Through 
the  lips  of  such  fibrils  and  of  all  fresh  cells  the  plant  sucks  the 
water,  ammonia,  and  mineral  salts  which  it  requires  from  the 
earth.  The  water,  having  first  dissolved  the  other  materials, 
is  the  vehicle  which  conveys  them  into  the  plant  and  carries 
them  where  they  are  to  go.     Two  thousand  grains  of  the  fluid 

^  Tissandier.        '  Herrick.        *  Johnston's  Chemistry  of  Common  Life. 
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pass  through  the  plant  for  every  grain  of  mineral  matter  that 
is  fixed  in  it. 

Seeing,  then,  that  water  dissolves  nutriment  for  the  plant 
and  conveys  it  where  it  is  needed  ;  that  it  combines  with  car- 
bon to  form  woody  fibre,  starch,  and  other  solids  in  the  plant ; 
that  moreover  it  distends  the  vessels  of  the  plant,  gives  flexi- 
bility to  it,  and  keeps  it  cool,  —  we  cannot  fail  to  appreciate 
the  boundless  value  of  water  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

We  will  glance  at  some  of  the  relations  of  water  to  animals. 
We  need  not  pause  to  consider  that  the  animal  kingdom  is 
absolutely  dependent  upon  the  vegetable  kingdom  :  the  fact  is 
too  obvious.  We  observe  that  at  least  five  sixths  of  an  animal, 
five  sixths  of  a  human  animal  ^  is  water.  It  exists  in  chem- 
ical combination  as  a  solid,  being  an  ingredient  of  dry  bone 
dry  flesh,  etc. ;  and  it  exists  in  fluid  form  among  the  tis- 
sues and  in  the  veins  and  arteries.  Of  the  blood,  seventy- 
eight  parts  in  every  hundred  are  water.  We  have  glanced 
at  the  nutrition  of  plants  :  the  nutrition  of  animals  is  like  it 
Water  dissolves  our  nutriment  and  distributes  it  through  the 
body ;  it  takes  up  tissues  that  are  effete,  having  completed 
their  functions,  and  carries  them  off"  through  the  kidneys  and 
the  skin.  As  water  is  continually  exhaled  by  the  leaves  of  a 
plant,  so  is  it  continually  exhaled  by  the  human  skin  and 
human  lungs.  The  evaporation  from  the  skin,  in  the  form  of 
insensible  perspiration,  amounts  to  a  pound  and  a  half  (or 
more)  daily,  while  the  exhalation  from  the  lungs  amounts  to  a 
pound  daily. 

We  should  notice  distinctly  that  the  vapor  of  water  is  as 
essential  to  animal  life  as  water  in  its  liquid  form.  If  the  air 
about  us  were  perfectly  dry,^  the  skin  would  become  parched 
and  shrivelled,  and  thirst  would  afflict  our  feverish  form. 
Were  the  air  that  we  breathe  free  from  watery  vapor,  we 
would  soon  breathe  forth  the  fluids  which  fill  up  our  tissues, 
and  dry  up  into  a  withered  and  ghastly  mummy. 

Human  food  is  mostly  water,  —  at  least  five  sixths  of  it. 
Suppose  each  kind  of  food  to  be  divided  into  one  hundred 
parts  :  forty-five  parts  of  bread  would  be  water ;  of  egg,  seventy 
parts  ;  of  potatoes,  seventy-five ;  of  beef,  seventy-eight ;  of  apple, 

*  Am.  Cyc.  *  Jolmston. 
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eighty ;  of  milk,  eighty-six ;  of  watermelon,  ninety-four ;  of 
:ucumber,  ninety-seven.  In  the  most  wholesome  and  deli- 
rious forms  of  food,  to  wif,  the  fruits,  the  nutritive  matter  is 
especially  diluted  with  water. 

It  is  wonderful  that  the  protoxide  of  hydrogen  should  have 
>een  endowed  with  properties  so  multifarious  and  so  versatile, 
ind  should  have  been  so  accurately  adapted  to  such  dissimilat 
ind  multitudinous  uses. 

The  Indians  of  the  region  called  the  peninsula  now  covered 
jirith  Boston,  Shawmut,^  with  a  reference  to  the  sweet  springs  ^ 
^hicb  welled  up  among  the  hills.  When,  in  1630,  Winthrop 
md  his  associates  were  invited  by  Blackstone  (the  only  citizen 
)f  Boston)  to  come  over  from  Charlestown  and  settle  on  the 
trimountain  peninsula,  the  excellence  of  the  water  and  its 
ibundance  were  the  chief  inducements  offered. 

In  process  of  time,  the  peninsula  became  populous,  and  the 
sweet  springs  were  inadequate  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  dug  wells,  but  the  water  yielded  was  not  such  as 
(night  become  a  place  named  Shawmut.  In  1834  there  was  a 
:ensus  taken  of  2,767  wells  ;  the  water  of  one  fourth  of  them 
^as  found  to  be  undrinkable,  and  the  water  of  only  seven  — 
>ne  in  three  hundred  and  ninety-four  —  could  be  used  for 
i¥ashing. 

Sitting  on  her  three  hills,  the  city  thirsted  ;  she  turned  her 
syes  appealingly  to  Spy  Pond  and  Punkapaug,  to  the  Charles 
md  Neponset  Rivers,  to  Farm  Pond,  Long  Pond,  and  many 
more,  and  her  great  heart  called  upon  them  to  bring  her  relief, 
—  twenty-three  years  in  vain  ;  then  Long  Pond,  twenty  miles 
iway,  relented,  slipped  off  her  country  gown,  arrayed  herself  in 
Cochituate  robes,  and  under  the  escort  of  gravitation  hastened 
from  Natick  to  Needham,  Newton,  Brookline,  Roxbury,  Bos- 
ton, and  presented  her  vast  wealth  of  waters,  soft  and  sweet,  to 
the  famishing  city. 

This  joyous  event  was  celebrated ^  Oct.  25,  1848.  At  day- 
l>reak  there  was  a  salute  of  one  hundred  guns,  the  bells  of 
the  city  ringing  an  accompaniment.  The  streets  were  deco- 
rated with  flags,  bunting,  and  evergreen,  interspersed   with 

1  Rather,  Mushauwomuk.    S.  G.  Drake.  *  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr. 

•  Documents  of  Water  Board,  in  Public  Library. 
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mottoes  and  emblematic  devices.  The  procession  was  two 
miles  long.  On  the  Common  there  were  songs  and  prayers 
and  orations.  As  a  column  of  water  eighty  feet  high  leaped 
from  the  fountain  into  the  air,  the  excited  multitude  were 
breathless  for  a  moment ;  they  then  looked  around  upon  each 
other,  laughed  aloud,  swung  their  hats  and  shouted,  and  some 
even  wept.  Forthwith  a  chorus  of  children,  standing  near, 
sang,  "  Thanks  be  to  God !  He  laveth  the  thirsty  land 
The  waters  gather ;  they  rush  along ;  they  are  lifting  their 
voices."  The  sun  was  just  setting,  and  his  last  rays  tinged 
the  summit  of  the  watery  column.  Again  the  bells  began  to 
ring  and  the  cannon  to  peal,  while  rockets  leaped  blazing  into 
the  sky  and  burst  with  ecstasy. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Boston  has  luxuriated 
upon  the  bounty  of  Cochituate  Lake.  In  1873,  she  consumed 
about  18,000,000  gallons  daily,  at  a  total  cost  of  only  thirteen 
cents  per  thousand  gallons. 

Suppose  a  decree  were  issued  from  the  Throne  that  the 
protoxide  of  hydrogen  should  be  enjoyed  no  longer  ;  suppose 
our  Creator  to  issue  the  proclamation,  "  Let  water  in  every 
form  be  banished  from  the  planet  Earth,"  how  appalling  the 
scene  which  would  be  witnessed !  Every  goblet  is  instantly 
dry ;  in  the  coffee-cup  nothing  is  left  but  a  little  sediment  of 
carbon,  ash,  and  oil ;  the  sugar-bowl  loses  three  fifths  of  its 
weight  and  offers  mere  charcoal ;  the  milk-pitcher  is  deserted 
by  seven  eighths  of  its  contents,  and  the  residue  is  oil,  sul- 
phur, nitrogen,  and  the  like ;  the  bread  diminishes  by  one  half, 
and  what  remains  is  chiefly  coal-dust ;  the  meat  shrinks  to  one 
fourth  of  its  normal  dimensions,  and  the  remnant  is  no  more 
edible  than  ashes ;  the  six  pounds  of  fruit  give  place  to  a  sin- 
gle pound  of  soot ;  the  precious  opal  in  the  wife's  marriage-ring 
drops  into  a  little  pinch  of  silicious  sand ;  the  table,  and  the 
chairs,  the  dining-room  itself,  resign  more  than  half  of  their 
substance,  and  the  rest  is  a  shapeless  collection  of  powdered 
coal  and  earth  ;  while  five  sixths  of  the  human  frame  disappears, 
leaving,  instead  of  each  person,  twenty  or  twenty-five  pounds  of 
charcoal  and  nitrogen,  seven  or  eight  pounds  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  one  or  two  pounds  of  common  salt ! 

Dismal  and  ghastly  would  the  earth   become,  not  a  single 
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specimen  of  animal  life  —  man,  dog,  bird,  or  polyp  —  surviv- 
ing ;  not  a  remnant  of  vegetation,  —  oak,  wheat,  lily,  or  lichen  ; 
not  a  fibre  composed  of  organic  material,  —  rail-car,  ship,  car- 
riage, fence,  house,  or  penholder:  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms  in  their  entireness  would  be  resolved  literally  into 
dust  and  gas,  while  the  very  rocks  themselves  —  a  majority  of 
them^  —  would  participate,  more  or  less,  in  the  gigan  tic  and 
horrible  transmutation.  Without  water,  old  Chaos  would  come 
again, — "the  earth  without  form  and  void." 

How  transcendent  the  intelligence  and  the  love  which  pro- 
vide our  earth  with  a  substance  like  water !  The  main  pabu- 
lum of  life  may  well  be  a  living  spring  of  gratitude  and  joy ! 
"  Respond  with  thanksgiving  unto  Jehovah,  ,  .  .  who 
covereth  the  heaven  with  clouds,  who  prepareth  rain  for  the 
earth."  The  Hindoo  adores  the  Ganges,  the  Egyptian  wor- 
ships the  Nile,  they  recognize  in  those  waters  visible  images  of 
the  Deity ;  and  surely  "  the  voice  of  the  Lord  is  upon  many 
waters."  We  shall  not  too  much  resemble  the  Hindoo  and 
the  Egyptian  if  we  see  the  wise  thoughts  and  kind  feelings  of 
God  reflected  in  the  rain-drop,  the  dew-drop,  and  the  snow- 
crystal  ;  in  the  moisture  of  the  soil  and  in  the  vapor  of  the 
air;  in  the  flowing  river,  the  placid  lake,  and  the  majestic 
ocean. 

Myron  A*  Munson. 

Neponset^  Boston. 

'  Tissandier: 
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•  CONGREGATIONAL  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES  IN 

1876-77. 

The  following  lists  are  compiled  from  the  printed  catalogues,  with 
additions  by  letters  and  information  in  manuscript. 

The  seminaries  are  arranged  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  towns  and 
cities  in  which  they  are  located. 

The  date  following  the  office  of  a  professor  is  that  of  the  year  when  he 
entered  upon  that  professorship.  If  he  was  earlier  a  professor  in  some 
other  department,  we  have  mentioned  the  fact  in  parenthesis. 

The  students  are  arranged  in  one  catalogue,  alphabetically,  to  facilitate 
reference.  In  this  catalogue  a  dash  under  **  College "  signifies  that  the 
person  has  not  been  a  member  of  any  college  ;  the  name  of  a  college,  with 
a  dash  where  the  year  would  come,  signifies  that  the  person  was  once  a 
student  in  that  college,  but  did  not  become  a  graduate  ;  a  blank  in  either 
case  signifies  our  ignorance. 

The  following  list  of  abbreviations  of  names  of  colleges  has  been  pre- 
pared after  careful  survey  of  the  whole  field.  To  secure  uniformity,  we 
are  obliged  to  make  several  changes  from  the  abbreviations  used  in  some 
catalogues.  Our  rule  is,  in  case  of  conflict,  to  use  the  simple  initials  for 
the  older  colleges  and  more  extended  abbreviations  for  the  later  ones. 


A.  C.  Amherst  Oollege,  MMaaehatetU.  M.  C.  Mlddlebnry  Colleg«p,  Vermoitt. 
Ba.  0.  Bates  Colle^,  Maine.  Mon.  O.  Monm(»iith  College,  Illinois. 

Bald.  U.  Baldwin  University,  Ohio.  Mt.  Uii.  O.  ML  Union  Cullege,  Ohio. 

Bl.  C.  Beluit  College,  Wisconsin.  O.  C.  Oberlin  Oollege,  Ohio. 

B.C.  BowdoinO>llcge.  Maine.  01.  C.  Olivet  College,  Michigan. 

B.  U.  Brown  University,  lih'Hle  Island.  Pae.  U.  PAeiflo  University,  Oregon. 
Cod.  C.  Go'lringlon  Oollege,  West  Indies.  R.  C.  Ripon  College,  Wisconsin. 
Oil.  C.  Columbia  College,  Sew  York.  Simp.  C.  Simpson  College,  Iowa. 
Col.  U.  Colby  University,  Maine.  Tab.  C.  Tabor  College.  Iowa. 

Com.  U.  Cornell  University,  New  York.  U.  Ice.  University  of  Iceland. 

D.  C.  D.»rtmoutli  College,  N.Hampshire.  U.  M.  University  of  Michigan. 

D.  O.  Gymnasium,  Dresden,  Germany.  U.  Vt.  University  of  VermonL 

Ham.  C.  Hamilton  College,  New  York.  Ur<«.  C  Ur*tinas  College,  Pennsylvmlt. 

H.  C.  Harvard  CulioKe,  Mats-ichu^etU.  W.  V.  C.  Waterville  Coil.'ge,  Maine. 

U.  U.  Howard  University,  Dis.  Columbia.       W.  U.  We^Ieyan  University,  Conn, 

lo.  C.  I«>w«  College.  W.  R.  0.  Western  Reserve  College,  Ohio. 

K.  C.  Knox  College,  Illinois.  Wis.  U.  Wiscoui'i  Uiilveivity.  WiMOOsiB 

Mar.C.  Mailetta  Colifire.  Ohio.  Wy.  8.  Wyoming  Seroinaty,  Penn. 

Masd.A.C.  Agricultural  Col. ege,  Mass.  Y.  C.  Yale  Cuilege,  Connecticut. 

My.  C.  Maryvllld  Oollege,  Tennea«ee. 
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I.    ANDOVER  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

Akdover,  Mass. 
Opened  for  Instruction,  Sept.  28,  1808. 

FACULTY. 
B«v.  BovARDi  A.  Park,  d.  d.,  Abbot  Professor  of  Christian  Theology.— 1847.    (Was  Pro- 

fescor  of  Saored  Rhetoric,  1836-47.) 
B«v.  JoBN  L.  Tatlob,  d.  D.,  Smith  Professor  of  Theology  and  HomUetioa  (in  the  Special 

Coarae)  and  Lecturer  on  Pastoral  Theology.  — 1808. 
Rev.  AusTiii  Phelps,  d.  d.,  Bartlett  Profess  )r  of  Sacred  Rhetoric.  — 1848. 
Bev.  XOBEBT  C.  SxTTB,  D.  D.,  Brown  PDfess'ir  of  Booleslaiitl'^Al  History.  — 1863. 
Rev.  J.  HcNRT  To  ATCB,  D.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature.  — 1864. 
Ber.  Charles  M.  ICbad,  Hitchcock  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  Linguaje  and  Llteratare.  — 

1868. 
&•▼.  J.  Weslet  Ohurobill,  Jones  Professor  of  Elocution.  —  186S. 

Rev.  AoousTim  C.  Troxpsoh,  d.  d..  Lecturer  on  Foreign  Missions. 
Rer.  Hbmrt  M.  Dbxtkr,  d.  d.,  Lecturer  on  Congregationalism. 
RtT.  Albzawdbr  H.  Clapp,  d.  d.,  Lecnirer  on  Home  Missions. 
Rev.  WuLiAX  L.  Ropes,  a.  m.,  Librarian. 


II.    THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY, 

Banoor,  Maixb. 

Opened  for  Instraction,  November,  1817. 

FACULTY. 

Rer.  Ehoch  Poxd.  d.  d..  President,  Professor  JS/neritu9  of  Bccleslnstlcal  History.— 1855- 

1870,  EmerUut  1870.    (Was  Professor  of  Theology,  1832-55.) 
Rer.  D  ARIEL  Smith  TALCorr,  d.  d..  Haves  I*roretsor  of  S:i^.red  Literature.  — 18^)9. 
Rer.  William  M.  Barrour,  d.  d.,  Buck  Profei-»or  of  Christian  Theology,  and  Lecturer 

on  Church  Polity  and  Pastoral  Theology.  — 1875. 
Rer.  Levi  L.  Paine,  Waldo  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  1870;  and  Librarian. 
Rer.  JoHsr  8.  Sewall,  Fogg  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  1875;  and  Secretary 

of  the  Faculty. 


IIL    THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

Chicago,  III. 
Opened  for  instraction,  October,  1858. 

FACULTY. 

Rer.  Baxoel  O.  Bartlvtt,  d.  d..  New  England  Professor  of  BIblleal  Literature.  — 1858. 
Rer.  FRAEKLI5  W.  FiSK,  D.  d.,  Wisconsin  Prof<»ssor  of  Sicred  Rhetoric— 1858. 
Rer.  James  T.  Htoe,  d.  d.,  Iowa  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Special  Studies.  — 
1870. 

Rev.  George  N.  Boardmav.  Illinois  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology.— 1871. 
R«T.  TiiBoooRR  W.  Hopxi.H!),  A.  M.,  Swjuttor  and  Miohlgaa  Prufe^or  of  Rocleslastical 
History.  —  1S74.    Also,  Librarian. 

Rev.  Er>W4RO  M.  Booth,  a.  m.,  In«tructor  in  UiocuUon. 
Rer.  William  W.  Pattoji,  d.  d..  Lecturer. 

Rev.  Gbobob  S.  F.  Savage,  d.  d.,  112  West  Washington  Street,  Flnanelal  Secretary  sod 
Treasurer. 
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rv.    THEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CONNECTICUT, 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Opened  for  instruction  in  1884. 

FACULTY. 

Rev.  William  Thompioh,  d.  d.,  Nettteton  ProfeMor  of  th«  Hebrew  Langaage  and  Lit* 

eralure.  — 1834. 
Rev.  William  B.  Karr,  d.  d.,  Riley  Profeeeor  of  Chrletl«n  Theology.  ^  1876. 
Rev.  —  ,  ProfeMor  of  Homiletioe  end  the  Pastoral  Oharge. 

Rot.  Thomas  S.  Cbilds,  d.  d.,  Waldo  Prufeaaor  of  Biblical  and  SceleaSaatteal  HIatoiy.— 

1872. 
Rev.  Matthbw  B.  Riddle,  Hosmer  Profeeeor  of  New  Teetament  Bxegeala.  — 1872. 


Lecturers  on  the  Carew  Foundation,  1877. 

Rer.  Otrds  Hamlin,  d.  d.,  Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  Rev.  Jodm  Hall,  d.  d..  Bar.  J.T.  DmnAi 
D.  D.,  Rev.  A.  J.  F.  Bebrends,  d.  d..  Rev.  R.  8.  Btorbb,  d.  d. 


V.  THEOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT  OP  YALE  COLLEGE, 

New  Havkn,  Conn. 
Opened  for  iostraction  in  1822. 

FACULTY. 

Rev.  KoAB  Porter,  d.  d.,  ll.  d.,  President  (1871),  and  Clark  Professor  of  Moral  FUkw 
ophy  atid  Meiapbysic*.  — 1846.    ( Was  Temporary  Profeseor  of  Tbeology,  1868-M.) 

llev.  Leonard  Baoon,  d.  d.,  ll.  d.,  l^ciurer  on  Church  Polity  and  Amerieao  Cbureh  Hl*> 
lory.  — 1871.    (Was  Tempt.rary  Prof,  of  Theol  gy,  1866-71.) 

liov.  Geohge  B.  Day,  d.  d..  Holmes  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  Language  and  Litenton, 
and  Biblical  Theology.  — 1866. 

Rev.  Samuel  Harris,  d.  d.,  ll  d.,  D  wight  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology.— 1871. 

Hev.  James  ii.  Hoppin,  d.  d..  Professor  of  Homiletioe  and  Pastoral  Duties.  — 186L 

Rev.  Oborgc  p.  Fisher,  d.  d.,  Professor  of  BocleslaMtical  History.  — 1861. 

Rev.  TutOTUT  D WIGHT,  D.  D.,  Buckingham  Professor  of  Baored  Literature.  — 18&8. 

Special  Lecturers. 

Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  d.  d.,  on  Preaching. 

Rev.  John  Hall,  d.  d.,  on  RiUglon«  Life  in  Great  Britain. 

Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  d.  d.,  on  the  Religious  and  Poliiical  Character  of  the  Turkish  XmpiNb 

and  Its  Relation  to  Missions. 
Prot  Leonard  J.  Banford,  m.  o.,  on  the  Preservation  of  Health. 


VL    PACIFIC  THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY, 

Oakland,  California. 

Opened  for  instruction,  June,  1869. 

FACULTY. 
Rev.  JosEPB  A.  Benton,  d.  d.,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature.  — 1860.  Alio,  of  Ho«lkllti 

Rev.  George  Mooar,  d.  d.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology.— 1870.    Also,  of 
tical  History,  pro  tem. 

Rev.  Andrew  \*,  Stone,  d.  d..  Lecturer  on  the  Work  of  the  Preacher. 

Rev.  Thomas  K.  Noble,  Lecturer  on  the  Work  of  the  Pastor. 

Rev.  Sdward  p.  Baker,  Lecturer  on  the  I^nds  of  the  Bible. 

Rev.  John  K.  McLean,  Lecturer  on  the  Polity  and  History  of  the  Churches. 

Rev.  Jambs  H.  Warren,  d.  o.,  Lecturer  on  the  Home  Missionary  Work. 
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m.    THEOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT   OF   OBBULIN   COLLEGE, 

Obbrun,  Obio. 

Opened  Tur  Instruction  In  183G. 

FAOCLTT. 
B«.  JAMIS  H.  7AIUIRILD,  D.  D.,  Pmldant  (UH).  Aisiy  ProfBHor  or  Uoral  PbllOfOphy 

nut],  ud  PrDfaHor  at  Sr'Wnutlul  TbMloif .  —  ItU.    (Wu  TuWr  Id  His  Coll«t« 

ltIB-41;  Pnhuor  In  thi  OdLIci*,  IMS-U.) 
B**.  Joan  HOBOAX,  D.  D.,Praf»wr  arS■«T»UIIWIltL)UnltnraudBlbUa^Th•alofT.— 


Bn.  JDDMUI  SiUTH,  PnrHMr  ofObdHh  Btitorj  txA  PoaiUn  IniUIDlloD*.- 

BiT.  Hbnbt  Ootlei,  d.  d.,  Laetarni  dd  Bltillsal  IntrodiiBlIon. 
Bit,  a.  BAmaaa  Bosa,  LHtunr  on  OooitniMloriEl  Cbunh  Polltr. 
Bn.  HABSHoFEim.o.  d..  Lb.D.,  L«tiir*rontb*acriplunJld»af  ILui. 
JaNM  B.  Bit»aiici,  lutiBslor  In  Slocutlon. 
Bar.  A.  H.  Ot  aTp,  d.  d.,  Laatonr  on  Horns  UImIoiu. 


STUDENTS. 


Vthabod  \bdiUu, 
OnrKB  B1:.ks  A.l.mi. 
OBurva  BuiUill  AdoDll, 
Vnd  Lyoui  Allin, 
In  BixU  AlloFi, 
Be^rjr  A.  AlvD.d, 
iraium  8.  Ainant. 
Bdaard  P»a»ii  Arowlroni, 
Ar>wn  {»    l*  AKcrbutr, 
Milu  Oliareh  Ayrgi, 

Blwnrd  K.  B«on. 


llunlila  1  U  Butlsii, 
V.  H.  B.711C, 
Bwban  A  ln«w  Baud, 
Clark  S.  BeudalM, 
daniH  A.  Baekrllh, 
ViUlan  AKhdq  BmW, 
XdOcm  IVwtsr  Bsttt. 
John  Wlltlim  K«M, 
John  Atn-r  Blllinf  •)«;, 
OiO'fH  Hlfkffl  Bird, 
Vrmnk  Anaun  Bl^ialU 
Jonalban  Kdnrdi  Blaaall, 


Chiiila*  Trad  Bradley, 


Mud  nay,  Ha» 

Bolton,  UL 

,««.  Mlrh. 

D.n-ld  Cent 
.-.»■  Yo  k  N, 
n,.uilLu,  ICau. 

\ndover,  Uiu-i 
Jew  Hov.".,0 
CtUuiIii.  III. 


Uol.O. 
t  D.  G. 


^n:e 


ji  vt. 


1,01. 


Cu.e' 

Sabui*,  lo. 
Cha.ur.  Ba*. 
C;.liinibD>,  O. 
OoMntry,  M,  T. 
Ifav  Harsn,  <X 
Varai.n.  N.  V. 
Biddaf.rd.U8. 
•■--I  Wllffll'igtoo.Pa. 

tnpon.O. 

ibridfeiMrt,  llaaa. 

k.  Neb. 
Innr,  U  in. 

Kahaia.  Hnwuii 
WoRciIat.  Um 
BprlngaiM,  Ua 
I'liDUas,  Ulcb. 
Chla^to,  lU. 


Ogm.  U. 
F.  R.O. 


Tarkef. 
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Lerenll  Bndl«r, 

Fla.l.i.  B.  a.ob.1. 
Ort>rfe  WolBotL  Braolu, 

C-.IU'uO,  BunibiiD. 

NulhHn  1..  Burliin, 

Allen  ah..w  uu>l), 
Buoiicl  OUrke  Buahnell, 
Wllllan,  Crr, 

J.dinOh  inb>rl»n  OutUni, 

SEsSi;;:.,.. 

Kdward  a''n»e,    ' 
UiblMW  Andnw  (.'nwfbH, 

Alti'rt  Kariu-KC'l^r, 

Willi™  W.  Cum.. 

Thnni*<  Whitney  D»rllng, 
D^ivlil  r.  li.iili. 
Ed»c  F.  .1..  U,«l.. 
0...il.-.iP.I>-y, 
Th.ia.M  Vr<'>  un  DeLdnt, 

H.'rl»rl  UoKwiile  Deniloir, 
WilltoO-D— .J. 
ChiiilH  A.  DlokioMi., 

William  It.  IfuEim. 
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ADMISSION. 

Dehohikations.  —  Andover  is  "  open  for  the  admission  of  Protestants 
«f  all  denominations  " ;  expected  to  produce  evidence  of  "regular  mem- 
'bership  in  a  church  of  Christ,"  but  "exception  is  made  in  some  cases." 
Bangor  is  "open  to  Protestants  of  every  denomination"  ;  "expected  to 
produce  testimonials  of  their  regular  standing  in  some  Evangelical 
church."  Chicago  is  "open  to  students  of  all  denominations,"  "of  good 
moral  character."  Hartford  expects  candidates  for  admission  to  "  pro- 
duce evidence  that  they  are  members  of  some  Christian  church."  New 
Haven  requires  "membership  in  some  Evangelical  church,  or  other satis- 
iactory  evidence  of  Christian  character";  and  receives  "students  of  every 
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Christian  denomination."  Oakland,  —  "  credible  evidence  of  piety,"  and 
"membership  in  some  Evangelical  church."  Oberlin, — "expected  to 
bring  a  certificate  of  membership  in  some  Evangelical  church.'^ 

Previous  Education.  —  The  Seminaries  require  a  previous  collegiate 
education,  or  evidence  of  sufficient  attainments  to  enable  the  student  suc- 
cessfully to  pursue  all  the  duties  of  the  Theological  course.  Several  of 
the  seminaries,  however,  have  a  **  special  course,"  shorter  or  less  com-, 
plete  than  the  regiiar  Three  Years'  Course,  and  requiring  a  less  extended 
previous  education. 

TERMS  AND  VACATIONS. 

Andover.  —  The  first  term  of  the  present  Seminary  year  ended  on 
Thursday,  March  8,  1877,  followed  by  a  vacation  of  three  weeks.  The 
second  term  commenced  on  Thursday,  March  29,  1877,  and  will  continue 
until  the  Anniversary,  June  28,  1877,  to  be  followed  by  a  vacation  of  nine 
weeks.  The  first  term  of  the  next  Seminary  year  will  begin  on  Thursday, 
Aug.  30,  1877. 

Bangor.  —  One  vacation,  commencing  at  the  Anniversary  (Wednesday, 
June  6,  1877),  and  continuing  until  the  commencement  of  the  next  term 
(Thursday,  Sept.  20,  1877).  A  recess  of  ten  days,  including  the  first  two 
Sabbaths  in  February. 

Chicago  — Two  terms,  the  "  Lecture  Term  "  and  the  "  Reading  Term," 
the  Lecture  Term  commencing  the  Wednesday  succeeding  the  second 
Tuesday  in  September,  and  continuing  until  the  Wednesday  or  Thursday 
succeeding  the  second  Tuesday  in  May;  the  Reading  Term  extending 
from  the  second  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  commencement  of  the  Lecture 
Term,  a  vacation  of  six  weeks  intervening  between  the  close  of  the 
Lecture  Term  and  the  commencement  of  the  Reading  Term.  The 
Lecture  Term  is  to  be  devoted  to  attendance  on  the  regular  exercises 
of  the  Seminary.  The  Reading  Term  is  intended  to  be  passed  by  the 
student  under  the  supervision  of  some  pastor,  under  whose  care  he  may 
pursue  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  Faculty,  while  at  the  same 
time  acquainting  himself  with  the  details  and  practical  duties  of  pastoral 
life.    Anniversary,  last  day  of  the  Lecture  Term. 

The  "Alumni  Institute"  opens  on  the  Tuesday  evening  nearest  the 
20th  of  October,  and  continues  four  days. 

Hartford.  —  One  term  of  study  in  the  year,  which  begins  on  the  third 
Thursday  of  September  and  closes  on  the  fourth  Thursday  of  May. 

New  Haven.  —  There  is  but  one  term  of  study.  The  session  of  1876-7 
commenced  on  Thursday,  Sept.  14,  1876,  and  will  continue  till  the  third 
Thursday  of  May  (May  17),  1877,  when  the  public  Anniversary  is  held. 
The  next  annual  term  will  begin  on  Thursday,  Sept.  13,  1877.  (College 
Library,  80,000  volumes;  Library  of  College  Literary  Societies,  20,000; 
Seminary  Reference  Library,  nearly  2,000.) 
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Oakland.  —  The  year  consists  of  but  one  term,  beginning  with  the 
third  Thursday  in  August  and  ending  with  the  third  Thursday  in  May. 
There  is  a  recess  of  two  weeks  at  the  holidays. 

Oberlin.  —  Terms  and  vacations  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  college. 
Fall  Term  commenced  Tuesday,  Sept  5,  1876;  vacation  commenced 
Saturday,  Nov.  25,  1876.  Spring  Term  commenced  Tuesday,  Feb.  20, 
1877 ;  Spring  Recess  commences  Saturday,  May  12, 1877.  Summer  Term, 
commences  Wednesday,  May  16, 1877;  vacation,  Thursday,  Aug.  9,  1877. 
Anniversary  of  the  Theological  Society,  Thursday,  May  3, 1877.  Address 
to  the  Theological  Alumni,  Friday,  July  27,  1877.  Commencement 
Saturday,  July  28, 1877.  The  next  Fall  Term  commences  Tuesday,  Sept. 
4,  1877.     (College  Library,  15,000  volumes.) 
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CONGREGATIONAL  NECROLOGY. 

[Note.  In  the  July  number  the  vital  statistics  of  all  deceased  ministers  are 
given  in  detail,  hence  in  this  necrological  department,  in  the  case  of  ministers, 
some  statistics  are  designedly  omitted.] 

Rev.  Joseph  Ayer  died  at  Somersville,  Conn.,  Dec.  a6,  1875,  in 
the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in  Stonington  (now 
North  Stonington),  May  19,  1793.  His  parents  were  Joseph  and 
Bridget  (Hull)  Ayer,  both  natives  of  the  same  town.  His  paternal 
ancestors  were  of  the  Puritan  stock  ;  John  Ayer  came  from  England 
as  early  as  1640,  and  settled  in  Salisbury,  Mass. ;  from  thence  he 
removed  to  Haverhill,  where  he  died  in  1657.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  of  the  sixth  generation  in  descent  from  the  original  settler, 
and  bore  the  name  of  both  his  father  and  grandfather.  The  house 
in  which  he  was  born  was  occupied  by  five  generations,  and  is  still 
standing,  though  it  has  now  passed  out  of  the  family  name.  His 
grandfather  and  his  father  were  both  deacons  in  the  same  church, 
and  were  very  exemplary  men. 

His  father  was  a  farmer  through  life,  and  the  son  followed  the 
same  calling  until  he  made  a  public  profession  of  religion  in  March, 
1814.  He  then  immediately  formed  the  purpose  of  preaching  the 
gospel,  and  to  this  end  commenced  preparation  for  college.  He 
studied  successively  with  Rev.  John  Hyde,  of  Preston;  Rev.  Irt 
Hart,  Stonington;  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Nott,  of  Franklin;  completing  his 
studies,  preparatory  to  entering  college,  with  Rev.  T.  Tuttle,  of 
Ledyard.  He  joined  the  Junior  Class  in  Brown  University,  Rhode 
Island,  in  the  fall  of  182 1,  and  was  graduated  in  September,  1823. 
Having  given  all  the  attention  to  Theology  during  his  whole  course 
of  study  which  he  was  able  to,  he  was  licensed  within  the  same  month 
by  the  New  London  Congregational  Association.  He  commenced 
his  ministry  at  North  Stonington,  where  he  remained  thirteen  years, 
thus  proving  that  the  adage  that ''  a  prophet  is  not  without  honor, 
save  in  his  own  country/'  like  most  general  rules,  has  exceptions. 

In  this,  his  first  and  in  some  respects  most  successful  field  of  labor, 
he  was  the  chosen  instrument  in  uniting  two  churches,  both  weak  and 
long  divided,  —  the  Congregational,  and  another,  known  as  "the 
Separatist."  He  preached  to  them  for  a  season  alternately,  when 
they  came  together,  and  have  since  constituted  one  efficient  church. 
He  received  ordination  as  an  evangelist  at  North  Stonington,  June  ^ 
19,  1825,  one  of  his  revered  instructiors.  Dr.  Nott,  preaching  oiw — 
the  occasion.     He  was  never  installed  over  that  people. 
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At  the  time  he  commenced  his  residence  in  Milltown,  a  village 
within  the  bounds  of  his  parish,  there  were  in  that  small  village  ten 
places  in  which  intoxicating  liquors  were  sold  in  larger  or  smaller 
quantities,  —  eight  stores,  and  two  taverns.  Within  a  short  time  he 
was  permitted  to  see  them  all  closed,  or  cleansed  of  the  fumes  of 
alcohol,  —  an  achievement  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of 
the  temperance  reform.  On  Sept.  30,  1837,  he  was  installed  at 
Hanover,  where  he  remained  eleven  years.  Jan.  22,  185 1,  he  was 
installed  at  South  Killingly,  having  labored  as  stated  supply  at  that 
place  more  than  two  years.  He  resigned  his  charge  in  the  spring  of 
i856,  and  in  June,  1857,  was  installed  at  East  Lyme;  with  that  people 
he  remained  until  called  by  the  church  at  Voluntown  and  Sterling. 
Having  served  that  church  as  stated  supply  for  more  than  two 
3^ears,  he  was  invited  to  become  their  pastor,  and  was  installed  May 
II,  1870,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years,  wanting  eight  days. 

Id  this,  his  last  pastorate,  he  continued  to  labor  for  more  than 
£ye  years,  preaching  with  remarkable  mental  freshness  and  vigor 
till  waning  physical  strength  admonished  him  that  the  time  had  come 
to  relieve  himself  of  the  weary  cares  of  the  pastoral  office ;  and  on 
his  birthday.  May  19,  1875,  at  the  age  of  eighty- two,  he  was  dis- 
missed by  a  council  gathered  from  neighboring  churches,  the  council 
bearing  testimony  in  their  result ''  to  his  exemplary  piety,  and  his 
earnest  devotion  to  the  cause  of  his  Master,  and  his  faithful  labor  in 
the  cause  of  temperance  and  other  healthful  reforms." 

Few  men  in  this  age  of  frequent  ministerial  changes  have  been 
so  little  interrupted  in  their  work.  Scarcely  had  his  voice  died  away 
in  one  congregation  until  it  was  heard  in  another,  always  telling  the 
same  **  old,  old  story."  Going  straight  to  the  Bible  to  learn  both 
doctrine  and  duty,  what  he  there  found,  or  thought  he  found,  he 
preached  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  in  words  easily  under- 
stood, not  easily  misunderstood. 

His  type  of  theology  was  that  which  is  called  the  old  school. 
While  very  faithful  and  successful  as  a  preacher  (his  labors  being 
blessed  with  revivals  more  or  less  powerful  in  every  place  where  he 
labored  for  any  length  of  time),  yet  it  was  as  a  pastor  that  he  ob- 
tained the  strongest  hold  upon  the  people.  Preaching  for  the  most 
part  without  writing  (a  necessity  laid  upon  him  by  weakness  of  eyes), 
he  had  more  time  for  pastoral  work  than  most  of  his  brethren  have 
found,  and  he  diligently  improved  it,  carrying  the  message  from 
house  to  house,  thus  reaching  some  whom  his  voice  had  not  reached 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  leaving  an  appropriate  book  or  tract  to  speak 
in  his  absence.    The  death  of  his  only  daughter,  a  life  sorrow,  made 
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him  sensitive  to  the  sufferings  of  the  bereaved,  and  especially  of 
bereaved  parents,  and  his  prayers  in  the  chamber  of  sickness  and 
in  the  house  of  mourning  will  be  remembered  when  his  sermons  are 
forgotten. 

Mr.  Ayer  was  eminently  a  man  of  prayer.  For  years  before  his 
death  he  was  accustomed  to  pray  with  his  wife  morning  and  evening 
and  at  noonday,  and  he  seemed  almost  literally  to  **  pray  without 
ceasing." 

For  a  long  time  he  made  it  his  rule  to  give  one  tenth  of  his 
income  to  charitable  objects,  and  in  some  years  he  gave  even  a  larger 
percentage.  From  his  limited  resources,  he  gave  in  the  aggregate 
between   $8,000  and   $9,000. 

The  end  of  this  good  man  was  emphatically  peace.  Having  fin- 
ished his  work,  he  retired  with  his  wife,  his  faithful  helper  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  to  spend  his  last  days  under  the  roof  of  his  son,  him- 
self a  minister.  Here  he  lived,  exemplifying  the  truth  that  "the 
hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory  if  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness," 
till  sudden  and  severe  sickness  laid  him  upon  his  death-bed.  He 
suffered  much  bodily  pain,  but  his  mind  was  at  peace.  His  last 
intelligible  sentence,  a  few  hours  before  he  *'  fell  asleep "  was, 
"  Almost  home,  praise  the  Lord  I "  —  fit  words  to  express  hb  fore- 
taste of  heaven. 

Mr.  Ayer  married  Miss  Frances  Mary  Rogers,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Rogers,  of  Stoninglon,  Sept.  14,  1825.  Two  children 
were  given  them  during  their  residence  in  North  Stonington,  Charles 
Lathrop,  now  acting  pastor  at  Somersville,  Conn.,  and  Frances 
Amelia,  who  died  in  early  youth  at  Hanover,  greatly  beloved  and 
greatly  lamented,  of  whom  a  brief  memoir,  written  by  her  father,  b 
published  by  the  Congregational  Publishing  Society.  Mrs.  Ayer 
still  lives,  and  in  her  old  age  has  the  consolation  that  she  was  spared 
to  be  a  helpmeet  to  her  husband,  not  only  in  the  ordinary  duties  of 
domestic  life,  but  in  his  official  work,  reading  to  him  hour  after  hour, 
and  by  her  pen  recording  the  thoughts  which  he  wished  to  put  upon 
paper. 

"  Lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,"  in  their  death  they  cannot 
be  long  divided.  t.  l.  &• 

Rev.  Robert  Everett,  d.  d.  —  The  Welsh  Congregational 
churches  throughout  the  United  States  have  sustained  a  great  loss  in 
the  death  of  Dr.  Everett,  who  spent  fifty-two  years  in  America  as 
pastor,  and  thirty-six  of  that  period  as  the  editor  of  the  Cenhadwa 
{Messenger),  a  monthly  theological  periodical,  devoted  to  the  interest 
of  Congregationalism. 
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Robert  Everett  was  born  in  Gronant,  Flintshire,  North  Wales, 
Jan.  2,  1791,  and  died  at  Steuben,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  25,  1875.  Early  in 
life  he  went  to  a  grammar  school  at  Denbigh,  then  to  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  Wrexham,  where  Rev.  Jenkin  Lewis  was  president. 
Though  small  in  stature  and  weak  in  body,  he  was  a  hard  student, 
and  mastered  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages.  He  was 
troubled  with  a  slight  stuttering  or  hesitation,  but  still  he  became  a 
preacher  of  considerable  note  at  a  time  when  Wales  was  blessed 
with  its  world-renowned  preachers,  Christmas  Evans  Williams,  ot 
Wern,  and  others.  There  were  giants  in  the  Welsh  pulpit,  but  still 
Mr.  Everett  shone  among  them  as  a  star  of  considerable  magnitude. 
At  the  close  of  his  collegiate  course  he  was  invited  back  to  Denbigh  as 
the  pastor  of  the  church  there.  He  was  ordained  in  the  year  181 5. 
Shortly  before  this  Dr.  Edward  Williams,  a  native  of  Denbighshire, 
and  Theological  tutor  at  Rotterham,  had  published  his  celebrated 
essay  on  the  **  Equity  of  the  Divine  Government  and  the  Sovereignty 
of  Divine  Grace,"  also  "  An  Examination  of  the  Arminian  System 
and  a  Defence  of  Modern  Calvinism."  The  very  able  works  of  this 
great  thinker  produced  a  deep  impression  on  the  young  ministers  ol 
Wales,  and  caused  them  to  recede  from  the  High  Calvinism,  or  almost 
Antinomian  system,  which  their  fathers  had  taught.  Mr.  Everett 
took  a  lively  part  in  the  discussions  of  these  times,  and  was  acknowl- 
edged as  an  able  and  fair  disputant.  Aug.  28,  18 16,  he  married 
Miss  Roberts,  of  Rosanear,  Denhigh,  who  still  survives  him.  Two 
of  her  brothers  had  emigrated  to  America  and  settled  at  Utica,  N.  Y. 
By  their  solicitation,  as  well  as  the  invitation  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  he  came  over  to  Utica  in  1823.  The  Welsh  Church  then 
though  the  first  organized  in  Utica  (with  the  exception  of  the  Welsh 
Baptist  Church)  was  only  twenty-three  years  old,  dwelling  in  a  small 
tabernacle,  and  few  in  number.  But  in  1826  a  very  powerful  revival 
appeared  in  Utica,  and  Mr.  Everett  received  to  the  church  about 
fifty  new  members.  In  1832  they  were  blessed  with  another  revival ; 
thus  the  church  grew  and  waxed  strong. 

As  soon  as  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  published  his  lectures  on  temperance, 
Mr.  Everett  read  them  and  was  deeply  affected ;  he  went  to  hear  a 
lecture  at  Utica,  and  there  signed  the  pledge.  From  that  moment 
he  did  all  in  his  power,  by  both  tongue  and  pen,  to  favor  and  forward 
the  temperance  cause.  He  wrote  letters  to  his  brethren  in  Wales, 
which  moved  some  of  them  also  to  oppose  the  traffic  in  strong 
drink.  Mr.  Everett  used  the  pulpit  frequently  to  present  the  claims 
of  temperance.  Some  of  his  hearers  would  say,  "  Come  to  church. 
Mr.  Everett  will  treat  us  with  a  cup  of  cold  water."     However,  some 
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of  his  hearers  were  thoroughly  convinced  and  deeply  affected  by  his 
arguments.  A  friend  who  was  present  relates  the  follovring  incident : 
"A  Mrs.  Evans  had  been  converted  in  1826.  Her  husband,  a  well- 
to-do  fanner,  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  keg  of  whiskey  in  the 
house  and  distributing  it  to  the  men,  especially  in  harvest  time. 
One  Sunday  in  the  summer  of  1828  Mrs.  Evans  went  to  church  and 
Mr.  Everett  preached  on  temperance  ;  she  was  greatly  affected,  went 
home,  took  hold  of  the  whiskey-keg,  carried  it  out  of  doors  and 
emptied  the  contents  all  on  the  ground.  The  men  had  to  go  next 
day  and  through  all  the  harvest  without  their  accustomed  drink." 
Can  any  one  point  to  an  earlier  instance  of  the  women's  crusade 
against  whiskey  ?  Mr.  Everett  also  espoused  the  antislavery  cause, 
and  worked  hard  in  it  through  many  trials,  difficulties,  insults,  and 
dangers.  On  one  occasion  the  tail  and  mane  of  his  horse  were 
shorn.  Many  of  his  church  members  were  offended,  and  spoke  pub- 
licly against  him ;  but  he  was  one,  though  proceeding  very  quietly 
and  noiselessly,  that  was  still  very  determined.  So  zealous  was  he 
for  the  liberation  of  the  slave  that  for  some  time  he  and  his  family 
abstained  from  using  tea  and  sugar.  He  was  also  very  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  filthy  habits  of  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco ;  he 
would  talk  to  the  smoker  so  kindly  and  tenderly,  and  yet  so  con- 
vincingly, as  to  make  him  utterly  ashamed  and  confounded  in  his 
presence.  He  did  it  with  ease  and  gracefulness.  Many  times  did 
he,  by  his  kind  and  tender  appeals,  succeed  where  others  who  were 
rougher  and  stronger  failed. 

He  was  very  busy  with  his  pen.  When  in  Wales,  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  he  composed  a  small  catechism,  called  A  Af other's  Gifty 
which  has  always  been  used  and  is  still  very  popular  in  Sabbath 
schools.  He  also  published  a  hymn  book,  which  passed  through 
many  editions  and  is  still  used  by  a  great  many  churches. 

As  an  editor,  he  was  very  cautious  and  tender.  He  would  sel- 
dom allow  any  discussion  in  his  periodical.  His  motto  was  peace 
as  far  as  it  was  consistent  with  holiness  and  justice.  An  eccentric 
minister,  seeing  Dr.  Everett's  portrait  at  Chester,  England,  exclaimed, 
"  Ah,  he  is  John,  the  beloved  disciple !  "  He  appeared  always  mild 
and  serious.  In  1832  or  1833  he  became  the  pastor  of  an  English 
church  at  West  Winfield,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  five  years.  After 
that  he  took  charge  of  the  Welsh  church  at  Steuben,  where  he 
remained  till  the  close  of  his  life.  About  nine  years  ago  he  lost  his 
voice  so  that  he  was  unable  to  preach,  but  he  continued  to  attend  the 
meetings  and  perform  many  pastoral  duties  as  well  as  editing  the 
Cenhadwa  till  the  end.    Being  called  upon  to  officiate  at  a  funeral 
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on  a  very  cold  and  stormy  day,  when  the  snow  was  deep,  he  took 
cold,  which  settled  upon  his  lungs  and  caused  intense  pain,  terminat- 
ing fatally.  He  had  just  passed  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
Rarely  has  one  left  more  friends  and  fewer  enemies  than  he  did.  It 
may  be  said  of  him,  as  John  said  of  Demetrius,  "  He  had  good  report 
of  all  men  and  of  the  truth  itself."  He  was  blessed  with  eleven  chil- 
dren, nine  of  whom  are  still  living. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Everett  was  neither  eloquent  nor  fluent,  but  he 
was  quiet  and  practical,  using  a  great  many  simple  comparisons  and 
appealing  frequently  to  the  conscience  of  his  hearers.  In  his  younger 
days  he  frequently  treated  deep  theological  subjects,  but  in  after  years 
he  took  up  political  and  social  questions.  On  account  of  his  great 
age,  long  pastorate,  strict  principles,  mental  ability,  purity  of  life,  and 
literary  activity,  he  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  Welsh 
Congregationalism  in  America.  R.  Gwesyn  Jones. 

Rev.  Almon  Bradley  Pratt,  who  died  at  Camp  Creek,  Otoe 
County,  Nebraska,  Dec.  28,  1875,  was  born  in  North  Cornwall, 
Conn.,  June  3,  181 2.  He  was  the  fourth  and  youngest  child  of 
Miner  and  Mary  (Mallory)  Pratt. 

He  united  with  the  Congregational  Church  of  North  Cornwall  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Walter  Smith.  He 
had,  however,  been  an  active  Christian  for  several  years  previous. 
His  preparation  for  college  was  made  in  South  Cornwall,  at  the 
school  of  Rev.  E.  W.  Andrews.  Not  far  from  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  he  entered  Yale  College,  which  institution  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  in  the  Freshman  year,  on  account  of  his  health.  He,  however, 
as  health  allowed,  continued  his  studies  until  his  attainments  were 
regarded  as  nearly  equivalent  to  a  college  course.  He  subsequently 
studied  theology  for  a  while  with  the  Rev.  William  Watson  Andrews, 
then  the  beloved  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Kent,  and 
now  an  eminent  minister  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church.  Mr. 
Pratt  retained  through  life  a  peculiar  sense  of  the  Christian  worth 
and  Christian  wisdom  of  this  instructor,  and  cherished  on  his 
account  a  cordial  regard  for  the  admirable  body  of  Christians  with 
which  Mr.  Andrews  is  now  connected,  although  he  never  felt  called 
especially  to  identify  himself  with  it.  He  was  afterwards  for  some 
time  a  member  of  Union  Seminary,  New  York. 

Aug.  II,  1841,  Mr.  Pratt  was  married  to  Miss  Amanda  Rogers, 
daughter  of  Deacon  Noah  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Wilson)  Rogers,  of 
North  Cornwall.  In  the  same  year  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Litchfield  North  Association. 
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The  six  months  before  the  spring  of  1842  were  spent  in  diligent 
study.  He  then  went  to  Michigan,  and  spent  the  summer  of  1842  in 
preaching.  But  old  difficulties  with  his  head  recurred,  and  after 
teaching  one  winter  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  mental  exertion, 
and  employ  himself  in  the  labors  of  the  farm  for  four  years.  The 
health  of  his  family  then  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  return  to  Con- 
necticut, where  he  spent  another  four  years,  teaching  winters  and 
laboring  on  the  farm  summers. 

In  the  spring  of  185 1  he  returned  to  Michigan,  and  took  chaige 
of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Genesee,  Genesee  County,  over 
which  he  presided  for  fourteen  years.  He  was  ordained  April  13, 
1852.  For  several  years  he  had  also  charge  of  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Vienna,  in  the  same  county. 

In  1868  Mr.  Pratt,  with  his  family,  removed  to  Berea,  Kentucky, 
where  he  purchased  a  farm,  and  resided  until  June,  1873.  During 
part  of  the  time  he  travelled  at  the  East  as  financial  agent  for  Berea 
College,  and  for  a  year  was  treasurer  of  the  college. 

Mr.  Pratt  was  through  and  through  a  frontiersman,  or  pioneer. 
He  began  by  this  time  to  find  Michigan  and  Kentucky  too  far  in  the 
centre,  and  longingly  turned  toward  the  heart  of  the  continent,  tbe 
far-distant  Nebraska.  Hither  in  June,  1873,  he  removed,  with  his 
only  son,  and  having  settled  him  on  a  farm,  sought  for  himself  t 
parish  —  his  last  parish,  as  it  proved  —  in  the  rural  settlement  of 
Camp  Creek,  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  State.  Here  he 
labored  faithfully  and  joyfully,  on  a  small  salary  and  among  a  not 
numerous  people,  until  Dec  28,  1875,  when  he  passed  to  his 
reward. 

Mr.  Pratt's  leading  characteristic  was  a  childlike  simplicity  of 
character  and  aim.  This  gave  him  a  peculiar  influence  among  the 
young,  of  whom  he  was  especially  fond.  Hardly  less  prominent  was 
an  intense  sense  of  justice,  and  abhorrence  of  all  crookedness  of 
dealing.  To  the  disposition  sometimes  found  among  good  men,  to 
be  tolerant  of  evil  that  good  may  come,  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
show  the  smallest  indulgence.  Pretensions  to  eminent  Christian  ti 
perience  were  always  inexorably  judged  by  him  according  to  the 
standard  of  an  honest  life,  and  if  they  could  not  abide  this  test,  they 
were  contemptuously  tossed  aside  as  worthy  no  further  attention. 

The  same  love  of  justice  and  truth  governed  his  pulpit  teachings- 
He  had  a  great,  indeed  almost  an  excessive  dislike  of  all  accommo- 
dation of  texts,  of  the  attempt  to  educe  from  them  anything  bat 
what,  accoiding  to  the  meaning  of  the  language  and  the  tenor  o< 
the  context,  they  were  evidently  meant  to  teach.     His  preaching  was 
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not  particularly  expository  in  form,  but  always  rested  upon  this 
endeavor  to  present  the  actual  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God. 

The  results  of  his  labors  w^re  not  striking,  but  steady,  seen  in  a 
gradual  increase  of  the  churches,  and  the  growth  of  character  ne- 
cessarily ensuing  upon  an  unfaltering  presentation  of  the  standard  of 
Christian  faith  and  righteousness. 

His  last  sickness  was  consumption,  complicated  with  dropsy  of  the 
heart.  His  sufferings  toward  the  end  were  intense,  and  so  were  his 
longings  for  release ;  but  his  faith  and  submission  remained  unwaver- 
ing. About  the  last  words  that  could  be  made  out  were,  "  I  bow  my- 
self into  the  Will,''  and  thus  passed  on  high,  a  good  and  faithful  man. 

Mr.  Pratt  leaves  a  widow  and  three  children,  —  a  son  and  two 
daughters,  the  children  being  all  married.  c.  0.  s. 

Mrs.  Catharine  (Haynes)  Smith,  wife  of  Elijah  P.  Smith,  of 
Dannlle,  Iowa,  died  in  that  town,  Sept.  24,  1875.  She  was  born  in 
Willsburgh,  Virginia,  Sept.  12, 1828,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Daniel 
H.  and  Sarah  (Walker)  Haynes.  She  made  a  public  profession  of 
religion  at  an  early  age,  uniting  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  March  20,  1850,  she  was  married  to  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  and 
united  with  the  Congregational  Church  of  Wayne,  Iowa,  of  which 
her  husband  became  pastor  four  years  later. 

For  the  fourteen  years  her  husband  labored  in  this  home  mission- 
ary field  she  strove  with  indefatigable  zeal  to  lighten  his  burdens  and 
make  their  home  a  centre  of  Christian  influence.  In  1868  her  hus- 
band became  pastor  of  the  self-sustaining  church  of  Danville,  Iowa, 
where  in  this  wider  field  of  usefulness  she  toiled  with  undiminished 
fidelity  till  the  summons  came. 

Having  lost  their  only  child  in  infancy,  her  sympathies  became 
deeply  enlisted  in  the  children  of  the  parish.  Both  at  Wayne  and 
Danville  she  had  charge  of  the  infant  class  in  the  Sabbath  school^ 
which  position  she  maintained  till  her  death. 

Her  cheerful,  ungrudging  hospitality  made  her  house,  to  many  a 
weary  missionary,  a  second  home.  Her  good  sense,  sound  judgment, 
and  practical  wisdom,  happily  blended  with  a  quick  sympathy  and 
large  benevolence,  fitted  her  in  an  eminent  degree  for  the  sphere  to 
which  she  was  called. 

At  the  last  she  fully  realized  the  approach  of  death,  left  tender 
messages  for  many  of  her  friends  by  name,  expressed  great  desire 
for  a  revival  of  religion  in  the  parish,  gave  her  husband  a  last 
embrace,  saying,  "God  will  support  you,"  and  was  forever  with  her 
Saviour.  j.  w.  p. 
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Mrs.  Mary  Jane  (Melville)  Tolman,  youngest  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Lydia  W.  Melville,  was  born  in  Nelson,  N.  H.,  Nov.  17, 
1831;  was  married  to  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Tolman,  Sept.  15,  1856,  the 
ceremony  being  performed  by  her  aged  pastor,  Rev.  Gad  Newell ; 
and  died  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Aug.  21, 1875. 

Mrs.  Tolman  was  a  woman  of  rare  and  beautiful  character.     Her 
youth  gave  promise  of  usefulness,  which  her  married  life  fulfilled. 
Her  genial  and  cheerful  disposition  helped  over  many  a  difficulty ; 
and  her  industry,  sagacity,  and  economy  were  displayed  in  all  her 
household  arrangements.     Though  possessed  of  abundant  pecuniary 
means  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  personal  wants  and  gratify  her  benev- 
olent intentions,  yet  she  practised  a  careful  economy  in  the  disburse- 
ment of  funds.     She  obtained  her  education,  which  was  excellent  for 
her  day,  at  the  Academy  at  Keene,  N.  H.,  and  at  the  Ladies'  Semi- 
nary at  West  Townsend,  Mass.     Her  naturally  quick  penetration  of 
mind  was  early  matured,  and  discipline  gave  culture   to   naturally 
brilliant  powers  that  she  possessed  in  a  large  degree.     Her  home 
life  at  Nelson  was  one  of  ease  and  peculiar  charm,  but  she  gave  it  up 
for  the  parsonage  at  Wilmington,  Mass.,  to  which  she  went  as  a  bride  j 
to  this  country  parish  she  was  cordially  welcomed  by  a  loving  people, 
who  early  and  always  gave  their  pastor's  wife  their  sympathy  and 
love.     When  the  health  of  her  husband  failed  she  cheerfully  went, 
with  him  to  another  field,  and  while  he  lived  devoted  herself  tc 
giving  cheer  and  encouragement  to  him,  laboring  under  the  weigh 
of  great  mental  depression.     When  his  life  ended  so  suddenly  an 
sadly,  she  gathered  together  her  effects,  and  taking  her  two  father! 
children  went  to  Manchester  to  reside,  in  order  that  her  child 
might  have  the  benefit  of  the  excellent  schools  of  that  city. 

Mrs.  Tolman  had  been  an  invalid  for  many  years,  but  within 
year  of  her  death  her  disease  assumed  a  new  form,  and  she  felt  shi 
could  not  long  survive  Contrary  to  all  expectations  of  friends,  sh 
became  more  cheerful,  and  awaited  the  hour  of  departure  with  th 
delightful  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality.  With  sweet  resignatioiE""^^ 
she  passed  away,  committing  her  children  to  the  care  of  God  and  tc— -*> 
the  charge  of  friends.  Hers  was  an  earnest  and  cheerful  type  or  -^^ 
piety  that  greatly  aided  her  husband  in  his  work;  and  though  she  ¥ra^^s^ 
so  long  an  invalid,  yet  she  was  enabled  to  do  much  for  the  genera  — ^ 
good  of  the  society  over  which  her  beloved  husband  presided.  Shi 
stretched  out  a  generous  hand  to  the  poor,  and  found  an  especij 
delight  in  ministering  to  the  needy.  While  in  life  she  did  "what  sh^ 
could,"  and  at  last  passed  away  in  peace.  G.  D. 
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Rev.  Horace  Toothaker,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Eleanor  Tooth- 
aker,  was  born  in  Oldtown,  Me.,  Feb.  12,  1832,  and  died  at  Albany, 
Ga.,  March  i,  1875,  aged  forty-three  years.  When  three  years  of 
age  his  parents  removed  to  Holden,  Me.,  where  his  mother  died 
shortly  after.  Under  the  faithful  ministrations  of  a  step-mother  he 
early  manifested  an  eager  thirst  for  knowledge  and  marked  intellect- 
ual ability. 

Hopefully  converted  in  his  boyhood,  he  resolved  upon  an  educa- 
tion for  the  ministry.  He  took  a  preparatory  course  at  Meriden, 
N.  H.,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1855  entered  Dartmouth  College. 
Pecuniary  considerations  caused  him  to  abandon  college  at  the  close 
of  his  Junior  year.  He  taught  a  year  at  Athol,  Mass.,  and  then 
entered  Bangor  Seminary,  graduating  in  1861. 

He  was  ordained  without  settlement  at  Boothbay,  Me.,  Sept  5, 
1861,  and  labored  with  the  Congregational  Church  at  the  centre  of 
that  town  three  years.  Receiving  a  call  from  the  Congregational 
Church  of  New  Sharon,  Me.,  he  was  installed  over  it  Oct  19,  1864, 
and  remained  nearly  eight  years,  being  dismissed  Sept  3, 1872,  He 
then  removed  to  Deering,  Me.,  where  he  labored  one  year  with  the 
Congregational  Church,  and  was  then  permanently  laid  aside  from 
preaching  by  failing  health. 

In  the  autumn  of  1874  he  went  to  Arlington,  Ga.,  hoping  to  be 
benefited  by  a  winter's  sojourn  in  a  milder  climate.  He  had  started 
northward  when  he  was  arrested  by  the  hand  of  death  at  Albany, 
Ga.     His  disease  was  pulmonary  consumption. 

The  place  of  his  chief  and  most  successful  labors  was  New  Sharon, 
Me.,  where,  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  was  a  revival  that 
added  upwards  of  forty  members  to  the  church  by  profession. 
During  the  late  civil  war  he  labored  as  delegate  of  the  United  States 
Christian  Commission  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  with  much  det- 
riment to  his  health.  From  disease  there  contracted  his  labors  were 
repeatedly  interrupted  in  New  Sharon. 

Mr.  Toothaker  was  a  man  of  persevering  industry,  scholarly  tastes 
and  habits,  and  of  marked  integrity  and  force  of  character.  As  a 
preacher  he  had  a  clear,  vigorous  style,  and  a  direct,  earnest,  impres- 
sive manner ;  as  a  pastor,  he  was  genial,  affable,  fond  of  children, 
strong  in  his  sympathies  and  attachments,  and  greatly  beloved ;  and 
as  a  citizen,  interested  in  all  good  things,  and  very  highly  esteemed. 
Versatile  and  ingenious  in  plans  and  methods,  resolute,  energetic, 
and  richly  endowed  in  mind  and  heart,  his  loss  is  deeply  and  widely 
felt  J.  w.  H.  B. 
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LITERARY  REVIEW. 

THEOLOGICAL    AND   REUGIOUS. 

The  Problem  of  Problems^  is  a  strong  book  from  a  clear  and  able 
thinker,  but  not  without  some  faults.  With  all  its  faults,  it  is  one  of 
those  books  which  gives  assurance  that  much  which,  in  these  latter 
years,  has  been  honored  and  trumpeted  abroad  under  the  sacred  name  of 
science  will  never  be  accepted  by  the  most  thoughtful  minds  of  the  race,— 
simply  because  it  is  not  science.  True  science  is  always  and  everywhere 
to  be  reverently  acknowledged  ;  he  who  fights  against  it  is  guilty  of  the 
greatest  folly ;  but  when  that  high  and  noble  word  is  takea,  as  it  now 
often  is,  and  applied  to  some  loose,  spongy  style  of  thinking,  to  vague  and 
rambling  conceptions  and  systems  of  the  universe,  not  constructed  by 
any  proper  induction  of  facts,  but  let  loose  upon  the  world  from  some 
dreamy  and  imaginative  brain,  science  itself  is  utterly  dishonored  in  the 
process,  and  its  ancient  glories  are  trailed  in  the  dust. 

Perhaps  as  able  a  chapter  as  any  in  the  book  is  the  first,  entitled 
**  Statement  of  the  Problem."    We  have  never,  so  fer  as  we  recollect, 
seen  this  primary  question  so  adequately  set  forth.     As  we  read,  we  have 
a  feeling  almost  of  contempt  when  we  survey  the  greatness  of  the  field, 
and  remember  with  what  a  flippant  air  many  modern  writers  glide  over  it 
Here  are  questions  in  the  purely  physical  department,  in  the  realm  of 
chemical  affinities  and  the  like,  which  we  are  sure  no  materialist  has  ever 
answered,  and  some  which  he  has  hardly  even  considered.      When  we 
turn  to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  side,  questions  of  far  greater  mag- 
nitude arise,  and  to  say  that  pure  materialism  has  ever  answered  them,  or 
can  answer  them,  is  simply  an  insult  to  the  understanding  of  mankind. 
When  a  man  like  Tyndall  chooses  to  say,  as  in  that  famous  sentence  o£ 
his  which  our  author  has  quoted,  that  "  not  alone  the  wonderful  and  ex- 
quisite mechanism  of  the  human  body,  but  the  mind  itself,  —  emotio 
intelligence,  and  will,  —  were  once  latent  in  a  fiery  cloud.    At  the  presen 
moment  all  our  philosophy,  all  our  poetry,  all  our  science,  all  our  art, 
Plato,  Shakespeare,  Newton,  and  Raphael,  are  potential  in  the  fires  o; 
the  sun,"  the  thinking  world  understands  that,  from  any  knowledge  whic 
he  possesses,  he  is  no  more  entitled  to  make  such  an  audacious  utteran 
than  if  he  were  the  merest  ploughboy.     It  is  simply  a  defiance  of  common 
sense  uttered  in  the  sacred  name  of  science. 

This  book  is  well  fitted  to  bring  such  philosophers  to  their  wits,  to  gi 
them  something  to  do,  —  some  questions  to  answer  which  are  to 
answered  rationally,  and  not  in  that  ex  cathedra  style  now  so  common.^ 
The  world  will  not  always  live  upon  chaff,  and  a  good  many  of  our  mod- 
ern philosophers  are  now  sternly  called  to  show  the  reason   of  their 
reasonings. 
The  body  of  the  work  contains  six  chapters,  of  which  the  following  are 

^  See  Chase  and  Hall,  Cincinnati,  O.,  p.  336. 
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the  titles:  (i)  "Statement  of  the  Problem";  (2)  "Data  that  must  be 
used  in  solving  the  Problem  and  in  testing  the  Solution  "j  (3)  *<  Various 
Solutions  of  the  Problem";  (4)  "Relations  of  Religion  and  Science  and 
of  the  Various  Hypotheses  of  Evolution  ";  (5)  "  Fallacies  and  Failures  of 
Evolution,  Hypotheses,  and  Solutions ";  and  (6)  "  The  Theistic  Solu- 
tion." Besides  these,  there  are  two  supplementary  chapters  and  a 
copious  Appendix. 

Of  the  author  of  this  book  we  know  little,  but  we  are  impressed  with 
the  high  quality  of  his  work.  It  ought  to  be  widely  read  by  the  men  who 
ought  to  read  it.  Perhaps  it  is  too  extended.  It  deals  considerably  in 
repetitions,  but  does  so  designedly,  as  the  sure  way  of  lodging  its  argu- 
ments in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Sometimes  the  sentences  are  too 
sweeping,  as  when  he  says,  in  Chap.  VI,  "  All  atheists  are  believers  of  the 
theory  [Darwin's  Evolution],  and  nearly  all  believers  of  the  theory  are 
atheists."  We  know  many  men  who  seem  to  accept  Darwin,  and  yet 
would  utterly  scout  the  idea  that  they  are  atheists,  or  atheistic  in  their 
tendencies.  Perhaps  they  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  be  logically  consistent, 
but  they  would  stoutly  deny  that  they  are. 

There  are  many  passages  in  the  book  that  are  not  well  considered, 
and  which  lack  in  dignity.  The  typographical  errors  also  are  numerous, 
especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  volume  ;  in  the  Appendix  they  abound. 
No  publisher  ought  to  allow  such  mistakes,  because  they  lie  open  plainly 
to  any  ordinary  reader,  and  were  undoubtedly  mistakes,  not  of  the  writer, 
but  of  the  proof-reader.  With  all  these  drawbacks,  the  book  is  a  strong 
one,  and  the  style  of  reasoning  is  unusually  fresh  and  vigorous.  We 
should  like  to  see  any  materialist  or  evolutionist  attempt  to  answer  it  by 
£ur  argument. 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin^^  by  Principal  Tulloch,  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  much-vexed  doctrine  on  which  it  treats.  It  consists  of 
six  lectures,  delivered  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrew  in  Scotland. 
These  lectures  seem  to  have  excited  unusual  interest  in  the  delivery, 
which  is  just  what  we  should  suspect  from  their  perusal. 

The  author  has  pursued  the  historic  method  in  the  development  of  his 
subject  In  the  first  lecture  he  treats  of  the  question  of  sin  in  relation  to 
modem  schools  of  thought.  He  clears  away  the  rubbish  heaped  up  by 
materialistic  scientists,  and  shows  that  man  is  in  his  true  idea  a  spiritual 
being,  belonging  to  a  sphere  above  nature.  Metaphysics  —  the  science 
which  transcends  nature  —  must  be  called  in,  or  a  rational  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  of  human  life  is  impossible. 

The  second  lecture  is  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  mere  natural  religion 
in  its  relation  to  the  question  of  moral  evil.  He  shows  that  this  question 
is  as  old  as  humanity  itself.  Beginning  with  the  rudest  conception  of 
evil  in  prehistoric  and  savage  races,  he  comes  down  to  the  religion  of 
ancient  Egypt  and   Phoenicia  and  to  the  Vedic  and  Hellenic  mythol- 

^  See  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  p.  333. 
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ogies.  The  first  definite  growth  of  a  moral  conception  of  evil  he  finds  in 
Zoroastrianism,  who^e  author  lived  at  least  from  600  to  1,000  years  before 
Christ.  This  system  is  a  distinctly  conceived  dualism,  in  which  man  is 
represented  as  surrounded  by  good  and  evil  spirits,  ranged  imder  their 
respective  leaders,  Ormuzd,  the  Holy-Minded,  and  Ahriman,  the  £vil- 
Minded. 

The  highest  development  of  the  antagonism  of  moral  good  and  evil 
reached  in  the  pagan  world  was  seen  in  the  Greek  tragedy.  "  Behind  all 
the  activities  of  life  and  all  the  play  of  dramatic  passion  which  compose 
this  tragedy,  there  is  a  stern  background  of  righteousness  which  will  by 
no  means  clear  the  guilty";  yet  "deep  and  sad, tender  and  pathetic, as 
are  its  pictures  of  human  life  and  heroic  duty,  the  idea  of  evil  which  enters 
into  it  so  largely  is  far  short  of  the  idea  of  sin  which  emerges  on  the  very 
threshold  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures." 

In  the  third  lecture  the  author  takes  up  the  Old  Testament  view  of  sin. 
"  Here,"  he  says,  "  we  find  ourselves  in  a  very  different  atmosphere  from 
that  pervading  the  pagan  world."  "  We  have  left  nature  far  behind,  and 
are  in  front  of  a  human  Will.**  He  finds  "  the  essential  background  to  the 
idea"  of  sin  in  the  first  prohibition  given  to  man,  Gen.  ii,  17.  This  back- 
ground he  thus  unfolds  :  "  We  have  (i)  the  Divine  Will ;  (2)  the  expres- 
sion of  this  Will  in  a  divine  command  or  law ;  and  (3)  a  creaturely  will,  the 
subject  of  the  law."  From  the  narrative  of  the  fall  of  man  he  adduces  the 
following  propositions  :  — 

(a.)  Evil  is  not  something  outside  of  us,  but  essentially  something  in 
us. 

(^.)  Evil  is  not  only  from  within,  a  revolt  of  the  self-will  against  the 
divine  will,  but  it  is  a  self-rejection  of  an  order  which  is  felt  to  be  wise 
and  good. 

(^.)  All  this  is  more  clearly  evident  from  the  idea  of  death  associated 
with  the  picture. 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  a  critical  examination  of  the  various 
Hebrew  words  denoting  sin  or  moral  evil,  and  finds  them  all  —  seven  or 
more  —  to  "  imply  a  moral  significance  ;  in  other  words,  they  connect  the 
idea  of  sin  with  a  human  personality." 

From  these  various  particulars,  and  others  mentioned,  the  author  draws 
the  conclusion  that  sin,  in  the  Hebrew  conception  of  it,  was  "  not  merely 
individual,  but  diffusive.  Having  once  entered  into  human  nature,  it 
becomes  a  part  of  it,  an  hereditary  taint,  passing  from  generation  to 
generation,  often  with  accelerated  force."  Also,  "  it  is  connected  with  a 
power  or  powers  of  evil  outside  of  man,  the  character  [nature  ?]  and  in- 
fluence of  which  are  as  yet  but  dimly  revealed.  Evil  is  also  connected 
with  the  will  of  Jehovah  as  the  supreme  source  of  all  energy  and  all 
events."  Yet  '*the  essential  idea  of  evil  in  the  Hebrew  mind  was  so  fu 
from  associating  itself  with  the  Divine  Will  that  its  special  note  or  charac- 
teristic was  opposition  to  this  Will."  The  Old  Testament  "  never  fails  to 
set  forth  sin  as  springing  out  of  the  depths  of  human  personality  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  divine." 
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Having  thus  laid  the  foundation  deep  and  broad,  the  author  proceeds  in 
the  last  three  lectures  to  treat  of  the  distinctively  Christian  doctrine  of  sin, 
as  contained  especially  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  He 
recognizes  the  same  moral  atmosphere  in  the  Old  Testament  as  in  the 
New.  He  says,  "In  approaching  the  present  aspect  of  our  subject,  we  are 
met  at  the  outset  not  only  with  the  accumulated  moral  experience  derived 
from  the  Old  Testament,  but  moreover  with  a  new  or,  at  least,  more 
clearly  developed  background  of  evil."  The  exceptional  activity  of  the 
demoniacal  agencies  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  is  familiar  to  every  reader 
of  the  Bible  ;  yet  the  idea  of  such  a  power  as  the  Prince  of  the  Demons 
in  the  New  Testament  is  clearly  discriminated  from  the  evil  principle  of 
the  Persian  religion.  The  former  "  has  no  control  of  man  save  through 
his  own  yielding  ;  the  latter  is  a  twin-spirit  with  the  good  power,  appar- 
ently coequal  and  no  less  concerned  than  the  good  in  the  production  of 
the  world."  The  author  specifies  various  particulars  worthy  of  notice  in 
our  Lord's  representation  of  sin.  i.  "He  intensifies  the  Old  Testament 
idea  of  it  as  deviation  from  ox  transgression  of  law  y  2.  "The  concep- 
tion of  God  as  the  giver  of  the  law,  and  hence  of  sin  as  personal  disobe- 
dience against  its  Author  is  more  clearly  brought  out."  3.  "  There  is  a 
clearer,  if  not  a  wholly  new,  revelation  made  of  the  divine.  The  Right  that 
rules  our  lives  is  at  the  same  time  the  Love  that  guides  them."  Hence, 
**  as  love  is  self-forgetfulness  in  God,  sin  is  self-assertion  against  Him. 
Let  the  outside  be  stripped  away,  this  core  remains  ;  and  this  it  is,  or  the 
self-will  in  an  attitude  of  hostile  erection  to  the  divine,  which  is  essentially 
sin."  4.  Our  Lord  characterizes  sin  "  not  merely  in  act  and  in  essence, 
but  as  a  condition  and  tendency  of  humanity.  Man  not  only  sins,  but  he 
is  a  sinner  naturally.  It  is  his  nature  and  disposition  to  sin."  Sin  *  Ms 
not  merely  an  act,  but  a  state  which  clings  to  the  race  ;  a  tendency  lying 
in  our  nature,  and  which  is  constantly  coming  forth  into  action."  5.  Sin 
*'  is  closely  associated  with  frightful  forms  of  physical  malady  and  human 
imhappiness."  6.  "  Sin  which  thus  belongs  to  our  nature  and  cleaves  to 
it  so  terribly,  is  necessarily  universal."  7.  Yet  man  "  is  nowhere  "  in  the 
Gospels  **  represented  as  nothing  but  a  sinner." 

Passing,  then,  to  the  doctrine  of  sin  as  developed  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul,  he  says,  "  The  main  points  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  will  arrange 
themselves  naturally  under  three  successive  heads  :  ist,  the  universality 
of  sin  ;  2d,  the  nature  or  seat  of  sin  ;  and  3d,  the  effects  or  consequences 
of  sin."  On  the  second  head  he  says,  "  The  seat  of  sin,  with  St.  Paul,  is 
the  flesh,"  —  representing  "  the  whole  of  human  nature  in  its  estrangement 
from  the  divine,  all  the  activities  of  body  and  mind  with  which  fallen  man  is 
capable  of  opposing  the  divine."  Under  the  third  head,  "  the  effects  of  sin 
are  viewed  by  the  apostle  under  two  aspects, —  the  one  in  the  main  subjec- 
tive, the  other  objective.  The  general  name  by  which  he  describes  the  for- 
mer is  death,^^  And  this  same  "  word  seems  also  sometimes  to  point  to  the 
objective  relation  which  all  sin  bears  to  God,  as  when  it  is  said  that  deaths 
or  a  state  of  condemnation,  hath  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have 
sinned."    (Rom.  v,  12.) 
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We  come  now  to  the  closing  lecture,  in  which  the  author  takes  up  "  The 
Doctrine  of  Original  Sin."  At  the  outset  he  utters  a  protest  against 
reading  St  Paul  only  through  the  interpretations  of  Augustine.  "  St. 
Paul  is  too  great  a  figure  even  to  stand  behind  St.  Augustine,  and  his 
thought,  in  all  its  bearings,  is  to  be  caught  if  possible  in  its  original  fresh- 
ness and  fire.''  Besides  the  *' doctrine  of  experience/'  as  developed  under 
the  three  heads  just  named,  there  is  **  a  philosophy  of  the  subject  which,  in 
part,  at  least,  transcends  experience.  Sin  is  not  only  in  human  nature, 
but  it  is  an  hereditary  characteristic  of  it."  "  Man  is  a  sinner,  not  merely 
by  the  fact  that  he  deliberately  chooses  the  evil  rather  than  the  good,  but 
because  his  nature  is  evil  or  has  inherited  evil  properties."  "  Sin  has  prop- 
agated itself  from  generation  to  generation  and  from  race  to  race."  But 
more  than  this,  *•"  sin  is,  with  him,  not  merely  transmitted  to  us,  as  all  our 
qualities  must  be  transmitted,  but  it  comes  to  us  by  definite  passage  from 
the  sin  of  Adam  as  the  prototype  and  representative  of  our  race^  [The 
italics  are  the  author's.]  "  Through  his  one  act  of  sin,  Adam  not  only  fell 
himself,  but  the  line  of  spiritual  integrity  was  broken  in  him.  The  flaw 
extended  to  the  race."  "  Sin  passed  to  us  from  Adam,  and  death  from 
sin."  Adam  was  "  the  type  or  representative  of  the  whole  line."  His 
**  act  was  fatal  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  all  who  followed  him.  All 
mankind  fell  with  him  into  the  death  which  he  had  incurred,  {a)  This 
t}'pical  character  of  Adam,  {b  )  the  descent  of  spiritual  depravity  from 
him,  and  {c)  the  fatal  character  Of  the  results  which  followed  not  only 
for  himself  but  for  his  posterity,  in  other  words,  the  judicial  character  of" 
these  results  in  their  downward  passage,  are  all  ideas  more  or  less  in* 
volved  in  the  passage.     [Rom.  v,  12."] 

Under  (a)  above,  he  says,  St.  Paul  **  has  a  profound  feeling  of  the  unity 
of  the  race,  and  of  this  unity  Adam  is  a  type  or  symbol.  His  act  is  there- 
fore more  than  his  own  act.  It  has  consequences  not  merely  of  historical 
sequence,  but  of  representative  meaning."  Under  (^),  "  It  is  not  merely 
natural  dispositions  that  have  come  from  Adam, —  it  is  sin,  an  inward 
depravity,  a  will  enfeebled  for  all  that  is  good  and  prone  to  all  that  is 
evil."  The  transmission  of  sin  is,  with  him,  not  a  mere  accumulation  of 
evil  dispositions  and  tendencies,  but  "an  injury  in  the  will  or  moral  power." 
Under  (^),  **  This  injury  is  characterized  by  him  as  deaths  "  It  seems 
plain  that  the  apostle  connects  death  in  every  case  with  the  personal  com- 
mission of  sin.  The  death  which  has  passed  upon  all  men  is  not  merely  a 
death  on  account  of  Adam's  sin,  but  on  account  of  their  own  sins.  Death 
is  everywhere  the  evidence  of  sin."  "  The  true  relation  "  of  sin  and  death 
"is  (i)  Adam's  sin;  (2)  our  sin;  (3)  death  cleaving  necessarily  to 
both."  "  Plainly  it  was  in  the  mind  of  the  apostle  that  we  suffer  directly 
from  Adam's  sin,  not  merely  in  the  loss  of  spiritual  faculty  and  divine 
good,  which  we  would  otherwise  have  possessed,  but  in  definite  punish- 
ment. God  deals  with  the  race  judicially  on  account  of  it  as  a  sinful  race." 
"  The  punishment  of  wrong-doing  descends  far  beyond  the  wrong-doer." 
"  If  it  be  true  that  sin  is  always  personal,  and  God  will  render  unto  every 
man  according  to  his  works,  it  is  no  less  true  that  all  sin  is  difiusive,  and 
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carries  with  it  a  train  of  endless  consequences,  many  of  them  of  a  strictly 
penal  character."  Yet  "we  know  that  the  Right  and  Good  form  the 
true  law  of  our  being,  to  which  we  are  truly  bound,  and  not  the  wrong  or 
the  evil  which  yet  so  often  binds  us."  "  We  are  bound,  and  yet  we  are 
free  ;  we  are  sharers  in  original  sin,  and  yet  we  ourselves  are  sinners  ;  in- 
heritors of  evil,  and  yet  voluntarily  evil-doers.  We  may  be  unable  to  co- 
ordinate the  two  sides  of  our  experience,  but  this  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  acknowledge  the  one  side  as  well  as  the  other." 

In  conclusion,  we  heartily  commend  this  work  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  theological  or  anthropological  science.  It  is  characterized  by  great  fair- 
ness and  by  profound  research.  None  can  rise  from  its  careful  perusal 
without  being  quickened  and  benefited  by  it. 

The  record  oi  Fifty  Years  with  the  Sabbath  Schools ^^  which  Mr.  Bullard 
gives  us,  has  substantial  value.  It  reflects  clearly  the  character  of  the 
man  and  the  quality  of  the  work  which,  as  secretary  and  editor,  he  has  so 
long  been  doing.  He  has  held  an  important  position  in  the  service  of  our 
churches,  and  he  has  been  very  diligent  and  faithful  to  his  own  ideal  in 
that  service.  It  is  easy  to  form  a  different  and,  some  will  say,  a  higher 
ideal  of  what  that  work  might  have  been.  Contrasts  are  often  drawn  be- 
tween Congregationalists  and  other  denominations  unfavorable  to  our- 
selves in  the  matter  of  our  Sabbath-school  agencies,  policy,  and  progress. 
If  the  point  of  such  criticism  has  sometimes  been  aimed  at  the  veteran 
secretary,  there  has  perhaps  been  justice  in  the  reply  of  his  friends,  that 
he  has  been  abreast  with  the  spirit  and  demands  of  our  churches,  and  that 
they  would  not  have  tolerated  a  more  positive  and  dogmatic  leadership,  or 
given  it  the  needful  support.  There  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  on 
that  point  But  without  any  criticism  of  the  past,  we  do  believe  that  the 
times  and  the  churches  demand  of  our  publishing  Society  a  broader,  higher 
quality  of  service  in  the  future,  and  that  our  churches  would  welcome  the 
accession  to  its  forces  of  some  man  capable  of  inspiring,  organizing,  and 
leading  our  Sabbath-school  forces  to  better  results.  If  we  have  not  room 
for  such  a  man,  we  should  make  it  Whether  his  place  now  would  be  with 
the  publishing  Society,  or,  by  the  new  departure  which  commits  our  Sab- 
bath-school work  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  in  connection  with 
that  organization,  or  whether  the  work  is  really  broad  enough  to  demand 
two  men  —  one  as  editor  and  another  as  an  active  field-agent  —  are  ques- 
tions of  policy  worthy  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Bullard^s  book  is  not  a  history,  but  it  contains  much  of  historical 
material,  and  is  an  important  contribution.  It  is  not  a  logical  discussion 
of  Sabbath-school  philosophy,  but  it  furnishes  material  for  such  discus- 
sion. Its  structure  is  rather  miscellaneous,  more  so  in  fact  than  in  appear- 
ance, and  many  of  its  anecdotes  and  incidents  would  be  as  well  placed 
under  different  heads.  But  as  a  whole,  it  is  richly  worthy  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  Sabbath-school  workers.  We  hope  it  will  have  a  wide  circulation 
among  them  ;  and  we  are  sure  the  reading  of  it  must  stimulate  them  to 
more  intelligent,  prayerful,  and  effective  labor  in  this  important  field« 

^  See  Lockwood,  Brooks  &  Co.,  p.  85. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

An  Introduction  to  Political  Economy^  by  Prof.  Arthur  Latham  Perry, 
LL.  D.,  of  Williams  College,  is  designed  as  a  briefer  and  more  elementary 
discussion  of  the  subject  than  the  Elements^  etc.,  by  the  same  author, 
published  in  1866,  which  has  reached  its  fourteenth  edition.  Prof.  Perry 
is  an  earnest  and  fearless  exponent  of  the  doctrines  of  free  trade,  and  the 
large  sale  of  his  previous  work  indicates  the  increasing  prevalence  of  these 
doctrines  in  the  instruction  given  by  our  schools  and  colleges. 

The  work  before  us  treats,  in  as  many  chapters,  of  value,  production, 
commerce,  money,  credit,  and  taxation.  The  style  is  animated,  and  suffi- 
ciently rhetorical  to  suggest  the  lecture-room  rather  than  illustrate  the 
calmly  scientific  treatise. 

Very  much  may  be  said  truly  and  fairly  on  the  question  of  free  trade  and 
protection.  It  is  not  a  question  of  vital  ethics,  but  one  of  expediency 
solely.  It  has  no  aspect  which  affords  legitimate  ground  for  the  heat,  the 
passion,  the  invective,  the  "  scorn  "  with  which  this  book  is  so  highly 
flavored,  but  demands  and  is  entitled  to  just  the  same  treatment  as  other 
questions  of  political  economy.  It  was  treated  in  this  way  by  Adam  Smith, 
the  founder  of  the  doctrine  of  free  trade,  and  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  its 
greatest  apostle  ;  and  in  this  mode  it  was  generally  treated  until  British 
manufacturers  became  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  losing  a  large  market 
in  the  United  States,  and  infused  a  different  temper  into  the  discussion. 

All  communities  suffer  from  the  presence  and  irrepressible  activity  of  a 
class  of  men  whose  brains  are  so  constructed  that  ideas  can  only  pass 
through  them  single  file.  They  see  no  truth  as  part  of  the  constellation  to 
which  it  belongs  ;  no  one  attended  by  its  satellites  even.  Each  truth  in 
turn  fills  the  entire  cerebrum.  Such  was  Sulla,  such  Robespierre ;  such 
was  the  school  of  Virginia  statesmen,  such  the  Garrisonian  school  of  aboli- 
tionists. Such  persons  can  admit  no  qualification  of  any  idea,  whether 
in  the  region  of  abstract  thought  or  in  social  problems. 

There  is  no  open  sea  of  human  thought  where  such  men  come  to  more 
hopeless  shipwreck  than  in  that  of  political  economy.  Social  conditions 
are  so  myriad-formed,  legitimate  interests  so  conflicting,  that  any  abstract 
truth,  moving  amid  the  throng,  may  be  likened  to  one  threading  his  way 
through  a  compact  crowd,  now  swerving  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left,  and 
anon  retracing  his  steps,  in  search  of  a  point  where  the  crowd  is  less  impen- 
etrable. These  people  solve  the  problem  by  mounting  an  engine  and 
driving  straight  through  the  compact  mass,  crushing  all  who  stand  in  their 
line  of  movement. 

Free  and  unrestricted  trade  is  undoubtedly  an  ideal  which  should  always 
be  in  the  mind's  eye  of  a  statesman  ;  but  then,  in  moving  towards  this 
ideal,  he  can  never  safely  lose  sight  of  the  maxim,  "  Tutus^  cito^  si  caute?^ 
Even  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  great  evangelist  of  free  trade,  not  surely  from 
any  loyalty  to  truth,  but  to  preserve  his  rank  among  sane  men,  admits  in  a 

*  Sec  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  p.  333. 
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foot-note,  in  diamond  type,  that  his  reasoning  on  the  subject  is  of  course 
only  applicable  to  nations  possessing  such  a  parity  of  conditions  that  they 
can  safely  trust  to  the  effect  of  free  competition. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  strikes  us  in  a  cursory  survey  of  the  past 
is  that  wherever  a  people 'rely  upon  the  sale  of  raw  material,  they  remain 
poor  and  ignorant,  and  are  utterly  incapable  of  entering  the  lists  to  con- 
tend for  the  prizes  of  a  progressive  civilization,  while  every  step  forward 
in  the  multiplication  of  mechanical  industries  elevates  their  condition. 
Granting  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  free  trade  as  enunciated  by  Mill,  it 
must  still  be  confessed  that  it  is  fairly  possible  to  doubt  its  practical  expe- 
diency, for  here  is  a  conflicting  truth,  which  crushes  it  in  the  jaws  of  a  vice, 
and  which  cannot  be  called  in  question. 

Another  truth  is  that,  almost  without  exception,  the  great  successful 
industries  of  the  world  have  been  the  fruit  of  governmental  action,  and  not 
of  spontaneous  movements  ;  and  we  are  thus  afforded  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  every  young  nation,  at  least,  needs  the  fostering  care  of  its 
government  in  this  regard.  Perhaps  no  writer  on  the,  subject  has  said 
anything  so  pithy  and  epigrammatic  as  one  sentence  of  Mr.  Lownde's  (we 
think  it  was)  :  '*  Gentlemen  tell  us  that  we  should  purchase  where  we  can 
purchase  cheapest.     I  tell  them  we  should  buy  where  we  can  pay  easiest." 

Our  author  asserts  (p.  147)  that "  it  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  the 
principle  of  restriction  that  ocean  ship-building  has  practically  ceased  in 
the  United  States,  under  the  perfection  of  protection,  and  the  American 
flag  has  mostly  disappeared  from  the  ocean."  But  he  should  know  that 
under  the  stimulus  afforded  by  the  exclusive  employment  of  our  coasting 
trade  chiefly,  and  in  part,  perhaps,  by  the  refusal  of  American  registry  to 
foreign-built  ships,  the  American  commercial  marine  grew  rapidly  into  such 
proportions  as  made  it  a  world's  wonder ;  that  nothing  like  it  had  ever  been 
seen  ;  and  that  this  extreme  prosperity  continued  until  the  collusion  of  the 
British  Ministry  under  the  lead  of  Lord  John  Russell  with  the  Confed- 
erate government  accomplished  its  purpose  of  annihilating  our  commer- 
cial marine ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  huge  bounties  (protection)  granted 
by  the  British  government  to  her  mercantile  steam  navy  have  enabled 
British  shipping  to  get  such  a  start  that  it  has  defied  all  competition. 

This  instance  of  misstatement  of  facts  and  of  delusive  argument  from 
them  does  not  stand  alone  in  the  book  under  review.  The  volume  is  not 
always  exhaustive  in  analysis.  In  the  chapter  on  '*  Credit,"  for  example, 
while  describing  the  precise  forms  for  promissory-notes  and  bills  of 
exchange,  for  which  no  particular  form  is  necessary,  no  allusion  is  made 
to  a  vital  point  which  needs  elucidation,  —  the  significance,  responsi- 
bilities, and  privileges  of  an  indorsement. 

The  work  is  in  substance  an  attack  on  the  present  policy  of  our  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  its  industries,  but  it  will  hardly  stand  the  light  of 
sound  criticism. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  is  a  very  diligent  and  useful 
agency  of  the  national  government.     Its  annual  reports  have  for  years 
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embodied  valuable  infoiination,  —  summaries  of  progress  and  results  in 
education  which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere.  But  if  it  had  never  done  any 
other  work  than  the  producing  of  its  recent  Special  Report  on  Public 
Libraries^  etc.,  it  would  have  deserved  the  thanks  of  the  country  and  paid 
richly  for  all  its  cost.  It  gives  us,  in  the  compass  of  1276  pages,  an 
account  of  every  public  library  in  the  country  ;  discussions  of  the  various 
classes  of  libraries  and  their  work  ;  of  the  structure  of  buildings  and  their 
arrangements  ;  of  the  selection,  cataloguing,  and  using  of  the  books,  and 
of  almost  every  properly  related  topic. 

In  this  work  the  editors  have  had  the  assistance  of  the  leading  libra- 
rians and  experts  in  their  various  departments.  Four  hundred  and  thirty 
pages  are  filled  with  the  various  library  statistics  ;  and  of  the  eight  hundred 
and  forty-six  remaining,  only  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  are  occupied 
by  the  work  of  the  editors,  —  six  hundred  and  thirteen  with  essays  and 
discussions  by  contributors.  Among  these  are  Horace  E.  Scudder,  dc« 
scribing  libraries  one  hundred  years  ago ;  F.  B.  Perkins  on'*  Professorships 
of  Books  and  Reading  "  and  "  How  to  make  Town  Libraries  Successful " ; 
Henry  A.  Homes,  ll.  d.,  on  State  Libraries  and  **  Historical  Societies"; 
J.  P.  Quincy  on  **  Free  Libraries  "  ;  W.  J.  Fletcher  on  "  Public  Libraries 
in  Manufacturing  Communities  "  and  "  Public  Libraries  and  the  Young"; 
Justin  Winsor  on  "  Reading  in  Popular  Libraries  "  and  **  Library  Build- 
ings "  ;  William  F.  Poole  on  the  "  Organization  and  Management  of  Public 
Libraries  "  ;  Prof.  Otis  H.  Robinson  on  *^  College  Library  Administra- 
tion," "Indexing,"  and  "Titles  of  Books";  C.  A.  Cutter  on  "Library 
Catalogues  "  and  "  Elaborate  Rules  for  a  Dictionary  Catalogue  "  ;  A.  R. 
Spofford  on  "Binding  and  Preservation  of  Books,"  "Periodical  Litera* 
ture,"  "  Works  of  Reference,"  and  "  Library  Bibliography  "  ;  while  •'  Cata- 
logues and  Cataloguing  "  are  further  discussed  by  Melvil  Dewey,  S.  B. 
Noyes,  Jacob  Schwartz,  and  John  J.  Bailey.  Eighteen  illustrations  are 
given  of  the  most  interesting  libraries  in  the  country. 

This  list  of  names  and  topics  will  indicate  something  of  the  variety  and 
value  of  the  volume.  No  private  publisher  could  have  ventured  on  its 
production,  for  its  patrons  would  be  too  few  to  warrant  the  expense  ;  but 
the  number  is  increasing  of  those  who  need  its  counsels,  and  who  will 
seek  and  profit  by  them.  It  cannot  fail  to  exert  an  excellent  influence  in 
stimulating  the  growth  and  assisting  to  give  shape  to  the  multitude  of 
libraries  already  springing  up,  and  sure  to  increase  in  the  near  future. 

Its  interest  is  by  no  means  limited  to  public  libraries  and  librarians. 
Every  lover  of  books,  every  private  collector,  every  man  who  has  been 
touched  ever  so  lightly  by  Dibdin's  bibliomania  or  who  loves  to  follow 
nice  distinctions,  will  find  here  much  in  which  he  can  revel  with  satisfac- 
tion. It  does  not  diminish,  but  it  increases  its  value,  that  the  same  topics 
sometimes  recur  from  different  points  of  view,  and  that  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed are  somewhat  various.  Mr.  Quincy  and  Mr.  Winsor  plainly  hold 
divergent  views  on  the  difficult  problem,  how  far  it  is  the  province  of  the 
public  library  to  elevate  rather  than  to  supply  the  popular  demand ;  but  we 

*  b'ej  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  p.  87. 
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are  glad  that  each  has  opportunity  to  present  them  in  a  place  where  they 
are  so  sure  to  receive  attention. 

Among  the  latest  issues  of  the  Harpers  is  a  volume  from  the  pen  of 
Vemey  Lovett  Cameron,  of  the  British  Navy,  entitled  Across  Africa?- 

Commander  Cameron  spent  three  years  and  five  months  in  a  tour 
through  the  continent  of  Africa,  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  coast. 
His  object  was  to  learn,  if  possible,  something  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  to 
obtain  information  which  should  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade. 
The  time  occupied  was  from  1872  to  1875.  This  traveller  prepared  him- 
self for  his  work  by  learning  a  number  of  languages,  and  having  had  con- 
siderable previous  experience  in  the  navy  service  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
had  peculiar  advantages  for  an  enterprise  in  which  few  would  be  qualified 
to  engage. 

The  hardships  and  perils  through  which  one  must  pass  in  walking  across 
this  comparatively  unexplored  continent  cannot  be  appreciated  even  after 
reading  the  vivid  narrative  here  given.  There  is  no  means  of  conveying 
the  baggage  of  the  traveller  except  on  the  backs  of  servants,  whose  lazi- 
ness is  such  that  they  demand  constant  stimulus,  and  whose  thievishness 
is  such  that  they  require  continual  watching. 

The  slave-trade,  which  still  destroys  millions  of  lives,  seems  a  form  of 
depravity  which  philanthropy  and  Christian  zeal  assail,  but  cannot  exter- 
minate. This  writer  says,  "  I  am  convinced  that  more  [slaves]  are  taken 
to  the  coast  near  Benguela  than  can  be  absorbed  there,  and  that  an  outlet 
for  them  must  exist.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  in  spite  of  the  unre- 
mitting vigilance  of  the  commanders  of  our  men-of-war,  and  of  the  lives 
and  treasure  that  England  has  expended  in  the  suppression  of  this  inhu- 
man traffic,  many  slaves  are  still  smuggled  away,  possibly  to  South  America 
or  the  West  Indies."    (Pages  353,  354.) 

Still  the  principal  slave  traffic  is  at  the  present  time  among  the  Africans 
themselves.  Our  author  testifies,  "  The  slave-trade  is  spreading  in  the 
interior,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  it  is  either  put  down  with  a  strong 
hand,  or  dies  a  natural  death  from  the  total  destruction  of  the  population. 
At  present,  events  are  tending  towards  depopulation."     (Page  196.) 

•  Again,  "  Passing  through  the  ruins  of  so  many  deserted  villages,  once 
the  homes  of  happy  and  contented  people,  was  indescribably  saddening. 
Where  now  were  those  who  built  them  and  cultivated  the  surrounding 
fields  ?  Where  ?  Driven  off  as  slaves,  massacred  by  villains  engaged  in 
a  war  in  which  these  poor  wretches  had  no  interest,  or  dead  of  starvation 
and  disease  in  the  jungle.  Africa  is  bleeding  out  her  life-blood  at  every 
pore.  A  rich  country,  requiring  labor  only  to  make  it  one  of  the  greatest 
producers  in  the  world,  is  having  its  population,  already  far  too  scanty  for 
its  needs,  daily  depleted  by  the  slave-trade  and  internecine  war.  Should 
the  present  state  of  affairs  be  allowed  to  continue,  the  whole  country  will 
gradually  relapse  into  jungles  and  wilds,  and  will  become  more  and  more 
impenetrable  to  the  merchant  and  traveller.     That  this  should  be  a  possi- 

^  See  Harper  &  Brothers,  p.  333.. 
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bility  is  a  blot  on  the  boasted  civiliaation  of  the  nineteenth  century." 
(Page  152.) 

As  to  the  treatment  of  the  slaves  this  traveller  gives  the  following  testi- 
mony, which  illustrates  a  strange  phase  of  human  nature  :  — 

"  I  believe  that,  as  a  general  rule,  they  were  much  better  treated  when 
bought  by  the  traders  than  while  they  remained  in  the  hands  of  their 
native  owners.  They  were  mostly  captives,  surprised  when  in  the  woods 
a  short  way  from  their  own  villages,  and  had,  of  course,  to  be  kept  in 
chains  by  their  masters  to  prevent  their  escaping ;  otherwise  they  were 
not  really  badly  used,  being  fairly  fed  and  not  overloaded.  In  the  few 
cases  of  bad  treatment  which  came  under  my  notice,  the  owners  were 
either  slaves  themselves,  or  freedmen  who,  on  beginning  to  taste  the 
delights  of  freedom,  seemed  anxious  to  prevent  any  one  lower  in  the 
scale  from  rising  to  a  like  state  of  happiness."     (Pages  238,  239.) 

The  cheating:  propensities  of  human  nature  are  thus  illustrated  :  — 

"  The  art  of  cheating  is  very  well  understood  by  the  native  fish-mongers; 
for  in  the  centre  of  some  of  the  baskets  I  found  earth,  stones,  broken 
pottery,  and  gourds,  so  stowed  as  to  make  up  the  proper  weight  and  bulk. 
Indeed,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  noble  savage  is  not  one  whit 
behind  his  civilized  brethren  in  adulterating  food  and  giving  short  measure, 
the  only  difference  being  in  the  clumsiness  of  his  method."    (Pages  375, 

376.) 

The  principal  kind  of  food  used  by  the  inhabitants  is  a  sort  of  porridge 
made  from  flour  or  meal,  maize  being  more  common  than  wheat.  Sun- 
dried  fish  are  frequently  eaten,  even  when  they  become  a  mass  of  putre- 
faction ;  and  one  of  the  most  seemingly  incredible  statements  of  the  book 
is  that  on  such  diet  the  inhabitants  thrive. 

The  following  testimony  as  to  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  is  as  incred- 
ible, and  more  repulsive :  — 

"  They  are  cannibals,  and  most  filthy  cannibals.  Not  only  do  they  eat 
the  bodies  of  enemies  killed  in  battle,  but  also  of  people  who  die  of  dis- 
ease. They  prepare  the  corpses  by  leaving  them  in  running  water  till 
they  are  nearly  putrid,  and  then  devour  them  without  any  further  cooking. 
They  also  eat  all  sorts  of  carrion,  and  their  odor  is  very  foul  and  revolt- 
ing."    (Page  248.) 

A  large  map  of  the  region  through  which  Capt.  Cameron  passed  accom- 
panies the  volume.  Those  who  would  acquaint  themselves  with  this 
comparatively  unknown  continent  will  find  this  book  entertaining  and 
instructive.  The  author  has  ^enriched  it  with  thirty-two  full-page  plates 
and  a  hundred  and  thirty  smaller  illustrations,  which  greatly  add  to  its 
attractiveness. 
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7%£  Quarterly, — This  Review  is  not  designed  to  express  merely  the  opinions 
of  the  editor.  Its  pages  are  open  to  free  discussion,  but  there  are  reason- 
able limits  to  this  liberty.  The  space  which  can  be  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  topics  upon  which  there  is  any  great  difference  of  opinion  within  the  ranks 
of  Congregationalists  is  small,  and  the  editor  does  not  feel  called  upon  to  give  up 
that  limited  space  to  the  presentation  of  the  extreme  views  of  any  and  every  man 
who  may  have  a  nominal  connection  with  our  denomination.  The  general  design 
is  to  present  such  views  as  may  be  regarded  as  representative  of  the  denomination, 
such  as  the  great  majority  receive.  There  are  some  themes  on  which  there  is  such 
diversity  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  views  of  different  individuals  shall 
be  freely  presented.  Hence,  in  the  present  number  the  two  articles  on  "Church 
Creeds,"  neither  of  which  can  be  regarded  as  extreme,  are  designed  to  go  together. 
The  latter  is  not  an  answer  to  the  former,  but  it  presents  another  view,  and  may 
prove  corrective  of  what  many  will  regard  as  the  erroneous  drift  of  the  former. 
Both  were  prepared  originally  to  be  read  to  an  audience,  and  it  was  not  thought 
best  to  change  their  style  before  giving  them  an  insertion  here.  The  two  arti- 
cles are  presented  to  our  readers  as  diverse  chapters  of  a  free  discussion  of  an 
absorbing  theme. 

Recent  Statistics.  —  The  question  as  to  the  date  of  the  annual  statistics  of  our 
churches  has  elicited  considerable  interest  A  prominent  minister  in  Vermont 
makes  the  following  sensible  suggestions  in  the  Vermont  Chronicle:^ 

•*  The  recent  issue  of  the  Quarterly  gives  statistics  of  Congregational  churches 
in  forty-one  States  and  Territories,  including  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  these 
forty-one  States  and  Territories,  four  gather  their  statistics  on  or  about  the  ist  of 
January,  one  in  March,  two  in  April,  six  in  May,  three  in  June,  one  in  July,  five 
about  the  ist  of  September,  sixteen  the  ist  of  October,  one  in  November,  and  two 
in  December.  The  Empire  State  numbers  its  Congregational  Israel  August  31, — 
classed  above  with  September  i.  February  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  only  month  of 
the  twelve  that  is  slighted  in  this  census-taking.  Is  it  because  it  is  the  least  of 
the  twelve  ? 

"  Half  of  the  New  England  States,  including  the  two  which  lead  all  the  rest  in 
the  number  and  strength  of  their  churches,  and  the  State  of  Florida,  have  their 
statistical  correspond  with  the  dominical  year.  The  editor  of  the  Quarterly  recom- 
mends the  adoption  of  this  plan  by  all  the  States.  And  it  obviously  has  its  advan- 
tages. It  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  the  double  date,  e.  g.^  1876-7.  It  would 
give  ample  time  to  all  to  get  complete  statistics.  The  earliest  meetings  of  the 
State  bodies  are  held  in  May,  and  this  would  allow  four  months  for  gathering 
stadstics.  At  present  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  there  is  little  more  than  a  week 
allowed  for  procuring  and  condensing  the  returns,  and  it  is  hardly  credible  that 
fall  and  complete  returns  are  received  and  reported  at  their  annual  meetings. 
And  lastly  it  would  insure  uniformity.  The  particular  date  is  a  matter  of  minor 
importance  ;  but  in  order  to  secure  accuracy  in  the  statistics  their  date  should  be 
uniform.  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  with  their  eight  hundred  and  sixteen 
churches,  —  nearly  one  Ifourth  of  the  whole,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
thousand  members,  more  than  one  third  of  the  whole,  —  lead  off  on  the  ist  of 
January.    Let  us  in  the  other  States  follow  their  lead." 

The  difficulty  of  securing  full  and  accurate  statistics  from  3,509  churches,  of 
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which  only  930  have  pastors  and  796  have  not  even  acting  pastors,  is  appreciated 
but  by  few.  Many  of  the  ministers  cherish  little  or  no  interest  in  statistics.  They 
do  not  take  the  trouble  to  inform  themselves  even  of  the  meaning  of  the  questions 
which  they  are  requested  to  answer. 

One  would  suppose  that  ministers  in  charge  of  churches  would  at  least  knov 
what  is  meant  by  "  absent  members,"  yet  to  the  question,  "  How  many  absent 
members  Jan.  i  ? "  several  gave  as  their  reply  last  year,  '*  No  meeting  on  that 
day."  To  the  questions,  "  Number  of  males,"  "  Number  of  females,"  one  min- 
ister's reply  for  years  was,  "In  Christ  Jesus  they  are  neither  male  nor  fenude." 
A  minister  has  been  known  to  be  so  opposed  to  furnishing  the  statistics  of  his 
church  that  the  secretary  of  the  State  organization  has  been  obliged  to  secure 
them  personally  or  to  hire  a  third  party  to  procure  them.  Where  there  is  no  min* 
ister,  the  church  clerk  often  has  no  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  promptnesi 
and  accuracy,  and  he  makes  his  returns  when  he  pleases,  or,  it  may  be,  neglects 
it  altogether.  Still  there  are  persons  who  think  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  gather  full 
and  accurate  statistics  from  three  or  four  thousand  churches,  in  over  forty  States 
and  Territories,  and  have  them  tabulated  and  printed  in  a  few  weeks  I  The  crude* 
ness  on  this  subject  which  is  possible  to  the  human  mind  is  exemplified  from  the 
following  card  recently  received  :  "  Why  should  the  Quarterly  take  such  paias 
to  have  the  statistics  of  the  churches  just  a  year  old  ?  It  is  doubtless  very  desir- 
able to  have  the  reports  from  the  different  States  cover  the  same  time,  and  to 
have  that  time  a  calendar  year,  but  why  not  publish  the  reports  in  the  April  or 
July  number  ?  The  idea  of  waiting  till  1879  ^<°^  statistics  of  the  year  1877  Memi 
absurd.  Historical  interest  is  wanting  in  reports  two  years  old,  and  they  certainly 
cannot  be  considered  news." 

Here  the  same  statistics  are  represented  as  "just  a  year  old"  and  as  "two  years 
old,"  and  it  is  proposed  to  have  the  statistics  for  Jan.  i  printed  in  the  Quarterly 
of  April  or  July  of  the  same  year.  This  writer  does  not  stop  to  think  that  the 
sutistics  are  collected  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  District  Conferences,  and  then 
consolidated  for  each  State  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Conference,  and  then 
published  under  the  sanction  of  the  State  Conferences ;  that  in  the  large  States  it 
requires  months  of  time  to  perform  this  labor ;  that  the  meetings  of  the  State 
bodies  which  authorize  the  publication  of  these  statistics  are  in  May,  June,  Sep- 
tember, and  October.  How  can  the  Quarterly  reprint  in  April  or  July  die 
statistics  which  a  State  body  does  not  authorize  to  have  printed  until  October  ?  It 
is  no  use  to  attempt  impossible  things.  One  State  Secretary  who  writes  insisting 
on  having  recent  statistics,  prints  the  returns  of  his  own  State  with  "  estimates " 
for  churches  from  which  no  returns  were  received,  and  closes  his  report  with  the 
humiliating  confession,  "  The  prospect  of  figures  that  will  not  lie  seems  more 
remote  than  it  did  twelve  months  ago." 

When  the  same  figures  are  given  year  after  year,  it  is  presumptive  evidence  that, 
although  they  may  bear  a  recent  date,  they  are  not  fresh  returns.  The  State  of 
Connecticut  has  not  failed  to  give  returns  from  every  church  any  year  for  more 
than  ten  years !  The  reason  is  that  the  secretary  takes  time  as  well  as  exemplifies 
perseverance.  Those  who  clamor  for  recent  statistics  should  know  that  only  full 
and  accurate  statistics  are  of  value,  and  that  to  give  such  and  still  have  them 
recent  is  a  practical  impossibility. 

A  Noble  Manhood,  —  We  hear  not  a  little  said  at  the  present  day  about  the 
development  of  noble  and  manly  qualities.  Indeed,  religion  is  often  represented 
as  consisting  in  the  highest  manhood.    Honor,  dignity,  a  generous  dispositioo, 
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sweetness  of  temper,  are  exalted  as  though  they  constituted  the  highest  type  of 
Christiaii  character.  These  qualities  we  would  not  disregard  or  depreciate.  In- 
deed, we  do  not  believe  in  the  genuineness  of  a  religion  which  does  not  include 
morality  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  We  have  noticed,  however,  that  some  who 
have  been  disposed  to  say  the  most  about  a  noble  manhood  have  had  but  little  to 
say  about  our  relations  to  Christ  as  a  Redeemer,  and  have  gradually  lost  their 
fealty  to  the  cardinal  truths  which  are  held  in  our  Congregational  churches.  A 
nnmber  of  ministers  who  have  renounced  our  faith  have  recently  withdrawn  from 
our  denomination  and  identified  themselves  with  a  so-called  more  liberal  party. 
Where  they  have  done  this  readily  and  freely,  we  respect  their  honesty  and  their 
sense  of  honor.  In  some  instances,  however,  individuals  have  continued  in  the 
minbtry  of  our  denomination  after  they  have,  in  fact,  though  not  in  form,  repudi- 
ated our  doctrines,  and  have  sown  division  in  the  churches  to  which  they  have 
ministered,  or,  it  may  be,  entirely  ruined  these  churches.  They  have  finally  left  us 
because  no  church  would  tolerate  them  any  longer,  or  because  they  ceased  to  feel 
at  home  among  us.  It  may  well  be  considered  by  our  Ministerial  Associations,  to 
which  our  churches  generally  look  as  the  guardians  of  the  integrity  of  the  min- 
istry, whether  it  is  right  for  them  to  retain  in  their  membership  those  who  are  of 
such  questionable  orthodoxy  as  to  preach  in  a  manner  to  rend  our  churches  in 
pieces.  But  back  of  this  is  a  question  to  be  considered  by  the  minister  himself, 
whether  it  is  honest  and  honorable  for  him  to  retain  his  position  in  our  ministry 
after  he  has  secretly  repudiated  our  faith.  For  instance,  if  a  minister  of  our 
denomination  has  renounced  the  doctrine  of  the  future  endless  punishment  of 
those  who  die  in  impenitence,  does  not  honesty  and  honor  require  him  to  make 
the  feet  known,  and  should  he  not  identify  himself  with  the  Universal ists,  to  whom 
he  belongs  ?  Can  he  evince  a  noble  manhood  and  not  do  this  ?  It  is  one  thing 
to  talk  about  honor  and  nobility,  and  quite  another  to  evince  the  spirit  which  we 
avowedly  extol.  To  substitute  the  praise  of  virtues  for  the  personal  illustration 
of  those  virtues  is  presenting  a  sad  spectacle  to  men,  to  angels,  and  to  God. 
One  minister  who  is  in  good  and  regular  standing  in  our  denomination  has 
recently  received  a  unanimous  call  from  what  is  recognized  as  an  infidel  society, 
and  has  accepted  it.  He  commenced  some  years  since  preaching  what  is  called 
the  moral  theory  of  the  atonement,  and  he  has  landed  at  the  position  of  a  regular 
preacher  for  an  infidel  society.  We  respect  his  logical  consistency ;  for  in  our 
▼lew  the  moral  theory  of  the  atonement  is  an  at-one-ment,  but  no  atonement  It 
is  a  plank  taken  from  an  unevangelical  system.  It  may  be  tacked  on  to  our  ortho- 
dox 83rstem,  but  it  does  not  belong  to  it  We  would  extol  the  moral  influence 
which  Christ  exerts  to  win  the  soul ;  but  to  represent  that  moral  influence  as  the 
warn,  and  substance  of  the  atonement,  and  to  shape  one's  theories  to  that  seed- 
principle  involves  Unitarianism,  and  Unitarianism  carried  to  its  strictly  logical  re- 
sults ends  in  infidelity.  There  is  no  logical  stopping-place  between  the  moral  theory 
of  the  atonement  and  infidelity.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  respect  the  logical 
consistency  of  the  successor  of  Theodore  Parker.  The  consistency  of  a  pro- 
liessedly  orthodox  association  in  retaining  him  is  another  matter  ;  and  his  honor 
in  continuing  his  membership  in  our  body  is  the  point  to  which  we  would  call 
attention.  This  one  case  we  refer  to,  not  invidiously,  but  simply  as  an  example  of 
what,  in  a  less  distinct  form,  is  to  be  found  not  infrequently  within  our  ranks. 
We  believe  in  advanced  thought,  but  we  do  not  believe  in  thought  on  the  cardinal 
truths  of  religion  in  advance  of  the  Bible.  We  believe  in  the  ripest  scholarship  in 
exegetical  study,  but  we  do  not  believe  in  that  vaunting  scholarship  which  explains 
away  the  clear  teachings  of  Scripture.     We  believe  in  liberality,  but  not  in 
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hypocrisy,  —  not  in  a  man's  continuing  to  bear  a  flag  to  which  he  has  become  at  heart 
disloyal.  There  may  be  errors  temporarily  combined  with  truths  in  such  a  maimer 
and  degree  that  it  may  be  expedient  to  tolerate  them.  Dr.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor 
used  to  say,  "  If  it  were  not  for  the  glorious  inconsistencies  of  men,  I  do  not  know 
what  would  become  of  the  world."  Rut  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are 
men  in  the  ranks  of  our  ministry  whose  errors  are  so  fundamental,  and  who  aOow 
those  errors  to  so  mould  their  preaching,  that  they  are  "  not  of  us.*'  Dr.  Geoxfe 
Putnam  once  said  to  Theodore  Parker,  "  If  you  want  to  smash  the  church  win* 
dows,  why  don't  you  go  outside  ?  *^ 

T%e  Reinval  of  Religion  in  Boston,  —  The  prominent  persons  engaged  in  this 
revival  work  are  Joseph  Cook,  a  Congregational  licentiate,  Dwight  L.  Moody,  a 
Congregational  lay  preacher,  and  Ira  D.  Sankey,  a  gospel  singer.  Mr.  Cook 
approaches  the  public  mind  on  the  side  of  philosophy  and  culture.  In  the  moit 
remarkable  course  of  lectures  ever  delivered  in  this  modern  Athens,  he  has 
endeavored  to  substantiate  the  leading  truths  of  religion  from  evidences  drawn 
from  intuition,  instinctive  belief,  syllogism,  and  experiment.  The  institutions  oC 
mankind,  the  productions  of  giant  minds  in  the  field  of  literature,  the  writings  oC 
the  great  poets  of  all  ages,  and  the  disquisitions  of  philosophers,  have  been  sum- 
moned as  his  witnesses,  and  on  such  evidence,  without  any  appeal  to  the  Bible,  he 
has  rested  the  claims  of  religion.  His  personal  peculiarity  consists  in  a  remarkable 
combination  of  analytical  and  rhetorical  power.  In  his  treatment  in  the  scientific 
method  of  an  evangelical  theme,  from  twelve  to  one  o'clock  every  Monday,  an 
audience  of  nearly  3,000  persons,  embracing  many  educated  and  disciplined  miiid% 
and  every  variety,  from  the  most  reverential  to  the  most  openly  sceptical,  has  lis- 
tened in  rapture  to  his  arguments  and  appeals. 

Mr.  Moody  approaches  the  public  mind  on  the  side  of  Biblical  truth  and  of 
faith.  With  no  acquaintance  with  philosophy  or  appreciation  of  culture,  he  takes 
the  Bible  in  his  hand,  knowing  no  other  book  and  caring  for  no  other,  and  urges 
its  sacred  truths  upon  the  multitude  with  the  deepest  earnestness  and  a  tremendous 
energy.  It  is  a  phenomenon  worthy  of  study  that,  uncultivated  as  he  is,  he  is 
preaching  the  gospel  to  more  people  than  any  other  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
As  Charles  Wesley  aided  his  brother  by  his  sweet  songs,  so  to  Mr.  Sankey  is  doe 
in  no  small  measure  the  charm  of  the  "Tabernacle"  services. 

The  state  of  the  public  mind  is  indicated  by  the  announcement,  among  the  themes 
for  the  services  of  a  single  Sabbath,  of  the  following :  "The  Nature  of  Things"; 
"  Mr.  Moody  and  Mr.  Emerson ;  or,  Society  and  Solitude  " ;  "  The  Scientific 
Method  in  Religion  "  ;  "  Rev.  Mr.  Cook's  View  of  the  Trinity" ;  " The  Origin  of 
Mr.  Moody's  Bible  a  Political  Fraud  " ;  "  Jesus  and  Socrates  "  ;  **  Godhood  in  All 
Men  ;  hence,  what  ?"  ;  "  Creeds,  Paganism,  Science,  and  Infidelity" ;  "  Spiritual 
Evolution  based  upon  Historical  Evidence  from  the  French  Prophets  of  1688^ 
through  Certain  Religious  Revivals,  to  the  Advent  of  Modern  Spiritism." 

The  intellect  of  the  community  is  aroused,  and  the  hearts  of  many  are  touched 
by  Divine  power.  It  is  of  interest,  under  these  circumstances,  to  notice  that  the 
revival  tests  the  theory  of  some  that  evangelical  men,  and  those  who  have  not 
been  regarded  as  evangelical,  are  "coming  together."  The  Unitarians  and  the 
Universalists  either  openly  oppose  or  else  stand  aloof  from  this  revival.  Not  one 
of  the  men  identified  with  these  denominations,  who  have  been  regarded  as  most 
evangelical,  has  oi>enly  co-operated  with  the  revivalists.  The  unevangelical  min- 
isters of  to-day  have  no  more  sympathy  with  the  revivalists  than  their  predecessors 
had  with  Park  Street  Church  when  they  gave  it  the  firagrant  name  of  "  Brimstone 
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Corner."  Still  the  revival  moves  on,  and  never  before,  for  a  generation,  has  Uni- 
tarianism  felt  its  weakness  so  fully  as  now.  It  lowers  a  rope  to  men  **  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,*'  but  It  has  no  grappling-irons  of  truth  with  which  to  seize 
hold  of  and  raise  them.  The  revival  exalts  the  truth  and  honors  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit 

Basts  of  Christian  Union.  —  A  prominent  undenominational  paper  has  recently 
given  expression  to  the  following  ideas :  "  The  attempt  has  been  made  for  now 
many  years  to  secure  and  maintain  Christian  union  on  the  basis  of  intellectual 
agreement  on  theology.  .  .  .  We  hope  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the 
churches  will  recognize  the  principle  that  the  true  basis  of  accord  in  Christian 
work  is  not  any  theoretical  opinions,  but  spirit  and  purpose.*' 

How  can  there  be,  we  are  led  to  ask,  unity  of  purpose  which  is  not  based  on 
unity  of  belief  ?  How  can  a  company  unite  in  the  service  of  Christ,  some  of  whom 
believe  him  to  be  God,  while  others  of  the  company  believe  that  he  is  not  a  proper 
object  of  worship  ?  In  the  view  of  the  latter,  the  former  are  idolaters.  How  can 
those  who  believe  in  the  necessity  of  regeneration  be  colaborers  in  religious  work 
with  those  who  do  not  believe  in  any  such  necessity  ?  How  can  those  who  believe 
in  the  reality  of  retributive  justice  unite  in  their  measures  of  reform  with  those 
who  believe  that  all  motives  drawn  from  that  source  are  based  on  superstition  or 
a  lie  ?  There  must  be  some  fundamental  truths  from  which  our  spirit  is  imbibed 
and  in  which  our  purpose  takes  its  root. 

The  same  paper  refers  to  the  Young  Men's  Christfan  Association  as  "  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  and  effective  Christian  organizations  **  in  our  own  day,  and  "as 
having  no  formal  creed,'*  and  yet  it  feels  compelled  to  admit  that  this  association 
uses  "at  second-hand  that  which  is  common  in  the  creeds  of  the  various  evangel- 
ical churches,  by  excluding  from  active  membership  all  except  members  of  those 
churches,'*  without  apparently  seeing  that  this  concession  nullifies  the  force  of  the 
example  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  adduced. 

This  paper  continues,  **  The  union  which  has  been  so  manifest  a  feature  of  Mr. 
Moody*s  work  has  not  been  a  union  of  intellects,  but  a  union  of  hearts,  a  union  in 
work."  So  hx  as  Mr.  Moody's  services  in  Boston  are  concerned,  this  representa- 
tion applies  only  to  those  who  are  recognized  as  within  evangelical  lines.  Nothing 
can  be  wider  of  the  truth,  if  it  be  taken  in  its  natural  and  broad  sense.  Indeed, 
we  should  be  gratified  if  all  within  our  own  denomination  could  share  in  '*  the 
union  of  hearts  "  which  Mr.  Moody's  work  has  exemplified.  This  distinguished 
lay-preacher  stated  in  one  of  his  discourses  in  Boston  that  in  his  acquaintance 
with  hundreds  and  thousands  of  ministers  he  had  noticed  that  "  those  who  do  not 
make  much  of  the  atonement,  who  do  not  give  prominence  to  the  substitution  of 
Christ  for  the  sinner,  are  not  successful  in  their  work."  The  Christian  union 
which  Mr.  Moody  has  illustrated  here  has  been  pre-eminently  based  on  doctrine, 
—  on  "  the  blood  of  the  Crucified  One." 
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OHTnLGHBS  FOEKEB. 

BLACK  HrLT^. 

OALAH  VN,  Mo.,  Jan.  11. 

CLIirrONVILLE,  Wis.,  Feb.  25, 10  mam. 
bers. 

OROTON  TOWNSHIP,  Mioh.,  Feb.  7,  88 
mem  bora. 

DALLAS,  Texas,  Jan.  7, 17  membera. 

EAST  SAOIN^A  W.  Mich.,  28  membera. 

GOOD  INTENT,  Kan.,  Jan.  20,  15  mem. 
bera. 

GROVE  HILL,  Dak.  Ter.,  Mar.  8, 18  mam- 

bera. 

HTXTON.  Wis..  Mar.  18,  48  membera. 

HUD80NVILLE,  Mich.,  Feb.  11,  82  mem- 
bera. 

LINCOLN, Neb.  (German),  Mar. 4, 21  mem. 
bers. 

LYONS,  m.,  Jan.  14, 16  membera. 

MASON  CITY,  III..  Mar.  25, 25  membera. 

MELVILLK.  III.,  Feb.  13. 

MILLBROOK.  Mi-h.,  Feb.  26,  6  membera. 

NOItTII  FORK.  Kan. 

NORTH  LBONI,  Mich.,  Jan.  4,  23  mem- 
bera. 

OXFORD,  Mich.,  Mar.  1, 88  membera. 

PERU,  Ind..  Mar.  15. 

PLEA.SANT  VALLEY,  Kan.,  11  membera. 

PRIMGHAR.  lo.,  Jan.  28,  5  membera. 

RENO  CO.,  Kan. 

RICHARDSON  CO.,  Neb.,  Ist  Oh.,  Feb. 
25,  80  membera. 

RUSH  CENTRE,  Kan  ,  Mar.  18, 5  members. 

SOATTKR  CREEK.  Kan.,  Jan.  14. 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  Mich.,  Jan.  17,  40  mem- 
bera. 

SOUTH  GUIDE  ROCK,  Neb.,  Feb.  21,  10 
membera. 

STAR  PKAIRIR,  Wis..  Jan.  16. 11  membera. 

STONY  CREEK,  Cu.  Jan.  16,  32  membera. 

TOMPKINS  AVENUE,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Mar.  28. 

TYRONE,  Mich.,  42  membera. 

WASHIN'GTON  CO.,  Wis.  (German),  20 
membera. 

WE8TWOOD,  Mich.,  Mar.  13. 


MinSTEBS  OBDAIVBD. 
1876. 

GOODELL,  HENRY  M.,  to  the  work  of 
the  Ministrv,  in  Cannon,  Mich.,  Doc. 
Sermon  by  Rcy.  I^roy  Warran,  of  Grand 
Rapids.  Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  Ed- 
win Booth,  of  .\dn. 

JENKINS,  OWEN,  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry,  In  (Grafton  Station)  Rawson- 
vilie,  O.,  Dec.  26. 

1877. 

ATKINS,  DOANE  R.,  over  the  Oh.  in 
Wesibrook,  Cu,  Jan.  17.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  John  E.  Todd,  of  New  Haven.  Or- 
daining prayer  by  Rev.  Leonard  Baoon, 
D.  D.,  of  Yalo  Seminary. 

BUTLER,  GARDNER  S.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
North  Troy,  Vt.,  Jan  8.  Sermon  and  or- 
daining prayer  by  Rev.  S.  Lysander 
Bates,  of  Newbary. 

DE  LA  VEKGNE,  ALEXANDER,  to  the 
work  of  the  Ministry,  in  Great  Bend, 
Kan.,  Mitr.  22. 


HEADLEY,  I.  H.  B.,  to  the  work  of  tiM 
Ministry,  in  Rowley,  Mass..  Jah.  4. 

SMITH,  GEORGE  H.,  over  the  Ch.  Iti  Rio 
Vista,  Cal.,  Feb.  2.  Sermon  and  ordain- 
ing prayer  by  Rer.  Gaorge  Mooar,  d.  d., 
ofCJakland. 

SMITd,  JOHN  B.,  over  the  Oha.  in  Andover 
Centra,  and  West  Andoyer,  O.,  Jan.!. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Mamuel  W.  Diekinaoii, 
ofji-fferaon.  Ordaining  prmyer  bv  Rev. 
George  W.  Walker,  of  CFuy^a  Mllla.  Pa. 

STICKLES,  PETER,  to  the  work  of  Uie 
Mlnl»try,  In  Vienna,  Kan.,  Mar.  27.  Ber^ 
mon  by  Rev.  B'tswell  W.  Parkar  of 
M  ^nhnttan.  Ordaining  prayer  by  Bev. 
John  Sootf  >rd,  of  LouisviUe. 

TENNEY,  HERBERT  M.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Walllngford,  Ct.,  Feb.  27.  Sannon  bv 
Rev.  Nathaniel  J.  Barton,  D.  D.,  of  Harv 
ford.  Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  Joha 
E.  Todd,  of  New  Haven. 

UTLEY,  WELLS  H.,  over  the  Ch.  In  Pbo. 
tiac,  Iflch.,  Mar.  1.  8<*rmon  by  Rev.  A. 
Hastings  Ross,  of  Port  Huron.  OrdalD- 
inir  prayer  by  Rev.  Minor  W.  Fairfield, 
of  Romeo. 

WILSON.  HEN RY,  over  the Chs.  in  Wjaaat 
nnd  Providence,  III.,  Jan.  4.  Sannoii 
by  Rev.  George  W.  Boardman,  d.  d.,  of 
Chloavo.  Ordaining  praver  by  Bav. 
William  T.  Blankam,  of  Dover. 


ICnrUTEES  INSTALLED. 
1877. 

COLWELL,  JOHN  W.,  over  the  Ch.  in 
West  Concord,  N.  H.,  Feb.  28.  BaniMm 
by  Rev.  Franklin  D.  Ayer,  of  OoDOord. 
Installing  prayer  by  Rev.  Abraham 
Bnriiham,  of  East  Concord. 

EASTMAN,  Rev.  WILLIAM  B.,OT«rtlM 
Ch.  in  Suffield,  Ct.,  Jan.  81.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Charles  R.  Palmer,  of  Brldca- 

£ort.  Installing  prayer  by  Rev.  Lynuu 
),  Calkins  cf  West  Bpringfleld,  Maaa. 

EATON,  Rev.  JAMES  D.,  over  tha  Ch.la 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  Feb.  13.  SermoB 
and  Installlnffby  Rev.  Jeremiah  B.  Ban- 
kin.  D.  n.,  of  Washington,  D.  O. 

GIBSON.  Rev.  E.  K.,  over  the  Ch.  in  Way. 
land,  Mich.  Sermon  by  Rev.  J.  MorgaD 
Smith,  of  Grand  Rapids. 

GREENWOOD,  Rev.  WILLIAM,  ovartba 
Ch.  In  West  Haverhill.  Mass.,  Mareh  IS. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Lyman  Blake,  uf  Ma* 
thuen.  Ini^tallins  praver  by  Rar.  John 
C.  Paine,  of  Urfiveland. 

HELMER,  Rev.  CHARLES  D.,  D.  D.,  over 
the  Tompkins  Avenue  Ch.  In  BrookljB« 
N.  Y.,  Mar.  28.  Sermon  by  Ri-v.  Uaory 
W.  Beecher,  of  Brooklyn.     Inatalltnc 

grayer  by  Rev.  Joseph  Wild,  D.  D.«  ot 
rooklyn. 
HOOD,  Rev.  GEORGE  A.,  over  the  1*fl|crlm 

Ch.ln  Minneapolis,  hfinn..  Mar.  28.  Sw^ 

mon  and  Installifig  prayer  bv  Rev.  Del. 

avan  L.  Leonard,  of  Northflcld. 
McLean,  Rev.  JAMES,  over  tha  Ch.  In 

West  Boxfurd,  Mass.,  Feb.  28.    Sermon 

by  Rev.  George  E.  Freeman,  of  Ablng. 

ton.    Installing  prayer  by  Rev.  Calvin 

E.  Park,  of  Went  Buxford. 
MERRILL,  Rev.  GEORGE  B.,  ovar  tha 
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Sd  Ch.  In  BIddeford,  Me.,  Jan  2.  Bor- 
mon  by  R«v.  Samnel  J.  Bpalding,  D.  d., 
of  Newburyport,  Mam.  InsUllini;  prayer 
by  Rev.  I«raiel  P.  Warren,  d.  d.,  of  Lew- 
ifton. 

M ORLEY.  Rer.  JOHN  H.,  over  the  Ch.  In 
Winona,  Minn.,  March  I.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  John  Bancom,  ll.  D.,of  the  State 
Unfversity,  WIe.  Inetalllng  prayer  by 
Rev.  Lueien  W.  Cbaney,  of  Manka^. 

ROSS,  R«v.  A.  HASTINGS,  over  the  Oh. 
In  Port  Hnron,  Mich.,  Jan.  4. 

BLEKPER,  Rev.  WILLIAM  T.,  over  the 
Mleelon  Chapel  Ch.  In  Worcester, 
Main.,  Feb.  14.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Chaa. 
M.  Lam»on.  of  Woroeeter.  Inatallin^c 
prayer  by  Rev.  George  W.  PhUlipe,  of 
Worceeter. 

WSLLMAN,  Rev.  WHEELER  M.,  over 
tbe  Ch.  in  Cora,  Kan.,  March  8.  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  Robert  Samuel,  of  Oawker 
City.  Inatalling  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  R. 
Bekman,  of  Osborne. 


MIHI8TEE8  DISIOSSED. 

1876. 

DB  FOREST,  Rev.  HENRY  S  ,  lh>m  the 
Ch.  In  Council  Bluflb,  lo..  Bee  21. 

1877. 

BALDWIN,  Rev.  JOHN  A.,  from  the  Ch. 

In  New  Baltimore,  Mich.,  Feb.  28. 
BOYNTON,   Rev.  CHARLEd    B.,  D.  D., 

firom  the  Vine  Street  Ch.  in  Cincinnati, 

- p.,  Jan.  1. 

OURTISS,  Rev.  GILBERT  A.,  from  the 

Ch.  in  Mlneville,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  6. 
DANIEL60N,  Kev.  JOSEPH,  fVom  the  Ch. 

In  Bangertiefl,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  13. 
DAY.  Rev.  THEODORE  L.,  fh)m  the  let 

Oh.  in  Guilford,  Ct.,  Feb.  14. 
E1CBR80N,  Rev.  JOHN  D.,  from  the  2d 

Ch.  in  Blddefurd,  Me.,  Jan.  2. 
XMBR80N,  Rev.  OLIVER  P.,  from  the 

Ch.  In  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  Feb.  16. 
FERRIS,  Rev.  LKONAKD   Z.,  fh)m   tbe 

Ob.  In  Gorham,  Me.,  Jan.  2. 
tIATJ.,  Rev.  GEORGE  E.,  from  the  Ch.  In 

Littleton,  Mans.,  Feb.  18. 
HARDY,  Rev.  DANIEL  W.,  from  the  Ch. 

in  Stowe,  Vt.,  Mar.  26. 
HUNTRESS,  Rev.  EDWARD  S..  from  the 

let  Ch.  in  Derry,  N.  H.,  Feb.  22. 
JENKINS,  Rev.  JONATHAN  L.,  from  the 

let  Ch.  In  Amhent,  Mass..  Jan. 
KINGSBURY.  Rev.  Joeiah  W.,  from  the 

Ch.  In  North  Reading,  Maes.,  Mar.  27. 
IX)RD.  Rev.  DANIEL  B.,  from  the  Ch.  in 

Lebanon,  GK)eben,  Ct.,  Jan.  16. 
IX)VEJOY,  Rev.  GEORGE  E.,  fh>m  the 

Ch.  in  Candia,  N.  H.,  April  14. 
FOMBROY.  Rev.  EDWARD  N  ,  from  the 

Ch.  In  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  Mar.  28. 
POPE,  Rev.  CHARLES  H.,  firom  the  Ch.  in 

Oakland,  Cal.,  Jan.  15. 
ROWLAND,  Rev.  LYMAN  S.,  from  the 

Ch.  in  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Msr.  20. 
8EBLYE,  Rev.  SAMUEL  T..  d.  d.,  from 

the  Ch.  In  Ensthampton,  Ma^s.,  Jan.  8. 
BMITH.  Rev.  EDWARD  G.,  f^om  the  Ch. 

in  Essex,  Mass.,  Feb.  8. 
TAYLOR,  Rev.  EDWARD,  D.  D.,  fh)m 

the  Ch.  In  Blnghamton,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  9. 


XIHI8TEBS  MARBIBD. 
1876. 

CLARE  — KIMBALL.  In  Lowell.  Mass., 
Deo.  10,  Rev.  George  L.  Clnrk,  of  Sbel. 
bume,  to  Miss  Eroma  F.  Kimbai),  of 
Lowell. 

DIXON— HOLMES.  Oct.  26,  Rev.  Alvin 
M.  Dixon,  of  Edgar,  Neb.,  to  Mrs.  Eliz. 
abeth  J.  Hnlmes.  of  Vaiidalia,  III. 

JONES  —  HUGHES.  In  Jndnon,  Minn., 
Nov.  11,  Rev.  David  D.  Jones  to  Miss 
Mary  A.  Hughes. 

PARSONS  — ADAMS.  In  Camden,  M«*., 
Deo.  18,  Rev.  Henry  M.  Fartioni>,  of  Bos. 
ton,  Mass.,  to  Miss  Sarah  J.  Adams,  of 
Cam<len. 

SCOTFORD  — POMEROY.  In  Burllrgame, 
Elan.,  Dec.  14,  Rev.  HiMiry  C.  Scotfurd, 
of  North  Topckn,  to  Miss  Isabella  O. 
Pomeroy,  of  Burlingamo. 

UPTON  -  METCALF.  In  Elyria.  O.,  Nov. 
22,  Rev.  Augustus  G.  Upton,  of  Wind- 
ham, to  Miss  Lucy  H.  Muiculf,  of  Elyria. 

WILKINSON  —  CUTLKR.  Nov,  10.  Rev. 
Thomas  R.  Wilkinson,  of  Union  Grove, 
Minn.,  to  Miss  C.  L.  Cutler,  of  Irving. 

1877. 

BERRY  —  RI0HAKD80N.  In  Lowell, 
Mass.,  Jan.  80,  Kev.  Augustas  Berry,  to 
Miss  Mnry  C.  Richardi»on,  both  of  Pel- 
ham,  N.  H. 

HOLB ROOK  — POOLE.  In  Chicago,  Dl., 
Feb.  18.  Rev.  Zephaniah  8.  Holbrook  to 
Miss  Alice  Poole,  both  of  Chicago. 

JONES  — BAKER.  In  I^kwrence,  Mans., 
Jan.  25,  Rev.  Thomos  W  .  Jones,  of  Ti- 
conderoga.  N.  Y.,  to  Mios  Sarah  M. 
Baker,  of  Topeka,  Kan. 

KUTZ  —  LATHKOF.  In  Waui«eon,  O., 
Feb.  7,  Rev.  Henry  D.  Kntz,  of  Findlay, 
to  Mrs  Clsra  G.  Lathrop,  uf  Wauseon. 

OLMSTED  — A DAMH.  In  East  Avon,  N. 
Y.,  Jan.  10,  Rev.  Franklin  W.  Olmsted, 
of  Townsbend,  Vt.,  to  Miss  Frances  A. 
Adams,  of  East  Avon. 

TRACEY  —  M  AKCH.  In  Holliston,  Mass., 
Feb.  7,  Rev.  H.  A.  TrHcy,  of  Sutton,  to 
Mlsa  Harriet  March,  of  Uollision. 


MIHISTERS  DECEASED. 
1877. 

BATES,  Rev.  JOSIAH,  in  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal..  Jan.  16.  in  hlM  6Jih  yenr. 

CARPENTER,  Kev.  E.  IRVING,  in  Swan- 
zey,  N.  H.,  Feb.  10.  in  his  65th  year. 

COOLEY,Rev.  HENRY  E..  in  North  Leo- 
minster, Mas*.,  Feb.  17,  in  Iiis  SOlh  ye<tr. 

FULLER,  Rev.  ROBEKT  W.,  in  Stow, 
Mass.,  March  13,  in  his  71st  year. 

LORD.  Rev.  WILLIAM  U.,  D.  D.,  in  Mont. 

Seller,  Vt,  March  18,  in  his  64th  year. 
CH,  Rev.  HARViiY  G.,  in  Lamar, 

Mo.,  March  18. 
PAINE,  Rev.  SEWALL.  in  Montgomery, 

Vt.,  March  4,  in  him  71i*t  loar. 
PARKER.  Rev.  BENJAMIN  W.,  in  Hon- 

oluln,  S.  I.,  March  2),  in  his  74tb  year. 
TREAT,    Rev.     SELAll    B..   in    Boston, 

Mass.,  March  28.  li  his  74th  year. 
WHITING,  Rev.  EWARD  P.,  lo  DeWltt. 

lo.,  Jan. 
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mhistbbs'  wives  deoeased. 

1876. 

MERRILL,  Mra.MAUTHA  A.,wifeorthe 
Uttt  U«v.  KiioB,  in  FarmUigioo,  Me. 
l>ec.  ly,  In  her  82.1  year. 

WILSON,  Mrs.  LUNNIK  W.,  wife  of  Rev. 
Q.  ilaywood,  In  Nurth  Bruokfleld, 
MsM.,  Nuv.  29,  In  her  'i3d  year. 

isn. 

BUCK,  Mm.  KLMIR  A  W.,  wife  of  Rev.  B. 

A.,  in  Fall  Kiv«T,  Mum.,  Feb.  16. 
GARKU TUliRS,  Mr«.  CLAKISBA  M.,  wife 


of  Rev.  John  J.«  in  Portland,  Ma.,  FbK 

OOLB*,  Mre.  ATTN*  F.,  wlfb  of  Bar.  Bamnel, 

in  Kiiiff»viiletO.,  Jan.  11. 
GROCKKli.  Mn>.  KLIZABBTH  P.,  wife<tf 

the  lata  Uvv.  Zchulou,  ia  Oromw^  Otf 

Feb.  26. 
GRIDLBY,  Mrs. .  wife  of  Rer.  Albert 

L.,  in  Bensoiila,  Mich..  Mar.  39. 
HALKY.  Mr«.  JBN.ViK  R.,  wifx  of  B«t. 

Frank,  in  8eubro->k,  N.  If.,  Uareh. 
HARDINa,  Mr*.  BLIZA  W..wlfe  of  the 

late  R  ▼.  Sewiill  in  Aubumdale,  Mait., 

Feb.  3,  In  her  7^tli  year. 
WAIJ>(>.  Mr«i.  LUCY  KLIZABBTH, wtfi 

of  Hev.  Levi  F..  In  Frankiln,  Mieh^ 

March  8,  iu  her  61at  year. 


Changes  in  Post-Office  Address  of  Ministers. 
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:e  C,  Alton,  III. 

.,  Ghftrlestown,  N.  H. 

n  W.,  No.  MIddloboro*,  Mau. 

u,  Big  Rock,  lo. 

no  F.,  Chelnea,  Mma. 

is  O.,  Sullivan.  O. 

Ham  H.,  StacyTiUe,  lo. 

on  8  ,  Colchester,  VU 

fl.  Hinsdale,  111. 

F.,  Jaffrey,  N.  II. 

cr,  Oray,  Me. 

),  Mt.  Carroel,  Ct. 

n  D.,  Cambridgeport,  MaM. 

,  Wedtf.Td,  Ct. 

JamiD  F.,  Madison,  Fla. 
hn,  C(>nneil  Bluffs,  lo. 
1,  Marlboro*,  Mass. 
JC,  Pebble,  Neb. 
M.,  Plymouth,  111. 

Ham  E.,  Pent  Water,  Mich. 
Bertwell  N.,  GarratUviUe,  O. 
W.,  Xorwrtlk,  O. 
Is  D.,  W.  Bloomficld,  N.  Y. 
t  A.,  Hillsboro',  111. 

s,  Newbaryport,  Mass. 
seph,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
Iney  B.,  Dartford,  Wis. 
!.,  Boston,  Mass. 

kthaniel  H,  WlUiamst'n,  Mass. 
B.,  Belle  Plalne,  lo. 

on  P.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
remiah  B.,  North  Brookfleld, 

,  Tabor,  lo. 
.,  Way  land,  Mich, 
nns  Q.,  Sycamore,  III. 
,  Cambria,  N.  Y. 

B.,  Vergen'nes,  Vt. 
19,  Connoil  Bluffs,  lo. 
id  S.,  Oiimanton  Centre,  N.  H. 
U.,  New  Hampton,  N.  Y. 
» A.,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 
es  W.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
ward  8.,  Wjilllns<ford,  Vt. 
s  M.,  HonnltUuy  S.  L 

,  Oakland.  Cal. 

kthan  L  ,  Pittsfield,  Maaa. 

so,  Orartnn,  O. 

A..,  Irasburgh,  Vt. 
nry,  Collamer,  O. 


Kimball,  G«orge  P.,  Anatin,  Tex. 
Kingsbary,  Charlea  A.,  Cbeatnnt  HIU. 

Mann,  Asa,  Raynham,  Maaa. 

Marab,  John  T.,  Lisle,  N.  Y. 

Mellen,  William,  Oakham,  Mass. 

Merrill,  J.  Lewis,  North  Chelmsford,  Maaa. 

Morton,  William  D.,  Hartford.  Ct. 

Oamnn,  William  T.,  Champion,  N.  Y. 

Page,  Henry,  Harvard,  Neb. 

Paine,  Bernard,  Boston,  Mas  a.,  28  Mllford  St. 

Parmelee,  Howard  K.,  Edinburg,  O. 

Pasco,  Martin  K.,  Belpre,  O. 

Perklna,  Beojsmin  F.,  Sterling,  Maaa. 

Pinkerton,  Adam,  Arena,  Wis. 

Piatt,  Henry  D.,  Brighton,  III. 

Pratt,  Theodore  C,  OrfordviUe,  N.  H. 

Rawion,  George  A.,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Reed,  Olover  C,  Wadsworth,  O. 
Richardson,  William  T.,  Thompson,  O. 
Rogers,  Henry  M.,  Holden,  Mass. 
Rowland,  Lyman  S.,  Lee,  Mass. 
Royce,  Le  Roy,  Lexington,  O. 

Bafford,  John,  Ashtabula,  O. 
Salter,  Charles  C,  Denver,  Col. 
Scofleld,  William  C,  Owego,  N.  Y. 
Seymour,  Joel  M.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Smith,  George  U.,  Kio  Vista,  Cal. 
Smith,  John  B.,  Anduver,  O. 
Spear,  William  B.,  Europe, 
Stafford,  B.  T.,  Sireetsboro',  O. 
Stebbins,  Charles  B.,  Brookdeld,  Maaa. 
Stickles,  Peter,  Vienna,  Kan. 
Stewart,  S.  J.,  Fitohbnrg,  Mass. 
Swinnerton,  Wm.  T.,  Dennis,  Maaa. 

Tenney,  Herbert  M.,  WalUngford,  Ct. 
Thaln,  Alexander  R.,  Galesburg,  111. 
Thompson,  Cheboygan,  Mich. 
Thyng,  John  H.,  Hubbardston,  Vt. 
Todd,  Jamea  D.,  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

Van  Wagner,  Jamea  M.,  Paris,  Tex. 
Voorheea,  Loula  B.,  Worceater,  Maaa. 

Walte,  Hiram  H.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Warren,  Israel  P.,  Portland,  Me. 
Whitman,  John  8.,  Chatham  Centre, 
WlUiama,  John  H.,  Cooper,  Mich. 
Wilson,  Thomas,  Baton,  N.  Y. 
Wolcott,  John  M.,  Sangertiea,  N.  Y. 
Wood,  Charles  W.,  Middleboro*,  Mans. 
Wood.  R.  A.,  UoseviUe,  III. 
Woolman,  Wm.,  Lincoln  Valley.  Neb. 
Wyckoff,  Jamea  D.,  Galeabnrg,  111. 
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THE  AMERICAN  CONGREGATIONAL  UNION. 

Quarterly  StaUment, 

Appropriations  have  been  paid  since  those  reported  in  the  Congregational 
Quarterly  for  January,  as  follows :  — 

Oakland,         Co/.,  2d  Congregational  Church,  (Special)        .        .        .        $2,000 


Chenoa, 

///, 

II 

•        • 

300 

Anita, 

Iowa, 

<i 

•        • 

350 

Ottawa, 

Kan,, 

1st 

•1 

(Special,  $2,521)    . 

2.971 

York, 

Neb., 

II 

11 

400 

Sand  Bank, 

N,  K. 

It 

i< 

(Special,  $146) 

646 
16,667 

The  church-building  work  of  the  Union  has  one  peculiarity  which  should  com- 
mend it  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  churches.  The  money  which  is 
devoted  to  the  house  of  worship  is  a  permanent  investment  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  money  is  not  consumed,  it  does  not  disappear,  but  remains,  in  an 
important  sense,  unexpended.  We  speak  of  this  as  a  peculiarity.  In  the  mis- 
sionary work,  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year,  the  money  is  gone.  It  has  been 
consumed  in  the  support  of  living  men, — judiciously  expended,  no  doubt,  but 
literally  expended.  There  is  no  property  to  show  for  it.  Is  it  said  that  there  are 
moral  results  to  show  for  it  ?  This  is  true.  So  there  are  moral  results  from  a 
house  of  worship,  which  will  go  on  accumulating  from  year  to  year.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  church-building  work  there  is  also  the  property  itself,  unexpended,  a 
permanent  investment.  Thus  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  church  property  now 
existing  as  the  result  of  the  investment  made  by  the  Union  for  the  last  twenty 
years  is  worth  to-day  all  and  more  than  the  original  cost.  Including  the  Albany 
and  the  Forefathers'  funds  there  have  been  devoted  to  the  churches  directly 
$650,000.  Some  of  the  houses  built  have  passed  out  of  our  hands  or  been  given 
over  to  decay ;  but  others  have  been  replaced  with  more  costly  edifices,  which 
would  never  have  been  built  had  not  the  more  humble  structures  preceded  thenu 
It  is  no  insignificant  consideration  in  favor  of  this  work  that  it  involves  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  permanent  fund  for  the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 
The  money  given  to  the  churches  every  year  remains  as  a  source  of  influence  for 
many  years,  or,  it  may  be,  for  all  time.  Those  who  labor  for  permanent  results 
will  appreciate  this  peculiarity  in  our  work. 

The  present  condition  of  the  treasury  makes  its  own  appeal  to  the  churches. 
The  ofiicers  of  the  Union  do  not  make  an  outcry  as  to  debt.  They  are  the 
almoners  of  the  churches,  and  dispense  only  what  is  committed  to  them  as  a  trust. 
The  treasury  is  empty  and  the  work  is  pressing  its  claims.  It  is  for  the  churches 
to  say  how  much  shall  be  done. 

Ray  Palmer,  Cor,  Sec,,  69  Bible  House,  New  York. 

C.  CusHiNG,  Cor,  Sec.,  20  Congregational  House,  Boston. 

N.  A.  Calkins,  T^eas,,  69  Bible  House,  New  York. 
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SELAH   BURR  TREAT. 


It  is  always  interesting  to  watch  the  unfolding  of  a  human 
life,  and  to  trace  the  steps  of  its  growth,  especially  when  that 
life  is  placed  under  conditions  favorable  to  free,  healthy,  native 
development.  A  large  part  of  our  race  never  enjoy  these 
conditions.  When  an  elder  son  is  born  into  one  of  the  lordly 
homes  of  England,  if  he  is  destined  to  hold  and  enjoy  the 
common  lease  of  life,  it  is  not  difficult,  in  a  general  way,  to 
cast  his  horoscope.  It  is  wellnigh  certain  that  he  will  fall 
under  the  great  laws  of  hereditary  rank  and  wealth  and  honors, 
and  be  shaped  accordingly.  He  will  move  along  the  pathways 
trodden  by  his  ancestors  from  generation  to  generation,  and  be 
nurtured  on  the  same  interests.  There  will  be  some  range  for 
the  play  of  individuality ;  but  his  way  is  hedged  in,  and  the 
outlines  of  his  life,  in  an  important  sense,  are  predetermined. 
So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  son  is  bom  into  one  of  the 
humble  peasant  homes  on  that  same  lordly  estate,  he  will 
never  be  likely  to  escape  from  his  environments.  As  a  usual 
fact,  he  will  share  the  lot  of  his  ancestors,  will  move  through 
the  same  rounds  of  labor  and  bear  the  same  burdens  of  poverty. 
But  when  a  son  is  born  into  the  free  air  of  New  England, 
especially  in  one  of  her  rough  and  rocky  hill  towns,  that  man 
would  be  rash  indeed  who,  at  the  birth  of  the  child,  should  at- 
tempt to  forecast  his  earthly  career.  Thousands  of  men  are 
now  living  among  us,  in  advanced  life,  who,  whenever  they 
look  back  along  the  way  they  have  travelled,  are  a  perpetual 

is^ntered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1877,  by  Christophbr  CushinGi  in  the 

Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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wonder  to  themselves.  In  the  strangest  dreams  of  their  child- 
hood, no  vision  ever  dawned  upon  them  of  what  their  actual 
future  was  to  be ;  and  now,  in  the  survey  of  the  past,  they 
seem  almost  as  strangely  separated  from  their  beginnings  as 
though  they  were  living  in  another  world. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  in  the  town  of  Hart- 
land,  Connecticut,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1804.  His  birth- 
place was  in  that  part  of  the  town  known  as  West  Hartland. 
He  was  the  first-born  child  and  only  son  of  Selah  and  Anna 
(Williams)  Treat.  Both  his  parents  were  natives  of  Hartland ; 
but  his  grandparents,  John  Treat  and  Dea.  Israel  Williams, 
moved  to  Hartland  from  East  Hartford,  about  the  year  1770. 
They  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  the  town.  When  Mr. 
Treat  was  not  far  from  three  years  old,  in  the  year  1807,  his 
parents  removed  to  the  adjoining  town  of  Colebrook.  Hart- 
land and  Colebrook  are  both  exceedingly  rough  and  hilly, 
almost  mountainous.  They  lie  in  the  northwestern  portion 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  near  the  Massachusetts  line, 
where  the  Berkshire  ranges  have  hardly  yet  begun  to  put  off 
their  sharp  and  shaggy  outlines,  in  their  gradual  descent 
toward  the  coast.  In  1804  both  these  townships  were  com- 
paratively new.  The  First  Church  in  Hartland  was  organized 
in  1768,  but  the  one  in  West  Hartland  was  not  gathered  until 
1780.  Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  West  Hartland  church. 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Gaylord  was  ordained  pastor,  and  continued  in 
office  for  the  long  period  oi  fifty-nine  years,  dying  in  1841,  in 
the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  By  him,  probably,  this  child 
was  baptized.  The  removal  to  Colebrook  occurred  when  he 
was  so  young  that  this  was  the  place  of  his  earliest  recollec- 
tions. 

There  were  but  two  children  in  the  household,  —  this  son, 
and  a  daughter  born  three  years  later,  about  the  time  of  the 
removal  to  Colebrook.  The  daughter,  Clarissa  A.,  is  the  wife 
of  Rev.  Sardis  B.  Morley,  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.  From 
her  we  gather  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  these  early 
days.     She  says  :  — 

**  At  the  time  of  the  removal  [to  Colebrook]  he  was  riding  on  a  load  of 
hay  in  early  spring.  The  team  passed  a  narrow  place  in  the  road,  with  a 
jutting  rock  on  one  side  and  the  Farmington  River  on  the  other.    He  was 
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jostled  from  the  load  down  a  low  bank  on  to  the  ice  and  thence  into  the 
water,  where,  in  a  moment,  he  would  have  passed  under  the  ice.  His 
fother,  who  was  behind  the  team,  snatched  him  from  the  very  jaws  of 
death.  Had  he  [the  father]  been  on  the  load  or  before  the  team,  he  could 
not  have  saved  the  child.  When  about  eleven  years  old,  his  parents  sent 
him  one  day  to  carry  their  dinner  to  some  workmen.  He  was  on  horse- 
back, and  the  large  luncheon-pail  so  hampered  him  that  he  could  not  con- 
trol the  horse.  The  animal  turned  into  a  field  and  attempted  to  pass  over 
an  old  well,  loosely  covered  with  boards.  Of  course  the  horse  fell  in,  but 
the  lad  sprang  and  succeeded  in  freeing  himself,  and  was  saved.  In  both 
these  cases,  the  parents  gratefully  recognized  God's  providential  care. 

"  Mr.  Treat  inherited  from  his  mother  his  unassuming  and  symmetrical 
character,  his  conscientiousness  and  his  love  of  books,  which  early  showed 
Itself.  His  father  always  regretted  his  own  lack  of  ample  opportunities, 
and  determined  to  give  his  two  children  every  educational  advantage.  He 
sent  his  son  to  Lenox  Academy,  Berkshire  County,  and  subsequently 
removed  to  Hartford  for  the  purpose  of  securing  better  advantages." 

It  was  in  the  year  18 16  or  18 17  that  he  was  placed  at  Lenox 
Academy,  he  being  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old.  Mr.  Gleason, 
then  at  the  head  of  this  institution,  was  a  man  of  considerable 
reputation  as  a  teacher  in  that  region  of  country. 

Colebrook,  where  Mr.  Treat  lived  in  his  boyhood,  was  a  town 
still  younger  than  Hartland.  The  Congregational  Church  was 
not  organized  there  until  1795  ;  but  the  first  minister  was  no 
less  a  man  than  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  d.  d.,  or  the  Younger 
Edwards,  as  he  is  commonly  known.  He  had  been,  for  twenty- 
six  years,  pastor  of  the  North  Church,  in  New  Haven,  when  he 
was  dismissed  because  of  prevailing  dissensions.  He  was  very 
soon  installed  over  this  newly  organized  church  in  Colebrook. 
Four  years  later,  he  was  elected  President  of  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  New  York,  and  died  soon  after  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  the  office,  in  the  month  of  August,  1801.  Like  his 
illustrious  father,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  first  parish  by 
strifes  and  debates  among  his  people  ;  like  him,  he  was  settled 
again  in  a  new  and  humble  field  of  labor ;  like  himi,  he  was 
called  from  this  field  to  be  president  of  a  college ;  and,  like 
him,  he  died  shortly  after  entering  upon  the  office,  at  the  age 
oi  fifty-six^  —  l^is  father  dying  at  the  age  ol  fifty-four 

After  Dr.  Edwards's  retirement.  Rev.  Chauncey  Lee,  d  d., 
became  the  paster  at  Colebrook,  continuing  in  office  twenty- 
eight  years.  He  was  the  minister  of  Mr.  Treat's  boyhood,  and 
was  associated  with  his  earliest  recollections  of  the  sanctuary. 
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The  family  of  which  Mr.  Treat  came  is  one  of  the  very 
oldest  in  Connecticut.  In  its  several  generations  it  has  held  a 
most  honorable  position  in  that  sturdy  little  Commonwealth. 
Hinman,  in  his  First  Puritan  Settlers  of  Connecticut^  says, 
"  This  family  ranked  high  in  the  Connecticut  colony,  and  there 
were  many  men  of  distinction  bearing  this  honored  name." 
For  the  genealogical  details  that  follow  we  are  largely  in- 
debted to  Mr.  John  P.  Treat,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Treat,  who 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  these  family  memorials.  Very 
much  of  the  history  of  the  Treat  family  in  Connecticut,  in  the 
early  years,  is  open  and  public,  and  easily  read  of  all  men  ;  but 
no  one,  without  close  examination,  can  be  wise  as  to  the  con- 
necting links  of  a  family  history  through  eight  or  ten  genera- 
tions. 

In  that  fleet  of  vessels  which,  during  the  summer  of  1630, 
brought  some  fifteen  hundred  people  to  the  Massachusetts 
Bay,  came  the  first  family  of  the  name  of  Treat    Those  ves- 
sels brought  Gov.  John  Winthrop,  Sir  Richard   Saltonstall, 
Isaac  Johnson,  Esq ,  Rev.  John  Wilson,  Rev  George  Phillips, 
Thomas  Dudley,  Esq.,  Rev.  John  Warham,  Rev.  John  Maverick, 
and  other  distinguished  men,  to  be  leaders  in  church  and  state. 
Richard  Treat,  with  two  sons,  Richard  and  Robert,  and  a 
nephew,  Matthias,  belonged  to  that  section  of  this  large  com- 
pany which  was  grouped  around  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  and 
Rev.  George  Phillips,  who  took  up  their  abode  at  Watertown 
immediately  after  the  landing,  and  where  a  church  was  organ- 
ized on  the  30th  of  July,  1630.     For  five  years  the  Treat  fam- 
ily resided  at  Watertown.     Then  began  that  movement  of 
emigration  for  occupying  the  fair  and  fertile  lands  along  the 
Connecticut  River.     In  1635-6  the  towns  of  Windsor,  Hart- 
ford, and  Wethersfield  sprang  into  being  almost  simultaneously. 
The  settlers  of  Windsor  were  chiefly  from  Dorchester,  those 
of  Hartford  from  Newtown  (now  Cambridge),  and  those  of 
Wethersfield  from  Watertown.     By  this  movement,  the  family 
of  the  Treats  was  carried  to  Wethersfield,  and  so  they  were 
among  the  very  first  settlers  of  Connecticut.    The  subject  of 
this   sketch   was  descended  from   Matthias,  the  nephew  of 
Richard,  who  was  a  boy  of  only  eight  years  at  the  coming  over 
from  England,  and  consequently  was  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
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old  at  the  time  of  the  removal  to  Connecticut.  But  those 
bearing  the  name  were  all  of  this  one  household,  and  in  this 
household  Matthias  seems  to  have  been  treated  as  a  son. 

Tracing  the  genealogical  line  of  Mr.  Treat  backward  from 
the  present  time,  the  case  will  stand  thus,  and  the  figures  will 
give  the  year  of  birth  in  each  instance :  — 

Selah  Burr  Treat  (1804)  was  the  son  of  Selah  (1778),  who 
was  the  son  of  John  (1745),  who  was  the  son  of  Henry  (1707), 
who  was  the  son  of  Matthias  (1676),  who  was  the  son  of  Henry 
(1649),  who  was  the  son  of  Matthias  (1622).  Seven  genera- 
tions here  come  into  view ;  and  if  we  add  Mr.  Treat's  children 
and  grandchildren,  we  have  nine  generations  on  these  shores, 
which  would  have  been  ten,  had  Matthias  been  a  son,  and  not 
a  nephew,  of  the  first  Richard. 

The  Treats  have,  in  their  several  generations,  furnished 
many  men  for  high  and  honorable  stations  in  society.  Richard 
Treat,  the  head  of  the  household  removing  to  Connecticut, 
enjoyed  a  long  life  of  eminent  public  service.  He  is  described 
as  "one  of  the  civil  and  religious  Fathers  of  Connecticut." 
From  1637  ^o  1658  he  was  a  member  of  the  General  Court, 
and  the  seven  years  following  filled  the  high  office  of  magis- 
trate.    He  died  in  1669,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six. 

His  son  Robert  was  still  more  conspicuous  in  public  affairs. 
While  yet  a  youth,  he  left  Wethersfield  (in  1639)  ^^^  became 
one  of  the  early  citizens  and  founders  of  Milford,  on  the 
Sound,  a  few  miles  west  of  New  Haven.  Though  not  then 
twenty  years  old,  he  was  one  of  those  who  surveyed  and  laid 
out  the  township  of  Milford,  was  the  first  town  clerk,  and  was 
afterward  in  many  ways  honored,  not  only  in  his  own  town, 
but  in  the  New  Haven  colony  at  large.  In  1666,  after  having 
first  visited  New  Jersey  to  prospect  the  country,  he  led  out  a 
Connecticut  colony  to  that  new  region.  The  spot  selected 
was  where  the  city  of  Newark  now  stands.  If  any  one  wishes 
to  read  the  story  of  the  planting  of  this  colony  on  the  New 
Jersey  soil,  he  may  find  it  told,  and  well  told,  in  Harper's 
Monthly  Magazine  for  October,  1876. 

After  this  colony  was  firmly  established,  Robert  Treat 
returned  to  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1670,  and  for  a  long 
course  of  years  was  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  State  in 
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affairs  civil,  military,  and  religious.  As  a  military  leader  he 
was  the  most  prominent  man  in  the  colony,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  wars  with  the  Indians. 

He  was  governor  of  Connecticut  in  1687,  when  James  II., 
through  his  agent.  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  undertook  to  recall 
that  most  liberal  and  beneficent  charter  which  the  younger 
John  Winthrop  had  procured  from  Charles  XL,  twenty-five 
years  before.  That  charter  was  to  Connecticut  as  the  apple  of 
her  eye.  It  was  only  by  most  skilful  negotiations  on  the  part 
of  Gov.  Winlhrop  that  it  was  ever  procured.  It  gave  to  Con- 
necticut rights  and  privileges  which  no  other  colony  enjoyed. 
Andros  came  on  from  Boston,  with  an  armed  guard,  to  receive 
back  the  charter,  in  the  name  of  his  royal  master,  and  to 
assume  the  reins  of  government.  The  historian  Bancroft 
says,  "  He  found  the  Assembly  in  session  and  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  its  charter.  The  brave  Governor  Treat  pleaded 
earnestly  for  the  cherished  patent,  which  had  been  purchased 
by  sacrifices  and  martyrdoms,  and  was  endeared  by  halcyon 
days.  The  shades  of  evening  descended  during  the  prolonged 
discussion  ;  an  anxious  crowd  had  gathered  to  witness  the  de- 
bate. Tradition  loves  to  relate  that  the  charter  lay  on  the 
table ;  that  of  a  sudden  the  lights  were  extinguished,  and 
when  they  were  rekindled  the  charter  had  disappeared." 

The  English  revolution  of  1688,  which  drove  James  II.  from 
the  throne,  relieved  Connecticut  from  her  great  anxiety  as  to 
her  imperilled  rights,  and  for  almost  a  hundred  years  afterwards, 
down  to  the  Revolution,  she  lived  in  peace  and  prosperity 
under  that  beloved  charter  which  had  been  so  strangely 
snatched  from  destruction. 

Robert  Treat,  the  governor,  in  all  the  oflRces  he  held  —  and 
they  were  many  during  his  long  life — was  so  thoroughly  trusted 
that  his  public  services  continued  until  he  reached  a  very  ad- 
vanced age.  Not  until  he  was  eighty-seven  did  he  wholly  retire 
from  these  public  responsibilities.  He  died  about  two  years 
afterwards,  in  1710,  in  his  eighty-ninth  year. 

One  of  the  sons  of  Governor  Treat  was  Samuel,  who  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1669,  and  in  1672  was  settled 
in  the  ministry  at  Eastham,  Massachusetts,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  in  17 16.     He  followed  in  the  footsteps 
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the  saintly  John  Eliot,  and  gave  himself,  in  addition  to  his 
ular  ministry,  very  largely  to  the  instruction  of  the  neigh- 
ing Indians.  Expressions  like  these,  found  in  the  writings 
former  generations,  will  show  how  highly  he  was  honored 

1  esteemed  :  "He  was  a  great  and  good  man  ;  a  faithful  and 
iring  preacher  of  the  gospel,  both  to  his  own  people  and 

Indians  who  surrounded  him.  .  .  .  He  certainly  appears 
dave  been  an  uncommonly  holy  man,  beloved  in  life,  and 
atly  lamented  in  death  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry, 
own  people,  and  the  natives  to  whom  he  ministered.  .  .  . 
.  Treat  was  able  both  to  read  and  write  the  Indian  lan- 
Lge  with  the  greatest  facility."  Cotton  Mather,  who  was 
temporary  with  him,  says,  "  We  love  the  most  active  Mr. 
nuel  Treat,  laying   out   himself  to   save  his   generation." 

2  inscription  upon  his  tombstone  at  Eastham  reads  thus : 
[ere  lies  the  body  of  the  late  learned  and  Rev.  SAMUEL 
LEAT,  the  pious  and  faithful  pastor  of  this  church,  who 
IT  a  very  zealous  discharge  of  his  ministry  for  the  space  of 
ty-five  years,  and  laborious  travail  for  the  souls  of  the  Indian 
ives,  fell  asleep  in  Christ,  March  the  i8,  1716,  in  the  69th 
X  of  his  age." 

Ve  have  referred  more  fully  to  this  man  ;  for  though  he  died 
undred  and  sixty  years  ago,  yet  in  the  qualities  of  his  char- 
er  and  in  the  aims  and  purposes  of  his  life,  he  seems  to 
^e  been  not  unlike  his  remote  kinsman,  whose  loss  we  now 
urn. 

V.  daughter  of  this  Rev.  Samuel  Treat  married  Rev. 
omas  Paine  of  Weymouth,  and  became  the  mother  of 
bert  Treat  Paine,  ll.  d.,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Decla- 
ion  of  Independence.  He  was  among  the  conspicuous 
ors  in  our  Revolutionary  period.  As  a  lawyer  and  judge  of 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Court,  his  fame  is  high. 
3ut  we  must  not  dwell  longer  upon  these  genealogical  de- 
s,  though  they  might  easily  be  extended  to  great  length. 
5  have  done  enough  to  show  that  Mr.  Treat  came  of  a 
>ng,  sturdy,  religious  stock,  —  one  of  the  honored  house- 
ds  of  New  England.  His  first  name,  it  will  be  noticed, 
tie  from  his  father.  The  name  Burr  he  inherited  from  his 
ndmother,  Rachel  Burr,  the  first  wife  of  his  grandfather, 
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John  Treat  Mr.  Treat's  mother  was  a  Williams,  —  a  name 
more  prolific  in  ministers,  and  leading  men  in  civil  life,  than 
almost  any  other  in  New  England. 

We  return  now  to  the  narrative  of  his  early  life.  We  left 
him  at  school  at  Lenox.  In  the  year  1818  the  family  removed 
from  Colebrook  to  Hartford.  The  chief  motive,  as  already 
stated,  for  the  removal  was  that  the  children  might  have  better 
advantages  for  education.  Here  the  boy,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, was  placed  at  school  under  good  teachers,  and  soon 
entered  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  to  fit  for  college.  Two 
years  later,  in  1820,  he  entered  Yale  College.  His  sister  says 
of  him,  in  connection  with  this  period  of  his  life,  "  While  in 
college  he  spent  much  time  in  general  reading,  which  he  could 
do  because  of  the  facility  with  which  he  acquired  knowl- 
edge." 

Edward  Goodwin,  Esq.,  now  living  at  Hartford,  was  a  school- 
mate with  Mr.  Treat  at  Hartford,  and  was  three  years  associ- 
ated with  him  in  college,  Mr.  Goodwin  graduating  in  1823,  and 
Mr.  Treat  in  1824.  Thus  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
him,  and  his  testimony  respecting  those  early  days  is  clear  and 
valuable.     He  says :  — 

"  Dr.  Treat  and  myself  were  schoolmates  while  preparing  for  college. 
He  at  that  early  period  exhibited  the  same  traits  of  character  which 
were  more  fully  developed  in  subsequent  life,  and  contributed  so  largely  to 
his  influence  and  usefulness  in  the  important  position  which  he  so  long 
filled.  He  was  exemplary  in  his  moral  conduct,  modest  and  unassuming 
in  his  deportment,  and  accurate  and  diligent  as  a  student  He  exhibited 
in  a  good  degree  that  same  sound  judgment  and  practical  good  sense  for 
which  he  was  distinguished  in  after  life.  We  were  not  in  the  same  dass 
at  college ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  he  took  rank  among  the  first  scholars 
of  his  class." 

A  young  man  passing  through  the  whole  college  course  be- 
comes more  or  less  acquainted  with  seven  classes.  The  three 
classes  before  him  he  is  likely  to  know  quite  thoroughly,  for, 
from  the  beginning,  he  looks  up  to  them  as  his  superiors,  and 
carefully  notes  their  doings.  Of  the  three  classes  which  he 
leaves  in  college  when  he  graduates,  he  will  know  less ;  but  he 
can  hardly  walk  the  same  paths  with  them  year  after  year,  and 
not  gain  a  general  knowledge  of  them  as  a  whole,  and  a  more 
particular  knowledge  of  such  as  are  marked  men  in  their  re- 
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spective  classes.  A  man's  intimate  companionships  in  college 
may  be  few,  but  in  such  an  institution  as  Yale  his  general 
companionships  are  wide.  By  referring  to  the  Yale  Triennial, 
we  find  that  the  seven  classes  with  which  Mr.  Treat  stood  thus 
associated  in  his  college  life,  numbered,  at  graduation,  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight.  Besides  these,  a  very  large  number 
were  doubtless  connected  with  them  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  who,  for  various  reasons,  did  not  become  graduates. 
In  many  classes,  this  floating  number  will  nearly  or  quite 
equal  the  graduating  number.  Moreover,  Yale  College  then 
drew  its  students  from  a  far  larger  field  than  any  other  college 
in  the  country.  It  was  no  uncommon  circumstance,  forty  and 
fifty  years  ago,  to  find  every  State  in  the  Union,  as  also  foreign 
lands,  represented  in  Yale  College.  This  large  companionship 
with  young  men,  who  were  afterward  to  fill  high  positions  all 
over  the  country,  was  one  very  important  part  of  the  educating 
process  which  Yale  opened  to  her  students.  The  number  of 
young  men  in  the  undergraduate  course  at  Yale  now  is  much 
larger  than  then,  and  they  are  drawn  from  a  wide  area ;  but 
the  whole  country  was  more  truly  represented  in  Yale  fifty 
years  ago  than  now.  The  controversies  afterwards  engen- 
dered between  the  North  and  the  South  tended  greatly  to 
check  the  flow  of  Southern  students  to  Yale,  and,  for  various 
reasons,  that  stream  is  not  yet  re-established.  Mr.  Treat 
entered  Yale  College  three  years  after  President  Day  began 
his  administration.  The  college  was  poor,  and  the  day  of 
small  economies  on  the  part  both  of  trustees  and  students  had 
not  then  gone  by ;  but  the  whole  impress  of  the  college  on 
the  mind  and  heart  of  the  student  was  never  better  than  in 
those  years  There  was  a  democratic  equality  among  the 
young  men,  and  a  beautiful  simplicity  in  the  goings-on  of  life. 
A  high  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  purpose  ruled  in  the  little 
commonwealth,  and  men  were  trained  for  service,  and  not  for 
dilettanteism.  Mr.  Treat  had  the  best  reasons  for  looking 
back  to  those  four  years  at  Yale  with  solid  satisfaction.  He 
was  sixteen  when  he  entered  and  twenty  when  he  was  grad- 
uated ;  and  he  brought  from  Yale  such  acquisitions  and,  more 
than  all,  such  habits  of  study  as  prepared  him  well  for  the  busi- 
ness of  life  before  him. 
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But  the  great  question  of  personal  religion  he  had  not  then 
settled.  Religiously  educated  as  a  child,  trained  in  his  father's 
house  to  walk  "  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of 
the  Lord  blameless,"  so  far  as  outward  life  was  concerned,  hav- 
ing behind  him  the  example  of  pious  ancestors  from  generation 
to  generation,  he  had  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  rest.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  subject  often  occupied  his  thoughts 
during  all  the  years  of  his  childhood  and  youth ;  but  he  left 
Yale  with  no  purpose  to  become  a  minister  of  Christ:  he 
gave  himself  earnestly  to  the  study  of  law,  with  the  full  expec- 
tation of  finding  his  life-work  in  that  profession. 

He  commenced  his  law  studies  very  soon  after  his  gradua- 
tion, and  in  his  selection  of  the  men  whom  he  sought  for  guides 
and  instructors,  in  this  department  of  study,  he  showed  that 
his  aims  were  high.  He  began  with  John  T.  Peters,  at  that  time 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut,  whose  daughter  he 
afterwards  married.  Then  he  went  to  the  famous  law  school 
at  Litchfield,  and  came  under  the  care  of  James  Gould,  a  man 
eminent  in  jurisprudence  and  also  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Afterward  he  studied  with  William  W.  Ellsworth,  at  Hartford, 
governor  of  Connecticut  for  four  years,  and  long  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1826,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  East  Windsor  Hill,  in  Hart- 
ford County,  Connecticut,  about  eight  miles  above  the  city,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river.  The  birthplace  of  the  writer  of 
this  article  was  in  the  town  of  East  Windsor,  about  three  miles 
distant  from  the  Hill,  as  it  was  called,  and  the  name  of  Mr. 
Treat  lingers  amid  the  associations  of  his  boyhood.  But 
information  as  to  the  manner  of  Mr.  Treat's  life  there  has  been 
sought  from  one  who  was  his  neighbor  at  the  time,  and  well 
acquainted  with  him,  and  who  is  still  living  at  the  Hill. 

Major  Frederick  W.  Grant  says :  — 

"  He  was  then  a  promising  young  lawyer  of  superior  talent  and  literary 
taste.  He  refused  to  take  any  of  those  little,  petty  cases  so  frequent  in 
those  days  in  the  country  towns.  He  was  a  man  free  from  all  vices,  noble 
in  character,  pure,  and  of  unblemished  integrity,  securing  the  respect  of 
his  seniors  and  the  confidence  of  all.  He  was  above  all  meanness,  and 
carried  into  social  life  manners  at  once  elevating  and  refining  in  all  their 
influence.  He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  professional  manliness,  superior  to 
any  young  stranger  who  came  to  the  Hill  in  those  days  in  all  those  quali- 
ties which  go  to  make  up  a  noble  character." 
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Mr.  Goodwin,  from  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  also  says 
of  him  at  this  period  :  — 

"  While  here,  he  made  a  very  favorable  impression  as  to  his  abilities 
and  prospects  as  a  lawyer.  I  well  recollect  at  that  time,  from  the  interest 
I  felt  in  the  success  of  an  old  acquaintance  and  schoolmate,  asking  the 
opinion  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Williams  as  to  the  merit  of  Mr.  Treat  as 
a  lawyer.  The  Judge  replied  that  he  had  recently  heard  a  very  able 
ar]g;ument  from  him  before  the  Supreme  Court,  which  showed  a  high  degree 
of  legal  talent  and  gave  promise  of  future  eminence  and  success  in  his 
profession.    This  was  at  the  commencement  of  his  practice." 

About  the  time  when  Mr.  Treat  finished  his  law  studies,  in 
1826,  he  had  a  season  of  deep  emotion  and  earnest  inquiry  on 
the  subject  of  religion.  His  sister  says  of  this  experience, 
"  He  suspended  his  law  studies  for  two  weeks  that  he  might 
gfive  his  undivided  attention  to  the  matter."  But  he  did  not 
reach  a  final  settlement  of  this  great  subject  at  that  time. 

After  he  had  established  himself  at  East  Windsor  Hill,  he 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Abigail  T.  Peters,  of  Hartford, 
daughter  of  his  first  law  teacher.  This  marriage  took  place 
Dec.  25,  1827.  Judge  Peters  was  a  native  of  Hebron,  Con- 
necticut, and  during  all  the  earlier  period  of  life  made  that  the 
place  of  his  residence.  Mrs.  Treat  was  born  in  Hebron,  Later 
in  life  he  removed  to  Hartford,  for  the  more  convenient  per- 
formance of  his  professional  duties. 

In  1 83 1  Mr.  Treat  removed  to  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
more  permanent  establishment  of  himself  in  his  profession. 
This  was  at  the  beginning  of  that  remarkable  period  when  the 
land  was  more  thoroughly  pervaded  with  religious  interest 
than  at  any  time  before  or  since.  The  years  183 1  and  1832 
will  remain  as  among  the  most  religious  years  of  our  history. 
The  Holy  Spirit  was  abroad  in  all  the  land. 

His  sister  thus  relates  the  circumstances  leading  to  this  re- 
moval, and  the  happy  results  that  followed :  — 

"  In  1830  a  near  relative  of  his  was  principal  of  the  female  department 
in  a  seminary  at  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  A  trustee  of  that  seminary,  hearing 
Mr.  Treat  spoken  of,  proposed  that  he  should  leave  Connecticut  and  locate 
himself  as  a  lawyer  in  that  vicinity.  God's  own  good  hand  guided  him  to 
Penn  Yan  in  the  midst  of  a  powerful  revival  in  1831.  .  .  .  This  same 
trustee,  an  elder  in  the  church,  labored  with  him,  and  persuaded  him  to 
make  a  solemn  promise  that,  with  God's  help,  he  would  devote  himself  ever- 
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more  to  His  service.  When  he  had  been  in  the  place  about  a  week,  his 
heart  gave  glad  and  joyous  consent  to  God's  claims.  Who  could  have 
doubted  that  saw  his  face  ?  In  later  life,  he  was  heard  to  say  to  one  of 
the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American  Board  (C.  S.)  that  it  seemed  to 
him  he  became  a  Christian  at  this  later  period,  rather  than  in  his  first 
anxiety  (1826),  because  under  God  of  his  solemn  commitment  to  the  sub- 
ject. ...  He  also  recognized,  in  this  conversation,  God's  evident  order- 
ing of  the  events  of  his  life." 

The  singular  name,  Penn  Yatty  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
structed out  of  the  fact  that  this  village  of  Western  New  York 
was  first  settled,  partly  by  Pennsylvanians  and  partly  by  New 
England  Yankees,  and  there  was  a  desire  to  give  due  honor  to 
both  in  the  naming  of  the  village.  The  place  was  compara- 
tively new  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Treat's  removal  thither.  From 
Rev.  James  H.  Hotchkin's  History  of  Western  New  Yorky 
a  work  rather  ecclesiastical  than  civil,  we  learn  that  as  late  as 
1 8 19,  the  population  at  Penn  Yan  was  of  a  rough  and  un- 
formed character.  Not  until  1823  was  there  any  evangelical 
church  in  the  place.  At  that  time  the  Presbyterian  Church 
was  organized,  consisting  at  first  of  thirty-eight  members.  One 
fact  gathered  from  this  history  serves  to  show  the  power  of 
that  revival  which  Mr.  Treat  found  prevailing  on  his  arrival 
In  1 83 1,  the  year  of  his  removal,  the  church  above  named  had 
ninety-eight  members.  In  1832  it  had  two  hundred  and  two 
members,  and  in  this  last  enumeration,  doubtless,  Mr.  Treat's 
name  is  included. 

Charles  C.  Sheppard,  Esq.,  who  was  at  Penn  Yan  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  Treat's  residence  there,  and  who  is  still  living  in  the 
place,  writes  thus  respecting  those  scenes  of  1831  and  on- 
ward :  — 

'*  In  the  year  1831,  during  a  precious  revival  in  this  place,  Mr.  Treat 
became  a  disciple  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  with  much  humility  and 
consecration.  It  was  early  apparent  that  he  was  not  conferring  with 
flesh  and  blood  as  to  his  duties  to  his  new  Master,  but,  like  one  of  old, 
was  asking,  What  shall  I  do.  Lord  ?  After  a  time  he  commenced  arrang- 
ing his  business  matters,  preparatory  to  leaving  for  Andover,  Massachu- 
setts. He  left  us  with  the  expectation  that  his  labors  in  the  kingdom 
would  be  owned  and  blessed,  and  that  expectation  has  been  met  to  the 
rejoicing  of  many. 

'*  His  example  was  salutary,  impressing  the  minds  of  men  that  he  was 
a  new  man  in  Christ  Jesus.  Though  retiring,  he  was  pronounced  in  his 
adherence  to  his  new  relations  and  duties.'' 
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In  some  of  the  accounts  which  have  been  published  since 
his  death,  his  conversion  is  made  to  date  from  that  season  of 
religious  struggle  in  Hartford,  in  1826;  but  his  sister,  who 
was  with  him  in  both  these  seasons  of  thrilling  interest,  is 
confident  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  a  Christian  until 
183 1.  From  that  time  there  was  a  marked  change  in  his 
thoughts  and  aims.  He  had  become  a  law  partner  at  Penn 
Yan  with  Hon.  Henry  Wells,  afterwards  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  New  York,  and  a  promising  career  of  business 
was  opening  before  him.  Not  from  any  want  of  success  did 
he  turn  from  one  profession  to  another.  His  prospects  as  a 
lawyer  were  large  and  inviting.  His  son,  Mr.  J.  P.  Treat, 
relates,  that  being  on  a  visit  to  Western  New  York  a  few  years 
since,  a  prominent  man  of  advanced  years  said  to  him,  "  If 
your  father  had  not  left  the  legal  profession,  he  would  have 
been  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,"  Such  was  the  impression  he  left  behind  of  his  legal 
ability.  But  he  had  joined  himself  to  God's  people,  and  new 
desires  and  hopes  rose  within  him.  After  a  long  and  serious 
consideration  of  all  that  was  involved,  in  1833  he  gave  up  the 
profession  of  law,  and  went  to  Andover  Seminary  to  prepare 
for  the  ministry.  He  spent  more  than  two  years  there,  being 
graduated  in  1835.  He  soon  received  invitations  to  settle  in 
the  ministry,  one  of  which  was  from  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
He  decided  to  go  to  Newark,  —  to  that  colony  which  his  dis- 
tinguished kinsman  had  planted  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before.  Here  he  was  settled  over  the  Third  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  remained  its  pastor  for  four  years,  until 
ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign  his  office.  This  was  in 
1840,  At  that  time  the  well-known  Dr.  Absalom  Peters,  a 
kinsman  of  Mrs.  Treat,  was  editing  the  Biblical  Repository 
and  American  Eclectic,  He  associated  Mr.  Treat  with  himself, 
who  for  two  years  was  thus  employed.  For  the  prosecution 
of  this  work,  Mr.  Treat  removed  his  family  from  Newark 
to  New  York  City.  Rev.  C.  P.  Bush,  d.  d.,  now  the  District 
Secretary  of  the  American  Board  at  New  York,  relates  that  in 
1840,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Treat's  removal,  he  himself  was  pastor 
of  a  small  mission  church  in  the  city.  Mr.  Treat,  instead  of 
connecting  himself  with  some  strong  and  wealthy  congrega- 
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tion,  chose  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  this  humble  church,  where 
he  could  make  himself  useful. 

In  1842  he  left  this  editorial  work  to  settle  again  in  the 
ministry ;  but  his  health,  as  it  proved,  was  not  sufficiently 
restored,  and  he  delayed  the  experiment. 

In  1843  began  his  connection  with  the  American  Board,  at 
first  as  editor  of  the  Missionary  Herald  and  Youths  Day- 
spring,  He  was  thus  introduced  into  his  great  life-work. 
When  we  look  back  over  the  thirty-nine  years  of  his  previous 
life,  we  can  easily  discern  how  eminently  he  had  been  fitted 
for  this  work.  Take  all  the  elements  of  that  large  preparation, 
and  how  admirably  they  concentrate  themselves  upon  that 
which  was  to  follow.  The  simple  life  of  his  childhood,  among 
the  hills,  in  the  great  school-house  of  nature ;  his  thorough 
education  in  the  Grammar  School  at  Hartford,  and  in  college ; 
the  study  of  law  under  wise,  able,  Christian  teachers ;  the 
practice  of  law  for  seven  years,  part  of  the  time  amid  the  old- 
est and  most  thoroughly  organized  society  of  New  England, 
and  part  of  the  time  amid  the  new  and  forming  population 
of  the  West ;  his  experiences  in  the  great  revival  of  1831 
and  1832;  the  study  of  theology  at  our  oldest  theological 
seminary,  then  strongly  pervaded  with  the  missionary  spirit ; 
his  four  years'  experience  as  a  pastor,  in  a  Presbyterian  church, 
so  that  he  might  have  familiar  and  technical  knowledge  of  the 
two  large  denominations  then  united  in  the  foreign  missionary 
work ;  his  two  years'  experience  as  an  editor :  who  can  survey 
all  the  singular  combinations  of  this  long  course  of  culture,  and 
not  acknowledge  that  a  divine  hand  was  leading  him  and  pre- 
paring him  for  those  thirty-four  years  of  service  which  were  to 
intervene  before  his  departure  ?  This  fact  was  especially  dwelt 
upon  by  Dr.  N.  G.  Clark,  his  associate  secretary,  in  his  impres- 
sive address  at  the  funeral  in  Boston. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  within  the  limits  of  an  article  like 
this,  attempt  to  trace  minutely  the  facts  of  his  life  through 
these  thirty-four  years.  The  outline  of  his  official  work  during 
those  years  is  compactly  given  in  the  May  number  of  the  Mis- 
sioftary  Herald  for  the  present  year,  as  follows  :  — 

"At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  [1843], 
he  was  chosen  recording  secretary,  and  in  1847,  after  the  death  of  Dr. 
Armstrong,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  corresponding  secretaries  of  the 
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Board,  to  have  charge,  especially,  of  the  correspondence  with  missions 
among  the  North  American  Indians.  In  1859  he  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  Home  Department  also ;  and  with  how  much  wisdom,  discretion,  and 
eflSciency  he  performed  his  duties  in  that  department,  and  how  fully  he 
secured  the  confidence  of  pastors  and  churches,  it  cannot  be  needful  now 
to  state.  His  editorial  labors  were  continued  till  the  autumn  of  1856, 
when,  for  the  second  time,  he  was  obliged  to  go  abroad  for  his  health  (he 
went  first  in  1850,  visiting  Athens  and  Constantinople),  and  after  his  return, 
in  June,  1857,  he  thought  it  best  not  to  resume  this  portion  of  his  work. 
From  1858  to  1865  he  was  one  of  the  *  Visitors*  of  Andover  Theological 
Seminary." 

We  cannot  here  attempt  a  large  and  thorough  analysis  of  his 
character.  His  sister  says  of  his  early  life,  "  My  brother  when 
young  was  kindly,  cheerful,  and  never  unduly  excited.  He  was 
noticeably  correct  in  his  habits,  seldom  yielding  to  temptation. 
In  his  character,  though  so  calm  and  quiet,  there  was  an  unsus- 
pected depth  of  feeling,  making  possible  for  him  both  keen 
sufTering  and  enjoyment."  Those  who  have  known  him  well 
in  his  later  life  can  easily  believe  this  simple  portraiture  of  his 
youth.  "  The  child  is  father  of  the  man,"  and  the  character- 
istics thus  enumerated  belonged  to  him  through  life.  How 
quietly  and  courteously  he  received  a  friend  or  a  stranger 
entering  his  room  !  How  completely  in  a  moment  did  he  put 
the  caller  at  his  ease  by  his  simple,  cordial,  unpretending  man- 
ner !  He  might  be  busy  at  the  time,  but  through  any  reason- 
able stay  the  visitor  would  not  know  that  he  was  busy.  It 
was  an  important  part  of  his  daily  life  at  the  Missionary  Rooms, 
at  all  hours  of  the  day,  to  receive  these  callers,  —  young  mis- 
sionaries and  their  wives  just  setting  off  for  their  distant  fields 
of  labor ;  veteran  missionaries  returning  to  their  homes  after 
long  years  of  absence ;  pastors  of  churches  seeking  informa- 
tion and  counsel  as  to  the  best  methods  of  promoting  the  mis- 
sionary cause  among  their  people ;  ministers  in  trouble  seeking 
away  out  of  their  difficulties;  prominent  laymen,  friends  of 
the  Board,  from  near  and  far,  who  desired  to  converse  with  a 
man  whom  they  so  much  loved  and  respected ;  secretaries  and 
treasurers  of  other  benevolent  societies  asking  his  advice  in 
matters  of  doubt  and  perplexity.  When  a  man  is  as  wise  as 
he  was  to  give  counsel,  he  will  not  be  likely  to  fail  of  opportu- 
nities.    His  law  studies  and  practice,  added  to  his  natural  good 
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sense,  made  him  eminent  for  advice,  especially  in  respect  to 
legacies,  and  the  settlement  of  estates  encumbered  with  diffi- 
culties. In  this  respect  his  death  involves  a  great  loss,  not 
only  to  the  American  Board,  but  to  the  whole  circle  of  affiliated 
societies. 

Those  who  have  known  Mr.  Treat  intimately  will  bear  testi- 
mony to  his  remarkable  modesty.  He  was  never  found  crowd- 
ing himself  to  the  front.  What  he  did  he  had  an  honorable 
ambition  to  do  well,  and  he  had  also  a  due  regard  for  the  good 
opinion  of  his  fellow-men  ;  but  he  never  sought  to  gain  that 
good  opinion  by  artifice.  He  stood  frankly  and  fairly  upon  his 
own  merits,  rather  shrinking  from  than  courting  public  observa- 
tion. A  striking  and  unusual  illustration  of  this  modesty  oc- 
curred some  twenty-five  years  ago.  Rutgers  College,  New 
Jersey,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
It  was  done  against  his  own  expressed  wishes,  and  he  declined 
the  honor ;  but  it  was  conferred^  and  in  this  article,  where  we 
quote  from  others  who  have  used  the  title,  we  let  it  stand; 
otherwise,  we  leave  it  out,  as  he  preferred. 

Closely  joined  with  this  trait  of  character  was  a  habit  of 
charitable  judgment  upon  other  men's  labor.  With  his  quick 
eye  he  could  see  a  logical  or  literary  defect  in  their  work 
which  others  might  not  notice ;  but  it  was  not  in  his  heart  to 
magnify  this  defect,  but  rather  to  seek  after  that  which  was 
good,  and  which  could  be  justly  commended. 

Another  marked  feature  of  Secretary  Treat  was  the  large— 
ness  and  universality  of  his  knowledge.     On  matters  in  whicL 
one  might  naturally  suppose  he  would  take  little  interest,  he^ 
would  not  unfrequently  be  found  full  of  the  latest  information^ 
Those  accustomed  to  meet  him  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  lif<^ 
were  often  greatly  impressed  with  this  characteristic.     With  as 
much  truth  as  almost  any  man,  he  could  adopt  the  substance 
of  the  old  Latin  sentence,  —  that  nothing  belonging  to  humanity 
was  foreign  to  him.     He  was  thoroughly  posted  as  to  passing' 
events  in  all  quarters  of  the  world.     No  doubt  his  position  as- 
Secretary  of  the  American  Board,  with  its  world-wide  connec— 
tions,   was  favorable   for   this   large    acquisition   of   generaL 
knowledge ;   but  the   spirit  of  acquisition   and   investigation 
was  in  himself. 
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it  go  on  at  much  greater  length  in  unfolding  Mr. 
5  personality  ;  but  we  are  disposed  to  give  place  to 
10  has  done  the  work  so  well  as  to  render  needless 

a  further  delineation.  Rev.  Seth  Sweetser,  d.  d., 
er,  a  long  and  intimate  friend  of  Mr,  Treat,  associ- 
im  in  private  life  and  in  public  trusts,  on  hearing  of 

death,  was  moved  to  prepare  a  letter,  which  has 
n  published  in  the  Missionary  Herald,  but  which  in 
t  can  be  most  fitly  transferred  to  these  pages.  Dr. 
lys:  — 

ions  which  I  sustained  to  him,  and  the  intercourse  I  had  with 
y  years,  afforded  opportunity  to  observe  and  appreciate  his 
i^hat  he  was  in  his  office ;  how  he  fulfilled  the  great  trust ; 
e  life  and  all  his  work  were  pervaded  by  a  deep  and  thought- 
marked  by  a  clear  and  inflexible  integrity ;  how  genuine  was 
d ;  how  large,  and  yet  how  unobtrusive,  his  benevolence : 
ler  kindred  qualities,  must  have  been  open  and  obvious  to 
led  his  progress. 

m  the  warmer  and  brighter  scenes  of  that  friendship  which 
ing  to  share,  there  was  a  rare  power  and  beneficence  in  the 
►fulness  which  he  so  freely  exercised.  He  was  ever  ready 
\  aid  others.  He  was  a  safe  adviser,  a  trustworthy  counsellor, 
as  fitted,  not  only  by  the  discipline  of  careful  study,  but  by 
endowments  of  his  mind.  He  was  an  acute  thinker.  He 
e  obscurities  of  a  subject,  not  so  much  by  intuitive  glances, 
;ring  scrutiny.  He  would  patiently  listen,  diligently  investi- 
5n  all  sides,  conscientiously  weigh  and  measure,  compare  and 
50  proceed  to  a  conclusion  by  the  steps  of  a  clear  intelligence, 
iecision  was  gained,  he  could  rest  on  it  calmly,  declare  it  con- 
lin  it,  defend  it,  impress  it ;  for  he  knew  the  grounds  and 
and  all  its  scope  and  bearings.  It  was  thus  he  had  opinions, 
•  a  partisan.  It  was  thus  he  could  act  energetically  and  hope- 
the  aid  of  passion  or  of  artifice.  All  who  have  had  occasion 
el  from  him,  and  they  are  many,  will  recall  his  wisdom  and 
Igment.  Not  with  many  words,  but  concisely ;  not  with  the 
e  of  authority,  but  with  the  power  of  lucid  and  reasonable 
could  solve  doubts  or  remove  difficulties.  In  it  all  he  was 
,  but  a  friend. 

ity  of  his  mind,  the  disposition  to  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of 
to  master  it  thoroughly,  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  character 
dge.  It  prevented  the  accumulation  of  loose  ideas  and  half- 
ms.  What  he  knew  was  well  known  ;  and  what  he  laid  up 
rranged,  and  ready  for  use.  I  once  asked  him  a  question  in 
e  of  the  intricate  and  perplexed  problems  of  European  poli- 
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tics.  He  proceeded  at  once  to  elucidate  it  historically,  to  define  positions, 
unfold  complications,  and  lay  open  the  entire  substance  of  the  question, 
with  as  much  precision  and  thoroughness  as  if  he  had  been  reading  a 
lecture. 

"  This  was  the  manner  of  his  mind,  and  from  it  came  very  much  of  the 
rare  fitness  he  had  for  the  position  to  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  he 
was  called.  How  much  need  there  is  of  such  an  intellect,  so  trained  and 
furnished,  for  the  best  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  station  he  occupied, 
it  is  not  likely  most  persons  consider ;  but  a  little  thought  will  convince 
any  one  that  it  is  so.  The  missionary  work  is  largely  experimental.  It 
involves  a  great  diversity  of  interests.  It  spreads  out  over  a  vast  territory. 
It  rests  upon  a  numerous  but  unorganized  constituency.  It  numbers  among 
its  agents  in  distant  lands  men  of  various  dispositions,  capacities,  and 
expectations.  It  is  carried  on  in  the  face  of  multiplied  obstacles,  bodi 
apparent  and  subtile,  in  circumstances  as  widely  different  as  the  hemi- 
spheres in  which  it  is  done.  Not  only  is  the  project  itself  immeasurably 
great  and  imposing,  but  the  details  are  as  perplexing  as  they  are  countless. 

"  God  in  his  beneficent  providence  has  furnished  to  the  American  Board 
a  succession  of  men  of  rare  wisdom,  integrity,  and  fitness.  It  has  been 
before  us  a  signal  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  God  adapts  means 
to  ends.  Without  any  disparagement  of  others,  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
our  departed  brother  fell  not  behind  in  any  of  the  endowments  or  acquire- 
ments for  the  successful  performance  of  the  momentous  service.  He  was 
following  his  bent,  as  well  as  training  his  mind  for  just  such  a  sphere  of 
action,  when  in  his  preparation  for  the  legal  profession  he  spent  an  entire 
year  upon  one  topic,  profoundly  studying  it,  not  only  in  its  definite  princi- 
ples, but  in  all  its  relations  and  its  connections  with  collateral  subjects. 
...  .  .  •  • 

"  His  quietness  was  remarkable.  It  was  not  apathy,  but  self-possession, 
resting  in  the  consciousness  of  the  knowledge  of  what  was  true  and  right. 
His  inward  force  was  hidden  in  its  motions,  —  for  he  was  not  demonstra- 
tive, —  seen  only  in  its  results,  as  the  forces  of  vegatable  life  are  only  dis- 
covered by  the  orderly  succession  of  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruit.  '  Good 
thoughts  are  little  better  than  good  dreams,  except  they  be  put  in  act.' 
His  powers  were  all  for  use.  Never  a  man  was  less  a  dreamer  or  a 
visionary.  He  was  ready  and  willing,  with  a  patient  spirit,  to  meet  the 
demands  which  incessantly  thronged  upon  him.  Now  it  was  a  friend  who 
needed  advice,  now  an  institution  of  learning  that  asked  the  help  of  his 
wisdom  in  affairs.  The  collateral  religious  and  benevolent  organizations 
ever  found  the  worth  of  his  judicious  and  practical  views. 

....  .  •  a 

"  How  like  to  his  Master  he  was,  they  best  know  who  knew  him  best. 
He  lived  in  His  eye,  XoyzX  to  Him,  to  the  truth,  to  the  interests  of  His 
kingdom.  Few  men  have  pondered  more  deeply,  with  a  broader  view  or 
a  clearer  discernment,  those  interests;  few  have  reached  a  more  thorough 
consecration  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  practical  devotion  of  might 
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and  mind  and  strength.  To  human  judgment  it  was  as  nearly  a  com- 
plete identification  as  can  reasonably  be  looked  for  in  the  midst  of  human 
infirmity. 

"  But  his  work  is  done.  The  assurance  which  his  life  gives  us  that  the 
same  grace  which  prepared  him  so  eminently  for  an  earthly  service  has 
prepared  him  for  exaltation  and  glory,  is  inexpressibly  satisfying.  Unto 
God  be  all  the  praise." 

One  might  suppose,  from  what  has  thus  been  said  of  him, 
that  Mr.  Treat's  character  was  so  grave  and  serious  as  to  be 
almost  sombre ;  but  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
His  general  purpose  in  life  was  very  serious,  and  in  his  public 
addresses  he  seldom  indulged  in  anything  humorous ;  but  in 
all  his  social  intercourse  he  was  exceedingly  cheerful  and  com- 
panionable, and  he  had  also  a  keen  sense  of  the  witty.  His 
mind  was  abundantly  stored  with  amusing  anecdotes  and  in- 
cidents, gathered  from  the  large  experience  of  his  life  and  from 
his  wide  reading.  He  saw  the  ridiculous  side  of  a  case  easily 
and  quickly,  and  in  his  hours  of  leisure,  when  his  mind  was 
unbent  from  its  severer  burdens,  he  was  a  good  story-teller,  as 
all  will  bear  witness  who  have  been  much  in  his  society. 
On  a  journey,  in  his  vacations,  around  the  evening  fire,  in 
his  own  simple  and  hospitable  home  or  in  the  homes  of  his 
friends,  his  talk  was  playful,  anecdotical,  and  highly  entertain- 
ing. He  had  been  brought  into  familiar  contact  with  eminent 
men  in  almost  every  department  of  thought  and  action,  and  he 
had  caught  the  very  aroma  of  this  wide  companionship. 

As  a  writer  of  good  English,  for  accuracy  and  elegance,  Mr. 
Treat  had  few  equals  in  this  or  any  other  land.  We  give  a  few 
passages  from  his  own  productions  to  illustrate  the  purity  and 
comprehensiveness  of  his  thought,  and  the  rare  felicity  of  his 
style.  It  was  in  the  very  law  of  his  being  to  seek  after  the 
highest  perfection  in  his  modes  of  expression,  but  his  good 
sense  and  manly  strength  kept  him  from  all  that  was  merely 
finical.  We  purposely  take  our  passages  from  his  annual  ad- 
dresses at  the  great  meetings  of  the  American  Board ;  for  there 
he  appeared  in  his  true  character,  and  in  his  capacity  as  secre- 
tary he  is  best  known  to  the  world  at  large.  Our  selections 
must  be  few  and  brief,  and  they  are  culled  very  much  at  ran- 
dom, simply  to  recall  the  tone  of  his  thought  and  the  manner 
of  its  presentation. 
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In  1867,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board,  at  BuHalo,  the 
subject  of  his  address  was  "The  Claims  of  China  upon  Chris- 
tians in  America."  In  the  early  part  of  that  address,  he  was 
aiming,  by  a  few  comprehensive  sentences,  to  open  the  field  so 
that  his  hearers  might  see  it  in  its  vastness. 

"  If  we  look  at  the  empire  of  China  as  a  whole,  we  find  it,  with  one 
exception,  the  largest  which  has  ever  existed.     Its  position,  moreover,  is 
singularly  felicitous.     Lying  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  great  plateau  of 
Central  Asia,  and  for  this  reason  ever  looking  toward  the  Pacific,  it  has 
resources  of  inconceivable  diversity  and  richness.     Embracing,  as  it  does, 
thirty-eight  degrees  of  latitude  and  seventy-four  degrees  of  longitude, 
occupying  every  conceivable  altitute  from  the  sea-line  to  the  snow-line,  its 
soil  has  yielded  for  ages  whatever  is  needful,  whether  for  the  comfort  or 
the  luxury  of  man.     On  the  other  hand,  with  a  single  river  that  bears  upo) 
its  bosom  the  commerce  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions ;  with 
canal,  finished  before  the  birth  of  Columbus,  and  yet  twice  as  long  as  th 
one  which  some  of  us  have  crossed  so  frequently  on  our  way  hither ;  wi 
a  coast-line  thousands  of  miles  in  length,  —  it  has  advantages  for  traffii 
with  other  lands  almost  without  a  parallel. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

*^  Let  us  assume  400,000,000  as  the  population  of  the  empire ;  and  le 
us  suppose  them  to  pass  before  us,  say  five  abreast,  at  the  pace  of  on 
mile  an  hour.  From  morning  to  night,  from  night  to  morning,  the  ear  E 
burdened  with  their  heavy,  incessant  tread.  Who  now  will  stand  and  wa- 
till  the  last  detachment  shall  have  marched  by  ?  A  procession  of  a  iv 
thousands  becomes  to  the  spectator  not  unfrequently  a  painful  weariness 
but  these  dusky  forms,  these  children  of  dark  hearts,  will  consume  sevc 
years  in  defiling  before  us,  —  a  long,  unresting  funeral  train.  We  are  awi 
struck  and  confounded.  M}Tiads  upon  myriads,  millions  upon  niillions,  m~^ 
journeying  like  ourselves  to  the  judgment-seat,  and  all  ignorant  of  th^  e 
way  of  life." 


In  1 87 1  the  annual  meeting  was  at  Salem,  and  the  subjec^t 
presented  that  year  by  Mr.  Treat  was  "The  Duty  of  Araer^i- 
can  Congregationalists  to  Foreign  Missions."  In  the  following  g 
passage,  by  a  rapid  sweep  of  thought,  he  went  over  the  earli^er 
New  England  history,  and  traced  the  stream  of  missionary  )m^'it 
and  effort  from  generation  to  generation  :— 

"What  majestic  forms  confront  us,  as  we  look  back  through  the  pa^^t- 
The  Mayhews,  beginning  their  work  in  1642,  and  closing  it  only  in  W^l^t 
nineteenth  century,  —  one  succeeding  another,  just  as  the  soldier  st^^jw 
into  the  track  of  his  fallen  comrade,  the  first  of  this  illustrious  femily  t,s«i- 
ing  the  place  of  his  own  son,  though  seventy  years  of  age,  and  sorrov  Jjig' 
greatly  because  of  his  fresh  bereavement !    John  Eliot,  with  his  affludzr 
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learning,  his  singular  eloquence  (for  '  he  spoke,'  said  Cotton  Mather, '  as 
many  thunder-bolts  as  words '),  with  his  John- like  piety,  with  his  abound- 
ing charity,  devoting  year  after  year  to  the  study  of  a  language,  unwritten 
and  intricate  in  the  extreme,  holding  as  a  truth  (and  it  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  missionary  success)  that  '  prayers  and  pains,  in  the  faith  of 
Christ  Jesus,  will  do  anything,'  toiling  on  for  more  than  forty  years,  and 
then  leaving  behind  him  a  Bible  in  the  Indian  tongue,  the  chief  value  of 
which,  to-day,  is  not  that  men  ever  read  it  for  its  spiritual  teachings,  but 
that  it  bears  its  silent  testimony  to  his  wonderful  patience  and  his  profound 
compassion  for  the  lost !  John  Sargent,  resigning  a  tutorship  in  Yale  Col- 
lege that  he  might  give  himself  wholly  to  the  Indians  at  Stockbridge,  and 
mastering  their  language  so  perfectly,  during  his  brief  career,  that  he  was 
said  to  speak  it  better  than  themselves !  David  Brainerd,  dying  under 
thirty,  and  yet  gathering  a  harvest  marvellous  for  its  preciousness,  and  then 
leaving  a  completed  life,  so  radiant  with  celestial  beauty  that  it  must 
always  be  reckoned  among  the  choicest  possessions  of  the  brotherhood  of 
Christ !  " 

As  shown  in  a  previous  part  of  this  article,  he  might  have 
added  to  this  dignified  list  his  own  kinsman,  Rev.  Samuel 
Treat,  who  for  forty-five  years  gave  himself  earnestly  to  this 
missionary  labor. 

At  the  meeting  at  Norwich,  Ct,  in  1868,  Mr.  Treat  was 
pleading  "  for  enlarged  efforts  in  behalf  of  missions,"  and  from 
bis  address  we  select  the  following  sentences,  showing  the 
transforming  power  of  the  gospel  in  heathen  lands :  — 

"  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  here;  not  unfrequently,  a  strength  of  love 
and  a  freshness  of  joy  which  are  alike  cheering  and  hopeful.  In  modern 
times,  certainly,  there  are  no  brighter  instances  of  Christian  transforma- 
tion than  we  have  known.  There  was  blind  Bartimeus,  extremely 
degraded  and  vicious  in  his  early  life,  even  for  a  Hawaiian,  but  afterwards 
a  man  of  child-like  faith  and  rare  humility,  and  in  the  end  an  evangelist  of 
singular  eloquence  and  power.  There  was  Deacon  Guergis.  When  his 
guilt  was  revealed  to  him,  it  seemed  to  overtop  the  mountains  of  Koordis- 
tan ;  but  when  the  love  of  Christ  was  revealed  to  him,  it  filled  all  the 
depths  of  his  soul.  There  was  Bedros  of  Constantinople,  whose  course 
from  his  conversion  to  his  death  was  like  a  broad  and  placid  stream,  flow- 
ing with  undiminished  fulness  straight  to  its  destination.  There  was 
Asaad  esh  Shidiak,  who  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  bore  the  horrors  of  a 
lingering  martyrdom,  with  special  and  indescribable  aggravations,  and  yet 
in  the  spirit  of  his  Master  prayed  for  his  murderers.  These  are  but  speci- 
mens of  the  ambrosial  fruitage  which  our  missions  have  yielded." 

At  the  last  meeting,  at  Hartford,  where  his  topic  was  the 
"  Missionary  Consecration  of  Pastors,"  he  was  unfolding  the 
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sources  of  culture  and  large  intelligence  from  which  those 
pastors  would  draw  who  should  keep  themselves  and  their 
people  well  informed  as  to  missionary  operations  throughout 
the  world :  — 

'^  Take  that  topic  which  has  so  deeply  interested  the  Christian  world  of 
late,  the  ever-recurring  Eastern  question.  Suppose  one  of  your  number 
to  have  begun,  years  ago,  to  ground  his  people  thoroughly  in  Oriental 
missions.  He  has  told  them  of  the  growth  of  that  power  which  came  out 
from  the  East,  far  back  in  the  past ;  established  itself  first  at  Broosaf  then 
at  Adrianople,  and  from  that  point  swept  like  a  storm  of  fire  across  the 
entire  region  which,  in  the  last  few  weeks,  has  been  the  scene  of  such 
fierce  conflicts,  such  bitter  hates,  such  terrible  cruelties,  —  and  onward 
still,  even  to  the  gates  of  Vienna.  He  has  told  them  of  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople ;  how  that  ancient  city  succumbed  to  its  invaders,  not 
because  of  their  prowess,  but  because  of  the  jealousies,  dissensions,  per- 
verseness,  and  cowardice  of  the  Christians,  so  called,  who  professed  to 
defend  it,  and  so  an  entrance  to  that  land  which  has  been  so  dear  to  the 
church  in  all  ages  was  made  possible  for  American  missionaries, — an 
entrance  which  the  Greek  empire,  intolerant,  effete,  worthless,  would  never 
have  conceded.  He  has  told  you  of  the  wonderful  changes  which  have 
been  wrought  there  in  these  later  years,  so  silent  that  few  have  suspected 
their  importance,  and  yet  so  real  and  mighty  that  they  must  needs  take 
their  place  among  the  acknowledged  factors  in  some  of  the  grandest  prob- 
lems of  our  race.  Having  made  his  people  familiar  with  this  large  s^- 
ment  of  history,  how  easy  for  him  to  speak  of  the  causes,  remote  and 
proximate,  of  the  existing  war,  the  strange  complications  growing  out  oF 
diversities  of  ancestry,  religion,  historic  affinities  and  repellences,  above 
all  of  Western  diplomacy ;  and  how  easy  to  point  to  that  unseen  Hand, 
unrecognized  for  the  most  part  by  the  actors  in  this  momentous  drama, 
which  directs  all  events  for  the  honor  of  the  only  begotten  Son  !  " 

In  i860,  after  the  toils  and  triumphs  of  fifty  years,  the  semi- 
centennial meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  in  Boston.  Some 
of  our  readers  will  remember  the  resolutions  of  thanksgiving 
presented  at  that  meeting  by  Secretary  Treat.  They  occupied 
not  a  long  time  in  the  reading,  but  no  speech,  however  elabo- 
rated, could  have  left  a  finer  Christian  impression  upon  his 
hearers.  We  give  the  first  of  these  resolutions,  with  its  six 
subdivisions,  as  showing  a  masterly  skill,  grace,  and  unction 
suited  to  the  occasion. 

"  Resolved^  That  in  the  history  of  this  Board,  at  home  and  abroad,  from 
the  beginning  hitherto,  we  gratefully  recognize  the  good  hand  of  our  God 
upon  us ;  and  especially  on  this  anniversary,  we  would  remember,  with 
humble  thankfulness,  all  the  way  which  the  Lord  our  God  has  led  us  these 
fifty  years. 
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"  I.  We  praise  Him  for  giving  to  the  pioneers  in  this  enterprise,  on  the 
3ne  hand,  such  simplicity  of  faith,  such  earnestness  of  purpose,  such  com- 
[>assion  for  the  lost,  and  such  love  to  the  Saviour ;  and  for  giving  to  our 
Lathers,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  readiness  to  assume  the  new  and  unknown 
responsibilities  which  were  so  unexpectedly  thrown  upon  them. 

"  2.  We  praise  Him  for  inclining  so  many  of  our  sons  and  daughters, 
n  all  the  years  that  are  passed,  to  go  forth  and  preach  among  the  Gentiles 
Jie  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  and  for  inspiring  our  churches  to  such 
I  degree  with  the  willingness  so  to  provide  for  their  wants  as  to  leave  them 
irithout  carefulness  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work. 

"  3.  We  praise  Him  for  sparing  so  many  of  our  missionaries,  some  of 
them  far  advanced  in  life,  to  see  this  day ;  and  we  praise  Him  as  well  for 
those  who  are  not  (for  the  Lord  hath  taken  them),  because  of  the  serene 
trust  and  the  radiant  hope  with  which  they  passed  from  their  earthly  taber- 
nacle to  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

"4.  We  praise  Him  because  in  these  last  days  the  First  and  Chief 
Missionary  has  gone  forth,  glorious  in  His  apparel  and  travelling  in  the 
^eatness  of  His  strength,  that  He  may  prepare  a  way  for  His  people  in  all 
the  earth  by  turning  backward  the  two-leaved  gates  and  breaking  the 
sceptres  of  the  mighty,  and  so  making  hundreds  of  millions  accessible  to 
His  own  life-giving  Word. 

**  5.  We  praise  Him  for  other  achievements  of  unspeakable  value,  in 
that  He  has  set  his  seal  upon  missions  as  the  cheapest,  readiest,  and  truest 
reforming  and  civilizing  agency ;  in  that  He  has  proved  beyond  all  contra- 
diction the  perfect  adaptation  of  His  gospel  to  all  classes  of  men,  even  the 
most  degraded  and  the  most  depraved ;  in  that  He  has  rescued  through 
our  instrumentality  tens  of  thousands  from  the  ineffable  woes  of  heathen- 
ism, and  made  them  kings  and  priests  unto  God  forever. 

"  6.  We  praise  Him  above  all  for  doing  so  much  for  us  and  so  much  by 
us,  notwithstanding  our  grievous  unbelief,  our  covetousness,  our  indiffer- 
ence to  the  worth  of  the  soul,  our  neglect  of  prayer,  our  imperfect  sympa-- 
thy  with  Christ,  and  our  disposition  to  exalt  ourselves  ;  for  all  which  we 
desire  to  humble  ourselves,  saying  with  one  heart,  *  O  Lord,  righteousness 
belongeth  unto  Thee,  but  unto  us  confusion  of  faces,  as  at  this  day.' " 

.  It  would,  of  course,  be  easy  to  multiply  these  extracts  in- 
definitely, for  from  Mr.  Treat's  long  connection  with  the  Board, 
his  public  writings  abound  ;  but  we  can  do  no  more  in  this 
article  than  thus  give  a  few  sentences,  which  may  help  to  recall 
the  man  to  those  who  have  heard  him,  and  reveal  the  elements 
of  his  grace  and  power  to  those  who  have  not.  Refined  taste, 
comprehensive  knowledge,  and  high  Christian  purposes  are 
found  combined,  to  an  eminent  degree,  in  these  annual  papers 
of  the  Home  Secretary. 

Mr.  Treat's  death  at  last  was  sudden  and  unexpected.     It 
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certainly  was  not  anticipated  by  his  associates  and  friends,  and 
probably  not  by  himself.     What  secret  premonitions  he  may 
have  had  cannot  now  be  known.     His  beloved  wife,  the  wife 
of  his  youth,  had  been  an  invalid  for  months,  and  apparently 
drawing  near  her  end ;   but  her  life  has  been  unexpectedly 
prolonged,   and  she   survives,   while  he   has  been   suddenly 
snatched  away.     Because  his  home  was  already  a  home  of  sick- 
ness, he  may  have  been  more  reticent  regarding  himself  thaa 
he  would  otherwise  have  been.     Though,  for  some  years,  cer- 
tain infirmities  had  been  creeping  upon  him,  and  though  he 
had  passed  his  "  threescore  years  and  ten,"  yet  in  his  appear- 
ance and  manner  he  was  not  an  old  man.     By  a  wise  forecast, 
though  not  probably  with  any  anticipation  of  the  near  approach 
of  death,  he  had,  a  few  months  before,  resigned  his  office  as 
Home  Secretary  in  season  to  assist  his  beloved  successor,  Rev. 
Edmund  K.  Alden,  d.  d.,  to  a  knowledge  of  its  duties.     He  had 
fallen  back  upon  that  editorial  work  for  which  he  first  began 
his  connection  with  the  Board  in  1843.     Before  his  illness  he 
had  prepared  the  April  number  of  the  Missiofiary  Herald,  so 
that  it  was  ready  for  publication.     In  the  months  previous, 
while  at  work  as  an  editor,  he  was  near  at  hand,  so  that  he 
could  easily  be  consulted  on  all  matters  of  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty.    The  guiding  hand  of  God  appears  in  this  wise  and 
orderly  arrangement,  whereby  the  official  transition  was  bridged 
over,  and  his  own  knowledge  and  experience  made  available  to 
his  successor. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  March  28,  when  the  news  of  his 
death  met  the  occupants  of  the  Congregational  House,  as  they 
came  to  their  rooms  for  the  labors  of  the  day,  it  brought  to  them 
a  keen  sense  of  personal  bereavement.  It  came  suddenly  to 
all,  for  some  had  hardly  known  of  his  sickness  or  even  absence 
from  his  office,  and  those  who  knew  supposed  the  illness  only 
slight  and  temporary.  Very  early  on  that  morning,  his  son, 
sleeping  in  the  same  room  with  him,  had  his  attention  arrested 
by  his  labored  breathing,  and  going  to  his  bedside,  found  him 
in  a  dying  condition.  He  passed  away  in  a  few  moments. 
The  death  was,  therefore,  as  sudden  to  his  own  household  as 
to  the  outside  world.  He  was  supposed  to  be  suff^^ing  from  a 
hard  cold,  with  a  tendency  to  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  such 
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as  might,  if  not  guarded,  lead  to  pneumonia,  but  it  was  not 
supposed  that  this  dreaded  disease  was  already  upon  him. 
Probably  some  other  internal  troubles  conspired  with  this  tem- 
porary illness  to  hasten  his  death. 

His  desire  was  to  be  buried  with  his  kindred,  at  Hartford, 
and  so  the  arrangements  for  his  public  funeral  in  Boston  were 
fixed  for  Friday,  March  30.  His  associate.  Rev.  N.  G.  Clark, 
D.  D.,  now  the  senior  secretary  of  the  Board,  offered  an  impres- 
sive prayer  at  the  house,  and  his  remains  were  then  carried  to 
the  Central  Church,  where  a  large  congregation  was  gathered 
to  pay  their  respects  to  one  so  peculiarly  honored  and  beloved. 
Rev.  A.  C.  Thompson,  d.  d.,  for  twenty-eight  years  intimately 
associated  as  a  member  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the 
Board,  took  the  general  charge  of  the  funeral  services.  Dr. 
Alden  offered  the  opening  prayer  and  read  passages  from  the 
Scripture,  wisely  selected  and  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the 
occasion.  The  wonderful  fulness  and  variety  of  God's  Word 
for  all  the  circumstances  of  our  earthly  life  were  happily  illus- 
trated on  this  occasion.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  precious 
remains  were  to  be  borne  away  to  another  State  for  burial,  one 
passage  in  these  readings  was  peculiarly  touching :  "  And  he 
charged  them  and  said  unto  them,  I  am  to  be  gathered  unto 
my  people :  bury  me  with  my  fathers." 

Hon.  Alpheus  Hardy,  chairman  of  the  Prudential  Commit- 
tee, read  the  following,  as  expressive  of  the  feeling  of  himself 
and  his  associates  :  — 

**JVAereaSy  It  has  pleased  the  Head  of  the  church  to  remove  our  beloved 
and  honored  brother,  Rev.  Selah  B.  Treat,  the  senior  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board,  from  a  position  in  which  he  has  labored  long  and  with  eminent 
ability  and  success,  the  Prudential  Committee  desire  to  put  on  record  their 
grateful  appreciation  of  his  rare  intellectual  gifts,  his  executive  ability,  and 
unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ  during  the  thirty-four  years  of  his 
connection  with  the  Board.  His  practical  wisdom,  sound  judgment,  and  well- 
balanced  character  secured  him  not  only  the  highest  respect  and  esteem 
in  the  more  immediate  sphere  of  his  labors,  but  made  him  the  trusted 
friend  and  counsellor  of  many  in  other  walks  of  life.  Modest  and  unas- 
suming in  manner,  it  was  only  those  who  knew  him  best  that  most  fully 
appreciated  his  wide  historical  knowledge,  his  fund  of  illustrative  anecdote, 
and  the  soundness  and  accuracy  of  his  judgment.  His  papers,  presented 
at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Board,  hardly  less  admirable  for  elegance  of 
style  than  for  the  wisdom  displayed  in  the  discussion  of  important  topics, 
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constitute  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  missionary  literature.  While 
the  committee  deeply  feel  their  personal  loss,  they  still  more  deeply  feel 
the  loss  to  the  cause  of  foreign  missions  and  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in 
the  world/* 

Dr.  Clark  made  the  opening  address,  to  which  there  has 
already  been  a  brief  allusion.  He  dwelt  especially  upon  that 
long  providential  course  of  events  which  had  fitted  Mr.  Treat 
so  admirably  for  the  station  he  was  to  fill,  —  his  Puritan  ances- 
tors, his  legal  studies,  his  associations  in  the  college  and  semi- 
nary, his  experiences  as  pastor  and  as  editor,  all  bearing 
directly  upon  the  work  he  was  afterwards  to  do. 

Rev.  Isaac  R.  Worcester,  who  had  been  for  thirty  years  in 
almost  daily  association  with  Mr.  Treat,  in  his  remarks  spoke 
out  of  a  full  heart.  We  give  some  of  the  closing  sentences  of 
this  fitting  address :  — 

"  My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Treat  commenced  when  he  was  first  settled 
in  the  ministry  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  I  was  privileged,  for  something 
more  than  a  year,  not  only  to  sit  under  his  preaching,  but  to  know  him  as 
a  pastor,  as  a  friend,  and  as  a  counsellor,  and  where  I  soon  began  to 
realize  that  he  was  no  ordinary  man.  Subsequently,  for  several  years,  we 
met  but  seldom,  but  when,  thirty  years  ago,  I  came  into  the  service  of  the 
American  Board,  with  which  he  had  previously  become  connected,  and 
still  more,  when  I  was  called  first  to  aid  him  and  then  to  succeed  him  in 
editorial  labors,  our  connection  became  more  and  more  intimate.  I  knew 
him  well ;  and  I  am  sure  that  his  native  abilities,  the  characteristics  of  his 
mind,  —  careful,  thorough,  judicious,  judicial ;  his  education,  —  collegiate, 
legal,  theological ;  his  experience  for  a  few  years  as  a  lawyer  and  a  few 
years  as  a  pastor ;  his  continued  habits  of  study  :  his  wide  range  of  read- 
ing ;  his  retentive  memory  and  extensive  knowledge ;  and,  above  all,  the 
modest  simplicity,  the  godly  sincerity,  and  the  conscientious  earnestness 
of  his  Christian  character,  fitted  him  most  admirably  for  the  work  to  which 
he  was  called,  in  connection  with  the  cause  of  missions." 

Dr.  Thompson  then  offered  prayer,  tender  and  sympathetic, 
in  which  words  came  welling  up  out  of  the  fountains  of  pre- 
cious memories.  The  hymns  sung  at  this  funeral  service  were 
those  old,  familiar  lyrics,  "Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,"  and 
"How  blest  the  righteous  when  he  dies."  The  benediction 
was  pronounced  by  the  venerable  ex-secretary.  Dr.  Rufus 
Anderson,  whose  connection  with  the  missionary  house  dates 
back  more  than  fifty  years.  The  congregation  passed  before 
the  altar  to  look  once  more  upon  the  calm  face  of  the  dead. 
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The  remains  were  then  conveyed  to  Hartford,  and  the  funeral 
services  took  place  in  that  city  the  next  day  (Saturday,  March 
31)  at  the  Centre  Church,  where  Rev.  E.  H.  Richardson,  d.  d.,  is 
now  pastor.  This  was  the  church  of  Mr.  Treat's  youth,  the 
place  of  worship  for  his  father's  house.  The  Treat  family 
removed  from  Colebrook  to  Hartford  just  after  that  celebrated 
minister,  Dr.  Nathan  Strong,  had  closed  his  ministry  of  forty- 
two  years,  in  this  church,  by  death.  They  went  there  not  far 
from  the  time  when  Dr.  Joel  Hawes,  his  successor,  was  com- 
mencing that  ministry  of  evangelical  power  and  spiritual  pros- 
perity which  lasted  very  nearly  fifty  years.  The  associations 
of  the  place  were  all  in  harmony  with  these  services.  Only  a 
few  miles  distant  was  the  spot  where  the  Treat  family  first 
planted  itself  in  Connecticut,  two  hundred  and  forty  years  ago. 
In  that  stately  and  solemn  burial-ground  back  of  the  church, 
which  long  ago  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  interment  because  the 
ground  was  wholly  occupied,  repose  many  of  the  honored  dead 
of  early  Connecticut,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  kin- 
dred of  Mr.  Treat  are  sleeping  there.  In  this  city  his  illus- 
trious kinsman,  Robert  Treat,  governor,  as  already  related, 
met  the  haughty  Andros  in  1687,  and  through  the  aid  of  other 
Hartford  men  foiled  his  purposes  and  gained  a  respite,  which 
proved  a  triumph.  To  those  familiar  with  the  long  course  of 
this  family  history  in  Connecticut,  those  words  of  Scripture 
already  referred  to,  "  Bury  me  with  my  fathers,"  had  a  meaning 
which  they  could  not  have  to  others. 

Mrs.  Morley,  his  sister,  mentions  certain  other  incidents  and 
coincidences  in  connection  with  this  old  church  at  Hartford, 
which  are  impressive.     She  says,  in  her  letter  to  the  writer: — 

"When  the  Prudential  Committee  sent  Mr.  Treat,  in  1847,  to  visit  the 
Indians,  after  he  had  crossed  the  Mississippi  and  rode  on  horseback  four 
or  five  hundred  miles,  he  sent  home  a  letter,  in  which  he  expressed  him- 
self as  realizing  God's  presence  in  those  solitudes  of  nature  as  never 
before.  He  said,  if  there  were  no  other  being  in  the  universe,  God  would 
satisfy  him.  It  is  a  pleasant  coincidence  that  the  great  moral  principles  of 
the  Report  consequent  upon  this  visit  to  the  Indians  were  adopted  twenty- 
three  years  ago  (after  six  years'  exciting  debate  in  the  annual  meetings), 
at  Hartford^  the  home  of  his  ancestors,  in  the  old  Centre  Church,  where 
he  worshipped  in  his  youth,  and  from  which  his  mother  was  buried, — 
where  was  his  last  communion  with  the  Board  in  October,  1876,  and  where 
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was  the  last  resting-place  of  his  remains  before  they  were  laid  by  the  side 
of  his  parents  to  await  the  resurrection  of  the  jusL" 

In  the  passage  just  quoted,  reference  is  made  to  a  matter  of 
large  significance  in  the  history  of  the  American  Board.  We 
are  carried  back  to  the  long  years  of  the  anti-slavery  conflict 
Into  the  details  of  that  debate  we  do  not  now  propose  to  enter; 
but  how  ably  and  wisely  Secretary  Treat  acted  his  part  in 
those  long-continued  controversies,  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
many  now  living.  He  had,  at  last,  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  principles  which  he  advocated  achieve,  sometimes  directly 
and  sometimes  indirectly,  yet  in  fact,  a  substantial  triumph. 

Amid  such  historical  connections  and  associations,  the  ser- 
vices at  Hartford  were  solemn  and  impressive.  They  were  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  E.  H.  Richardson,  d.  d..  Rev.  Nathaniel  J.  Bur- 
ton, D.  D.,  Rev.  James  B.  Gregg,  Rev.  H.  D.  Northrop,  Rev. 
Edward  C.  Starr,  and  by  Drs.  Thompson  and  Alden  from  Bos- 
ton. The  addresses  were  by  Messrs.  Richardson,  Alden,  and 
Thompson,  and  the  funeral  prayer  by  Dr.  Burton. 

We  give  the  following  passage  from  Dr.  Thompson's  address, 
as  reported  in  a  Hartford  paper :  — 

"  He  adverted  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Treat  had  special  charge  of  the  mis- 
sions of  the  American  Board  among  the  North  American  Indians.    A 
detailed  history  of  those  missions  was  expected  from  his  pen.     It  would 
have  been  an  invaluable  supplement  to  the  volumes  prepared  by  the  ven- 
erable Dr.  Anderson.     No  man  now  living  can  so  well  execute  such  a 
work.     Dr.  Thompson  related  the  following  incident:  Just  thirty  years 
ago,  Mr.  Treat  had  occasion  to  pay  an  official  visit  to  our  missions  in  the 
Indian  territory  west  of  the  Arkansas.    Afterwards,  it  came  in  my  way 
unofficially  to  pass  through  the  same  region.    While  among  the  Choctaws 
there  was  pointed  out  to  me  one  of  that  tribe,  a  thoughtful  and  valued 
Christian  man,  who  had  been  much  impressed  by  the  appearance  and 
counsels  of  the  secretary  when,  through  an  interpreter,  he  had  addressed 
a  convocation  of   Indians.     The  man,  not  having  a  good  view  of  the 
speaker,  came  to  him  at  the  close  of  the  service,  turned  him  round  to  the 
light,  saying,  *  I  want  to  see  your  face  so  that  I  may  know  you  at  the 
resurrection.* " 

When  the  services  were  concluded,  the  body  was  borne  to 
its  final  resting-place  in  Spring-Grove  Cemetery.  This  is  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  city,  and,  if  we  understand  the  matter 
rightly,  is  a  kind  of  appendage  to  what  has  long  been  known 
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as  the  North  Cemetery,  though  separated  from  it.  Here  he 
was  laid  beside  his  father  and  mother,  the  latter  dying  in  1854, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  and  the  former  in  1 861,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-three. 

Mr.  Treat  leaves  behind  three  sons,  —  Mr.  John  P.  Treat,  en- 
gaged in  the  mercantile  profession  ;  Dr.  Alfred  Otis  Treat,  who 
has  been  employed  in  missionary  service  in  China  as  a  physi- 
cian ;  and  Rev.  Charles  Russell  Treat,  now  pastor  of  the  Second 
Congregational  Church  in  Greenwich,  Conn.  In  his  earlier 
married  life  he  passed  through  the  sharp  discipline  connected 
with  the  loss  of  young  children.  Two  died  in  early  infancy. 
A  son  named  for  himself,  Selah  William,  a  child  of  peculiar 
promise,  died  when  two  years  old,  and  his  only  daughter  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  seven. 

Good  men  are  of  many  types,  and  the  church  of  Christ  is 
made  strong  and  affluent  by  the  wide  variety  of  gifts  and 
gfraces  in  its  individual  members.  Before  Mr.  Treat  was  chosen 
secretary  of  the  Board  noble  men  had  filled  this  office,  whose 
names  we  honor  and  whose  memories  we  recall  with  peculiar 
pleasure :  Dr.  Samuel  Worcester,  Jeremiah  Evarts,  Dr.  Elias 
Cornelius,  Dr.  Benjamin  B.  Wisner,  Dr.  Rufus  Anderson, 
Rev.  David  Greene,  and  Dr.  William  J.  Armstrong.  They  are 
all  gone,  except  Dr.  Anderson,  whose  venerable  form  is  yet 
seen  occasionally  around  the  places  of  his  former  activities. 
How  widely  did  these  men  vary  in  their  native  and  acquired 
powers,  and  in  the  manner  of  their  working !  There  were 
characteristic  features  in  each  one  of  them,  but  the  records  of 
their  separate  lives  and  their  individual  work  all  serve  now  to 
enrich  the  Society  in  whose  behalf  they  wrought,  and,  in  a 
higher  and  broader  sense,  to  enrich  the  Christian  church  itself. 
"  Whether  Paul  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas  ...  all  are  yours ;  and 
ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's."  From  these  men  Secre- 
tary Treat  was  as  different  as  they  were  from  each  other.  His 
name  will  add  new  grace  and  dignity  to  this  honored  roll.  As 
years  pass  on,  sacred  remembrances  will  cluster  around  it,  and 
he  will  more  and  more  be  recognized  in  his  fitness  for  a  special 
work  as  illustrating  God's  hand  in  Missions. 

Increase  N.  Tarbox. 

Boston, 
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RITSCHL'S    CRITICAL    HISTORY    OF    THE    DOCTRINE 

OF  JUSTIFICATION.! 

The  time  has  evidently  come  for  a  broader  survey  and  a 
deeper  analysis  of  the  relations  of  the  atonement  of  Christ  to 
man  as  a  subject  of  moral  government  and  the  recipient  of 
salvation.  From  all  that  is  said  of  the  great  work  of  Dr. 
Ritschl  of  Gottingen  (most  of  it  still  in  the  original  German), 
which  has  been  the  work  of  an  average  lifetime,  —  beginning  in 
the  author's  university  studies,  and  occupying  his  "whole 
attention,  directly  or  indirectly,  since  1857,  save  as  hindered 
by  official  duties  and  personal  affairs,"  —  it  seems  likely  that  it 
will  form  the  new  starting-point  for  Christian  scholars  among 
us,  when  made  entirely  available  in  English.  The  first  of  the 
volumes  was  published  in  1870,  the  last  two  in  1874.  The  ••Bib- 
lical Material "  of  the  doctrine  forms  the  subject  of  the  second 
(pp.  377),  the  positive  unfolding  of  the  doctrine  that  of  the  third. 
(pp.  598).  An  author  of  great  reputation  on  such  themes,  yet 
too  recent  to  be  cited  in  our  Histories  of  Doctrine,  save  by 
name  as  an  essayist  of  1857-1860,'*  will  certainly  attract  atten- 
tion among  us  erelong.  Mr.  Black,  of  Kirkcaldy,  a  pupil  of 
Prof.  Rilschl,  and  translator  of  his yfr^/ volume,  pronounces  him, 
as  a  theologian,  second  to  no  German  university  instructor  ''in 
dialectic  acuteness  and  broad  historical  grasp  of  reformed  as 
well  as  Lutheran  and  pre-reformation  dogma."  The  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  for  January  last,  says  of  him,  "  We  hesitate  not  to  call 
Ritschl  the  leader  of  the  school  which  now  does,  and  must, 
take  the  front  rank  among  students  and  expositors  of  theologi- 
cal thought."  It  characterizes  his  work,  as  a  whole,  as  ''an 
epoch-making  book,"  that "  must  be  translated."  He  is  spoken 
of  as  "  unfettered  by  the  prejudices  of  traditionalists  or  of  revo- 
lutionists."    He  deduces  justification  and  reconciliation  from 

*  A  Critical  History  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  Justification  and  Reconcilia- 
tion, by  Albrecht  Ritschl,  Professor  Ordinarius  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Gottingen.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  the  author's  sanction,  by  John  S. 
Black,  M.  A.    pp  605.     Edinburgh  :  Edmonston  and  Douglas.     1872, 

2  e.  g.  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith's  additions  to  Hagenbach's  Hist.  Doct.  Amer.  Transl., 
1872,  Vol.  n.  46,  149,  287. 
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"  the  essential  principle  of  Christianity,"  as  always  held.^  He 
does  the  "  rigidly  logical,  scientific  work  on  the  central  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  part  of  which  the  New  England  theology  had 
done  for  us."  The  Scotch  translation  of  Ritschl's  first  volume 
(A  Critical  History^  etc.)  has  now  been  four  years  in  the 
hands  of  English  readers  ;  and  as  it  deals  with  the  history  of 
the  doctrine  abroad,  which  the  New  England  theology  has 
noticed  but  little,  we  propose  to  give  in  this  article  an  analysis 
and  summary  of  it  as  translated  by  Mr.  Black. 

The  history  of  thought  in  the  church  upon  this  subject  is 
traced  in  seventy-six  divisions,  distributed  through  eleven 
chapters.  Chap.  I  is  devoted  to  the  views  of  Anselm  and 
Abelard, — a  criticism  of  each  view  and  a  comparison  be- 
tween them.  Chap.  II  discusses  those  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  John  Duns  Scotus,  with  a  passing  notice  of  Peter  Lom- 
bardus  on  the  Limits  of  Tradition.  Chap.  Ill  continues  the 
subject,  with  notices  of  the  nominalists  and  the  Mendicant 
Orders,  —  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  Francis  of  Assisi,  the  German 
mystics,  Staupitz,  Wessel,  Von  Goch,  and  Von  Wesel  passing 
in  review,  —  and  of  the  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
touching  grace  and  merit.  Chap.  IV  delineates  the  Reformers' 
doctrine  of  justification,  —  Zwingli,  Luther,  Melancthon,  and 
Calvin.  Chap.  V  contrasts  this  with  the  mediaeval  doctrine 
on  one  hand,  and  with  that  of  Andrew  Osiander.^  Chap.  VI 
is  occupied  with  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  views  respectively, 
and  those  of  the  Anabaptists,  Mystics,  Quakers,  of  Socinus 
and  the  Socinians,  and  of  the  Arminians.  Chap.  VII  sets  forth 
the  influence  of  the  German  theologians  of  the  Illumination 
school  in  disintegrating  the  Church  doctrine,  —  Wolf,  Leib- 
nitz, Dippel  and  Canz,  Toellner,  Eberhard,  Steinbart,  Loeffler, 
Henke,  Semler,  Gruener,  with  their  half-orthodox  opponents, 
especialy  J.  D.  Michaelis.  Chap.  VIII  introduces  Immanuel 
Kant,  his  opposition  to  the  Illumination  school  on  the  philoso- 

1  The  BMiothtca  adds  that  he  has  also  shown  how  all  doctrines  can  be  con- 
structed by  the  natural  and  legitimate  use  of  interpretation  and  logic  ;  and  that  it 
"  is  like  bread  to  one  threatened  by  a  tyrant  with  starvation  to  receive  a  thoroughly 
logical  investigation  '*  of  a  great  Christian  truth  like  this. 

*  Professor  at  Nuremberg,  1522,  at  Kocnigsberg,  1551  ;  Disputatio  de  Justifica- 
tione,  81  Theses,  1550 ;  Von  dem  einigen  Mittler  Jesu  Christo  und  Rechtfertigung, 
1551. 
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phy  of  ethics  ar.d  religion,  ard  the  regie&s  of  his  ^^r^s^^  to 
its  vievs.  Chap.  IX  traces  the  revival  of  Abeianfs  type  of 
'\rK.\x\T\t,  by  Scbleiermacher  2uid  his  followers.  Chap.  X  de- 
scribes modem  pietism,  the  school  of  Bengd,  and  modcni 
Lutheran  orthodoxy.  Chap.  XI  delineates  the  rdations  of 
the  speculative  school  of  Fichte  'J.  G-),  ScheCmg,  Danb^ 
He^el,  Marheinecke,  Strauss,  Biedermann,  Weisse,  and  Banr 
to  the  subject 

So  dense  a  course  of  thought,  drawn  out  with  characteristic 
German  minuteness  and  abstruseness,  needs  to  be  recast  as 
wel!  as  summarized  for  American  use.  The  more  recondite 
distinctions  and  allusions  to  the  literature  of  the  discussions 
are  to  us  of  less  value  than  the  general  course  of  thought; 
and  this,  in  another  country  than  that  in  which  these  discus- 
sions were  held,  where  so  different  a  style  of  thinking  prevails^ 
will  be  all  that  the  German  history  of  the  doctrine  need  itir- 
nish  us  as  a  basis  for  new  and  more  exhaustive  investigations 
of  truth. 

RitschI  starts  with  an  introduction  of  twenty-one  pages  and 
three  divisions,  in  which 

(i.)  The  subject  is  defined.  The  centre  of  Christian  the- 
ology is  justification  and  reconciliation. 

The  title,  "  Doctrine  of  the  Death  of  Christ,''  would  not  be 
broad  enough  for  the  survey  he  takes ;  that  of  "  Doctrine  of  the 
Saving  Work  of  Christ  *'  would  be  too  broad.  Only  the  (nriestly 
office  of  the  Redeemer  is  to  come  into  view  ;  yet  this  phrase  is 
metaphorical,  and  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  title  in  scientific 
theology.  It  is  also  an  Old  Testament  expression,  rather  than 
New.  Redemption  is  objectionable  as  negative,  subordinate, 
and  too  much  coupled  with  subjection  to  the  devil*  Sancti- 
fication'i;s  appropriated  to  another  use.  The  positive  bearing  of 
the  saving  work  of  Christ  on  the  human  will  must  be  brought 
out.    The  whole  title  of  the  subject  would  be  the  moral  effects^ 

1  An  overreaching  of  the  devil,  inconsistent  with  God*s  justice,  is  also  implied. 

2  Thr»e  familiar  with  the  speculations  of  Young,  Bushnell,  Campbell,  and 
others  will  notice  hereafter  how  broad  is  the  meaning  of  RitschI  in  the  phrase 
**  moral  effects."  If  I  were  to  criticise  it  at  all,  it  would  be  to  question  whether 
relating  to  will  is  all  it  should  include.  **  Man  loves  what  God  hates  and  bates 
what  God  loves  "  is  the  Boston  Monday  lecturer's  statement  of  the  need  of  rec* 
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of  the  life,  passion,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ  towards 
the  founding  of  the  church.  Here  justification  and  reconcilia- 
tion are  essential  and  chief ;  and  both,  as  the  Reformers  held, 
are  Christ's  direct  operations,  not  secondarily  or  indirectly  de- 
pendent upon  His  doing  and  suffering.  God's  reconciliation 
with  men  is  to  be  found  in  the  manifestation,  life,  and  obedient 
suffering  of  Christ.  The  direct  saving  efficacy  of  this  action 
and  passion  works  both  ways. 

(2.)  The  examination  of  Baur's  special  treatise  (1838),  and 
Dorner's  more  general  one  on  Protestant  theology  (1857),  need 
not  detain  us.  Neither  of  them  gives  a  clear,  continuous  clew 
to  the  subject  before  us,  and  they  hang  it  on  a  merely  meta- 
physical, not  an  historical,  string. 

(3.)  Necessarily  this  investigation  confines  itself  to  the 
Western  Church  alone.  Only  there  were  reconciliation  and  jus- 
tification developed  with  method.  The  Greek  Church  —  John 
of  Damascus,  eighth  century,  and  Nicolaos  Kabasilas,  four- 
teenthy  are  instanced — wrought  out  nothing.  The  Western 
thinkers  were  hampered  by  no  decisions  made  to  hand. 

(4.)  We  begin  with  the  Middle  Ages,  in  which  different  the- 
ories figure  as  complementary  to  each  other,  problems  of  the 
school  and  not  yet  of  the  church,  and  with  Anselm  (1034- 
I109),  comparing  with  his  statement  the  opposing  view  of 
Abelard  (1079-1142).  The  mediaeval  interest  in  the  subject 
arose  from  the  fact  that  on  it  turns  the  question  whether  Chris- 
tianity belongs  to  school  and  sect,  or  is  a  broad,  common  basis 
of  religious  and  moral  life.  There  is  now  a  misdirected  par- 
tiality for  Anselm's  theory,  which  was  never  made  a  model  in 
the  Middle  Ages  or  in  the  Reformation,^  and  to  which  Abelard's 
was  preferred  under  the  influence  of  Peter  the  Lombard.  The 
former  treats  a  legal  reconciliation  of  God,  but  as  related  to 
the  moral  judgment ;  the  latter,  man's  reconciliation  on  his  part, 
with  its  bearing,  however,  on  God.  The  former  {Cur  Deus 
homo  T)  appeals  to  reason ;  the  latter  (on  Ep,  Rom)  to  Scrip- 

onciliation,  and  be  makes  affection  an  element  of  faith.  Some  time  we  shall  learn 
to  apply  the  concept  of  the  mind  as  a ^  unit  to  theology,  discover  the  complex 
oatare  of  religious  experiences,  and  affirm  that  the  whole  soul  is  in  sin  and  in  sal- 
ration,  and  in  every  personal  act  that  has  to  do  with  either. 

1  For  somewhat  different  representations,   see  Bushnell,    Vicarious  Sacrifice, 
[ntrod.,  pp.  1 5,  19. 
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ture.  Both  reject  the  theory  of  a  ransom  from  the  devil,  and 
Anselm  selects  God's  will  to  punish  as  that  from  which  men 
are  redeemed  by  the  Divine  value  of  the  person  and  passion  of 
Christ. 

The  honor  of  God  requires  punishment,  and  forbids  Him 
to  forgive  out  of  mere  pity.  Any  satisfaction  in  place  of 
punishment  must  be  according  to  justice}^  which  requires 
amends  for  sin,  or  the  restoration  of  God's  honor.  Ceasing  to 
do  despite  to  His  honor  is  not  enough :  something  in  excess 
of  mere  duty,  something  He  could  not  constitutionally  have 
demanded,  is  needed  to  compensate  for  previous  neglect  and 
sin.  Man  cannot  furnish  this,  the  God-man  can  ;  and  as  man 
should,  God  as  man  must.  But  it  must  be  voluntary  and 
beyond  the  category  of  duty,  and  embody  the  value  of  the  Per- 
sonality that  outweighs  the  universe.  This  Christ's  death,  for 
the  honor  of  God,  does,  and  is  more  than  equivalent  to  the  due 
of  sin.  But  men  must  not  go  on  sinning  ;  they  must  be  influ- 
enced by  Christ's  death  to  righteousness,  and  surrender  of 
their  own  lives  to  God. 

(5.)  Anselm's  notion  of  satisfaction  to  God's  glory  and  jus- 
tice is  that  Christ's  death  secures  His  glory  in  the  righteous- 
ness and  blessedness  of  men,  but  through  justice,  which  implies 
an  equal  footing  between  them.  This  cannot  exist,  and  here 
Anselm  breaks  down.  Injury  to  the  honor  of  a  sovereign 
is  a  public  crime,  not  violation  of  private,  personal  right. 
Satisfaction  must  be,  not  an  external  payment,  but  a  moral, 
personal  act.  The  analogy  of  blood-money  {wergeld)^  in 
the  German  criminal  law  of  Anselm's  time,  does  not  hold; 
but  a  personal  act  of  Christ  in  satisfaction  would  come  within 
his  vocation  as  God-man.  In  Book  II.  19,  Anselm  substi- 
tutes merit  for  satisfaction.  In  respect  to  this,  God  saves  men 
who  follow  Christ  in  self-surrender  as  a  reward  to  Christ,  rather 
than  for  His  own  glory's  sake.  This  transfers  the  question  from 
forensic  to  ethical  grounds. 

(6.)  Abelard  starts  with  Rom.  iii,  22-26,  and  the  idea  that 
by  Christ's  suffering  and  death  men  are  drawn  into  such  love 
to  God  and  man  as  forms  a  bond  of  union  with  God  and  the 
ground  of  forgiveness      Why  God  took  this  way,  when   He 

*  See  Bushnell,  Vicarious  Sacrifice^  IntrocL,  pp.  15,  19. 
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might  have  reconciled  us  at  less  expense,  Abelard  does  not 
say.  He  conditions  salvation,  as  does  Anselm,  upon  the 
free,  reciprocal  love  of  believers  ;  he  makes  Christ  our  rep- 
resentative before  God,  as  well  as  God*s  before  us.  While 
Anselm  makes  his  death  efficacious  for  the  race/  Abelard 
makes  both  His  life  and  death  efficacious  to  the  elect.  He 
rests  upon  slight  exegetical  grounds,  but  gives  a  richer  moral 
motive  for  making  men  blessed  than  Anselm  in  his  notion  of 
Christ's  merit. 

(7.)  Peter  Lombard  {Book  of  Sentences)  puts  aside  entirely 
the  idea  of  satisfaction^  and  gives  chief  importance  in  recon- 
ciliation to  the  merit  of  Christ.  He  restores  the  idea  of  re- 
demption from  the  devil,  but  through  liberation  from  sin.  Like 
Abelard,  he  shows  that  God's  love  in  Christ's  death  begets 
counter-love  in  men.  He  repudiates  any  appeasing  of  the 
Father's  wrath.^  God  loved  us  from  eternity.  Yet  he  hints 
that  Christ  bore  our  punishment.  By  His  righteousness  He 
stood  as  close  to  God,  as  He  did  to  men  by  suffering  and 
dying.  By  virtue  of  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  human  He 
reconciles ;  some  other  method  was  possible,  but  none  better 
supposable. 

(8.)  These  points  are  recognized  by  Thomas  Aquinas, 
and  that  of  satisfaction  besides,  which  brings  the  relation 
of  the  passion  to  God  into  the  foreground,  but  this  is  shapen 
with  reference  to  God's  purposes  in  the  world  as  a  contingent 
object,  neither  incarnation  nor  the  death  of  the  God-man  being 
more  than  relatively  necessary.  Satisfaction  is  not  necessary, 
and  God  could  forgive  without  {contra  Anselm),  and  yet  be 
righteous.  His  good  pleasure  is  superior  to  all  things.  (Duns 
Scotus  carries  the  idea  of  His  arbitrary  freedom  still  further.) 

(9.)  Thomas  seems  to  have  wavered  between  the  notion  of 
sin  as  infinite  and  sin  as  finite,  but  regards  Christ's  satisfaction 
as  perfect,  and  available  for  men  because  He  is  the  head  of  the 
church. 

^  Contra^  again  Bushnell,  pp.  20,  22,  also  26,  where  the  superfluousness  of  His 
death  to  duty  and  to  redemption  severally  are  confounded.  Also,  the  representa- 
tion made  there  of  Neander*s  view  of  Anselm,  Church  History^  needs  to  be  supple- 
mented from  his  HisL  Dogmas^  "  Death  came  upon  Him  as  a  divine  ordinance,  to 
which  he  surrendered  Himself,  since  He  completed  His  obedience  by  suffering." 
—  Kyland's  Trans.  Bohn,^  H.  517. 

«  Cf.  Augustine,/?^  Trinitate,  XHI.  1 1,  16. 
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(10.)  By  virtue  of  His  Godhead  and  the  extent  of  His 
suffering,  and  the  voluntariness  of  His  passion,  Christ  ren- 
dered more  than  was  needed.  Here  Thomas  escapes  Anselm's 
inconsistency,  but  he  departs  from  the  equivalence  implied  in 
satisfaction,  and  here  brings  in  merit  again.  His  conception 
is  a  merit  for  men;  Christ's  suffering  removing  obstacles  to  its 
efficacy.  Man,  as  the  subject  of  grace,  can  only  have  merit 
de  congrtio :  Christ  has  merit  in  his  behalf  ex  condigno.  In 
this  His  whole  life,  as  well  as  the  spontaneousness  of  His  pas- 
sion, is  taken  into  account. 

(II.)  Duns  gives  us  a  more  logical,  rounded,  and  con- 
sistent doctrine.  He  regards  sin  as  strictly  finite.  He  re- 
gards merit  as  incapable  of  being  tried  by  a  legal  standard. 

(12)  As  Christ  did  not  suffer  in  His  divine  nature,  His 
merit  is  finite,  but  is  "good  just  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
was  accepted  by  God  as  such,"  e.  g,^  for  an  innumerable  num- 
ber of  sinners.  But  it  is  limited  to  the  elect.  It  secures  to 
them  not  merely  the  negative  benefit  of  forgiveness,  but  grace 
and  glory.  It  lays  a  foundation  for  the  spiritual  development 
and  security  of  the  church. 

(13.)  Duns  regarded  the  whole  work  of  Christ  as  contin- 
gent, not  necessary.  Adam  might  (supposably),  by  grace, 
have  loved  God  after  sinning  and  been  forgiven.  There  is 
some  connection  between  Thomas's  doctrine  and  that  of  the 
Reformation  on  satisfaction  and  merit,  and  some  between  that 
of  Duns  and  Socinianism  ;  but  no  influence  of  the  mediaeval 
school  upon  that  of  the  Reformation  appears,  save  in  the  for- 
mal reception  of  the  ideas  of  satisfaction  and  merit 

(14.)  The  limitation  of  the  effect  of  the  God-man's  work 
now  comes  into  view.  Abelard,  more  directly  than  those  who 
followed  Anselm,  connects  the  spontaneous  moral  action  of  the 
elect  with  reconciliation,  as  well  as  with  God's  special  grace. 
These  two  elements  go  together  in  the  mediaeval  doctrine. 
God  makes  righteous  the  unrighteous  man,  and  really  or  sub- 
stantially changes  him.  Augustine  had  recognized  the  spon- 
taneous activity  of  man  as  subordinate  to  grace.  The  school- 
men fixed  the  relation  between  the  two.  Thomas  begins  with 
defining  freedom.  Man  is  master  of  his  own  actions  in  con- 
templating an  end  in  them  (ultimate  end),  but   God  guides 
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here,  while  blessedness  is  secured  by  human  activity.  The 
will  stirs  up  all  the  faculties,  but  under  the  Universal  Cause, 
whose  influence  here  is  grace.  This  is  necessary  because  bless- 
edness in  God  is  an  end  beyond  man's  natural  activities.  As 
before  the  fall  as  to  the  good  of  virtus  acquisita,  so  since  as  to 
virtus  infusa,  whose  ground  is  love.  This  grace  does  not  come 
by  merit.  It  is  both  operans  and  co-operans,  the  former  in  our 
inward  acts  of  will,  the  latter  in  outward  ones.  An  impulse 
from  God  starts  the  free  will  even,  whereby  grace  is  appropri- 
ated. Here  justification  includes  the  regulation  of  our  spiritual 
powers  by  the  divine  wisdom  and  love.  Through  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  alone  can  this  regulation  come,  and  forgiveness 
from  God's  love.  Righteousness  is,  however,  often  treated  as 
the  direct  effect  of  God's  movement  upon  man.^  Four  points, 
therefore>  in  justification,  —  the  infusion  of  grace,  the  free  will 
moved  toward  God  by  faith,  the  free  will  moved  vs.  sin,  ranission 
of  guilt  as  its  completion.  The  original  momenta  of  the  idea 
are  thus  reversed  at  the  end  of  the  discussion.  Grace  is  the 
form  of  the  principle  of  justification,  will  the  matter  ;  but  will 
is  the  form  of  human  experience,  grace  the  matter.  One  is 
the  religious  point  of  view,  the  other  the  empirico-ethical ;  but 
everything  depends  on  the  prominence  we  give  to  either  view. 
Thomas  does  not  give  free  will  full  justice,  —  not  so  much  as 
Augustine,*  nor  does  he  connect  Christ's  satisfaction  and  merit 
with  justification  as  he  should.  He  follows  the  Lombard  {Sent.) 
in  taking  this  last  first.  He  makes  too  much  of  sacraments  as 
instruments  of  grace. 

(15.)  Duns  Scotus  opposes  the  Lombard  with  foreordina- 
tion  as  the  cause  of  a  new  habit  of  soul  and  the  source  of 
all  human  merit  (grati  habitualis).  He  treats  forgiveness  as 
preceding  the  bestowal  of  grace,  but  only  as  an  indifferent  cir- 
cumstance The  abolition  of  guilt  is  negative  and  ideal ;  grace 
works  a  positive  change.  Not  connecting  this  view  with 
Christ's  merit  directly,  Duns  is  yet  in  harmony  therewith,  for 

^  The  Fathers  commonly  confounded  justification  with  sanctiiication,  Ambrose 
perhaps  least  —  Milner's  Church  Hist^  I.  355,  Phila.  Ed.  1835.  Cf.  on  Augustine, 
449.    The  doctrine  had  **  gradually  sunk  from  Justin's  day,"  to  Cent  VIII. 

*  From  Augustine  the  Reformed  ideas  of  original  sin  and  predestination  are 
traced,  but  he  is  really  the  source  of  mediaeval,  Western  Catholic  doctrines  of 
grace  and  freedom,  etc. 
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on  its  account  guilt  is  abolished  and  grace  bestowed.  Duns 
surpasses  Thomas  in  logical  accuracy  and  in  practical  interest 
in  the  spontaneity  of  man.  William  of  Occam  and  Gabriel 
Biel  show  the  impulse  Duns  gave  to  the  nominalists,  bringing 
justification  and  merit  closely  and  with  unsurpassed  clearness 
together  ;  but  the  nominalists  brought  out  the  view  of  merits 
de  condigno,  as  subordinate  to  those  of  Christ.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  current  mediaeval  theology,  it  was  the  tenet  of  a 
particular  school  ;    yet 

(16.)  The  broad  Reformed  distinction  between  justification 
and  regeneration  cannot  be  found  in  any  theologian  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  positions  held  on  faith,  etc.,  sound  like 
the  Reformed,  but  are  entirely  different.  Justification  is  not 
in  order  to  merit,  but  merit  is  ambiguous  in  Catholic  doc- 
trine. Grace  really  excludes  it.  High  devotional  frames 
always  rose  above  it,  and  rested  on  grace.  The  views  of 
Luther  and  Zwingli  were  a  logical  result  of  Catholic  devotion 
before  their  day.^ 

(17.)  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  even  attempts  to  neutralize  the 
conventional  notion  of  merit  by  the  exclusive  one  of  grace.  It 
is  free  will,  indeed,  that  is  the  recipient  of  grace,  free  will  that 
is  saved  by  grace.  Good  acts  of  will  are  merits  originating  in 
grace.  The  entire  practical  Christian  life  is  a  continuous  work 
of  grace.  Bernard  intuitively  seizes  the  twofold  thought  on 
which  evangelical  Christianity  is  practically  based.  But  this 
is  a  temporary  elevation.  He  recurs  again  to  the  Catholic 
idea  of  merit,  but  he  disregards  the  supposition  of  Catholic 
opponents,  that  free  will,  moved  by  grace,  merits  continuance 
and  increase  of  grace.  Even  what  he  holds  about  fasts,  vigils, 
etc.,  does  not  bring  him  to  this  supposition,  nor  does  the  recom- 
mendation of  fasting  as  means  of  averting  eternal  punishment. 
He  says,  in  paradox,  that  the  humility  which  renounces  all  claim 
to  merit,  and  trusts  in  God  alone,  is  the  only  merit  which  has 
any  value ;  and  mercy  is  with  him  the  sole  ground  of  confi- 
dence that  we  are,  in  our  imperfection,  in  a  state  of  grace. 
Here  he  even  meets  Luther.  Also  in  his  view  believing  confi- 
dence as  the  channel  of  mercy.  (Cf.,  for  figurative  language 
here,  Zinzendorf ) 

1  Cf.  what  Milner  says  on  Luther's  restoring  the  true  forensic  sense,  which  had 
been  "  misunderstood  as  though  it  meant  infused  habits  of  virtue,"  etc. 
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(18.)  Although  Bernard's  influence  runs  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  these  views  of  his  are  not  prominent.  The  mendicant 
orders  diverted  the  stream  Asceticism  revived  Anselm  and 
Abelard.  Its  preaching,  through  the  tertiary  orders,  spread 
widely ;  its  mysticism,  however,  checked  the  notion  of  merit 
and  ran  itself  out.  Francis  of  Assisi,  in  his  religious  life* 
touches  Bernard,  and  so  do  Antony  of  Padua  and  John  Tauler 
in  certain  expressions.  But  the  mystics  did  not  anticipate  the 
Reformed  view  of  justification,  for  they  held  that  it  consists  in  the 
infusion  of  love,  and  they  acquiesced  in  Catholic  methods  of 
thought  and  action.  The  Anabaptists,  rather,  are  their  suc- 
cessors. 

(19.)  Staupitz,  who  came  after  nominalism  had  acted  on 
mysticism,  is  Luther's  true  master.  He  separated  from  the 
mystics.  He  held  with  the  schoolmen  that  one  is  merged  with 
God  in  perfect  love  only  after  death.  God  rewards  for  merit 
with  blessedness,  but  all  merit  is  His  own  work.  Our  works 
are  of  Christ,  and  reward  is  not  of  debt.  Providence,  justifica- 
tion, and  glorification  are  all  of  grace.  Hope  rests  not  on  our 
love,  but  upon  God's.  We  can  take  no  precedence  over  Divine 
mercy.  With  Staupitz  agrees  John  Wessel.  It  is  not  our  faith 
that  is  our  righteousness,  but  the  purpose  of  God,  who  in 
Christ's  sacrifice  accepts  ours.  Wessel  relies  upon  the  cross 
alone,  and  God's  gracious  purpose  in  it.  Ullmann  represents 
John  von  Goch  and  John  von  Wesel  (as  well  as  Wessel)  as 
anti-Catholic,^  but  this  was  merely  in  respect  to  vows  and  indul- 
gences, not  in  regard  to  theology.  Savonarola,  Wycliffe,  and 
Huss  are,  in  like  manner,  misrepresented.^  The  realists  of  the 
mediaeval  church,  as  against  the  nominalists,  conceived  justifi- 
cation and  faith  differently  from  the  Reformers ;  and  the 
Reformation  did  not  spring  from  its  own  doctrine.^ 

(20.)  Only  in  its  high  devotional  frames  did  Catholicism 
reach  the  renunciation  of  merit,  yet  as  nominalism  and  the 

*  Reformers  before  the  Reformation^  Clark's  Transl.,  Edin.,  pp.  29  seq,  291  seq. 

*  By  Chas.  Meier,  in  biog.  by  Itchier,  in  Herzog's  Real  Enc.^  and  by  Krummel, 
in  Hist,  Bohem,  Ref  Yet  one  quotation  from  Savonarola,  Expos.  31  /*/.,  is  in  the 
vein  of  Bernard.  Wessel  and  Staupitz  belong  with  the  other  Augustinians  and 
realists,  not  with  "  Reformers  before  the  Reformation." 

*  Ritschl  says  elsewhere  that  "  systems  of  doctrine  are  not  causes,  but  rather 
effects  of  church  reformation." 
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monkish  righteousness  by  works  went  down,  it  approached 
Augustinianism.  The  Pelagianism  which  the  Reformers  charged 
upon  all  scholastics  was  held  by  nominalists  only,  while  the 
theological  opponents  of  the  Reformers  were  realists.  The 
Reformation  sought  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of  justification 
with  the  experience  of  grace,  and  to  distinguish  the  former 
from  regeneration.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  following 
the  decrees  of  Trent,  justification  by  merits  and  grace  are  held 
in  contradiction  to  each  other,  and  universal  Christian  truth  is 
sacrificed.  The  directions  of  its  ecclesiastics  to  the  dying  con- 
tradict the  Council  of  Trent.  Hence  the  proverb  in  Wurtem- 
berg,  "  Every  Catholic  becomes  a  Lutheran  before  death." 

This  brings  us  to  the  principle  of  the  Reformation. 

(2 1 .)  The  exclusively  objective  view  of  j  ustification  falls  off,  and 
Luther,  emphasizing  it  as  the  "  one  article,"  makes  it  subjective. 
Christ's  merit  is  taken  with  it  into  one  view.  The  Roman  doc- 
trine, on  the  contrary,  is  one  of  outside  machinery.  The  two 
doctrines  are  utterly  diverse.  With  the  Reformers  the  Holy 
Ghost  becomes  the  author  of  our  good  works,  which  come  after 
Christ's  merits,  —  after  faith,  justification,  imputation.  Some 
of  Luther's  followers  made  his  doctrine  unintelligible  by  treating 
it  objectively,  and  then  the  pietists  made  it  subjective  anew 
in  an  unchurchly  spirit.  (Moreover,  the  restoration  of  Luther's 
standpoint  in  the  nineteenth  century  avoids  neither  the  dis- 
torted view  of  the  pietists  nor  that  of  the  scholastics.  The 
logically  necessary  development  is  lost.)  But  the  Reformers 
went  neither  with  the  sects  nor  with  the  schools,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  no  wish  to  found  a  new  religion,  though  as  indi- 
viduals they  set  themselves  against  the  course  of  the  church 
and  of  theology  up  to  their  time.  They  kept  the  ground  of  the 
church  still.  The  idea  of  the  church  universal  was  prominent 
with  them.  Of  that  church  they  claimed  always  to  be  a  part. 
They  are  not  to  be  confounded,  moreover,  with  Socinians  and 
Anabaptists  They  never  admitted  that  they  were  heretics 
as  these  were. 

(22.)  Where  the  Reformation  prevailed,  —  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  —  the  pretension  of  the  Roman  Church  that  she 
alone  is  the  Christian  community,  did  not  hold  as  elsewhere. 
This  made  it  possible  for  the  Reformation  to  prevail     The 
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relations  of  Church  and  State  favored  the  maintenance  of  the 
views  of  the  Reformers  while  they  sought  not  to  establish  a 
new  society  in  the  empire,  as  did  the  Anabaptists,  and  adhered 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  the  imperial  edict  of  380 
A.  D.i  (the  first  of  the  Justinian  codex)  had  made  the  basis  of 
public  law.  To  all  who  accepted  and  met  this  as  a  test,  the 
empire  gave  a  certificate  of  membership  in  the  Christian  church. 
Moreover,  princes  and  rulers  could  but  make  common  cause 
with  the  Reformers  as  living  Christians,  and  their  appeal  to  a 
General  Council,  in  renouncing  the  pope's  authority,  was  a 
shield  to  them.  They  had  no  thought  of  removing  the  church 
firom  its  place  in  the  scheme  of  salvation.  They  held  that  the 
whole  exists  before  the  parts,  and  that  the  individual  comes  to 
possess  faith  and  be  in  a  state  of  salvation  only  as  a  member 
of  the  church.  Luther  and  Zwingli  agreed  in  this,  though 
not  in  the  exercise  of  civil  rights  by  the  church.  Luther's 
error  on  the  real  presence  grew  out  of  this.  Only  at  the  last 
did  the  Reformers  base  the  Trinity  on  Scripture  alone,  while 
its  place  in  public  law  was  the  ground  on  which  the  State 
punished  heretics,  like  Servetus  and  Campanus,  who  denied  it. 
The  State  fell  back  on  the  imperial  edict  {Gratian),  It  was 
the  church  Luther  and  Zwingli  essayed  to  reform,  —  the  one  by 
the  use  of  the  right  understanding  of  justification,  the  other  by 
that  of  the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  alike  they  rein- 
stated grace. 

(23.)  From  Chemnitz's  testimony  and  Luther's  sermons  and 
tracts,  the  latter's  idea  of  justification  is  clear.  Chemnitz  shows 
that  the  very  point  in  dispute  with  the  papists  was  whether 
good  works  after  regeneration,  or  the  satisfaction  of  Christ 
before,  justifies.  Luther  (1515-1517),  always  remembering 
that  he  is  preaching  and  writing  to  the  church,  and  not  to 
unconverted  sinners,  sets  forth  justification  as  the  regulating 
principle  of  the  entire  Christian  life.  Assuming  that  those  he 
addresses  are  striving  for  good  works,  Luther  shows  ever  .their 
imperfection  and  the  folly  of  confidence  in  them.  But  Christ 
fulfilled  the  law  we  have  been  able  only  to  break.  Striving  for  our 

^  De  Summa  Trinitate  et  fide  Catholica,  The  omission  of  this  doctrine  by  Me- 
lancthon  {Loci  Communes)  and  Farel  {Sommaire)  is  only  evidence  of  its  being 
unquestioned.    Formal  confessions,  e*  ^.,  of  Augsburg  and  Smalkald,  include  it. 
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own  good  works,  and  neglecting  Him,  only  increases  our  unrest 
of  soul.  The  law  cannot  justify,  but  Christ  will  if  we  cling  to 
Him  and  become  like  Him.  We  are  "  consciously  sinners,' 
though  **  unconsciously  righteous "  ;  sinners  in  actuality,  but 
"  righteous  in  hope  "  ;  in  ourselves  sinners,  "  but  righteous  by 
the  imputation  of  the  merciful  God."  So  Bernard,  Staupitz, 
Wessel.  Their  emphasis  and  his  were  placed  differently, — 
theirs  on  the  extent  of  the  work  of  grace,  though  immeritorious, 
his  on  the  imperfection  and  lack  of  value  in  its  fruits  ;  but  he 
did  by  no  means  overlook  the  fact  that  faith  receiving  justifica- 
tion is  the  instrument  of  producing  the  active  Christian  life. 
"  Where  Christ  is  present,  all  can  be  won.  Faith  attains  what 
the  lata  enjoins^  He  must  needs  take  this  double  view  in 
order  to  secure  for  gospel  good  works  that  unconstrainedness 
which  distinguishes  them  from  law  righteousness.  "  Faith  sup- 
plies the  spontaneous  impulse  to  well-doing."  * 

(24.)  Compare  the  Romish  notion  of  penance  here.  To 
this  indulgences  are  but  in  theory  an  appendage.  Luther 
overthrew  penance  by  logical  deductions  from  justification 
by  faith.  Penance  is  of  law  and  mechanical,  justification  of 
grace  and  free.  Penance  leads  to  despair,  as  Luther  per- 
sonally well  knew,  justification  to  assurance  of  hope.  He 
joined  Augustine  in  insisting  that  the  sacraments  are  effectual, 
not  because  they  are  received,  but  because  they  are  received 
in  faith.^  All  hope  of  forgiveness  in  useful  penance  even  must 
rest  on  faith  in  Christ's  promise.  In  all  this  Luther  was  deny- 
ing repentance  as  a  legal  work.  Distress  in  a  Christian  on 
account  of  sin  is  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  a  gracious  condi- 
tion. Penitence  from  legal  fears  but  makes  men  hypocrites 
and  worse  sinners.  Faith,  therefore,  as  working  repentance,  is 
the  Christian  recognition  of  our  dependence  upon  God  in 
ethical  respects.  But  to  operate  easily,  and,  as  it  were,  spon- 
taneously, the  believer  should  feel  that  he  is  within  the  church. 
He  continues  in  the  love  of  goodness,  even  when  he  falls  into 
sin.     His  faith,  being  not  of  understanding  only,  but  of  will 

1  Once  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  is  made  to  depend  upon  its 
actual  infusion,  but  this  is  to  be  counted  a  mere  inconsistent  lapse  into  CathoUc 
doctrine,  for  before  the  Reformation  controversy  Luther  had  invariably  repre- 
sented imputed  as  preceding  imparted  righteousness. 

^  Even  repentance  is  represented  as  not  so  necessary  as  faith. 
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also,  carries  repentance  through  his  Christian  life.  But  justi- 
fication, being  capable  of  expression  only  as  a  divine  sentence 
or  declaration  concerning  a  sinner,  herein  must  be  sought  the 
solution  of  the  moral  difficulty  and  hopeless  logical  contra- 
diction which  present  themselves  in  real  repentance  as  con- 
ceived by  Luther. 

(25.)  Zwingli  essentially  coincides  with  Luther  touching 
the  justification  of  believers,  but  this  is  not  the  fundamental 
ground  of  union,  nevertheless,  between  them  and  their  respec- 
tive followers.  The  doctrine  is  not  the  common  palladium  of 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  confessions.  It  is  the  lever  they 
used  in  common  in  reforming  the  church.  We  must  go  back 
of  it  to  the  believer's  practical  religious  verdict  upon  himself 
(not  forward  to  the  use  made  of  the  lever)  to  see  how  Zwingli 
and  Luther  were  at  one.  Christ  is  our  righteousness,  says 
Zwingli,  and  our  righteousness  is  not  founded  on  works  of  our 
own.  Christ  alone  is  the  fully  satisfying  ground  of  salvation. 
Hence,  mediation  of  saints  is  worthless,  —  a  point  Luther  did 
not  treat  in  this  connection.  Hence,  too,  we  must  ever  de- 
spair of  perfection  in  the  flesh.  "  We  are  made  free  from  the 
law,  not  in  order  that  we  may  no  longer  do  that  which  God 
commands  and  wills,  but  we  are  more  and  more  set  on  fire 
with  the  love  of  God  ...  so  that  we  do  what  God  wills. 
The  believer  fulfils  the  commandments,  not  by  his  own . 
strength,  but  because  God  works  in  him  love,"  etc.  So  faith 
quells  the  anxiety  of  conscience,  and  renounces  at  the  same 
time  all  merit  of  works  ;  that  self-knowledge  of  sin  which 
leads  to  despair,  as  well  as  assurance  of  God's  pity,  is  wrought 
in  us  by  Christ,  and  these  are  common  to  all  believers. 

(26.)  The  principle  of  the  Reformation,  therefore,  is  not 
alone  justification  by  faith  alone^  as  matter  of  subjective  con- 
sciousness, but  this  taken  with  the  objective  conception  of  the 
church  as  a  divinely  founded  community.  It  is  the  thought 
of  the  certainty  of  salvation  in  the  individual  believer  along 
with  the  thought  of  the  community  of  believers  under  Christ. 
With  both  Zwingli  and  Luther  the  latter  element  is  as  promi- 
nent as  the  former.  What  is  chief  in  the  final  result  must 
also  be  thought  of  in  the  first  principle,  viz.,  the  evangelical 
idea  of  the  church.      Luther's  doctrine  of  the  supper,  and  the 
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stress  he  laid  upon  it,  show  this  ;  he  did  not  get  these  from 
justification.  Luther's  theological  first  principle  is,  the  abiding 
revelation  of  love  as  the  essence  of  God  in  Christ ;  and  this  is 
Zwinglfs  also.  They  must  needs  first  set  His  true  work  of 
justification  against  the  error  of  meritorious  works  in  the  be- 
lieving individual,  and  then  against  those  corrupt  institutions 
in  the  Christian  community  which  deprived  it  of  its  proper 
character  as  the  community  of  believers,  the  persons  set  apart 
to  holiness  by  God.  So  the  counter  movement  in  the  Roman 
Church  aimed  to  recover  the  power  of  penance  and  the  con- 
fessional. For  the  overthow  of  these,  justification  by  grace 
was  used  as  the  most  powerful  lever.  Martin  Boos  disap- 
peared, and  left  no  trace  in  the  Roman  Church  (i  762-1 825), 
though  he  attained  justification,  and  preached  it  with  such  sav- 
ing power,  because  fellowship  with  true  believers  was  with  him 
subordinate  to  fellowship  with  the  Roman  Church.  Combined 
with  this  error  the  article  of  the  "  standing  or  falling  church  " 
was  not  enough  to  make  Boos  a  Reformer.^ 

(27.)  If  the  doctrine  alone  had  produced  the  Reformation, 
Melancthon  would  have  made  it  prominent.  But  he  does 
not,  and  when  he  touches  it  combines  with  it  the  churchly 
idea,  as  do  others.  They  all  held  that  the  working  of  law  and 
gospel  for  salvation  takes  place  within  the  church.  With  them 
^  all,  the  attitude  of  the  subjective  religious  consciousness  was 
the  spring  of  reformation,  and  none  of  them  united  logically 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  producing  good  works,  under 
the  gospel,  with  the  merits  of  Christ.  Luther  seems  to  have 
felt  a  lack  here.  He  leaned  away  from  Melancthon  towards 
Osiander's  (later)  view  a  little  in  consequence.  It  was  want  of 
dialectic  power  that  prevented  Melancthon,  when  once  he 
tried  to  show  that,  somehow,  good  works  are,  after  all,  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  from  working  out  any  consistent  and  tenable 
view.  So  on  the  question,  when  does  God  justify  and  bestow 
the  Spirit } 

(28.)     The  Reformers,  however,  agreed  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  faith  are  needful  in  order  to  the  law's  working  repentance. 

^  A  discussion  here  of  minor  differences  of  Zwingli,  and  of  misapprehensions 
of  his  positions  and  Luther*s  by  Stahl  and  the  modern  ezclasive  Lutherans,  is 
omitted. 
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No  one  can  discern  and  lay  to  heart  the  wrath  of  God  on 
account  of  sin,  as  expressed  in  Chrisfs  vicarious  suffering} 
unless  at  the  same  time,  with  very  special  faith,  he  sees  the 
divine  worth  of  Christ,  making  it  impossible  for  him  to  deserve 
death  or  to  be  overtaken  by  it  in  a  merely  incidental  way.^ 
But  in  consequence  of  the  controversy  between  Melancthon  and 
Agricola,  Luther  entirely  abandoned  the  idea  of  saving  faith 
necessary  to  law-repentance,  and  even  to  the  contritio  implied 
in  penance  by  him.  So  was  the  idea  that  congregations  are 
composed  of  Christians  abandoned.^ 

(29.)  Although  Calvin's  thought  took  a  different  direction 
from  Luther's  and  Melancthon's,  it  held  common  ground,  as  the 
Heidelberg  catechism  shows.  The  subjective  consciousness  of 
justification  is  the  starting-point,  and  this  as  based  alone  on  the 
perfect  work  of  Christ.  As  long  as  Christ  is  merely  objective, 
He  does  not  save.  His  redemption  is  applied  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  appropriated  by  faith,  and  the  church  is  prior  to  all 
this.  Though  not  reaching  the  clear  statement  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  that  Christ  redeems  and  obtains  merit  as  Head  of  the 
Churchy  Calvin's  meaning,  as  also  Zwingli's,  points  that  way. 

(30.)  Justification  with  Calvin  precedes  regeneration.  This 
denies  all  value  to  works  ;  this  prevents  alike  despair  of  sal- 
vation and  self-righteousness.  Enlightment  by  God's  spirit  is 
made  only  means,  not  ground,  of  forensic  justification.  The 
believer  gives  himself  a  sinner's  place  even  while  he  knows 
himself  to  be  justified  through  Christ,  and  saving  union  with 
the  church  yields  no  merit.  On  one  point  Calvin  separate  s 
from  Luther  and  Melancthon.     He  goes  with  Agricola  (and 

*  This  qualification  leaves  the  New  England  doctrine  of  conviction  of  sin  as  the 
proper  work  of  the  law  by  itself  undisturbed,  whether  the  preaching  of  Christ 
can  produce  more  conviction  of  sin  or  not. 

*  The  phraseology  here  is  almost  entirely  Ritschl's,  — the  last  words  entirely  his, 
—  and  discloses  that  long  before  the  "  moral  view  "  of  the  atonement,  under  Dr. 
Bushneirs  hands,  had  reduced  Christ's  sufferings  to  an  incident  of  his  holy  exhibi' 
tion  of  divine  character  in  humanity,  this  idea  of  them  was  considered  insufficient 
to  produce  repentance,  not  to  say  gospel  and  saving  faith. 

'In  a  note  here,  Ritschl  shows  how  a  grave  German  professor,  in  an  abstruse 
discussion  on  the  history  of  doctrine,  can  allow  himself  in  pleasantry.  Of  the 
Reformers*  mistake  in  respect  to  the  "  common  rude  man,"  he  says,  there  comes 
with  it  "  the  evil  consequence  for  theology,  that  the  *  common  rude  man,*  in  all 
sorts  of  shapes  and  guises,  holds  himself  exempt  from  paying  any  heed  to  the 
scientific  theology  that  does  not  suit  his  prejudices." 
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Luther's  first  discussion)  in  tracing  repentance  to  gospel  faith  ; 
yet  he  makes  the  law  co-operate  at  first  in  it,  —  but  the  gospel 
produces  that  pcenitentia,  which  runs  through  the  whole  regen- 
erate life  to  its  end.  In  the  second  and  third  editions  of  his 
Institution  along  with  a  change  of  matter  and  arrangement, 
he  explains  this  Christian  poenitentia.  If  a  work  is  done  in 
many  by  alarm  of  conscience  before  they  have  experience  of 
grace,  this  initial  fear  only  illustrates  the  variety  of  ways  in 
which  Christ  prepares  men  for  striving  after  goodness.  Ordi- 
nary education  prevents  this  as  a  universal  preparation,  but  on 
this  point  there  is  obscurity  in  Calvin.  If  repentance  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  gospel,  one  might  expect  faith  in  the  gospel  to  be 
recognized  as  its  subjective  root ;  and  yet,  since  the  latter  is 
empirically  represented  as  the  conclusion  of  repentance,  its 
subjective  motive  is  defined  only  as  true  and  sincere  fear  of 
God.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  in  his  empirical  treat- 
ment of  the  matter,  Calvin  has  in  his  eye  the  initial  appear- 
ance of  pcenitentia  in  the  case  of  one  who  turns  to  Christ  for 
the  first  time,  and  on  this  presupposition  forthwith  extends 
pcenitefitia  to  the  whole  life,  without  asking  whether  the  sub- 
jective motive  does  not  afterwards  change. 

George  F.  Magoun. 

Grinnell,  Joiva, 

[  To  be  contintied,'] 

^  1539-1559. 
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HARRIET  MARTINEAU'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND 

MEMORIALS. 

Harriet  Martineau  was  very  far  from  fulfilling  those 
ancient  conditions  of  human  well-being,  —  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body.  Partially  or  totally  deficient  in  three  of  the  five 
senses,  tortured  with  bodily  suffering  from  the  period  of  her 
earliest  childhood,  living  for  twenty  years  or  more  in  the 
expectation  of  death,  her  physical  conditions  were  precisely 
such  as  would  be  least  favorable  to  healthy  development.  Rare 
as  were  her  intellectual  powers,  and  astounding  as  were  the 
results  she  accomplished  in  various  fields  of  labor,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  see  that  her  mind  was  so  warped  and  turned  by  the 
unhappy  influences  to  which  she  was  subject  as  to  be  deprived 
of  symmetrical  development,  and  to  be  made  almost  morbid 
in  some  of  its  conditions.  Take  a  sensitive  nature,  feeling 
keenly  its  own  deficiencies,  and  contained  in  a  frail  and  diseased 
body,  and  permit  it  to  be  set  down  among  unappreciative  peo- 
ple, to  be  subjected  to  a  constant  process  of  introspection,  and 
to  contemplate  nearly  all  human  associations  with  a  shrinking 
amounting  to  terror,  —  what  can  be  looked  for  but  a  dwarfing 
of  the  affections  and  an  abnormal  growth  of  the  mind }  The 
story  of  Miss  Martineau's  childhood  and  girlhood,  as  told  by 
herself,  is  unspeakably  pitiful,  and  supplies  the  key  to  much 
that  was  harsh  and  unlovely  in  her  maturer  character. 

Of  the  two  volumes  of  her  Autobiography  and  Memorials, 
the  first  and  about  one  fifth  of  the  second  are  occupied  with 
the  autobiography,  which  was  written  at  the  age  of  fifty-three, 
when  her  physician  had  warned  her  that  she  must  expect 
death  at  any  moment ;  and  the  memorials,  which  fill  the 
remainder  of  the  second  volume,  are  written  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Weston  Chapman,  who  made  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Mar- 
tineau on  the  occasion  of  her  visit  to  this  country  in  1835, 
continued  her  dearest  and  most  trusted  friend  for  the  remainder 
of  her  life,  and  was  made  her  literary  executor.  They  supply 
much  interesting  material  concerning  the  history  of  Miss  Mar- 
tineau s  later  years,  and,  taken  in  their  connection  with  the 
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autobiography,  complete,  as  satisfactorily  as  could  be  expected, 
the  story  of  her  life. 

The  autobiography  is  divided  into  six  periods:  the  first, 
extending  "  to  eight  years  old,"  contains  her  singularly  clear 
recollections  of  her  childhood  ;  the  second,  extending  "to  seven- 
teen years  old,"  recounts  her  home  and  school  life  ;  the  thirds 
extending  "  to  thirty  years  old,"  tells  the  story  pf  heavy 
afflictions  and  losses  which  befell  her,  and  gives  the  circum- 
stances attending  her  first  appearance  in  print ;  the  fourth, 
extending  "  to  thirty-seven  years  old,"  is  crowded  with  the 
record  of  her  life  in  London,  her  literary  struggles  and  suc- 
cesses, her  intercourse  with  men  and  women  eminent  in 
letters,  philosophy,  science,  and  politics,  and  her  observations 
of  American  life  and  society ;  the  fifth,  extending  "  to  forty- 
three  years  old,"  describes  her  illness,  and  her  restoration  by 
mesmerism  ;  and  the  sixth,  extending  "  to  fifty-three  years  old," 
recounts  the  events  and  phases  of  one  of  the  most  eventful 
decades  of  her  life,  and  presents  her  to  us,  at  its  close,  calmly 
contemplating  death,  and  taking  what  she  supposed  to  be  her 
last  view  of  the  world  and  of  life. 

There  is  something  very  remarkable  in  the  keen  analytical 
power  which  enabled  Miss  Martineau  to  look  back  over  all  her 
past  life  and  contemplate  herself  in  various  stages  of  growth, 
and  under  various  conditions  of  activity  and  suffering,  with  as 
much  calmness  as  if  she  were  writing  of  the  heart  and  life 
experience  of  some  one  else.  She  is  very  searching  in  her 
self-judgments  as  well  as  in  her  judgments  of  others,  and  does 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  condemnation  of  her  own  faults  and 
failings ;  but  in  spite  of  her  calmness  and  attempted  impar- 
tiality, there  are  traces  of  strong  emotion  and  fathomless  regret, 
and  the  reader  has  at  times  as  uneasy  a  feeling  as  if  the  process 
of  vivisection  were  going  on  before  his  eyes. 

Miss  Martineau's  recollections  of  her  childhood  were  curi- 
ously vivid ;  and  one  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  the 
memories  of  her  early  life  and  the  reflections  of  her  maturer 
years  were  so  entangled  that  she  was  not  able  to  entirely 
separate  them.  She  represents  herself  as  morbidly  religious, 
even  in  her  early  childhood.  When  two  years  old  she  was 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  Methodist  family,  and  came  home 
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"  the  absurdest  little  preacher  of  her  years  "  (between  two  and 
three)  "  that  ever  was."  "  Dooty  first  and  pleasure  afterwards/ 
and  "  Never  ky  for  trifles,"  she  mentions  as  among  the  favorite 
maxims  of  this  infantile  period ;  and  almost  as  soon  as  she 
could  join  letters,  she  folded  sheets  of  paper  into  a  little  square 
book,  and  copied  her  beloved  maxims  therein.  She  has  a  recol- 
lection of  "toddling"  as  an  infant,  and  recalls  the  uncertain 
step ;  remembers  the  impressions  of  touch  at  the  age  of  two, 
gives  several  incidents  that  occurred  at  the  age  of  three,  and 
describes  a  dream  which  oppressed  her  fancy  at  the  age  of 
four.  At  this  latter  period,  however,  she  was  "  getting  some 
comfort  from  religion,"  and  she  lifted  her  baby  brother  surrep- 
titiously from  the  crib  early  one  morning,  stood  him  up  on  the 
window-sill  and  "talked  very  religiously"  to  him.  Being 
afraid  of  everybody,  suffering  from  real  or  fancied  slights,  and 
brooding  over  her  childish  griefs,  she  contemplated  speedy 
deliverance  from  her  troubles,  and  at  the  age  of  seven  she 
tells  us  "the  temptation  to  suicide  was  very  strong."  One 
day  she  went  to  the  kitchen  to  get  the  great  carving-knife  to 
cut  her  throat,  her  feeling  being  that  she  "  would  make  some- 
body care "  about  her  in  some  sort  of  way  at  last,  and  that 
God  "  would  not  be  very  angry  "  with  her  for  making  haste  to 
Him  when  nobody  else  cared  for  her.  In  explanation  of  these 
strange  moods,  and  of  much  that  was  cheerless  and  dreary  in 
her  childhood,  it  should  be  said  that  from  infancy  she  was  sub- 
ject to  indigestion  and  kindred  troubles,  which  oppressed  her 
by  day  and  plunged  her  into  nightmare  terrors  at  night.  She 
says  of  her  disposition  at  this  period,  "  It  is  evident  enough 
that  my  temper  must  have  been  very  bad.  It  seems  to  me 
now  that  it  must  have  been  downright  devilish,  except  for  a 
placability  which  used  to  annoy  me  sadly.  My  temper  might 
have  been  early  made  a  thoroughly  good  one  by  the  slightest 
indulgence  shown  to  my  natural  affections,  and  any  rational 
dealing  with  my  faults.  ...  I  had  no  self-respect,  and  an 
unbounded  need  of  approbation  and  affection.  My  capacity 
for  jealousy  was  something  frightful.  .  .  .  Nobody  dreamed 
of  all  this,  and  the  *  taking-down '  system  was  pursued  with  me 
as  with  the  rest,  issuing  in  the  assumed  doggedness  and  \jril- 
fulness  which  made  me  desperately  disagreeable  during  my 
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youth  to  everybody  at  home.  The  least  word  or  tone  of  kind- 
ness melted  me  instantly  in  spite  of  the  strongest  predetermi- 
nation to  be  hard  and  offensive.  As  far  as  I  remember,  my 
conscience  was  never  of  the  least  use  to  me ;  for  I  always  con- 
cluded myself  wrong  about  everything,  while  pretending  entire 
complacency  and  assurance."  We  get  a  glimpse  of  her  intense 
self-consciousness  and  morbid  religiousness  in  her  admission 
that  when  attending  chapel  services,  at  the  age  of  six,  she 
busied  herself  with  vainglorious  dreams,  and  "  used  to  sit  star- 
ing up  at  those  windows  and  looking  for  angels  to  come  "  for 
her,  and  take  her  to  heaven,  "in  sight  of  all  the  congregation." 
At  this  time  she  had  "  a  prodigious  awe  of  clergymen  and 
ministers,  and  a  strong  yearning  towards  them  for  notice,"  and 
a  remnant  of  the  feeling  she  was  conscious  of  in  mature  life, 
though  she  couples  this  admission  with  the  statement  that  she 
was  "  radically  convinced  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  judg- 
ment of  priests  of  all  persuasions  is  inferior  to  that  of  any 
other  order  of  men." 

As  we  follow  Miss  Martineau's  recollections  through  the 
second  period,  which  takes  her  to  the  age  of  seventeen,  we 
find  the  tendencies  of  thought  and  feeling  which  marked  her 
childhood  strengthening  all  the  way ;  and  the  passages  which 
recount  her  religious  experience  are  specially  interesting.  At 
the  age  of  eight  she  undertook  to  draw  off,  tabulate,  and 
arrange  in  a  book  the  various  Scripture  instructions  under  the 
heads  of  the  virtues  and  vices.  Among  the  pernicious  influ- 
ences of  this  period,  she  places  "  the  practice,  necessarily  uni- 
versal among  Unitarians,  of  taking  any  liberties  they  please 
with  the  revelation  they  profess  to  believe " ;  and  she  says 
sharply,  concerning  it,  "  The  shallow  scholarship  of  the  Uni- 
tarian made  its  own  choice  what  to  receive  and  what  to  reject, 
without  perceiving  that  such  a  process  was  wholly  incom- 
patible with  the  conception  of  the  Scriptures  being  the  record 
of  a  divine  revelation  at  all ;  having  begun  to  cut  away  and 
alter,  there  was  no  reason  for  stopping,  and  every  Unitarian 
was  at  liberty  to  make  the  Scriptures  mean  what  suited  his 
own  views."  She  was  troubled  much  with  theological  perplexi- 
ties, and  at  the  age  of  eleven  went  to  her  older  brother  with 
questionings  concerning  God's  foreknowledge  and  its  relations 
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to  human  accountability.  She  accustomed  herself  to  habits  of 
confession,  self-examination,  and  prayer ;  but  her  sensitiveness 
occasioned  her  so  much  suffering  that  from  the  age  of  eight  to 
fourteen  she  tried  in  vain  to  pass  a  single  day  without  crying. 
She  writes  of  herself  in  this  connection,  "  Of  course  my  tem- 
per and  habit  of  mind  must  have  been  excessively  bad.  I 
have  no  doubt  I  was  an  insufferable  child  for  gloom,  obstinacy, 
and  crossness.  Still,  when  I  remember  my  own  placability, 
my  weakness  of  yielding  everything  to  the  first  word  or  tone 
of  tenderness,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  there  was  grievous 
mistake  in  the  case,  and  that  even  a  little  more  sympathy  and 
moral  support  would  have  spared  me  and  others  a  hideous 
amount  of  fault  and  suffering."  At  the  age  of  nine  we  find 
her  rejoicing  in  the  advent  of  a  baby  brother,  for  the  extraordi- 
nary reason  that  she  could  **  now  see  the  growth  of  a  human 
mind  from  the  very  beginning."  We  have  already  adverted  to 
her  physical  deficiencies,  and  any  view  of  her  life  would  be  in- 
complete which  failed  to  take  into  consideration  circumstances 
which  had  so  great  an  influence  in  shaping  her  character.  She 
was  wholly  wanting  in  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste ;  and  she 
was  afflicted  with  deafness,  which  grew  upon  her  steadily  and 
became  the  great  trial  of  her  maturer  years.  The  narrative  of 
her  school  experience,  which  fell  within  this  period,  of  her 
acquaintance  with  her  cousins,  whose  companionship  aided 
and  stimulated  her,  and  of  her  love  for  her  Aunt  Kentish,  the 
first  human  being  she  had  ever  met  of  whom  she  was  not 
afraid,  is  very  interesting,  and  reveals  some  striking  phases  of 
her  character.  It  was  at  this  time,  while  she  was  "  at  the 
height  of  her  religious  fanaticism,"  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
suicide  of  an  acquaintance,  she  put  away  all  doubts  about 
the  theological  propriety  of  what  she  was  doing  "for  the  sake 
of  the  relief  of  praying  for  his  soul."  "  Many  times  a  day," 
she  adds,  "  and  with  my  whole  heart,  did  I  pray  for  his  soul." 

It  was  near  the  opening  of  the  third  period  in  her  life  that 
a  decided  change  came  over  her  religious  views.  Perplexed 
still  with  the  old  problem  of  God's  foreknowledge,  she  laid 
strong  hold  upon  the  Necessarian  doctrine,  and  found  it  "  the 
key  whereby  to  interpret  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
mysteries  of  life."     Her  views  of  prayer  changed  in  conse- 
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quence.  She  at  first  drew  the  line  at  spiritual  benefits,  but  at 
length  abandoned  all  praise  and  all  petition  for  herself  or 
others,  except  the  simple  aspiration,  "  Thy  will  be  done."  The 
account  which  she  gives  of  this  transformation  of  her  religious 
opinions  is  interesting,  not  only  as  shedding  light  upon  her 
character,  but  as  presenting  very  keenly  and  tersely  what  may 
be  regarded  as  the  chief  weakness  of  Unitarianism.  She 
says :  — 

"  1  suppose  the  majority  of  Unitarians  still  accept  all  the  miracles  (ex- 
cept the  miraculous  conception,  of  course),  even  to  the  withering  away  of 
the  fig-tree.  Some  hold  to  the  resurrection,  while  giving  up  all  the  rest ; 
and  not  a  few  do  as  I  did,  —  say  that  the  interior  evidence  of  a  divine 
origin  of  that  doctrine  is  enough,  and  that  no  amount  of  miracles  could 
strengthen  their  faith.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  a  Christianity  which  never 
was  received  as  a  scheme  of  salvation,  —  which  never  was  regarded  as 
essential  to  salvation,  —  which  might  be  treated,  in  respect  to  its  records, 
at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  each  believer,  —  which  is  next  declared  to  be 
independent  of  its  external  evidences,  because  those  evidences  are  found 
to  be  untenable,  —  and  which  is  finally  subjected,  in  its  doctrines  as  in  its 
letter,  to  the  interpretation  of  each  individual,  —  must  cease  to  be  a  fiiith, 
and  become  a  matter  of  speculation,  of  spiritual  convenience,  and  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  taste,  till  it  declines  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  These  are  the  gradations  through  which  I  passed.  It 
took  many  years  to  travel  through  them  ;  and  I  lingered  long  in  the  stages 
of  speculation  and  taste,  intellectual  and  moral.  But  at  length  I  recog- 
nized the  monstrous  superstition  in  its  true  character  of  a  great  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  race,  and  found  myself,  with  the  last  link  of  my  chain 
snapped,  a  free  rover  on  the  broad,  bright,  breezy  common  of  the  uni- 


verse." 


In  the  years  1820-22  Miss  Martineau's  brother,  her  betrothed, 
and  her  father  died ;  still  she  writes  but  briefly  of  this  triple 
affliction.  Although  she  speaks  with  some  feeling  of  her 
lover's  death,  she  considers  that  things  chanced  for  the  best, 
and,  indeed,  says  frankly  that  she  is  "  very  thankful  for  not 
having  married  at  all."  She  reasons  that  if  she  had  had  a  hus- 
band dependent  on  her  for  his  happiness,  the  responsibility 
would  have  made  her  wretched,  while  if  he  had  not  been  so 
dependent  upon  her,  she  would  have  been  jealous.  We  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  capacity  for  tenderness  in  her  nature  in  her 
further  remark,  "When  I  am  among  little  children,  it  frightens 
me  to  think  what  my  idolatry  of  my  own  children  would  have 
been." 
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Her  father's  death,  and  the  pecuniary  losses  which  preceded 
and  followed  it,  rendered  it  necessary  for  her  to  look  for  sup- 
port to  her  own  labors.     Her  first  appearance  in  print  had 
been  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  the  Monthly  Repository,  a  Uni- 
tarian periodical.     Now,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  she  set  her- 
self seriously  to  literary  pursuits.     She  wrote  two  or  three 
short  tales,  for  which  she  received  some  slight  compensation, 
contributed  reviews  and  essays  to  the  Repository,  and  won  a 
signal  triumph  by  carrying  off  all  the  prizes  offered  by  the 
Unitarian  Association*  for  three  essays  presenting  Unitarian- 
ism  to  the  notice  of  Catholics,  Jews,  and  Mohammedans.     At 
the  time  these  essays  were  written,  their  success  was  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction  to  her ;  but  her  maturer  judgment  pro- 
nounced the  Catholic  essay  "  ignorant  and  metaphysical,"  and 
the  other  two  "  mere  fancy  pieces  "  ;  and  she  adds,  "  If  either 
Jews  or  Mohammedans  have  been  converted  by  them,  such 
converts  can  hardly  be  rational  enough  to  be  worth  having." 
About  this  time,  having  prepared  herself  by  an  ardent  and 
thorough  study  of  Political  Economy,  she  projected  a  series  of 
stories  illustrating  the  principles  of  that  science.     She  had  a 
strong  conviction  that  such  a  work  was  needed.     She  resolved, 
therefore,  in  the  first  place,  that  she  would  do  it ;  and  next,  that 
she  would  sustain  her  health  under  the  suspense,  if  possible, 
"  by  keeping  up  a  mood  of  steady  determination  and  unfalter- 
ing hope."     Her  project  met  with  little  encouragement.     She 
went  from  publisher  to  publisher  without  finding  any  hardy 
enough  to  risk  the  venture.     At  last  she  found  one  publisher, 
young  and  without  capital,  who  offered  her  terms  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  work  by  subscription,  —  the  terms  being  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  throw  all  the  labor  and  risk  upon  her,  and  to 
reserve  to  him  half  of  whatever  profit  might  accrue.     Even 
this  scanty  encouragement  promised  to  fail  her,  as  the  pub- 
lisher threatened  to  abandon  the  publication  after  the  first  two 
numbers,  unless  a  thousand  were  sold  in  the  first  fortnight 
She  describes  her  feelings  after  hearing  these  hard  conditions : 
"  I  set  out  to  walk  the  four  miles  and  a  half  to  the  Brewery.    I 
could  not  afford  to   ride,   more  or  less ;    but,  weary  already, 
I  now  felt  almost  too  ill  to  walk  at  all.     On  the  road,  not  far 
from  Shoreditch,  I  became  too  giddy  to  stand  without  support, 
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and  I  leaned  over  some  dirty  palings,  pretending  to  look  at  a 
cabbage-bed,  but  saying  to  myself,  as  I  stood  with  closed  eyes, 
•  My  book  will  do  yet/ "  This  is  a  pathetic  picture  of  the 
struggles  of  authorship.  She  sat  up  all  that  night  to  write  the 
preface  to  the  work  which  was  destined  to  bring  her  money 
and  fame,  and  went  to  bed  at  four,  to  cry  herself  to  sleep. 
After  a  weary  season  of  waiting,  the  work  was  published,  and 
met  with  instant  success.  Thousands  of  copies  were  sold  at 
once  ;  congratulations  poured  in  from  all  quarters  ;  the  entire 
periodical  press  came  out  in  her  favor,  and  social  and  political 
circles  were  profoundly  agitated. 

Thus  far  we  have  followed  Miss  Martineau  through  the 
period  of  childhood  and  early  womanhood  up  to  the  time  of 
her  first  literary  success  We  have  left  ourselves  little  space 
to  speak  of  the  long,  laborious,  and  useful  life  which  followed^ 
crowded  though  it  was  with  varied  activities,  marked  by  high 
aspiration  and  earnest  purpose,  and  crowned  with  respect  and 
honor.  Finding  it  impossible  to  give  a  just  summary  of  her 
eventful  career,  we  have  been  compelled  to  select  from  the  rich 
materials  contained  in  these  volumes  such  points  as  appeared 
to  be  the  least  generally  known,  and  therefore  the  most 
important  to  relate.  Harriet  Martineau,  the  literary  worker, 
the  hard,  downright  thinker,  the  sturdy  hater,  the  broad  phi- 
lanthropist, and  the  aggressive  social  and  political  leader,  is  a 
figure  familiar  to  all  who  have  followed  the  course  of  events  in 
England  for  the  last  fifty  years ;  but  the  influences  which 
made  her  what  she  was,  which  shaped  her  character,  which 
dwarfed  her  at  one  point  and  developed  her  at  another, — these 
are  matters  which  have  been  little  known,  but  which  are  pro- 
foundly interesting.  So  also  with  the  shifting  phases  of  her 
religious  feelings.  These  matters  supply  the  key  to  problems 
of  character  otherwise  insoluble.  Taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  work  and  career  of  the  mature  woman  are  reasonably  well 
known  to  our  readers,  we  have  endeavored  to  supply,  from  her 
own  singularly  frank  and  searching  revelation,  the  facts  which 
reveal  the  formative  influences  of  her  life. 

Miss  Martineau's  literary  career  in  London,  and  the  interest 
awakened  by  her  works,  resulted  in  making  her  the  fashion  of 
the  hour,  and  brought  her  into  contact  with  many  eminent 
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personages.  Her  impressions  of  them  she  jots  down  with  a 
free  hand,  and  gives  us  interesting  reminiscences  or  sharp 
criticisms  of  Robert  Owen,  Mr.  Malthus,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Moore, 
Lord  Brougham,  Sydney  Smith,  Bishop  Stanley,  Lord  Macau- 
lay,  Campbell,  Bulwer,  Darwin,  Joanna  Baillie,  Allan  Cunning- 
ham, Macready,  Coleridge,  the  Brownings,  Miss  Landor,  Miss 
Edgeworth,  Miss  Bremer,  and  a  host  of  others.  A  chapter 
which  will  be  found  specially  interesting  to  Americans,  and  to 
Bostonians  most  of  all,  is  that  in  which  she  narrates  her  visit 
to  America  in  1835-6.  This  was  when  the  abolition  cause 
was  at  the  height  of  its  unpopularity.  North  as  well  as  South, 
and  Miss  Martineau's  pronounced  anti-slavery  views  awakened 
against  her  a  bitter  antagonism,  which  manifested  itself  in 
many  annoying  and  discourteous  ways.  These  experiences 
she  records  with  some  sharpness ;  and  they  are  matters  of 
which  the  Boston  of  to-day  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  heart- 
ily ashamed.  Of  eminent  Americans,  men  and  women,  such 
as  Everett,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Webster,  the  Sedgwicks,  Margaret 
Fuller,  N.  P.  Willis,  and  the  Emersons,  she  writes  very  keenly 
and  not  always  justly.  The  succeeding  chapters,  especially 
those  which  relate  to  her  literary  work  and  its  methods,  to  her 
long  illness  and  recovery  through  mesmerism,  and  to  her  reli- 
gious views  and  her  final  complete  severance  from  the  Christian 
faith,  are  deeply  and  not  infrequently  painfully  interesting. 
She  says  of  herself,  "  My  life  began  with  winter,  burst  sud- 
denly into  summer,  and  is  now  ending  with  autumn,  —  mild 
and  sunny.  I  have  had  no  spring ;  but  that  cannot  be  helped 
now."  Again  we  find  her,  in  the  concluding  passages  of  her 
Autobiography,  writing  down  her  views  of  life  and  death. 
There  she  ended,  for  she  had  no  faith  in  immortality.  She 
says,  "  I  am  frankly  satisfied  to  have  done  with  life.  I  have 
had  a  noble  share  of  it,  and  I  desire  no  more.  I  neither  wish 
to  live  longer  here,  nor  to  find  life  again  elsewhere.  It  seems 
to  me  simply  absurd  to  expect  it,  and  a  mere  act  of  restricted 
human  imagination  and  morality  to  conceive  of  it.  If  I  am 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  am  now  vacating  my  place  in  the 
universe,  which  is  to  be  filled  by  another,  —  if  I  find  myself 
conscious  after  the  lapse  of  life,  — ^  it  will  be  all  right,  of  course  ; 
but,  as  I  said,  the  supposition  appears  to  me  absurd."    That 
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she  held  these  views  tenaciously  during  the  more  than  twenty 
years  of  life  which  followed,  during  which  time  the  prospect  of 
death  became  increasingly  familiar  to  her,  is  plainly  shown  by 
a  letter  which  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  May  19,  1876,  about 
five  weeks  before  her  death.  In  this  she  says,  "I  cannot 
think  of  any  future  as  at  all  probable,  except  the  'annihila- 
tion '  from  which  some  people  recoil  with  so  much  horror.  I 
find  myself  here  in  the  universe,  —  I  know  not  how,  whence, 
or  why.  I  see  everything  in  the  universe  go  out  and  disap- 
pear, and  I  see  no  reason  for  supposing  that  it  is  not  an  actual 
and  entire  death.  And  for  my  part,  I  have  no  objection  to 
such  an  extinction.  ...  I  have  no  wish  for  further  experience, 
nor  have  I  any  fear  of  it  Under  the  weariness  of  illness  I 
long  to  be  asleep  ;  but  I  have  not  set  my  mind  on  any  state." 
Although  Miss  Martineau,  if  living,  would  resent  such  a  con- 
clusion as  the  extreme  of  insolence,  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
there  is  something  unspeakably  dreary  and  pitiful  in  these 
views.  Contrast  with  these  expressions  the  words  of  Paul  the 
apostle,  —  whose  life,  in  its  intellectual  compass  as  well  as  in 
its  moral  bearings  was  vastly  grander  than  Miss  Martineau's, — 
and  who,  looking  back,  as  she  did,  upon  life,  and  forward  upon 
what  is  to  be,  wrote  jubilantly,  "  I  am  now  ready  to  be  ofiered, 
and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  a 
good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course.  I  have  kept  the  faith ; 
henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness, 
which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that 
day."    The  contrast  carries  its  lesson  with  it. 

Mrs.  Chapman's  "  Memorials"  occupy  about  four  hundred  and 
sixty  pages  of  the  second  volume.  They  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose, not  only  in  filling  out  the  interval  between  the  point 
where  Miss  Martineau  completed  her  Autobiography,  and  the 
time  of  her  long-deferred  death,  but  also  by  supplying  some 
interesting  matters  relating  to  the  periods  covered  by  the 
Autobiography,  but  not  contained  therein.  Miss  Martineau, 
as  indicated  in  the  introductory  chapter,  placed  a  strict  prohi- 
bition on  the  posthumous  publication  of  her  letters,  so  that 
there  is  much  less  material  of  this  sort  than  might  be  wished. 
The  obituary  notice  published  in  the  London  News,  and  con- 
tributed in  anticipation  of  her  death  by  Miss  Martineau  her- 
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self,  is  given  here,  and  is  as  remarkable  a  piece  of  self-analysis 
as  was  ever  penned.  A  very  unpleasant  chapter,  to  our  think- 
ing, in  this  portion  of  the  book,  is  that  entitled  **  The  Life 
Sorrow,"  in  which  Mrs.  Chapman  tells  the  story  of  the  estrange- 
ment between  Miss  Martineau  and  her  brother  James.  This 
was  occasioned  by  the  publication  of  *'The  Letters,"  by  Miss 
Martineau  and  Mr.  Atkinson,  —  a  book  in  which  the  authors 
distinctly  severed  themselves  from  all  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  faith  Her  brother  James,  in  the  Prospective  Review^ 
denounced  the  book  and  its  teachings  unsparingly,  in  an  article 
entitled  "  Mesmeric  Atheism."  There  is  no  evidence  that  this 
review  was  written  from  any  other  motive  than  a  high  convic- 
tion of  duty,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  duty 
was  a  painful  one  and  undertaken  with  reluctance  ;  but  Miss 
Martineau,  so  severe  in  her  strictures  upon  others,  could 
not  brook  such  criticism  upon  herself,  and  her  brother  was,  as 
Mrs.  Chapman  expresses  it,  "  placed  in  the  same  category  with 
the  defamers  of  old  times  whom  she  must  never  again  meet." 
Mrs.  Chapman,  in  her  chapter  on  this  painful  subject,  suffers 
herself  to  be  led,  by  her  enthusiasm  for  Miss  Martineau,  to 
hint  at  a  very  unworthy  motive  for  her  brother's  course,  quot- 
ing the  opinion  of  some  who  believed  that  "  masculine  terror* 
fraternal  jealousy  of  superiority,  with  a  sectarian  and  provin- 
cial impulse  to  pull  down  and  crush  a  world-wide  celebrity, 
had  moved  to  this  public  outrage." 

Such  a  character  as  that  delineated  in  these  pages,  so  strong 
and  self-reliant  and  many-sided,  so  clearly  revealed  and  yet  in 
the  last  analysis  so  difficult  and  baffling,  constitutes  a  fascinat- 
ing subject  of  study.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  though  at  first 
thought  it  may  seem  paradoxical  to  say  it,  that  the  sensitive- 
ness and  timidity  of  her  earlier,  and  the  arrogance  of  her  later, 
years  had  a  common  root  in  one  dominant  quality  of  her 
character,  her  sublime  egotism.  The  feeling  that  she  was  the 
centre  of  observation,  and  that  her  acts  and  movements  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  all  around  her,  caused  her  in  child- 
hood to  shrink  from  human  contact  and  to  have  a  morbid 
dread  of  criticism,  while  in  mature  life  it  sustained  her  in  dis- 
couragement, strengthened  her  against  opposition,  and  im- 
parted acidity  to  her  judgment.    The  child  Harriet,  longing 
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for  the  temporary  distinction  of  a  suicide,  or  looking  for  a 
translation,  by  angelic  ministry,  through  the  chapel  windows, 
is  the  same,  in  the  controlling  qualities  of  her  mind,  with  the 
woman  who  came  to  measure  men  and  women,  not  so  much  by 
their  worth  and  attainments,  or  their  relations  to  the  world,  as 
by  their  bearing  toward  herself,  and  their  deference,  or  the 
want  of  it,  to  her  prejudices.  In  the  account  which  she  gives 
of  her  childhood,  although  she  does  not  fail  to  recognize  and 
condemn  the  unlovely  traits  of  character  displayed,  it  is 
apparent  that  she  considers  that  the  responsibility  for  them 
rested  upon  her  parents  rather  than  herself.  Her  grievance  is 
that  she  was  not  singled  out  for  exceptional  treatment ;  and 
what  she  calls  the  "  taking-down  process  "  in  her  family  circle 
seems  to  have  been  very  nearly  as  distasteful  to  her  in  the 
retrospect  as  the  pasting  of  blacking-box  labels  was  to  Charles 
Dickens.  The  discontent  with  which  both  these  distinguished 
authors  looked  back  over  the  period  of  childhood,  and  the 
amount  of  blame  which  both  visited  upon  their  parents,  might 
well  cause  one  to  shrink  from  the  consequences  of  being  the 
father  or  the  mother  of  a  genius. 

The  disposition  which  Miss  Martineau  had  to  weigh  the 
character  of  others  by  their  bearing  toward  herself,  we  have 
already  remarked  upon.  As  a  child  she  constantly  fancied 
herself  slighted  ;  in  later  life  she  was  equally  on  the  alert  for 
flattery.  This  she  was  prompt  to  denounce  and  quick  to 
detect,  —  so  quick,  indeed,  as  it  appears  to  us,  that  she  often 
imagined  it  where  it  did  not  exist.  She  seems  to  have  had 
always  an  uneasy  consciousness  of  admiration.  If  she  was 
invited  into  company,  she  felt  that  it  was  done  in  order  that 
she  might  be  exhibited  as  a  "literary  lion";  if  any  one  was 
specially  polite  to  her,  she  considered  that  it  was  because  he 
was  planning  to  trade  upon  her  acquaintance  afterward,  and  to 
acquire  distinction  from  the  fact  of  having  met  her.  Doubt- 
less she  was  the  object  of  much  sycophancy ;  the  suddenness 
and  brilliancy  of  her  fame  must  have  exposed  her  to  countless 
annoyances  from  shallow-brained  people  who  sought  to  shine, 
if  ever  so  faintly,  in  reflected  light ;  and  the  flatteries  she  actu- 
ally experienced,  together  with  those  which  she  fancied,  caused 
her  to  expect  insincerity,  and  to  look  upon  men  and  things  in 
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a  spirit  of  cynical  unbelief.  The  most  casual  reader  of  her 
memoirs  cannot  fail  to  notice  how  seldom  she  speaks  with 
entire  cordiality  of  any  one.  Even  though  she  seems  to  praise, 
there  is  nearly  always  in  what  she  says  a  sting  somewhere ; 
and  her  characterizations  of  her  contemporaries  are  edged  with 
a  keenness  which  may  be  truth,  but,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
seems  to  be  spite.  We  have  selected  a  section  of  the  Auto- 
biography which  seemed  to  be  as  rich  as  any  in  literary  remi- 
niscence and  anecdote,  —  the  second  section  of  Period  IV., — 
and  have  classified,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible,  her  com- 
ments upon  various  personages  whom  she  met.  We  find  that 
out  of  ninety  different  persons  whom  she  mentions,  she  speaks 
with  entire  friendliness  of  but  twenty-five.  The  number  of 
those  of  whom  she  writes  with  some  measure  of  praise,  quali- 
fied with  sharp  criticism,  is  thirty-four ;  while  concerning 
thirty-one  she  expresses  herself  in  terms  indicative  of  hearty 
and  undisguised  dislike. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  but  possibly  an  insoluble  problem 
to  determine  to  what  extent  her  censoriousness  of  spirit  was 
the  consequence  of  bodily  limitations  and  ailments.  It  is  a 
fact  of  universal  experience  that  physical  well-being,  or  the 
opposite,  exerts  a  subtile  but  powerful  influence  over  mental 
moods  and  processes.  A  vast  amount  of  cynicism  and  scep- 
ticism has  its  roots  in  dyspepsia,  and  a  disordered  digestion 
or  a  sluggish  circulation  constitutes  the  true  explanation  of 
many  unlovely  traits  of  character.  As  it  is  essential  to  vision 
not  only  that  there  shall  be  transmission  of  light,  but  that 
there  shall  be  a  retina  to  receive  the  impressions,  so  to  the 
perception  of  the  true,  the  noble,  and  the  beautiful  in  nature 
and  in  life,  it  is  necessary  not  only  that  these  qualities  exist, 
but  that  there  be  a  receptive  mind  to  appreciate  them.  Com- 
pare for  a  moment,  at  this  point,  the  character  of  Charles 
Kingsley  with  that  of  Miss  Martineau.  The  two  had  much  in 
common.  Both  were  earnest  workers  for  their  race,  though 
Miss  Martineau's  philanthropy  seems  to  have  been  for  man  in 
the  abstract,  and  that  of  Kingsley  for  man  in  the  concrete. 
We  find  that  the  latter,  in  his  early  manhood,  was  perplexed 
by  the  same  questionings  and  smitten  with  the  same  scepti- 
cism as  Miss  Martineau,  —  but  here  the  parallel  ends.    Kings- 
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ley  fought  his  way  through  his  doubts  to  a  serene  faith  and  a 

sweet  and  lofty  spiritual  experience.     In  determining  these 

points  of  contact,  and  tracing  these  lines  of  divergence  in  the 

two,  is  it  only  an  accident  that  we  find  Kingsley  leading  a 

hearty  and  wholesome  out-o'-doors  life,  fond  of  the  rod  and  gun 

and  distinguished  for  strength  and  courage,  while  Miss  Marti- 

neau,  crippled  by  physical  deficiencies  and  wearied  by  physical 

pain,  was  shut  in  to  habits  of  brooding  and  introspection  ? 

It  is  possible  that,  if  her  physical  conditions  had  been  more 

favorable  and  the  associations  of  her  childhood  more  congenial, 

her  nature  would  have  lost  some  of  the  strong  and  aggressive 

qualities  which  enabled  her  to  conquer  her  way  through  the 

world  and  achieve  signal  success ;  but  there  certainly  seems 

to  have  been,  in  her  composition,  a  surplusage  of  the  sterner 

traits.     Some  angularities   of  mind  and  acerbities  of  temper 

might  have  been  taken  away,  and  her  character  left  thereby 

not  less   commanding  and  more  symmetrical.     Shakespeare 

puts  into  the  mouth  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  the  wish  that  he  bad 

served  his  God  with  half  the  zeal  he  served  his  king.     In  like 

manner,  we  may  say  of  Harriet  Martineau  that,  had  she  bad 

half  the  faith  in  God  that  she  had  in  herself,  her  life  would 

have  been  serener,  its  record  more  agreeable,  and  its  results 

more  lasting. 

Frank  Foxcroft. 

Boston, 
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VITAL   STATISTICS   OF  THE  CONGREGATIONAL 

MINISTERS 

Who  died  in  the  Year  1876. 


OMITTED  LAST  YEAR. 

EsTY,  Isaac,  son  of  David  and  Mercy  (Hicks)  Esty,  was  born  in  Sutton, 
Mass.,  1796,  April  24.  In  1798  the  family  removed  to  Westmoreland, 
N.  H.  Fitted  for  college  with  Mr.  Otis  Hutchins,  Westmoreland,  N.  H. 
Graduated,  Yale  College,  1821  ;  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1824. 
Home  Missionary  in  Cheshire  County,  N.  H.,  1826-8.  Went  to  Cape 
Elizabeth,  Me.,  1828,  July,  and  ordained  there,  1829,  Jan.  28.  Dismissed, 
1831,  April  18.  Acting  pastor,  Bridgeton,  Me.,  1831-2.  Without  charge, 
Westmoreland,  N.  H.,  1832-40.  Westminster,  Vt.,  1840-5.  Acting  pas- 
tor there,  in  connection  with  Rev.  S.  S.  Arnold,  1845,  March  — 1846, 
March.  Acting  pastor,  Bethlehem  and  Franconia,  N.  H.,  1846.  April, 
1851,  and  again,  Westminster,  East,  Vt.,  1853;  at  Lunenburg,  Vt.,  1854, 
and  Heath,  Mass.,  1859-60.  Without  charge,  Amherst,  Mass.,  till  death. 
Married,  1829,  Feb.  11,  Nancy,  daughter  of  Asa  and  Anna  (Goldsmith) 
Goldsmith,  of  Harvard,  Mass.  Prof.  William  C.  Esty,  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege, is  his  son.  Another  died  in  infancy.  Died,  1875,  July  31,  of 
marasmus,  aged  79  years,  3  months,  and  7  days. 


Allen,  Asa  Smith,  son  of  Phineas  and  Ruth  (Smith)  Allen,  was  born 
in  Medfield,  Mass.,  1797,  June  21.  Studied  theology  at  Angelica,  N.  Y., 
with  Robert  Hunter,  D.  D.  Ordained,  1837,  March  2.  Acting  pastor, 
Cuba,  N.  Y.,  1837-46;  Dodgeville,  Wis,  1846-55;  Black  Earth,  Wis., 
1855-68 ;  Clear  Lake,  Iowa,  1868,  till  death.  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Cerro  Gordo  County,  Iowa,  1871-2.  Married,  ist,  1819,  Lydia,  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Hannah  (Hall)  Kingsbury,  of  Walpole,  Mass.,  by  whom  he 
had  ten  children.  She  died,  1847,  Aug.  14,  and  he  married,  2d,  1850, 
October,  Mrs.  Martha  Jane,  daughter  of  Dea.  Robert  and  Chloe  (Rams- 
dell)  Barney,  of  Rutland,  Vt,  and  widow  of  Albert  Camp,  by  whom  he  had 
three  children.  Died  of  apoplexy,  1876,  Nov.  7,  aged  79  years,  4  months^ 
and  16  days. 

Bacon,  George  Blagden,  d.  d  ,  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  and  Lucy 
(Johnson)  Bacon,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1836,  May  23  Prepara- 
tory studies  in  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  New  Haven.  Entered  Yale  Col- 
lege with  the  class  of  1856.  During  college  course,  he  took  a  voyage  for 
health,  as  Captain's  Clerk  and  Purser  of  the  United  States  ship  "  Ports- 
mouth," to  Siam  and  China.  Was  absent,  1853-8.  Received  from  Yale 
College  both  degrees,  A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  in  1866.     Member  of  Yale  Theo- 
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logical  Seminary,  1858-60,  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1860-1. 
Ordained,  Orange  Valley  Church,  Orange,  N.  J.,  1861,  March  27,  and  held 
that  office  till  death.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the 
New  York  University  in  1872.  Was  a  Vice-President  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association,  Trustee  of  American  Congregational  Union,  1864-75, 
and  a  Director  American  Home  Missionary  Society  from  1872.  Published 
(I)  **  The  Book  of  Psalms  and  How  to  Use  It."  A  Sermon.  1866.  (2)  "  The 
Sabbath  Question."  Sermons.  C.  Scribner  &  Co.  1868.  (3)  "  A  Faith- 
ful Ministry."  Sermons  of  Rev.  John  M.  Holmes.  Edited,  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Commemorative  Sermon.  C.  C.  Chatfield,  New  Haven.  1872. 
(4)  "  Day  and  Night."  A  Sermon,  with  Commemorative  Notices  of  Mrs. 
Myra  Raymond  Vose,  1872.  (5)  "  Sermon,  Commemorative  of  Dr.  Lowell 
Mason,"  1872.  (6)  **The  Land  of  the  White  Elephant."  A  volume  on 
Siam  in  the  Illustrated  Library  of  Travel,  etc.  Scribner,  Armstrong  & 
Co.,  1873.  (7)  "Exercises  at  the  opening  of  the  Lowell  Mason  Library 
of  Music,  in  Yale  Divinity  School,"  1875.  Married,  1862,  May  28,  Fran- 
ces Jane,  daughter  of  Edwin  H.  and  Catherine  (Johnson)  Mills,  of  Kent, 
Conn.  Two  daughters.  Died,  1876,  Sept  15,  of  pulmonary  consumption, 
aged  40  years,  3  months,  and  22  days. 

Barer,  Abijah  Richardson,  d.  d  ,  son  of  David  and  Jemima  (Rich- 
ardson) Baker,  was  born  in  Franklin,  Mass.,  1805,  Aug.  30.  Graduated, 
Amherst  College,  1830,  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1835. 
Teacher,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  1836-7.  Ordained,  1838, 
April  25,  over  ist  Trinitarian  Congregational  Church  in  Medford  ;  dis- 
missed, 1848,  Sept.  20.  Agent  Massachusetts  Sabbath  School  Society, 
1849.  Began  labor  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  1849,  October,  and  installed  over 
Central  Church,  1851,  Dec.  11  ;  dismissed,  1854,  Aug.  15.  Acting  pastor, 
West  Needham,  now  Wellesley,  Mass.,  1854,  July  — 1861 ,  July :  (he  received 
and  accepted  a  call  to  settlement  here,  but  was  not  installed  or  dismissed 
by  council.)  Acting  pastor,  E  Street  Church,  South  Boston,  Mass.,  1864-6. 
Without  charge,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  till  death.  Received  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  from  Austin  College,  Texas,  in  1870.  Published  (i )  **  Memoir 
of  N.  Emmons,  D.  D.,"  1842.  (2)  "  Funeral  Sermon,  Isaac  W.  Butterfield," 
1842.  (3)  "Funeral  Sermon,  Rev.  Isaac  Orr,"  1844.  (4)  "Sermon,  Our 
Obligations  to  God  for  the  Art  of  Shipbuilding,"  1847.  (S)  ''Sermon, 
Dedication  of  the  Central  Church,  Lynn,  Mass.,"  1850.  (6)  "Sermon, 
Death  of  Mrs.  Lucretia  G.  Webber,"  1858.  (7)  •'Sermon,  Death  of  Dea. 
Hezekiah  Fuller,"  i860.  (8)  "Prayer  for  the  Country:  A  Fast-Day 
Sermon  in  Boston,"  1864.  (9)  Question  Books,  "Catechism  tested  by 
the  Bible,"  1849.  ('o)  Question  Books,  "Sermon  on  the  Mount."  (11) 
"School  History  of  the  United  States."  (12)  "Sermon,  Divine  Sover- 
eignty in  Human  Salvation,"  1866.  He  also  edited  six  volumes  of  The 
Mother's  Assistant  and  as  many  of  Happy  Home.  Married,  1835,  Oct  I, 
Harriette  Newell,  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  and  Abby  (Wheeler) 
Woods,  of  Abdover,  Mass.,  who  is  widely  known  by  her  writings  under 
the  nom  de  plume  of"  Madeleine  Leslie."  Six  sons.  One  died  in  infancy. 
Died  of  paralysis,  1876,  April  30,  aged  70  years  and  8  months. 
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Beard,  Spencer  Field,  son  of  Dr.  David  and  Betsey  (Field)  Beard, 
was  bom  in  West  Brookfield,  Mass.,  1799,  July  4.  Preparatory  studies 
at  Stratford  and  Bridgeport,  Gonn.  Entered  Yale  College,  1818,  but  after 
a  year  ill-health  compelled  him  for  two  years  to  suspend  his  course  of 
study.  Graduated,  Amherst  College,  1824,  and  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary, 1827.  Agent  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, 1827-8.  Ordained,  Methuen,  Mass.,  1829,  Jan.  21 ;  dismissed,  1832, 
April  29.  Acting  pastor,  Norton,  Mass.,  1832-5 ;  Greeneville  (in  Nor- 
wich), Conn.,  1835-7.  Installed,  Montville,  Conn.,  1838,  July  5;  dismissed, 
1846^  June  24.  Acting  pastor,  Waquoit  (East  Falmouth),  Mass.,  1848, 
Oct,  to  1853,  April.  Without  charge,  Andover,  Mass.,  till  death.  He 
married,  1831,  July  26,  Lucy  Ann,  daughter  of  Jonas  and  Chloe  (Allen) 
Leonard,  of  Paxton,  Mass.,  who  died  1842,  May  23,  leaving  four  children 
(of  whom  two  are  now  ministers  in  Connecticut).  He  married,  2d,  1843, 
May  7,  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Dr.  Ephraim  and  Dorothea  (Chester)  Fel- 
lows, of  Montville.  Died  in  Andover,  of  stomach  debility,  1876,  Jan.  8, 
aged  76  years,  6  months,  and  4  days. 

Bell,  Hiram,  son  of  Dea.  John  and  Peggy  (Brown)  Bell,  was  born  in 
Antrim,  N.  H.,  1807,  Dec.  16.  Kimball  Union  Academy.  Graduated, 
Williams  College,  1836,  and  East  Windsor  Theological  Institute,  1839. 
Ordained,  Marlboro',  Conn.,  1840,  Feb.  19;  dismissed,  1850,  Oct.  9. 
Installed,  Killingworth,  Conn.,  1850,  Nov.  6;  dismissed,  1864,  Sept  27. 
Acting  pastor,  Westchester  (in  Colchester),  Conn.,  1864,  May,  until  death. 
Married,  1840,  July  i,  Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Noah  and  Dimmis 
Wells,  of  Singsing,  N.  Y.  Six  children.  Died  of  abscess  of  the  liver, 
1876,  June  18,  aged  68  years,  6  months,  and  2  days. 

Bement,  William,  son  of  Samuel  and  Anna  (Osborne)  Bement,  was 
bom  in  Ashfield,  Mass.,  1806,  April  5.  Graduated,  Dartmouth  College, 
1828.  Teacher  in  Mobile,  1828-30;  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
1850-2;  and  Yale  Theological  Seminary,  1832-3.  Ordained,  Easthamp- 
ton,  Mass.,  1833,  Oct.  16;  dismissed,  1850,  April  11.  Installed,  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  185 1,  March  5;  dismissed,  1854,  Nov.  7.  Without  charge,  Elmira, 
till  death.  Superintendent  public  schools,  Elmira,  1859-66.  Contributor 
to  the  New-Englander  and  other  periodicals.  Married,  1833,  Dec.  4, 
Sarah  Whiting,  daughter  of  Hon.  Stephen  and  Sarah  L.  (Trask)  Pynchon, 
Brimfield,  Mass.,  who  died  1865,  April  9,  leaving  four  children;  and  he 
married,  2d,  1867,  April  16,  Mrs.  Caroline  (Stokes).  Died  in  Manhattan- 
ville,  N.  Y.  (found  dead  in  the  woods,  where  he  had  wandered  in  nervous 
prostration),  1876,  August,  aged  70  years  and  4  months. 

Bicknell,  Simeon  Smith,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  (Dustin) 
Bicknell,  was  born  in  Enfield,  N.  H.,  1794,  Nov.  6.  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover.  Graduated,  Dartmouth  College,  1823.  Teacher,  Salem,  Mass., 
Jericho,  Vt,  1827-32,  and  Malone,  N.  Y.,  1832-8.  Studied  theology  with 
Rev.  Ashbel  Parmele,  D.  D.,  of  Malone.  Ordained,  Presbyterian  Church, 
Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  1838,  Oct.  10;  dismissed,  1841,  May  10.  Acting  pas- 
tor. Jericho,  Vt,  1842-5;  Milton,  Wis.,  1846-51;   Fort  Atkinson,  1852; 
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Jefferson,  1853-5;  Johnstown,  1855-8;  Koshkoning,  1858-64.  Withont 
charge,  Fort  Atkinson,  1864,  till  death.  Married,  ist,  1822,  March  31, 
Olive  v.,  daughter  of  Absalom  Morse,  of  Chatauqua,  N.  Y.,  who  died  in 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  1824,  March  16;  and  he  married,  2d,  1825,  Nov.  22, 
Lydia,  daughter  of  Capt.  John  and  Avis  (Waterman)  Sherman,  of  New 
Bedford,  Mass.  One  child  by  first  wife,  and  nine  by  the  second.  Died 
of  old  age,  1876,  June  23,  aged  81  years,  7  months,  and  17  days. 

Bird,  Isaac,  son  of  Isaac  and  Semanthe  (Selleck)  Bird,  was  bom  in 
Salisbury,  Conn.,  1793,  June  19.  Castleton,  Vt.,  Academy.  Graduated, 
Yale  College,  1816,  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1820,  having 
taught  one  year,  West  Nottingham,  Md.  Agent  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  1820-2.  Ordained  at  North  Bridgewater, 
Mass.,  evangelist  (with  his  classmate.  Temple),  1821,  Oct.  31,  and  sailed 
for  Malta,  1822,  Dec.  9.  Missionary  in  Syria,  1823-36.  Returned  to 
America,  1836,  Oct.,  and  Agent  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  till  1838.  Acting  Professor  Sacred  Literature,  Gilman- 
ton  Theological  Seminary,  1838-44;  professor  same,  1844-5.  Teacher, 
family  school,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1846-69.  Without  charge,  Great  Barring- 
ton,  Mass.,  after  1869.  Published  (i)  "Thirteen  Letters  to  the  Maronite 
Bishop  of  Beirut";  (2)  "The  Jewish  Prisoner,"  Boston,  i860;  and  (3) 
"The  Martyr  of  Lebanon,"  Boston,  1864.  (4)  "Bible  Work  in  Bible 
Lands."  Presbyterian  Board,  1872.  Married,  1822,  Nov.  18,  Ann,  daugh- 
ter of  William  and  Martha  Parker,  of  Dunbarton,  N.  H.  Ten  children. 
Died  of  old  age,  1876,  June  13,  aged  82  years,  11  months,  and  24  days. 

BoDWELL,  Joseph  Conner,  d.  d.,  son  of  Rev.  Abraham  and  Nancy 
(Conner)  Bodwell,  was  born  in  Sanbornton,  N.  H.,  1812,  June  11. 
Woodman  Academy,  Sanbornton.  Graduated,  Dartmouth  College,  1833. 
Taught,  Haverhill  (N.  H.)  Academy,  two  years,  and  Sanbornton,  one 
year.  Studied  theology  in  Highbury  College,  London,  graduating  1838. 
Ordained,  Weymouth,  Dorsetshire,  England,  1839,  April  3;  dismissed, 
1845.  Installed,  Bury  St.  Edmands,  Suffolk,  1847,  June  22 ;  dismissed, 
1850,  and  returned  to  America.  Installed,  Framingham,  Mass^  1852, 
June  30;  dismissed,  1862.  Nov.  5.  Installed,  Wobum,  1862,  Nov.  11; 
dismissed,  1866,  Aug.  3.  Professor  of  Preaching  and  the  Pastoral  Charge, 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  1866-73.  Without  charge,  Hartford,  till 
death.  Dartmouth  College  gave  him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  in 
1864.  Published  (i)  "  Memorial  of  Ada  Clisby  Brown,"  Framingham, 
1857.  (2)  *'  Funeral  Sermon  Dr.  George  A.  Hoyt,"  1857.  (3)  *' Address 
at  Consecration  of  Lake  Grove  Cemetery,"  Holliston,  i860.  (4)  '*  Address 
at  Funeral  of  Ella  C.  Northrop,"  Saxonville,  1861.  (5)  "Farewell  Ser^ 
mon,"  Framingham,  1862.  (6)  "Farewell  Sermon,"  Woburn,  1866.  (7) 
"Inaugural  Discourse,"  Hartford,  1867.  (8)  "Historical  Address,  Cen- 
tennial Anniversary,"  Sanbornton,  N.  H.,  1871.  (9)  "Address,  Bible 
Society,"  Philadelphia,  1873.  (10)  "In  Memoriam,  Dr.  Enos  Hoyt," 
Framingham,  1875.  One  of  the  editors  of  the  Boston  Review^  1861-^ 
Married,  1839,  May  16,  Catherine,  only  daughter  of  John  and  Catherine 
(Jackson)  Sykes,  of  Highbury  Park,   London.     Seven  children.      Died, 
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Southwest  Harbor,  Mt.  Desert,  Me.,  of  carbuncle  at  base  of  brain,  1876, 
July  17,  aged  64  years,  i  month,  and  6  days. 

BoYNTON,  John,  son  of  Capt.  John  and  Sarah  (Nutter)  Boynton,  was 
bom  in  Wiscasset,  Me.,  1801,  April  11.  Wiscasset  Academy.  Gradu- 
ated, Bowdoin  College,  1822,  and  spent  one  year  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  in  the  class  of  1828.  Ordained,  Phipsburg,  Me.,  1827,  Sept.  19 ; 
dismissed,  1840,  June  10.  Without  charge,  Wiscasset,  Me.,  1840-61,  ex- 
cept that  he  supplied  the  First  Church,  Newcastle,  1857-8,  and  Brownfield 
and  Hiram,  1860-1.  Resided  in  Richmond,  Me.,  1861  ;  Winthrop,  Me., 
1862-3,  and  in  Felton,  Delaware,  from  1864  till  death.  He  published  a 
sermon  preached  at  Waldoboro',  before  the  Lincoln  Conference,  1838, 
Aug.  23.  Married,  1827,  October,  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Judge  Samuel 
and  Betsey  (Ilsley)  Freeman,  of  Portland,  Me.,  who,  with  five  of  eight 
children,  survives  him.  Died,  1876,  March  i,  from  injury  received  in  a 
£dl,  aged  74  years,  10  months,  and  20  days. 

Browne,  Gardiner  Shepard,  son  of  Abijah  and  Sarah  (Shepard) 
Browne,  was  born  in  Alstead,  N.  H.,  18 10,  Sept.  12.  Kimball  Union 
Academy.  Graduated,  Dartmouth  College,  1834.  Teacher,  Nashua, 
N.  H.,  1834-6.  Attended  theological  lectures  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ordained,  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  1838,  May  2  ;  dismissed,  1844,  April  2.  Prin- 
cipal New  England  Institute,  New  York  City,  1844-7.  Received  degree 
of  M.  D.  from  the  New  York  University,  1847.  In  medical  practice,  New 
York,  till  185 1,  and  after,  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  till  death.  Was  President 
of  the  Connecticut  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  in  1865,  and  his  address 
before  that  body  was  published.  Married,  1838,  Sept.  30,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Pruden,  adopted  daughter  of  Rev.  Erastus  Scran  ton,  of  Burlington,  Conn., 
by  whom  he  had  one  daughter.  Married  2d,  185 1,  May  27,  Ada,  daughter 
of  Pardon  H.  and  Emily  T.  Merrill,  of  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  who,  with  one 
son,  survives  him.  Died  of  Bright*s  disease,  in  Chicago,  1876,  Dec.  29, 
aged  66  years,  3  months,  and  17  days. 

Bushnell,  Horace,  d.  d.,  ll.  d.,  son  of  Ensign  and  Dotha  (Bishop) 
Bushnell,  was  bom  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  1802,  April  14.  Graduated,  Yale 
College,  1827.  In  Journal  of  Commerce  ofl&ce,  1828.  Tutor  in  Yale 
College,  1829-31.  Two  years  in  Yale  Theological  Seminary,  and  ordained. 
North  Church,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1833,  May  22 ;  dismissed,  1859,  Nov.  22. 
Without  charge,  Hartford,  Conn.,  till  death.  He  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.  D.  from  Wesleyan  University,  1842,  and  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 1852,  and  LL.  D.  from  Yale  College,  1871.  Published  (i)  "  Christian 
Nurture,"  1847.  (2)  **  God  in  Christ,"  1849.  (3)  "  Christ  in  Theology," 
1851.  (4)  "Sermons  for  the  New  Life,"  1858.  (5)  "Nature  and  the 
Supernatural,"  1858.  (6)  "  Work  and  Play,"  1864.  (7)  "  Christ  and  His 
Salvation,"  1864.  (8)  "  The  Vicarious  Sacrifice,"  1865.  (9)  "  Moral  Uses 
of  Dark  Things,"  1868.  (10)  "  Woman  Suffrage,"  1869.  (1 1)  '*  Sermons 
on  Living  Subjects,"  1872.  (12)  "  Forgiveness  and  Law,"  1874  Also,  in 
i860,  "Christian  Nurture,"  republished  and  gready  enlarged.  He  mar- 
ried, 1833,   Sept   13,  Mary  M.,   daughter  of  Charles  W.  and   Elizabeth 
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Coggshall  (Davenport)  Apthorp,  of  New  Haven.     Five  children.    Died 
of  consumption,  1876,  Feb.  17,  aged  73  years,  10  months,  and  3  days. 

Calhoun,  Simeon  Howard,  son  of  Andrew  and  Martha  (Chamber- 
lain) Calhoun,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  1S04,  Aug  15.  Preparatory 
study  in  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.  Graduated,  Williams  College,  1829.  Or- 
dained Evangelist,  Springfield,  Mass.,  1836,  Oct  26.  Was  the  first  Agent 
of  the  American  Bible  Society  in  the  Levant,  arriving  in  Smyrna  early  in 
I  ^Zl  Joined  the  Syrian  Mission  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  in  1844,  taking  charge  of  the  Seminary  at  Abeih, 
and  remained  in  that  service  until  his  return  in  1875  to  the  United  States. 
His  Alma  Mater  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1864,  but  be 
declined  to  receive  it.  He  published  in  Arabic,  "  A  Handbook  for  the 
Bible  "  and  "  A  Life  of  Christ "  in  the  form  of  "  Notes  on  a  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels."  Married,  1848,  Sept.  19,  Emily  Pitkin,  daughter  of  George 
and  Eunice  (Patten)  Reynolds,  of  Longmeadow,  Mass.  Seven  children. 
Died  of  leucocythxmia,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1876,  Dec.  14,  aged  72  years 
and  4  months. 

Capron,  William  Banfield,  son  of  William  Caipll  and  Chloe  (Day) 
Capron,  was  born  in  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  1824,  April  14.  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass.  Graduated,  Yale  College,  1846.  Private  Tutor,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  one  year,  and  Principal  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  six  years.  Graduated,  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1856, 
Ordained  Evangelist  in  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  1856,  Sept.  3,  and  sailed  for 
India,  a  Missionary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  Nov.  24.  Arrived  at  Madras,  1857,  March  6  ;  labored  in  Tim- 
puvanum  and  Mana  Madura  sixteen  years.  Visited  America,  1872-^, 
returning  to  his  field,  1875,  January.  Married,  1856,  Oct.  i,  Sarah  Brown, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Brown  and  Martha  V.  (Chickering)  Hooker,  of 
Falmouth,  Mass.  Three  children.  Died  in  Mana  Madura,  India,  of 
heart  disease,  1876,  Oct.  6,  aged  52  years,  5  months,  and  22  days. 

Chapman,  Frederic  William,  son  of  Abishai  and  Mary  (Goss) 
Chapman,  was  born  in  Canfield,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  1806,  Nov.  17. 
Preparatory  study  with  Dea.  Elizur  Wright  Graduated,  Yale  College, 
1828,  and  Yale  Theological  Seminary,  1832.  Ordained,  Stratford,  Conn., 
1832,  Sept.  5  ;  dismissed,  1839,  May  16.  Installed,  Deep  River  (in  Say- 
brook),  Conn.,  1839,  May  29 ;  dismissed,  1850,  Oct.  i.  Installed,  South 
Glastonbury,  Conn.,  1850,  Oct.  24;  dismissed,  1854,  Oct.  29.  Principal 
High  School,  Ellington,  Conn.,  1854-63,  and  also  Acting  Pastor, West  Staf- 
ford, Conn.,  1856-61,  and  Bolton,  Conn.,  1861-4.  Acting  Pastor,  Union 
Church,  East  Hampton,  Conn.,  1864-6,  and  Prospect,  Conn^  1866-71. 
Without  charge.  Rocky  Hill,  Conn.,  till  death.  Member  New  England 
Historic  Genealogical  Society,  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  New 
Haven  Colony  Historical  Society,  and  Buffalo  Historical  Society.  Pub- 
lished (i)  "The  Genealogy  of  the  Chapman  Family,"  1854;  (2)  «*  Pratt 
Family,"  1864;  (3)  "Trowbridge  Family,"  1872 ;  (4)  "Buckingham  Fam- 
ily," 1872;  (5)  "Coit  Family,"  1874;  (6)  "Bulkley  Family,"  1875. 
Married,  ist,  1833,  May  6,  Emily,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Emily  (Chapman) 
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HiU,  of  Westbrook,  Conn.,  who  died,  1854,  March  30,  and  he  married,  2d, 
1855,  Nov.  7,  Mrs.  Caroline  S.  (Crooks),  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Hannah 
Strickland,  of  Ellington,  Conn.  Three  children  by  first  wife.  Died  of 
paralysis,  1876,  July  21,  aged  69  years,  8  months,  and  4  days. 

Clarke,  Orlando,  son  of  Benjamin  Wheeler  and  Polly  (DeWolfe) 
Clarke,  was  born  in  Geneva,  Ind.,  1824,  Nov.  6.  Entered  Hanover  Col- 
lege, Indiana,  but  graduated  from  Indiana  University,  1848,  and  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  185 1.  Resident  licentiate  one  year  at  Yale.  Acting 
pastor,  Presbyterian  Church,  Edinburg,  Ind.,  1854-6;  Greenville,  Ohio, 
1857;  Troy,  Ohio,  1858;  Bentonsport,  Iowa,  1859;  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
1860-2.  Superintendent  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind,  Iowa  City,  1862-4. 
Without  charge,  in  St.  Louis,  1865,  where  he  was  ordained  evangelist, 
1865,  Jan.  5.  Acting  pastor.  Congregational  Church,  St.  Anthony,  Minn., 
1866-7;  Lansing,  Iowa,  1867,  November;  Iowa  Falls,  1870,  April;  Ot- 
tumwa,  1873.  Returned  to  charge  of  Blind  Asylum,  at  Vinton,  Iowa,  1875, 
June«  and  died  there.  Married,  1856,  Aug.  13,  Henrietta  Chester,  daugh- 
ter of  Otto  and  Lucinda  (Farnsworth)  Lyman,  of  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  who, 
with  one  of  their  seven  children,  survives  him.  Died  of  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  1876,  April  2,  aged  51  years,  4  months,  and  26  days. 

Cobb,  Asahel,  son  of  John  and  Anna  (White)  Cobb,  was  born  in  Abing- 
ton,  Mass.,  1793,  May  8.  Preparatory  study  in  Litchfield,  Conn.  Gradu- 
ated, Hamilton  College,  1823,  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1826. 
Ordained  colleague  pastor,  Mattapoisett,  Mass.,  1826,  Dec.  13  ;  dismissed, 
1830.  Installed,  Sandwich,  Mass.,  1831,  March  13;  dismissed,  1842,  March. 
Acting  pastor.  North  Falmouth,  1844-8;  West  Yarmouth,  1849;  Little 
Compton,  R.  I.,  1854.  Installed,  First  Church,  New  Bedford,  1857,  Nov. 
11;  resigned,  1868;  dismissed,  1870,  Nov.  16.  Without  charge.  Sandwich, 
Mass.,  till  death.  Member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  1843-4,  and 
185^-3.  Married,  1834,  May,  Helen  Maria,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Zer- 
via  (Dillingham)  Hamlin,  of  West  Barnstable,  who  died  1869,  Sept  11. 
Seven  children.  Died  of  old  age,  in  Sandwich,  1876,  May  2,  aged  82 
years,  11  months,  and  25  days. 

CoLBURN,  Moses  McLellan,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Dennis) 
Colbum,  was  born  in  Fair  Haven,  Vt,  18 19,  Sept.  17.  Burr  Seminary, 
Manchester,  Vt.  Graduated,  University  of  Vermont,  1844.  Taught  in 
Montpelier  two  years,  and  graduated  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
1850.  Ordained  over  Pacific  Church,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  185 1,  June 
12 ;  dismissed,  1852.  Installed,  South  Dedham  (now  Norwood),  1852, 
Oct  28;  dismissed,  1866,  Sept.  18.  Acting  pastor,  Waukegan,  111.,  1866, 
November,  to  1870,  November,  and  at  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  1870,  November, 
until  death.  Married,  1852,  Dec.  14,  Maria  Adelia,  daughter  of  David  and 
Judith  Maria  (Hazeltine)  Read,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  who  died  1861,  Nov.  8. 
She  had  three  children.  He  married,  2d,  1863,  Jan.  i,  Harriet  Eldon, 
daughter  also  of  David  and  Emily  (Marsh)  Read,  of  Burlington,  Vt,  who 
has  two  children.  Died,  1876,  Jan.  26,  of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart, 
aged  56  years,  4  months,  and  9  days. 

Collins,  Augustus  Baldwin,  son  of  Gen.  Augustus  and  Mary  (Chit- 
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tenden)  Collins,  was  born  in  Guilford  (NorthX  Conn.,  1789,  May  24.  Fitted 
for  college  with  Rev.  Wm.  F.  Vaill,  his  pastor,  and  entered  Yale  College, 
but  was  prevented  from  completing  the  course.  Studied  theology  with 
Rev.  Andrew  Yates,  D.  D.,  of  East  Hartford,  and  Rev.  T.  M.  Cooley,  D.  D., 
of  Granville,  Mass.  Acting  pastor,  in  18 17,  Montgomery,  Mass.  Ordained, 
Andover,  Conn.,  1818,  Sept.  2;  dismissed,  1827,  Oct.  18.  Installed,  Pres- 
ton, Conn.,  1828,  Jan.  16;  dismissed,  1847,  March  16.  Acting  pastor,  Staf- 
ford, West,  Conn.,  1847.  Installed  there,  1848,  May  10;  dismissed,  1852, 
April  19.  Acting  pastor,  Barkhamsted,  1852,  June,  to  1853;  Wolcott, 
1858 ;  and  Long  Ridge,  in  Stamford.  Without  charge,  Norwalk,  Conn., 
till  death.  Resided  there  after  1852.  Married,  1816,  June  26,  Lydia  Elizas 
beth,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  and  Elizabeth  (Pattison)  Bishop,  of  Berlin, 
Conn.,  who  died  1867,  Nov.  6.  Four  children.  Died  of  pneumonia  and 
congestion  of  the  brain,  1876,  March  16,  aged  86  years,  9  months,  and  23 
days. 

Dickinson,  Noadiah  Smith,  son  of  Nathaniel  Colman  and  Submit 
(Smith)  Dickinson,  was  born  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  181 5,  March  22.  Grado* 
ated,  Amherst  College,  1841,  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1845. 
Ordained,  Wendell,  Mass.,  1847,  May  27  ;  dismissed,  1852,  Aug.  25.  In- 
stalled, Chatham,  Mass.,  1852,  Dec.  29;  dismissed,  1858,  Jan.  19. 
Installed,  Foxboro',  Mass.,  1858,  March  10;  dismissed,  1869,  Nov.  5. 
Acting  pastor,  South  Egremont,  Mass.,  1872,  till  death.  He  published 
a  sermon,  '*  Slavery  the  Nation's  Crime  and  Danger,"  i860.  Married, 
1845,  Sept.  4,  A.senath.  daughter  of  Phineas  and  Nancy  (Pierce)  Good- 
rich, of  Leominster,  Mass.  Two  daughters.  Died  of  consumption,  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  1876,  March  28,  aged  61  years  and  6  days. 

Duncan,  Thomas  Wilson,  son  of  Robert  and  Grizzel  (spelled  on  her 
tombstone  Grizel)  (Wilson)  Duncan,  was  born  in  Antrim,   N.  H.,   1791, 
March  3.    Graduated,  Dartmouth  College,  18 17,  and  studied  theology  with 
Rev.  E.  P.  Bradford,  D.  D.,  of  New  Boston,  and  others.     Ordained,  Exeter, 
Otsego  Co..  N.  Y.,  1821,  June  13;  dismissed,  1824,  May  i.     Installed,  2d 
Church,  York,  Me.,  1825,  Nov.  9 ;  dismissed,  1830,  April  28.     Acting  pas- 
tor. West  Fairlee  and  Post  Mills,  Vt.,  1830,  September,  to  1832,  December; 
Burke.  Vt.,  1834-7.     Installed  there,  1837,  Nov.  8;  dismissed,  1839,  -A^ng' 
15.    While  at  Burke  he  also  supplied  Kirby  part  of  the  time,  1834-5,  and 
Granby,  1838-40,  June.     Acting  pastor,  Jasper,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1842, 
November,  to  1846,  August.    Agent  Steuben  County  Bible  Society,  1846^ 
September,  to  1847.    Without  charge,  Burke,  Vt,  1847,  October,  to  1851, 
November.     Acting  pastor,  Pittsfield,  Vt.,  1851,  November,  to  1852,  De- 
cember ;  Arlington,  Vt.,  1853,  March,  to   1854,  April ;  Windsor,  Mass., 
1854,  May,  to  1855,  April ;  Chilmark,  Mass.,  1855,  September,  to  1858, 
June;  Roxbury,  N.  H.,  1858,  August,  to  1861,  July.     Without  charge, 
Nelson,  N.  H.,  till  death.     Married,  1822,  June  5,  Lucy,  daughter  of  Leri 
and  Rachel  (White)  North,  of  Berlin,  Conn.,  who  died  at  Nelson,  1865, 
April  7.     No  children.     Died,  1876,  May  5,  of  infirmity  of  age,  aged  85 
years,  2  months,  and  2  days. 
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Eastman,  David,  son  of  John  and  Hepzibah  (Keyes)  Eastman,  was 
bom  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  1806,  June  16.  Graduated,  Amherst  College, 
1835,  *"d  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1838.  Acting  pastor,  Leverett, 
Mass.,  until  ordained  there,  1840,  Feb.  12 ;  dismissed,  1859,  May.  Act- 
ing pastor,  Shutesbury,  Mass.,  1860-1 ;  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1861-2,  and 
New  Salem,  Mass.,  1863,  March,  till  death.  Representative  of  New  Sa- 
lem in  the  Legislature,  1872.  Married,  ist,  1839,  J^"^*  3^  at  Wobum, 
Mass.,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  (Dutch)  Smith,  of 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  who  died  1843,  March  3,  aged  27.  Married,  2d,  1844, 
Oct  8,  Emily,  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Persis  (Sexton)  Pomeroy,  of  Green- 
wich, Moss.  Six  children.  Died  of  typhoid  pneumonia,  1876,  Sept.  13, 
aged  70  years,  2  months,  and  27  days. 

Eldreoge,  Erasmus  Darwin,  son  of  Dr.  Micahand  Sally  XButtrick) 
Etdredge,  was  born  in  Dunstable,  Mass.,  1804,  March  10.  Graduated, 
Amherst  College,  1829,  and  studied  theology  at  Andover  with  the  class  of 
1833.  Ordained,  Hampton,  N.  H.,  1838,  April  4;  dismissed,  1849, 
May  7.  Installed,  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  1849,  June  12 ;  dismissed,  1854, 
Nov.  I.  Teacher,  Monticello,  Georgia,  1855-6,  and  Milledgeville,  1856-60. 
Acting  pastor,  Perry,  Georgia,  i860.  Installed,  Alton,  N.  H.,  1861, 
Jan.  24;  dismissed,  1862,  Nov.  24.  Installed,  Kensington,  N.  H  ,  1864, 
June  30;  dismissed,  1875,  Jan.  13.  Married,  1835  (0»  Isabella  Tappan, 
daughter  of  John  Burley  Hill,  of  Portsmouth,  who  died  1874,  May  i. 
Rev.  H.  W.  Eldredge,  of  Becket,  Mass.,  is  one  of  three  children.  Died 
in  Athens,  Georgia,  of  pneumonia,  1876,  April  18,  aged  72  years,  i  month, 
and  8  days. 

Fisher,  Caleb  Ellis,  son  of  John  and  Betsey  (Dean)  Fisher,  was 
bom  in  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  181 5,  May  13.  Preparatory  studies  in 
Geneva  Lyceum,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Graduated,  Oberlin  College,  1841,  and 
Theological  Seminary,  1844.  Ordained  evangelist  at  Oberlin,  1843, 
Aug.  23.  Acting  pastor.  Arcade,  N.  Y.,  1845-6;  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y., 
1846-55;  Free  Church,  Andover,  Mass.,  1855-59.  Installed,  Lawrence 
Street  Church,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  1859,  April  13;  dismissed,  1873,  Sept  10. 
Agent  for  Oberlin  College,  1874.  Acting  pastor,  Appleton,  Wis.,  1875, 
February,  till  death.  Married,  1844,  Aug.  29,  Mary,  daughter  of  William 
and  Linda  (Ellis)  Hosford,  of  Oberlin.  Five  children.  Died  of  typhoid 
pneumonia,  1876,  March  19,  aged  60  years,  10  months,  and  6  days. 

Freeman,  John  Robinson,  son  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  and  Mary  Baron 
(Fox)  Freeman,  was  born  in  Oxford,  Conn.,  181 2,  Sept.  25.  Preparatory 
study  in  Bridgeport  and  Easton,  Conn.  He  entered  Amherst  College,  but 
did  not  graduate;  received  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1856.  Acting 
pastor,  Chaplin,  Conn.,  1853,  April, — 1855,  May.  Ordained,  Andover, 
Conn.,  1856,  June  4  ;  dismissed,  1866,  Nov.  15  Acting  pastor,  Stafford, 
Conn.,  1867-8.  Installed,  Barkhamsted,  Conn.,  1868,  Sept.  16;  dis- 
missed, 1 87 1,  Sept.  12.  Acting  pastor,  Canterbury,  Conn.,  1872,  January, 
to  1876.  Married,  ist,  1843,  April  10,  Ellen  Maria,  daughter  of  William 
Bull,  of  Essex,  Conn.  She  died,  1846,  Feb.  18 ;  and  he  married,  2d, 
1850,  May  I,  Catherine  A.,  daughter  of  Moses  and  Nancy  Riley,  of 
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Berlin.  Died  of  pneumonia,  in  Westford,  Conn.,  1876,  Dec.  6,  aged  64 
years,  2  months,  and  11  days. 

Fuller,  Edward  Crocker,  son  of  Rev.  Stephen  and  Phebe  (Thurston) 
Fuller,  was  born  in  Vershire,  Vt.,  1803,  Jan.  16.  Bradford  and  Thetford, 
Vt,  academies.  Graduated,  Williams  College,  1826.  Then  taught  in 
New  Yorkf  and  studied  theology  with  Rev.  S.  H.  Cox,  D.  D.  Ordained, 
Canaan,  N.  H.,  1833,  May  i ;  dismissed,  1836,  February.  Acting  pastor, 
Piermont,  N.  H.,  1836-40;  Granville,  N.  Y.,  Presbyterian  Church,  1840, 
April,  to  1 84.1,  January.  Without  charge  on  a  farm  in  Vershire,  Vt, 
1844-52,  and  after  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  till  death.  Married,  1826,  March 
(21?),  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Robert  Lander  and  Sarah  (Nelson)  Mathison, 
of  New  York  City,  who  died  in  Vershire,  1849,  May  6,  leaving  ten  children. 
Died  of  paralysis,  1876,  Aug.  19,  aged  73  years,  7  months,  and  3  days. 

Gale,  Nahum,  d.  d.,  son  of  Nahum  and  Hannah  (Forbes)  Gale,  was 
bom  in  Auburn,  Mass.,  18 12,  March  6.  Phillips  Academy,  Andover. 
Graduated,  Amherst  College,  1837,  and  East  Windsor  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1 841.  Ordained,  Ware,  Mass.,  1842,  June  22  ;  dismissed,  1851,  June 
24.  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  the  Pastoral  Charge,  East  Wind- 
sor, 1851,  Aug.,  to  1853.  Installed^  Lee,  Mass.,  1853,  Sept.  i,  and  died 
in  office.  Williams  College  gave  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1858, 
and  he  was  a  trustee  from  1861.  Corporate  member  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  1871.  Member  Executive  Commit- 
tee, Massachusetts  Home  Missionary  Society.  Published  (i)  "Sermons 
and  Lectures,^'  1849.  (2)  ''Two  Sabbath  School  Question  Books  on 
Scripture  Biography."  (3)  "Pilgrims'  First  Year  in  New  England,"  1857. 
(4)  "  Memoir  of  Rev.  Bennett  Tyler,  d.  d.,"  1859.  (5)  *'  Conversion 
through  Personal  Effort,"  1866.  (6)  "  Prophet  of  the  Highest,"  1873. 
Married,  1843,  Aug.  10,  Martha,  daughter  of  Bennett  Tyler,  D.  d.,  of  East 
Windsor,  Conn.  Four  children.  Died  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  of  can- 
cer of  the  liver,  1876,  Sept.  18,  aged  64  years,  6  months,  and  12  days. 

Gilbert,  Nathaniel  Porter,  son  of  Dea.  Simeon  and  Margaret 
(Ingersoll)  Gilbert,  was  bom  in  Pittsford,  Vt.,  1831,  Feb.  17.  Prepara- 
tory study  at  Castleton  Seminary.  Graduated,  University  of  Vermont, 
1854,  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1859.  Ordained  in  Rutland, 
Vt.,  i860,  July  18.  Missionar}'  of  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union 
in  Chili,  1860-71.  District  Secretary  for  New  England  of  same,  1871, 
December,  until  its  work  was  transferred  to  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions,  in  1873.  Acting  pastor,  Clarendon,  Vt., 
1874-5.  Agent  of  a  business  firm  in  Peru  some  months  in  1875.  Acting 
pastor,  Hubbardton,  Vt.,  1876,  January,  to  death.  He  published  in  Chill, 
**  Devocionario  para  Todos  Los  Dias  De  La  Semana "  (Book  of  Prayer 
for  Every  Day  of  the  Week).  Married,  i860,  Sept  30,  Mary  Amelia, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Joseph  and  Zilpah  (Higley)  Perkins,  of  Castleton.  Five 
daughters.  Died  in  Hubbardton,  of  congestive  chills,  1876,  July  i,  aged 
45  years,  4  months,  and  i  [  days. 

GooDSELL,  Dana,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Loruhama  (Bradley)  (nxxlseU, 
was  born  in  Branford,  Conn.,  1803,  Aug.  28.    Two  years  in  Princeton 
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Theological  Seminary  in  the  class  of  T830.  Ordained,  Plainfield,  Mass., 
1837,  Sept.  27;  dismissed,  1839,  Sept.  25.  Installed,  Amherst,  South 
Church,  1841,  April  21 ;  dismissed,  1846,  Nov.  12.  Agent  of  the  Tract 
Society  or  Sunday  School  Union  in  the  West  and  South  some  years.  In 
business  in  North  Carolina,  where  he  lost  his  property  by  the  outbreak  of 
tbe  war.  After  in  Philadelphia,  till  death.  He  published  (i )  "  The  Close 
of  the  Year,"  a  sermon  in  the  Third  Orthodox  Church,  Lowell,  Mass., 
1836^  Dec.  25.  (2)  A  sermon  preached  in  Plainfield,  1839,  Feb.  lo,  "The 
Immorality  and  Ruinous  Tendency  of  the  Dancing-School  and  Bali- 
Room "  Married,  1841,  January,  Prudence  Whipple  Howard,  of  Hard- 
wick,  Mass..  who  died  1847,  Sept.  8.  Died  in  Old  Man's  Home,  Philadel- 
phia, 1876,  Feb.  19,  aged  72  years,  5  months,  and  22  days. 

Griffin,  Nathaniel  Herrick,  d.  d.,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Azubah 
(Herrick)  Griffin,  was  born  in  Southampton,  Long  Island,  1814,  Dec.  28. 
Fitted  for  college  with  Rev.  A.  Francis,  of  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.  Graduated, 
Williams  College,  1834,  and  was  two  years  in  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Tutor,  Williams  College,  1836-7.  Acting  pastor,  Westhampton, 
L.  L,  1837,  and  Franklin,  N.  Y.,  1838.  Ordained  over  Presbyterian  Church, 
Delhi,  N.  Y.,  1839,  J"^y  27.  Went  to  Florida,  in  1840,  for  health,  and  was 
dismisssed,  1841.  Two  years  in  the  South.  Teacher,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
1843-6.  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages,  Williams  College,  1846-57. 
Had  a  private  school  in  Williamstown,  1857-68.  Librarian  Williams  Col- 
lege, 1868.  Secretary  of  Williams  College  Alumni  Association  twenty- 
four  years.  Received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Lafayette  College, 
1857.  He  published  in  the  Christian  Family  Magazine^  1842,  an  article 
on  "  The  Bible  as  a  Book  of  Literature,"  and  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
1856,  "  Place  and  Condition  of  the  Departed."  Also  published,  *•  Address 
before  Alumni  of  Williams  College,"  1864;  the  triennial  catalogues  of 
that  college,  1847-74;  and  catalogue  of  the  library  of  Williams  College, 
1875.  Married,  1839,  Aug.  26,  Hannah  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Solomon 
and  Mary  (Wells)  Bulkley,  of  Williamstown,  Mass.  Three  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Died,  1876,  Oct.  16,  of  a  tumor  formed  in  the  bowels,  aged  61 
years,  9  months,  and  19  days. 

Hacrett,  Simeon,  son  of  Simeon  and  Abby  (Leonard)  Hackett,  was 
born  in  Middleboro\  Mass.,  1796,  Aug.  i.  Studied  theology  with  Rev. 
David  Thurston,  of  Winthrop,  Me.,  and,  after  a  year's  labor  in  Temple, 
Me.,  was  ordained  there,  1830,  July  7;  dismissed,  1842,  June.  Acting 
pastor,  Alna,  six  months,  and  Dixfield,  1842,  December;  1844,  June. 
Installed,  Sumner,  1845,  March  12;  resigned,  185 1 ;  dismissed,  1856, 
Aug.  29.  Acting  pastor,  Temple,  i85i,June4;  1874,  Oct.  i.  Supplied, 
also,  for  shorter  periods,  Kingfleld,  1830 ;  New  Portland  and  Wilton, 
1831 ;  Hartford,  Canton,  and  New  Vineyard,  1857-60.  Married,  1824, 
May  24,  Vesta  H.,  daughter  of  Hugh  and  Mary  (Marchant)  Stewart,  of 
Farmington,  Me.,  who  died,  1872,  Jan.  21.  Two  children.  Died  of  con- 
sumption, in  Temple,  Me.,  1876,  Feb.  25,  aged  79  years,  6  months,  and  24 
days. 

Hall,  Robert  Beals,  son  of  Granville  Bascom  and  Abigail  (Beals) 
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Hall,  was  born  in  Ashfield,  Mass.,  1845,  Dec.  30.  Williston  Seminary, 
Easthampton.  Graduated,  Williams  College,  1870,  and  Union  Tbeologi- 
cal  Seminary,  1873.  Ordained,  Wolfeboro',  N.  H.,  1873,  Nov.  13;  dis- 
missed, 1875,  Dec.  22.     Instilled,  Chapel  Church,  Cambridgeport,  Mass^ 

1875,  Dec.  29.  Married,  1870,  Dec.  30,  Sarah  Delia,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Charles  and  Clarissa  Lois  (Wright)  Lord,  of  Buckland,  Mass.  One  chikL 
Died,  1876,  Nov.  2,  of  pneumonia,  aged  30  years,  10  months,  and  3  days. 

Harding,  Sewall,  son  of  Capt.  John  and  Beulah  (Metcalf )  Harding, 
was  born  in  Medway,  Mass.,  1793,  March  20.  Leicester  Academy. 
Graduated,  Union  College,  1818,  and  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Jacob 
Ide,  D.  D.  Ordained,  Waltham,  Mass.,  1821,  Jan.  17;  dismissed,  1837, 
Sept.  4.  Installed,  East  Medway,  1837,  Nov.  i ;  dismissed,  185 1,  Dec.  3. 
Secretary  Congregational  Board  of  Publication,  1851-62,  and  residing, 
Auburndale,  in  Newton,  till  death.  Published  (i)  "A  Reply  to  Bernard 
Whitman."  (2)  *^  A  Sermon  before  the  Norfolk  County  Education  Socie- 
ty." 1841.  (3)  "Infant  Baptism:  A  Doctrinal  Tract."  Married,  1820, 
Nov.  2,  Eliza,  daughter  of  Lewis  and  Betsey  (Richardson)  Wheeler,  of 
Medway.  Six  children,  of  whom  are  Rev.  John  W.,  of  Longmeadow, 
Mass.,  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Walker,  formerly  missionary  in  Western  Asia. 
Died  of  old  age,  1876,  April  12,  aged  83  years  and  23  days. 

Hayward,  William  Henry,  son  of  Caleb  and  Sarah  (Jones)  Hayward, 
was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  1805,  Feb.  7.  Studied  in  Phillips  Academy, 
Exeter.  Some  years  a  clerk  in  Suffolk  Bank,  Boston.  Graduated,  Gil- 
manton  Theological  Seminary,  1838.  Ordained  evangelist  in  Seekonk, 
Mass.,  1840,  Oct.  I.  Acting  pastor,  Salem,  N.  H.,  1843-47,  June.  In- 
stalled, New  Salem,  Mass.,  1848,  Aug.  23;  dismissed,  1855,  Nov.  i. 
Went  to  Europe  in  1856.  Acting  pastor,  Candor,  N.  Y.,  1856-63;  Le 
Claire,  Iowa,  1866-7;  Cass,  1867-70;  and  Magnolia,  1870,  till  death. 
Married,  1840,  Oct.  5,  Lydia,  daughter  of  Hanover  and  Lydia  (Osgood) 
Dickey,  of  Epsom,  N.  H.,  who,  with  four  children,  survives  him.  Died 
of  paralysis,  1876,  May  19,  aged  71  years,  3  months,  and  12  days. 

HoLLiSTER,  Philander  Hatch,  son  of  H.  and  Lydia  Ann  (Hatch> 
HoUister,  was  born  in  New  Preston,  Conn.,  1836,  Dec.  21.     Entered 
Yale  College,  but  did  not  graduate.     Member  Yale  Theological  Seminary^ 
1858-60,  and  graduated,  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1861.     Ordained^ 
Brook6eld,  Conn.,  1862,  Dec.  31 ;  dismissed,  1865,  June  6.      Chaplaii^. 
29th  Regiment  Connecticut  Volunteers,  1864-5.     Acting  pastor,  Stanwicb,.^ 
in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  1866.     Installed,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  1867,  Jan.  23 ;  dis- 
missed,  1868,  May  28.     Acting  pastor,  Hancock,  Mich.,  1868,  October,^ 
till  death.     Married,  1861,  Sept.  2,  Ann  Eliza,  daughter  of  Nelson  H.  and  ^ 
Ann  (Wetherbe)  Canfield,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.     She  died  at  Hancock,«i 
1872,  March  6.     Of  four  children,  three  are  living.     Died  of  pneumonia^ 

1876,  Dec.  6,  aged  39  years,  11  months,  and  16  days. 

Hooper,  Joseph,  son  of  Joseph  and  Harriett  (Walker)  Hooper,  yrzs^ 
born  in  London,  England,  1825,  April  24.    Academy  in  Daleston,  London, 
1836-42.     Coward  College  and  London   University,  1842-7.     Ordained,^ 
Frome,  Somersetshire,  1848,  October;  left,  1850.      1851-2,  in  London^ 
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icturing.  Organized  a  church  at  Old  Ford  Bow,  and  installed  its  pastor, 
smaining  four  years.  Came  to  Montreal,  1858,  sent  by  the  Colonial  Mis- 
ionary  Society.  Installed,  Newmarket,  Canada,  1859,  October,  and  dis- 
lissed,  1 861.  Installed,  Owen  Sound,  1861,  March ;  dismissed,  1864. 
todied  medicine  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  graduated  1865.  Two  years 
rofessor  there  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Botany.  Then  practised 
ledicine,  Corunna,  Mich.,  1867-9,  and  Bay  City,  1869,  till  death.  Was 
Iso  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  Michigan  Homoeopathic  Col- 
^y  at  Lansing,  and  editor  Michigan  Odd  Fellow,  Wrote  several  books, 
f  which  one  was  "  Next  Generation,"  another,  '*  Seven  Lectures  on 
*opcry,"  and  some  on  "Homoeopathy."  Married,  1848,  Dec.  12,  Mary, 
aughter  of  John  Michael  and  Martha  Runtz,  of  London.  Eleven  children. 
Hed  of  angina  pectoris,  1876,  Feb.  28,  aged  50  years,  10  months,  and 
da3rs. 

Hubbard,  Chauncey  Henry,  only  son  of  Dea.  Boardman  and  Olive 
Porter)  Hubbard,  was  bom  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  J  819,  Feb.  10.  In 
B22  the  &mily  removed  to  Springfield,  Mass.  Monson  Academy.  Gradu- 
ted,  Yale  College,  1840,  and  one  year  in  Yale  Theological  Seminary,  class 
f  1845.  Acting  pastor,  Greenwich,  Conn.  (Stanwich  Parish),  1845, 
anuary,  to  1846,  January.  Ordained,  Presbyterian  Church,  Sandlake, 
L  Y..  1848,  Jan.  12;  dismissed,  1850,  Oct.  22.  Acting  pastor,  Benning- 
>n,  Vt ,  2d  Church,  185 1,  May,  to  1872,  January.  Without  charge  there 
II  death.  Married,  1854,  April  25,  Martha  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sylves- 
5r  and  Catharine  (Prindle)  Norton,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  One  son,  died  in 
861.  Died,  1876,  Aug.  22,  of  Bright's  disease,  aged  57  years,  6  months, 
nd  12  days. 

Lucas,  Hazael,  son  of  Bezaleel  and  Rhoda  (Shurtleff )  Lucas,  was  bom 
1  Carver,  Mass.,  1801,  April  16.  He  studied  theology  at  Bangor  two 
ears  in  the  class  of  1831.  Ordained  evangelist,  Plymouth,  Mass.,  1831, 
ipril.  Acting  pastor,  Barnstable,  South,  Mass.,  1832-3  ;  Limington,  Me-, 
833;  Robbinston,  Me.,  1834-5;  Perry,  Me.,  1835;  Northfield,  N.  H., 
836-8.  Installed,  Hill,  N.  H.,  1838,  May  2;  dismissed,  1839,  Jan.  16. 
Lcting  pastor,  Orleans,  Mass.,  1 840-1 ;  Monument  Church,  Sandwich, 
841,  May,  to  1845 ;  Oshtemo  and  Schoolcraft,  Mich.,  1846-47 ;  Wing 
ake,  1848-9;  Royal  Oak,  1 850-1 ;  Spring  Lake,  1852-4;  Granville, 
854-5;  St.  Joseph,  1856-7;  Lima,  1857-8;  Newaygo,  2858;  Lowell, 
859.  Without  charge.  Grand  Rapids,  1860-3.  Acting  pastor,  Big 
Lapids,  1863-5  ;  Fulton,  1865-67  ;  Genesee  and  Mt  Morris,  1868-72 ; 
lunica  and  Robinson,  1872-4 ;  Croton,  1874,  till  death.  Married,  ist, 
831,  April  19,  Abby,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Abby  Wheldon,  of  Dartmouth, 
outh,  Mass.,  who  died,  1863,  April  3,  leaving  two  children.  He  married, 
d,  1866,  March,  Mrs.  Sarah  Hale  Green.  She  died  in  1872,  and  he  mar- 
led, 3d,  1875,  J^*^-  2,  Mrs.  Annette  Mann,  of  Croton,  Mich.  Died  in 
rrand  Rapids,  of  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  1876,  April  13,  aged  74 
ears,  1 1  months,  and  27  days. 

McGee,  Jonathan,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Jane  (Thompson)  McGee, 
"as  bom  in  Coleraine,  Mass.,  17S9,  Oct.  5.    Graduated,  Williams  College, 
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1814,  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1817.  Ordained,  Brattleboro', 
Vt,  1819,  Jan.  13;  dismissed,  1834,  Sept  10.  Installed,  First  Church, 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  1835,  Jan.  i ;  dismissed,  1842,  June  8.  Installed,  Fran- 
cestown,  N.  H  ,  1843,  Aug.  16;  dismissed,  1850,  Nov.  5.  Acting  pastor, 
Evangelical  Church,  Greenfield,  N.  H.,  185 1,  January,  to  1859,  ApriL 
Without  charge,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  till  death.  Married,  ist,  1823,  Feb.  20^ 
Jane  Mackay,  daughter  of  Lawson  and  Rachel  (Bolton)  McLellan,  of  Col- 
eraine,  Mass.  She  had  two  children,  and  died  1839,  Dec.  2,  aged  48. 
He  married,  2d,  1841,  Feb.  9,  Mrs.  Nancy,  daughter  of  William  and 
Nancy  ( Wyman)  Bolton  and  widow  of  Austin  Sanders,  of  Upton,  Mass., 
who  died,  1872,  Dec.  16.  Died  of  paralysis,  1876,  Aug.  3,  aged  86  years, 
9  months,  and  29  days. 

Messer,  Asa,  son  of  Moses  and  Abigail  (Stevens)  Messer,  was  bom 
in  Newport,  N.  H.,  1793,  Aug.  14.  Graduated,  Middlebury  College,  18161 
and  studied  theology  with  Josiah  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  of  New  Haven,  Vt 
Ordained,  Pittsford,  Vt,  18 18,  Jan.  29;  dismissed,  1822,  February.  Act- 
ing pastor,  Essex,  N.  Y.,  1822-6.  His  health  then  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  his  profession.  He  taught,  successively,  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  after  1830,  April,  where  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Geneva  Lyceum,  and,  after  some  years,  a  bookseller.  He 
married,  18 17,  March  6,  Martha,  daughter  of  Hon.  Timothy  Woodford,  of" 
Addison,  Vt  One  daughter.  Died  in  Geneva,  1876,  Oct  22.  in  the  decline 
of  life,  —  no  special  disease,  —  aged  83  years,  2  months,  and  8  da3rs. 

Miller,  Rodney  Augustus,  son  of  Uriah  and  Sarah  (Spofibrd) 
Miller,  was  born  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  1798,  Feb.  12.  Preparatory  studies  at 
Salem,  N.  Y.  Graduated,  Union  College,  1821,  and  Princeton  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  1825.  Ordained,  Old  South  Church,  Worcester,  Mass., 
1827,  June  7;  dismissed,  1844,  April  12.  Without  charge  there  until 
1876.  Member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College,  1843,  and 
1852-60.  He  published  a  ''  Speech  on  the  Plummer  Professorship,  d 
livered  before  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  University,  1855,  A 
12."  He  died  unmarried  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels 
1876,  Sept.  29,  aged  78  years,  7  months,  and  17  days. 

Morrison,  Martin  Van  Buren,  son  of  Piercie  and  Hannah  (Barnes) 
Morrison,  was  born  in  Vinton  County,  Ohio,  1841,  May  8.  At  age  of  si 
he  lost  his  father,  killed  in  Mexican  War,  his  mother  having  died  earlier. 
He  enlisted,  1861,  April,  in  Twenty-second  Regiment,  Ohio  Volunteers; 
discharged  in  August,  and  re-enlisted.  Sept  18,  in  the  Thirty-third  Rcgi 
ment.  Became  ist  lieutenant,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Chicamauga, 
1863,  September.  In  Libby  Prison  till  May,  1864;  then  in  Macon,  Charles- 
ton, and  Charlotte,  where  he  escaped,  but  was  recaptured  and  sent  back 
to  Libby  Prison,  Richmond.  Released  on  parole,  1865,  March.  Ordained 
evangelist.  Canton,  Dakota,  1874,  May  14.  Acting  pastor  there  till  death. 
Published,  "The  Orphan's  Experience,"  Married,  1868,  April  13,  Annie, 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Annie  (Day)  Plummer  of  North  Salem,  Indiana. 
Four  children.  Died  of  general  debility,  resulting  from  his  long  imprison- 
ment, 1876,  Sept  20,  aged  35  years,  4  months,  and  12  days. 
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Ordway,  Samuel,  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  (Morse)  Ordway,  was 
bom  In  Amesbury,  Mass.,  1808,  March  12.  Graduated,  Bangor  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  1838.  Ordained,  Parsonsfield,  Me.,  1838,  Dec.  5;  dismissed, 
1841,  Sept.  8.  Acting  pastor,  Auburn,  N.  H.,  1841,  September,  to  1846, 
Jime;  Wethersfield,  111.,  1847-50,  January;  Lawn  Ridge  (Northampton), 
UL,  1850,  January,  to  1855;  Parsonsfield,  Me.,  1855-6;  Beverly,  North, 
Mass.,  1856-8;  Lawn  Ridge,  111.,  1858,  September,  to  1864;  Neponset, 
in.,  1864-6.  Without  charge,  Kewaunee,  III.,  till  death,  except  two  years 
acting  pastor,  Wethersfield,  1870-2,  and  other  places  for  shorter  periods. 
Married,  1839,  April  4,  Mary  Parsons,  daughter  of  Dudley  and  Elizabeth 
H.  (Parsons)  Gilman,  of  Parsonsfield,  who  survives  him  with  one  daugh- 
ter. Died  in  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  of  heart  disease,  1876,  Nov.  2,  aged  68 
years,  7  months,  and  21  days. 

Page,  Robert,  son  of  Robert  and  Abigail  (Brown)  Page,  was  born  in 
Readfield,  Me.,  1790,  April  25.  Preparatory  studies  at  Hallowell.  Grad- 
uated, Bowdoin  College,  1810,  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  181 5. 
Home  missionary  in  Maine,  1816-20.  Ordained,  Bradford,  N  H.,  1822, 
May  22;  dismissed,  1828,  April  16.  Installed,  Durham,  N.  H.,  1828, 
Dec-  3;  dismissed,  1831,  March  31.  Installed,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  1831, 
Oct.  5  ;  dismissed,  1833,  May  9.  Installed,  Hardwick,  Vt.,  1833,  Sept.  25; 
dismissed,  1835,  June.  Installed,  Levant  (now  Kenduskeag),  Me.,  1835, 
July  15;  dismissed,  1844,  July  30.  Acting  pastor,  Old  Town,  Me.,  1844, 
January,  to  1846,  January;  Carroll,  Springfield,  and  Lee,  1846,  March,  to 
1847,  October;  Hillsboro*,  N.  H.,  1847,  August,  to  185 1,  May  ;  Lempster, 
N.  H.,  1851,  May,  to  1856;  West  Farmington,  Ohio,  1856,  October,  to 
1863,  except  a  year,  1859-60,  in  Nebraska.  Without  charge,  in  Farming- 
tODf  till  death.  Married,  1822,  Aug.  i,  Olivia,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and 
Olivia  Adams,  of  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  who  died  1867,  Feb.  11.  They 
had  eight  children.  Died,  1876,  Jan.  12,  of  bilious  fever,  aged  85  years, 
8  months,  and  17  days. 

Paine,  William  Pomeroy,  d.  d.,  son  of  Elijah  and  Martha  (Pomeroy) 
Paine,  was  born  in  Ashfield,  Mass.,  1802,  Aug.  i.  Ashfield  Academy. 
Graduated,  Amherst  College,  1827,  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 

1832.  Tutor,  Amherst  College,    1829-31.      Ordained,   Holden,   Mass., 

1833,  Oct  24.  Resigned,  1875,  February,  but  remained  pastor  "  emeritus," 
until  death.  Trustee  of  Leicester  Academy,  also  of  Amherst  College, 
firom  1854.  Received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Amherst  Col- 
lege in  1856.  Published  Sermons  on  the  anniversaries  of  his  settlement 
in  1858,  1863,  and  1873.  Married,  1834,  June  11,  Sarah,  daughter  of  John 
and  Sarah  (Richards)  Mack,  of  Plainfield,  Mass.  She  died  1868,  Oct  3. 
Of  six  children,  two  are  living.  Died  of  chronic  enteritis,  1876,  Nov.  28, 
aged  74  years,  3  months,  and  27  days. 

Palmer,  Horace  Weston,  son  of  Samuel  and  Irene  (Parks)  Palmer, 
was  born  in  Palmyra,  Portage  Co.,  Ohio,  1815,  Jan.  19.  Graduated,  Theo- 
logical Department  of  Western  Reserve  College,  1844.  Acting  pastor, 
Hartford,  Ohio,  1844-7.  Ordained  (?),  Twinsburg,  Ohio,  1848,  April  5  ; 
dismissed,    1852,  April  5.    Kingsville,  Ohio,   1853-70.     Acting  pastor, 
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Andover,  Ohio,  1870,  till  death.  Married,  ist,  1838,  March  8,  Harriet, 
daughter  of  Elisha  Shepard,  of  Braceville,  Ohio,  who  died  1864,  May  6^ 
leaving  two  sons ;  and  he  married,  2d,  1866,  Feb.  14,  Mrs.  Agnes  Kitch- 
man,  of  Ashtabula.  Died  of  unknown  disease,  1876,  Nov.  18,  aged  61 
years  and  10  months. 

Park,  Harrison  Greenough,  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Calvin  and  Abigail 
(Ware)  Park,  was  bom  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  1806,  July  28.  Graduated, 
Brown  University,  1824.  Studied  theology  one  year  in  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  privately  with  Dr.  Wisner,  of  Boston.  Also  read 
law  three  years.  Ordained,  South  Dedham  (now  Norwood),  1829,  Dec.  16; 
dismissed,  1835,  Sept.  23.  Installed,  Danvers  2d  Church,  1837,  Feb.  i; 
dismissed,  1838,  Oct  29.  Installed,  Burlington,  Mass.,  1849,  Nov.  15; 
dismissed,  1852,  May  10.  Installed,  Bernardston,  Mass.,  1856,  Aug.  12; 
dismissed,  1858.  Installed,  Westminster,  East,  Vt,  1858,  Nov.  17;  dis- 
missed, i860,  March  13.  Between  1837-49  he  was  agent  of  The  Mfothef^s 
Magazine;  also  engaged  in  publishing  and  editing  the  Fathers?  and 
Mothers*  Manual,  Without  charge,  Walpole,  N.  H.,  1860-2  ;  Hancock, 
N.  H.,  1862-9  J  Norwood,  1869,  till  death.  He  published  "  Memorial  Ser- 
mon of  Rev.  George  Cowles,"  1837 ;  '*  A  Voice  from  the  Parsonage,"  1854; 
and  "The  Shortened  Bed,"  a  sermon  at  Saxton's  River,  Vt,  1859.  Mar- 
ried, 1st,  1830,  June  10,  Julia,  daughter  of  George  and  Martha  (Newell) 
Bird,  of  Dedham,  who  died  1835,  May  2  ;  married,  2d,  1837,  July  6,  Eliza- 
beth, her  sister.  Nine  children.  Died  of  erysipelas,  1876,  June  28,  aged 
69  years  and  1 1  months. 

Parker,  Orson,  son  of  Joseph  Upton  and  Abigail  (Whittier)  Parker, 
was  born  in  Methuen,  Mass.,  1800,  Oct  9.  Practised  law,  Adams,  N.  Y., 
1821-31.  Studied  theology  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  1831-2. 
Ordained  evangelist  at  Rodman,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Black  River  Association, 
1832,  May  9  Most  of  his  life  spent  in  evangelist  labors.  Acting  pastor, 
Belleville,  N.  Y.,  1832;  Cassville,  N.  Y.,  1834-5;  Rochester,  Mich., 
1846-7;  and  Detroit,  1848-9.  Residence  in  Flint,  Mich.,  since  1850, 
except  the  years  1861-5,  when  he  was  in  Clinton,  N.  Y.  Published  (i) 
"  The  Way  to  be  Saved,"  a  pamphlet  (2)  "  The  Fire  and  the  Hammer ; 
or,  Revivals  and  the  Best  Methods  of  promoting  Them,"  now  in  press, 
Boston.  Married,  ist,  1827,  Celestine,  daughter  of  William  and  Phebe 
Gridley,  of  Adams,  N.  Y.  She  died,  1828,  June  2 ;  and  he  married,  2d, 
1832,  Sept.  13,  Diana  Elinor,  daughter  of  Adonijah  and  Esther  (Long) 
Atherton,  of  Henderson,  N.  Y.  Nine  children.  Died,  in  Havana,  N.  Y., 
of  paralysis,  1876,  March  14,  aged  75  years,  5  months,  and  5  days. 

Peck,  Marshall  Reuben,  son  of  Reuben  and  Hannah  Gillett  (Edson) 
Peck,  was  born  in  Brookfield,  Vt,  1846,  Aug.  22.  Preparatory  study, 
Newbury,  Vt.,  Academy.  Graduated,  Dartmouth  College,  1870.  Teacher, 
Northfield,  Vt,  1870-2.  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  1873.  Gradu- 
ated, Yale  Theological  Seminary,  1875.  Ordained  evangelist,  Brookfield, 
1875,  Sept.  2,  and  sailed  for  the  Madura  Mission  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  reaching  Madras,  Dec.  6 ;  but 
failing  health  soon  compelled  his  return.    Married,  1875,  June  3,  Helen 
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Maria,  daughter  of  Richard  M.  and  Margaret  (Ferguson)  Nelson,  of 
Alton,  111.  Died  in  Brookfield,  of  consumption,  1876,  Aug.  7,  aged  29 
years,  1 1  months,  and  16  days. 

Perry,  David,  son  of  Dea.  Moses  and  Hannah  (Hall)  Perry,  was  born 
in  Worcester,  Mass,  1798,  July  26.  Graduated,  Dartmouth  College,  1824, 
and  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1827.  Ordained  evangelist  at  Mil- 
ford,  Conn.,  1828,  June.  Installed,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  1829,  April  23  ; 
dismissed,  1830,  Oct.  13.  Installed,  Hollis,  N.  H.,  1831,  Feb.  23 ;  dis- 
missed, 1842,  June  13.  Installed,  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  1843,  June  7  ; 
dismissed,  1847,  Jan.  20.  Installed,  Danville,  Vt.,  1847,  Peb.  23;  dis- 
missed, 1850,  March  26.  Teacher,  Pepperell,  Mass.,  1850-3,  and  1856-59 ; 
Brookfield,  Mass.,  1853-56.  Acting  pastor,  Brookfield,  North,  Vt.,  i860, 
April,  to  1865  ;  Worcester,  Vt.,  1865-9.  Without  charge,  Hollis,  N.  H., 
1869-72.  Acting  pastor,  Falmouth,  East,  Mass.,  1872,  till  death.  Married, 
1st,  1829,  Sept.  8,  Almira,  daughter  of  Major  Thomas  and  Mehitable  Drury, 
of  Auburn,  Mass.  She  died,  the  mother  of  five  children,  1837,  Feb.  7  ;  and 
he  married,  2d,  1837,  Dec.  20,  Julia  Ann,  daughter  of  Col.  Zenas  and  Grace 
Stebbins,  of  Belchertown,  by  whom  he  had  four  children.  She  died,  1859, 
Aug.  31  ;  and  he  married,  3d,  1862,  Oct.  4,  Almira,  daughter  of  Silas 
Wyllys  and  Polly  (Gillett)  Hodges,  of  Clarendon,  Vt.  Died  suddenly  in 
Wareham,  Mass.,  of  apoplexy,  1876,  Aug.  27,  aged  j^  years,  i  month, 
and  I  day. 

Phipps,  William,  son  of  William  and  Fanny  (Moulton)  Phipps,  was 
bom  in  Franklin,  Mass.,  181 2,  Oct.  31.  Day*s  Academy,  Wrentham. 
Graduated,  Amherst  College,  1837.  Taught  one  year  in  Edgartown, 
Mass.  Studied  theology  with  Rev.  Jacob  Ide,  D.  D.,  West  Medway. 
Ordained,  Paxton,  Mass.,  1840,  Nov.  11;  dismissed,  1869,  March  2.  In- 
stalled, Plainfield,  Conn.,  1869,  June  9,  and  died  in  office.  Trustee  of 
Leicester  Academy  and  Plainfield  Academy.  Married,  1837,  Sept  5,  Mary 
Clark,  daughter  of  Eleazer  and  Mary  (Fisher)  Partridge,  of  Franklin,  Mass. 
Seven  children,  of  whom  the  two  sons  are  Revs.  George  Gardner,  of 
Wellesley,  Mass.,  and  William  Hamilton,  of  Poquonnock,  Conn.  Died  of 
kidney  disease,  1876,  June  13,  aged  63  years,  7  months,  and  13  days. 

Richardson,  Merrill,  d.d.,  son  of  Heman  and  Mary  (Parker)  Rich- 
ardson, was  born  in  Holden,  Mass.,  181 1,  Oct.  4.  Leicester  Academy. 
Graduated,  Middlebury  College,  1835.  Taught  the  academy  in  Middle- 
bury  two  years,  and  was  two  years  in  Yale  Theological  Seminary,  in  class 
oi  1839.  Ordained,  Terryville  (in  Plymouth),  Conn.,  1841,  Oct.  27 ;  dis- 
missed, 1846,  July  I.  Acting  pastor,  Durham,  Conn.,  1847,  January,  to 
1^49*  January.  Reinstalled,  Terryville,  1849,  May  16;  dismissed,  1858, 
Jan.  18.  Installed,  Salem  Street  Church,  Worcester,  Mass.,  1858,  Jan.  26 ; 
dismissed,  1870,  Sept.  22.  Installed,  New  England  Church,  New  York 
City,  1870,  Nov.  16 ;  dismissed,  1872,  May  14.  Installed,  Milford,  Mass., 
^^^73^  Jw^^e  12,  and  died  in  office.  Secretary  of  Connecticut  School  Board, 
1847-8.  Middlebury  College  gave  the  honorary  D.  D.,  1871.  Married,  ist, 
1 84 1,  Emily,  daughter  of  Dea.  Ira  and  Martha  E.  (Hemenway)  Allen,  who 
died  1844,  June  12  ;  2d,  1845,  Jan.  i,  Eunice  A.,  daughter  of  Eli  Terry,  of 
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Terryville.  Four  children.  Died  of  Bright's  disease,  1876,  Dec.  12,  aged 
65  years,  2  months,  and  8  days. 

Riddel,  Samuel  Hopkins,  son  of  Rev.  William  and  Lucy  (Hopkins) 
Riddel,  was  born  in  Bristol,  Me.,  1800,  Jan.  2.  Graduated,  Yale  CoUq;e, 
1823,  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1826.  Ordained,  Glastenbory, 
Conn.,  1827,  June  27 ;  dismissed,  1837,  February.  Editor  Connectieut 
Evangelical  Magazine,  1834-5,  and  agent  American  Education  Society) 
1836-8.  Editor  Hartford  Congregationalisty  1839-40.  Secretary  Ameri- 
can Education  Society,  1842-50,  and  editor  Quarterly  Register,  1842-3. 
Editor  Puritan  Recorder^  1853-60.  Installed,  Tamworth,  N.  H.,  1860^ 
Aug.  15  ;  dismissed,  1871,  July  12.  Without  charge,  Tamworth  and  Bos- 
ton, till  death.  Married,  ist,  1827,  July  12,  Harriet  Angeline,  daughter  of 
Joel  and  Hannah  (Fitch)  Ray.  She  died,  leaving  two  daughters,  1856^ 
March  15 ;  and  he  married,  2d,  1862,  Oct.  7,  Mrs.  Mary  C,  daughter  of 
Barnard  and  Betsey  (Cummings)  Douglass,  of  Conway,  N.  H.,  and  widow 
of  Jonathan  Edwards,  of  Fryeburg,  Me.  She  died  1866,  Jan.  28.  Died 
of  pneumonia,  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  1876,  June  i,  aged  76  years,  4  months, 
and  30  days. 

Rogers,  Andrew  Jackson,  son  of  Henry  and  Harriet  (Greenleaf) 
Rogers,  was  born  in  Medford,  Mass.,  1834,  Nov.  10.  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover.  Graduated,  Brown  University,  1868,  and  Andover  Theologic^ 
Seminary,  1871.  Ordained,  Pavilion  Church,  Biddeford,  Me.,  1873,  J'^y 
10;  dismissed,  1875,  Jan.  20.  Acting  pastor,  Underbill,  Vt.,  1875-6. 
Married,  1873,  Jan.  16,  Gertrude  J ,  daughter  of  Horace  W.  and  Harriet 
N.  Barrett,  of  Winooski,  Vt.  One  daughter.  Died  of  heart  disease  at 
Winooski,  1876,  May  6,  aged  41  years,  5  months,  and  26  days. 

Rogers,  John,  son  of  Rev.  John  and  Emily  (Armat)  Rogers,  was  bom 
in  Macclesfield,  Eng.,  1831,  Nov.  13.  Graduated,  Rochdale  College. 
Ordained,  1861,  June  10,  at  London,  Ont.,  at  Methodist  New  Connection 
Conference,  and  was  stationed  at  Montreal  and  at  West  Brome,  P.  Q. 
Installed,  1864,  September,  over  the  Congregational  Church,  Stanstead, 
P.  Q. ;  dismissed,  1873,  May  7.  Acting  pastor,  also,  at  Derby,  Vt-,  from 
1868;  Hartford,  Vt.,  1873,  September,  to  1874;  Wells  River,  Vt,  1875, 
January  to  December;  Swanton,  Vt,  1875,  December.  Married,  1861, 
Sept.  10,  Eleanor  Hall,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  (Ewart)  Wright, 
of  Montreal.  They  had  five  children.  Died  at  Swanton,  Vt,  of  typhoid 
pneumonia,  1876,  Feb.  20,  aged  44  years,  3  months,  and  7  days. 

Smith,  Andrew  Jackson,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Marjorie  (Toothaker) 
Smith,  was  born  in  Swan's  Island,  Me.,  1836,  Sept  10.  Preparatory  study 
with  Rev.  J.  E.  Adams,  Boothbay.  Graduated,  Bowdoin  College,  1859, 
and  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  1863.  Ordained,  Rockport,  Me.,  1866^ 
Nov.  7  ;  dismissed,  1868,  July  27.  Acting  pastor,  Boothbay,  First  Church, 
1868,  August,  to  1872,  May;  Waterford,  1872,  July,  until  installed  col- 
league pastor,  1873,  Sept  11,  and  so  remained  till  death.  Married,  1866, 
Aug.  29,  Clementine,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Jane  G.  (Reed)  Lancaster, 
of  New  Sharon,  Me.  Died  of  consumption,  1876,  Nov.  16,  aged  40  years, 
2  months,  and  6  days. 
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Smith,  Edward  Parmelee,  son  of  Noah  and  Laura  (Parmelee)  Smith, 
was  bom  in  South  Britain,  Conn.,  1827,  June  3.  Preparatory  studies  at 
Thetfbrd,  Vt,  and  entered  Dartmouth  College,  1845,  but  graduated,  Yale 
College,  1849;  ^^o  years  in  each.  Teacher,  Mobile,  Ala.,  1849-52.  Yale 
Theological  Seminary,  1852-3;  Union  Theological  Seminary,  1853-4;  and 
graduated.  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1855.  Ordained,  Pepperell, 
Mass.,  1856,  June  11;  dismissed,  1864,  Dec.  7.  Also,  Agent  Christian 
Commission,  1862-3  ;  Superintendent  Western  Department,  same,  at 
Nashville,  Tenn  ,  1863-5  »  and  Field  Secretary  in  the  East,  1865-6.  Dis- 
trict and  Field  Secretary  American  Missionary  Association,  1867  ;  Indian 
Agent  in  Minnesota,  1870,  and  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  1873.  Elected  President  Howard  University,  1875.  Sailed 
for  Africa,  on  a  tour  of  exploration,  for  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion, .1876.  He  published  "  Incidents,  etc.,  of  United  States  Christian 
Commission."  Married,  1856,  June  3,  Hannah  Cleveland,  daughter  of 
Levi  and  Ann  (Ayers)  Bush,  of  Westfield,  Mass.  Two  children.  Died 
of  African  fever,  on  board  steamship  "  Ambrig,"  near  Fernando  Po,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  1876,  June  15,  aged  49  years  and  12  days. 

Stearns,  William  Augustus,  d.  d.,  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  and  Abigail 
(French)  Steams,  was  born  in  Bedford,  Mass.,  1805,  March  17.  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover.  Graduated,  Harvard  College,  1827,  and  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  1831.  Ordained,  Prospect  Street  Church,  Cam- 
bridgeport,  Mass.,  1831,  Dec.  14,  and  preached  his  farewell  sermon,  1854, 
Dec.  10.  Inaugurated  as  President  of  Amherst  College,  1854,  Nov.  22, 
and  died  in  office.  He  was  pastor,  president,  and  Professor  of  Moral  and 
Christian  Science  in  Amherst  College  ;  Trustee  of  the  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  and  of  Phillips  Academy  from  1856  ;  President  of  the  Massa- 
chtisetts  Home  Missionary  Society  from  1859  ;  a  corporate  member  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  from  1863  ;  and 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  with  many  other  offices 
3f  trust  which  he  held  at  different  times  in  connection  with  religious  socie- 
ties and  boards  of  education.  The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  by 
Harvard  College,  1853,  of  LL,  D.  by  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  1862. 
His  published  works  are  (i)  *'  Life  and  Select  Discourses  of  Rev.  Samuel 
H.  Steams."  (2)  "  Infant  Church  Membership ;  or,  The  Relation  of  Bap- 
tized Children  to  the  Church."  (3)  "Adjutant  Stearns."  (4)  "American 
Congregationalism."  (5)  "Address  at  the  Opening  of  Walker  Hall." 
[6)  "  Discourse  Commemorative  of  Rev.  Joseph  Vaill,  d.  d."  (7)  **  Ser- 
non  before  the  Pastoral  Association  of  Massachusetts."  (8)  ^*  Sermon 
>n  Military  Institutions."  (9)  "  Sermon  at  the  Dedication  of  the  New 
Meeting- House,"  Cambridge,  1852.  (10)  "Sermon in  Commemoration  of 
Daniel  Webster."  (i  i)  "  Sermon  on  Fast  Day,  1854,  upon  Slavery  in  Its 
Present  Aspects,"  etc.  (12)  "  Sermon  on  Educated  Manhood,"  1857. 
[13)  "Sermon  at  the  Funeral  of  Mrs.  Sykes,"  Bedford.  (14)  "Sermon 
»n  the  National  Fast  Day,"  1861.  (15)  '*  Sermon,  Ordination  of  Rev. 
.  F.  Stearns,"  1835.  (16)  *'  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  President  Taylor," 
850.     (17)  "  Report  of  Directors  of  the  American  Education  Society," 
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1857.  (18)  "  Election  Sermon,  Boston,  January,  1864,"  with  various  arti- 
cles in  the  Bib,  Sacra ^  Congregational  Quarterly^  and  other  periodicals 
pamphlets,  and  newspapers.  Married,  ist,  1832,  Jan.  10,  Rebecca  Alden, 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Abigail  (Drew)  Frazar,  of  Duxbury,  Mass.  She 
died  at  Amherst,  1855,  July  19,  leaving  six  children  ;  and  he  married,  2d, 
at  Providence,  R.  I.,  1857,  Aug.  25,  Olive  Coit,  daughter  of  Solomon  and 
Lydia  (Morgan)  Gilbert.  He  died  at  Amherst,  1876^  June  8,  of  paralysis 
of  the  heart,  aged  71  years,  2  months,  and  12  days. 

Taylor,  Chauncey,  son  of  Dea.  Nehemiah  and  Lydia  (Streeter)  Tay- 
lor, was  born  in  Williamstown,  Vt,  1805,  Feb.  17.  Academic  study  at 
Hinesburgh,  Vt.  Graduated,  University  of  Vermont,  1831,  and  studied 
theology  with  Rev.  Ira  Ingraham,  of  Brandon.  Ordained,  Chittenden,  Vt^ 
1835,  Jan.  21  ;  dismissed,  1837,  November.  One  year  on  James  Island, 
near  Charleston,  S.  C,  from  1838,  January.  Acting  pastor,  Chittenden, 
1839,  May,  to  1841.  Without  charge,  Winooski  and  Milton,  Vt,  1841-3. 
Acting  pastor,  Alburgh,  Vt.,  1843-6,  May.  Reinstalled,  Chittenden, 
1846,  Dec.  I  ;  dismissed,  1854,  August.  Acting  pastor,  Langdon,  N.  H., 
1854,  September,  to  1856,  March.  Home  missionary,  Algona,  Kossuth 
County,  Iowa,  from  1856,  April.     Gathered  a  church  in  1858,  and  installed, 

1867,  Sept.  8 ;  dismissed,  1873,  July  2.  Without  charge  till  death.  Mar- 
ried, 1st,  1833,  Dec.  17,  Harriet  Cynthia,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Doak, 
of  Buriington,  Vt,  who  died,  1857,  Oct.  12.  Five  children.  He  married, 
2d,  i860,  Sept.  12,  in  Cincinnati,  Mrs.  Marian  (Talbot),  widow  of  Lewis 
France,  of  Washington.     Died,  1876,  Feb.  29,  aged  71  years  and  12  days. 

Thomson,  John,  son  of  Samuel  and  Lilias  Thomson,  was  bom  in 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  1838,  April  13.  High  School  in  Ann  Harbor,  Mich. 
Graduated,  Michigan  University,  1865,  and  Union  Theological  Seminary, 

1868.  Ordained  evangelist  in  Swampscott,  Mass.,  1869,  Sept.  22.  Act- 
ing pastor  there,  1869-70,  and  at  South  Abington,  1870,  March  i,  till 
death.  Married,  1869,  Sept  28,  Maria  Georgiana,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Archibald  and  Maria  G.  (Blake)  Burgess,  of  Hancock,  N.  H.  Died, 
1876,  Oct.  31,  of  typhoid  fever,  aged  38  years,  6  months,  and  16  days. 

Titus,  Eugene  Henry,  son  of  Alden  Wheeler  and  Emmeline  (Brown) 
Titus,  was  born  in  Stockbridge,  Vt.,  1834,  Nov.  16.  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover.  One  year  in  Harvard  College,  but  graduated,  Williams  College, 
1862,  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1865.  Ordained,  Dane  Street 
Church,  Beverly,  1866,  Feb.  15  ;  dismissed,  1867,  Jan.  16.  Installed,  Bethel, 
Me.,  1869,  June  i  ;  dismissed,  1870,  Dec.  6.  Installed,  Farmington,  N.  H., 
1873,  April  29,  but  his  health  soon  failing,  he  left,  although  not  formally 
dismissed  until  1876,  March  8.  Without  charge,  Georgetown,  Mass., 
till  death.  Married,  1865,  Dec.  27,  Lucy,  daughter  of  George  Washington 
and  Charlotte  (SpofFord)  Chaplin.  Died  of  paralysis,  resulting  from  dys- 
pepsia and  nervous  prostration,  1876,  July  21,  aged  41  years,  8  months,  and 
5  days. 

Underwood,  Joseph,  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Fassett)  Underwood, 
was  born  in  Bradford,  Vt.,  1796,  Oct.  2.  Kimball  Union  Academy, 
1817-20,  and  Chesterfield  Academy,  1821.    Graduated,  Bangor  Theologi- 
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cal  Seminary,  1824.  Ordained,  New  Sharon,  Me.,  1826,  March  7 ;  dis- 
missed, 1831,  Nov.  16.  Also  acting  pastor,  Industry,  1827-30.  Acting 
pastor,  Augusta,  North,  1832,  February,  to  1833.  Installed,  Williams-* 
burg,  Me.,  1833,  Oct.  16;  dismissed,  1835,  Aug  5.  Also  acting  pastor, 
Sebec,  1833-5.  Home  missionary  in  Foxcroft  and  Dover,  Atkinson,  Milo, 
and  Bradford,  1835-7.  Re-installed,  New  Sharon,  1837,  Feb.  22;  dis- 
missed, 1839,  Sept.  3.  Installed,  Millport,  Veteran,  N.  Y.,  1841,  Feb.  28  ; 
dismissed,  1843.  Acting  pastor.  Hard  wick,  Vt.,  1844,  and  installed  there 
1846,  Dec.  9;  dismissed,  1858,  Feb.  2.  Acting  pastor,  Burke,  Vt., 
1858-9 ;  Bamet,  Vt,  i860,  January,  to  1866,  June  ;  Burke,  1870-2.  With- 
out charge,  Hardwick,  till  death.  Represented  Hardwick  in  legislature, 
1856,  1868-9.  Married,  1825,  Feb.  17,  Lucy  Warner  Trull,  of  West  more- 
land,  N.  H.  Four  sons.  Died,  1876,  July  27,  of  softening  of  the  brain, 
aged  79  years,  9  months,  and  25  days. 

Vernon,  Thomas,  m.  d.,  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Almy  (Ellery) 
Vernon,  was  bom  in  Newport,  R.  1 ,  1797,  Dec.  20.  Preparatory  study  at 
Newport.  Graduated,  Brown  University,  1816.  Studied  law  for  a  time  in 
New  York,  and  then  theology.  Ordained,  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  1826,  Sept.  1 1 ; 
dismissed,  1837.  Failure  of  voice  compelled  him  to  teach  for  two  or  three 
years.  Acting  pastor,  Kingston,  R.  I.,  1839-48.  Then  studied  medicine 
in  Philadelphia,  and  took  a  degree  in  1852.  Practised  medicine  in  Provi- 
dence, 1852-6,  and  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  1856-69.  In  North  Carolina  one 
year,  and  after,  in  Providence,  till  death.  Trustee  of  Brown  University, 
1844-60.  Married,  1831,  May  24,  Adelaide  Augusta,  daughter  of  John 
and  Nancy  (Hichborn)  Winthrop,  of  Boston,  who,  with  three  of  their  .s-ix 
children,  survives  him.  Died  1876,  May  9,  of  pneumonia,  aged  78  years, 
4  months,  and  20  days. 

Warner,  Aaron,  d.  d.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Jerusha  (Edwards)  Warner, 
was  born  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  1794,  Oct.  20.  Graduated,  Williams 
College,  181 5,  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1819.  City  missionary, 
etc.,  Charleston,  S.  C,  1819-22,  and  part  of  the  time  acting  pastor  of  the 
Circular  Church  there.  Ordained,  1823,  Sept.  25,  at  Salem,  Mass.,  as 
evangelist  Installed,  2d  Church  in  Medford,  1824,  Sept  i ;  dismissed, 
1832,  Oct  10.  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric,  Gilmanton  Theological 
Seminary,  1835,  Feb.  18,  to  1843,  November.  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 
Oratory  and  English  Literature,  Amherst  College,  1844,  January,  to  1853, 
November.  Without  charge,  Amherst,  till  death.  Received  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.  D.  from  Amherst  College,  i860.  Corporate  Member  of 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  from  1838. 
Married,  ist,  Mrs.  Mary  (Atwood)  Hardy,  daughter  of  Moses  and  Mary 
(Tenney)  Atwood,  of  Haverhill,  Mass.  She  died  at  St  Augustine,  Fla., 
1834,  June  12,  and  he  married,  2d,  Anne  Greeley,  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Nancy  (Greeley)  Bums,  of  Gilmanton,  who  died  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  1865, 
July  8.  Three  children.  Died,  Amherst,  Mass.,  1876,  May  14,  of  paraly- 
sis of  the  heart,  aged  81  years,  6  months,  and  25  days. 

Whipple,  George,  d.  d.,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Susannah  (Hall)  Whip- 
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pie,  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1805,  June  4.  He  studied  for  some  time 
in  the  Oneida  Institute;  one  year  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  1833; 
and  graduated  Oberlin,  Theological  Department,  1836.  Ordained  evan- 
gelist, 1836.  Principal  Oberlin  Preparatory  Department,  1836-S,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  1838-47.  Secretary  America  Missionary  Associa- 
tion, with  office  in  New  York,  1846,  till  death.  Dartmouth  College  gave 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.,  1876.  He  married  Mrs.  Alice  (Web- 
ster), widow  of  Prof.  Jarvis  Gregg,  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  a  daughter  of  Hon. 
Ezekiel  Webster,  of  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  who  died  1876,  Nov,  6.  Died  in 
Brooklyn,  of  sunstroke  and  overwork,  1876,  Oct  6,  aged  71  years,  4  months, 
and  2  days. 

Wilcox,  John,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Fanny  (Mann)  Wilcox,  was  bom 
in  Killingworth,  Conn.,  1814,  March  21.  His  preparatory,  collegiate,  and 
theological  studies  were  all  in  Western  Reserve  College.  In  the  latter 
departments  he  graduated,  1841  and  1844.  Bible  agent,  Western  Reserve, 
Ohio,  two  years.  Acting  pastor,  Green,  Ohio,  1845-6 ;  Southington,  Ohio, 
1846-8;  Hartford  and  Maysville,  Wis.,  1850,  October,  to  1851;  Marquette 
County,  Wis.,  having  stations  at  Westfield,  Packwaukee,  Moundville,  and 
another,  1851,  October,  to  1858.  Ordained  at  Stockbridge,  Wis.,  1852, 
July  i;  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa,  1858-9.  Without  charge^  Rockford,  IlL,  1860-6. 
Married,  1845,  Sept.  24.  Sarah  Pamelia,  daughter  of  Evan  and  Lucina 
(Bacon)  Spencer,  of  New  Hartford,  Conn.,  who  died  in  Packwaukee,  1867, 
June  5.  Two  children.  Died  in  Twinsburg,  Ohio,  of  inflammation  of  kid- 
neys, 1876,  April  12,  aged  62  years  and  21  days. 

Williams,  Thomas,  son  of  Joseph  and  Lucy  (Witter)  Williams,  was 
born  in  Pomfret,  Conn.,  1779,  Nov.  5.  Entered  Williams  College,  1795, 
but  went  to  New  Haven,  1798,  and  graduated  Yale  College,  1800.  Studied 
theology  with  Dr.  Emmons  six  weeks,  in  1804.  Teacher  in  Beverly,  Mass., 
Woodstock  and  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  Boston,  1800-3.  Ordained  evangel- 
ist, at  Killingly,  Conn.,  1804,  May  16.  Home  missionary  in  New  York, 
1803-5.  Preached  in  Branford,  Conn.,  1806,  May  to  September.  Acting 
pastor  of  Pacific  Church,  Providence,  R.  I.,  1807,  January,  to  1816,  ApriL 
Installed,  Foxborough,  Mass.,  1816,  Nov.  6;  dismissed,  1821,  November, 
but  previously  had  become  again  acting  pastor  of  his  former  charge  in 
Providence,  1821,  July,  to  1823,  August.  Installed,  Atdeborough,  Mass., 
1824,  Sept.  29 ;  dismissed  (by  mutual  consent,  without  council).  1827,  Dec 
II,  and  became  acting  pastor  of  a  union  church  in  Hebronville,  same 
town,  and  remained  till  1830,  April.  Missionary  service  in  Providence 
and  vicinity,  1830-34.  Acting  pastor,  Barrington,  R.  I.,  1835,  May,  to 
1838,  March.  Without  charge.  Providence,  from  1838,  autumn,  but  labor- 
ing widely  as  opportunity  offered.  Not  less  than  2,200  preaching  services 
from  1840,  April,  to  1868,  November.  Resided  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  1839- 
40,  and  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  1840-3,  returning  in  September  to  Provi- 
dence, and  there  continued  till  death.  Brown  University  conferred  the 
honorary  degree  of  A.  M.,  1814.  He  published  (i)  "Sermons  on  Impor- 
tant Subjects."  Hartford,  1810;  pp.  231.  (2)  "A  Discourse  on  National 
Thanksgiving  for  Peace."    Providence,  1816.    (3)  "Ordination  Sermon 
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of  Rev.  Emerson  Paine,  in  Middleboro',  Mass.,  1816,  Feb.  14."  (4)  **  A 
Discourse  at  a  Public  Meeting  of  the  Singers  in  the  North  Parish,  Wren- 
tham,  1817,  May  15."  (5)  "  Sermon  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Meeting- 
Hottse  in  Foxboro*,  1823,  Jan.  i."  (6)  "  Psalmody :  A  Sermon  on  Lord's 
Day,  2d  March,  1823,  in  the  Pacifick  Congregational  Meeting-House." 
(7)  An  Explicit  Avowal  of  Nothingarianism."  In  a  sermon  by  Demens 
Egoroet  (8)  "  Sermons."  Providence,  1823 ;  pp.  204.  (9)  *'  The  Greatest 
Sermon  that  ever  was  preached."  By  Demens  Egomet.  (A  second  edition 
of  "  7.")  (10)  **  Little  Sermons  on  Great  Subjects."  Providence,  1826 ;  pp. 
72.  (11)  *' Sermons."  Providence,  1832  ;  pp.  352.  (12)  "A  Sermon  on 
the  Conclusion  of  the  Second  Century  from  the  Settlement  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations."  1837.  (13)  "The  Domestic 
Chaplain."  Hartford,  1839;  PP-  ^S^-  (U)  "The  Mercy  of  God:  A  Cen- 
tennial Sermon  on  the  Revival  of  Religion,  A.  D.  1740."  Inscribed  to  the 
memory  of  the  Rev.  Nathan  Strong,  D. D.,  1840.  (15)  ** Jehovah;  or, 
Uni-Trini-tarianism."  A  sermon,  1847.  (16)  '*  A  Discourse  on  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Great  Day  of  God  Almighty."  1849.  (17)  "The  Official  Char- 
acter of  Rev.  Nathanael  Emmons,  d.  D.,  Taught  and  Shown  in  a  Sermon 
on  His  Life  and  Death."  Boston,  1840.  (18)  ^'  A  Discourse  on  the  Life 
and  Death  of  Oliver  Shaw."  Boston,  1851.  (19)  "  A  Discourse  on  Ordi- 
nances of  Divine  Appointment."  Providence,  1855.  (20)  "A  Discourse 
on  the  Conduct  of  God  in  the  Death  of  Great  Men."  Occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Daniel  Webster.  1 858.  (21)  "A  Sermon  on  the  Perfection  of  God 
in  the  Imperfection  of  His  People."  1858.  (22)  '*  A  Sermon  on  the  Sal- 
vation of  Sinners."  1858.  (23)  **  A  Sermon  on  the  Choice  of  Moses."  1858. 
(24)  "  Providence  Preacher :  A  Series  of  Sermons  and  Other  Instructions 
in  Monthly  Numbers."  1859.  This  list  is  probably  incomplete,  and  sev- 
eral editions  were  issued  of  some  of  these  publications.  He  married,  181 2, 
May  20,  Ruth,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Ruth  (Jewett)  Hale,  of  Newbury, 
Mass.  She  died  at  Providence,  1867,  March  7.  They  had  seven  children. 
He  died  of  old  age,  1876,  Sept.  29,  aged  96  years,  10  months,  and  24  days. 
Since  the  death  of  Timothy  Bishop,  of  New  Haven,  1873,  March  6,  he  had 
been  the  senior  surviving  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  he  was  the  last 
living  graduate  of  an  American  college  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Woodbury,  Samuel,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  (Pearson)  Woodbury, 
was  born  in  Groton,  N.  H.,  1794,  May  29.  Graduated,  Auburn  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  1826.  Ordained,  1841,  April.  Acting  pastor,  Freetown, 
Mass.,  1848-52.  Without  charge  there  1852-9.  Acting  pastor,  Chilton- 
ville,  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  1859-65.  Without  charge  there  1865-9;  Free- 
town, 1869-72,  and  in  Natick,  1872,  till  death.  Died  unmarried,  of  old 
age,  1876,  Nov.  17,  aged  82  years,  5  months,  and  19  days. 

SUMMARIES. 

Whole  Number,  —  68  ;  in  1875  it  was  63. 

Nativity.  —  Connecticut,  11 ;  England,  2  ;  Indiana,  i ;  Maine,  4;  Massa- 
chusetts, 26 ;  New  Hampshire,  8  ;  New  York,  3 ;  Ohio,  3 ;  Rhode  Island, 
2  ;  Scotland,  i ;  Vermont,  7 ;  New  England,  58. 
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Place  of  Decease,  —  African  Coast,  i ;  Connecticut,  5;  Dakota,  i ;  Dela- 
ware, I ;  Florida,  i  ;  Georgia,  i  ;  Illinois,  i ;  India,  i;  Iowa,  6;  Maine,  3; 
Massachusetts,  19;  Michigan,  4;  New  Hampshire,  2;  New  Jersey,  i  ; 
New  York,  7  ;  Ohio,  3 ;  Pennsylvania,  i  ;  Rhode  Island,  2  ;  Vermont,  6 ; 
Wisconsin,  2  ;  New  England,  37. 

College,  —  Amherst,  9 ;  Howdoin,  3  ;  Brown,  3 ;  Dartmouth,  7  ;  Hamil- 
ton, I  ;  Harvard,  i  ;  Indiana  Uv.,  i  ;  London  Uv.,  i ;  Michigan  Uv.,  i ; 
Middlebury,  2  ;  Oberlin,  2  ;  Rochdale,  i ;  Union,  2 ;  Vermont  Uv.,  3  ; 
Western  Reserve,  i  ;  Williams,  8;  Yale,  10;  Not  graduates,  12. 

Seminary,  —  Andover,  22  ;  Auburn,  2  ;  Bangor,  4 ;  Gilmanton,  i ;  Hart- 
ford, 2  ;  Oberlin,  i ;  Princeton,  6 ;  Union,  2  ;  Western  Reserve,  2  ;  Yale,  6 ; 
Other,  2  ;  Private,  18. 

Employment.  —  Pastors,  7;  Acting  pastors,  17;  Without  charge,  32; 
Missionaries,  3 ;  Physicians,  3 ;  Evangelist,  i  ;  Secretary,  i ;  Collie 
President,  i  ;  Other,  3. 

Age,  —  Average,  66  years,  5  months,  and  26  days.  In  1875  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 
years,  8  months,  and  1 1  days.  96  years,  i  ;  80  to  90  years,  1 1 ;  70  to  80 
years,  24 ;  60  to  70  years,  15;  50  to  60  years,  5  ;  40  to  50  years,  7  ;  30  to 
40  years,  4;  29  years,  i.  The  average  term  of  ministerial  service  from 
ordination  to  death  was  35  years,  8  months,  and  I4da3rs. 

Disease.  —  Abscess  of  Liver,  i  ;  Accident,  i  ;  African  Fever,  i ;  Angina 
Pectoris,  I ;  Apoplexy,  2  ;  Bilious  Fever,  i ;  Bright's  Disease,  3 ;  Cancer,  i  ; 
Carbuncle,  i ;  Chronic  Enteritis,  i  ;  Congestion  of  Lungs,  i ;  Congestive 
Chills,  I  ;  Consumption,  6 ;  Debility,  i ;  Erysipelas,  i  ;  Heart  Disease,  4  ; 
Inflammation  of  Bladder,  2  ;  Inflammation  of  Bowels,  i  ;  Inflammation  of 
Kidneys,  2 ;  Leucocythaemia,  i  ;  Old  Age,  9 ;  Paralysis,  9 ;  Pneumonia,  10 ; 
Softening  of  Brain,  i  ;  Stomach  Debility,  i ;  Sunstroke  and  overwork,  i  ; 
Tumor,  i  ;  Typhoid  Fever,  i ;  Unknown,  2. 

TABULAR  VIEW. 


Year. 

Whole 

No.  of 

deaths. 

Avenge  age. 

ATermge  length  of  Mrrice. 

1875. 
1876. 

63 
68 

62  years,  8  months,  1 1  days. 
66      "      5      "        26    " 

31  years,  7  months,  7  days. 
35     "     8      "      14     " 

13" 

64      "      8      "          0    ** 

33     •*     8      "      23     " 

Ha  A.  lx» 
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CONGREGATIONAL  NECROLOGY. 

[Note.  — In  the  Jaly  number  the  vital  statistics  of  all  deceased  ministers  are 
given  in  detail,  hence  in  this  necrological  department,  in  the  case  of  ministers, 
some  statistics  are  designedly  omitted.] 

Rev.  Moses  McLellan  Colburn  died  at  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  Jan. 
26,  1876,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  last  sermon, 
preached  only  ten  days  before  his  death,  made  a  very  profound 
impression  on  his  church.  It  was  from  that  pertinent  inquiry  in 
Isaiah  v.  4 :  "  What  could  have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard  that 
I  have  not  done  in  it  ?  " 

He  was  bom  at  Fair  Haven,  Vt ,  Sept.  17,  18 19.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Burr  Academy,  Manchester,  Vt.,  the  University  of  Vermont 
at  Burlington,  and  hi  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

His  ministry  was  spent  in  Congregational  churches  at  New  Bed- 
ford and  South  Dedham,  Mass.,  Waukegan,  111.,  and  St  Joseph, 
Mich.  The  quarter  of  a  century  which  he  spent  in  these  churches 
comprised  years  of  earnest  and  successful  labor.  Additions  were 
made  to  the  churches  under  his  care  with  steady,  frequent,  and  en- 
couraging regularity,  rather  than  in  large  numbers  at  distant  times. 

A  few  nights  before  his  death  occurred,  he  with  great  difficulty 
arose  about  midnight,  and  kneeling  down  prayed  for  the  outpouring 
of  God's  spirit  on  his  church.  The  intensity  of  his  desire  was  too 
much  for  his  bodily  weakness.  He  frequently  paused  to  gather 
strength  to  urge  this  his  last  audible  prayer. 

Mr.  Colburn  was  a  plain,  unostentatious  man,  true  and  kind  in  all 
the  relations  of  life,  a  ripe  scholar,  a  conscientious  student,  and  in 
consequence  an  instructive  preacher.  He  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  cause  of  education,  hence  his  services  were  sought  and  given 
on  various  educational  boards.  He  was  authority  in  history,  and  had 
few  equals  in  this  State  [Mich.]  as  a  linguist,  reading  French  and 
Hebrew  with  ease,  and  Latin,  Greek,  and  German  with  great  fluency. 
His  quickness  of  apprehension  and  of  acquirement  was  remarkable. 
His  range  of  reading  was  broad,  his  knowledge  accurate  and  ready 
for  use ;  his  devotion  to  his  profession  ardent  and  entire,     a.  s.  k. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Hatch  (Tilden)  Perkins,  wife  of  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Perkins,  of  Hanover,  and  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  and  the  late  Mrs. 
Hannah  (Hatch)  Tilden,  died  in  East  Marshfield,  Mass.,  Sunday 
evening,  Dec.  3,  1876. 

A  little  more  than  five  weeks  before,  Oct.  25,  1876,  she  was  mar- 
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ried,  in  the  same  room  in  her  father's  house  from  which  she  passed 
into  the  heavens.  No  one  from  her  wide  circle  of  friends,  as  ihey 
came  together  to  greet  her  on  that  bright  October  morning,  could 

ft 

have  thought  that  joy  was  so  soon  to  give  way  to  sorrow,  though 
admonished  by  the  hectic  flush  on  the  otherwise  pale  face.  But 
disease  had  made  deeper  inroads  than  we  knew,  and  notwithstanding 
all  that  medical  skill  could  do,  she  failed  rapidly. 

Mrs.  Perkins  was  born  in  East  Marshfield,  April  14,  1853.  The 
most  of  her  life,  except  her  school-days  at  Wheaton  Seminary,  Nor- 
ton, was  passed  under  her  father's  roof.  She  was  converted  at  an 
early  age  "and  soon  after  confessed  her  faith  in  Christ.  Naturally  of 
an  ardent  temperament,  she  was  not  found  wanting  in  zeal  for  the 
Master. 

When  she  became  convinced  that  nothing  more  could  be  done  for 
her,  it  required  something  of  a  struggle  to  relinquish  all  her  newly 
laid  plans  at  so  early  an  age.  But  her  long-cherished  desire  to  have 
no  will  but  Christ's  at  length  prevailed,  and  the  last  scene  was  one 
of  triumph.  w.  h.  c 

Mrs.  Emily  Porter  (Pitkin)  Whiton,  widow  of  the  late  Rev. 
Samuel  J.  Whiton,  died  at  Kellogg,  Iowa,  July  i,  1876.  She  was 
bom  at  Delevan,  Wis.,  Oct.  6,  1846,  and  was  the  only  child  of  Rev. 
Frederic  H.  Pitkin  (who  died  at  Delevan,  April  27,  1847)  and 
Catharine  A.  (Porter)  Pitkin,  home  missionaries  at  the  early  settle- 
ment of  that  place.  Her  early  life  was  spent  in  Illinois,  in  the 
family  of  her  ever  kind  and  tender  step-father,  Rev.  Addison 
Lyman,  now  of  Kellogg,  lo.  Her  education  was  the  best  that 
could  be  obtained  where  they  resided,  but  her  active  mind  needed 
no  incentive  to  study.  The  pursuit  of  knowledge  was  a  pleasure  to 
her.  Her  excellent  mother,  a  graduate  of  Mt.  Holyoke,  in  the  class 
of  1844,  early  instilled  in  the  mind  of  her  child  the  noble  principles 
taught  by  Mary  Lyon,  and  ever  fresh  in  her  own  rich  experience. 
In  a  large  family  of  brothers  and  sisters,  Emily  was  the  guiding  star, 
and  her  influence  was  ever  salutary  and  elevating. 

When  very  young,  her  mind  seemed  deeply  imbued  with  religious 
sentiment.  The  Bible  was  to  her  the  best  of  books,  and  the  songs 
of  Zion  the  sweetest  music,  but  she  did  not  make  a  public  profession 
of  her  faith  in  Christ  till  1858.  In  later  years,  when  father,  mother, 
and  nine  children  sat  together  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  partakers 
of  like  precious  faith,  her  joy  and  gratitude  were  unbounded. 

It  had  been  with  her  a  long-cherished  purpose  to  find  a  field  of 
usefulness  where  she  could  labor  more  entirely  in  the  vineyard  of 
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the  Master;  and  as  the  wife  of  one  of  Christ's  ministers,  she 
thought  her  desire  was  granted.  She  was  married  to  Rev.  S.  J. 
Whiton,  laboring  then  in  Iowa,  June  9,  1869,  but  by  the  failure  of 
hb  health  she  was  called  to  minister  to  his  necessities  during  months 
of  suffering  from  a  pulmonary  disease,  and  to  find  herself  a  widow 
within  the  first  year  of  her  married  life.  She  lingered  with  his  parents 
near  his  grave  one  year,  in  accordance  with  a  promise  given  him 
before  his  death,  then  willingly  returned  to  the  dear  home  circle, 
cheerfully  to  take  up  the  broken  thread  of  her  life-work,  to  do  or  to 
bear  all  the  Master's  will.  Her  rare  self-forge tfulness  and  kindly 
ministries  seemed  newly  blended  with  a  chastened  and  refined  spirit. 
When  the  disease  that  terminated  her  husband's  mortal  life  seemed 
fastened  upon  her,  a  friend  asked  her  to  "  have  faith  to  be  healed. " 
She  replied,  "  I  have  prayed  that  my  sickness  might  be  short,  and  I 
think  my  prayer  will  be  granted.  I  have  faith  that  my  Heavenly 
Father  knows  what  is  best,  and  He  will  restore  my  health  if  He  has 
need  of  me  here.  Life  seems  sweet,  and  I  would  willingly  live  on, 
but  heaven  is  sweeter  still."  Her  attachment  to  friends  was  warm 
and  unchanging ;  her  love  of  flowers  was  so  g^eat  that  she  liked  to 
have  her  room  full  of  them.  Gradually  she  went  down,  surrounded 
by  her  friends,  waiting  patiently  and  trustfully  mid  much  mortal 
suffering,  till  One  came  "  whose  form  was  like  the  Son  of  God,'*  and 
she  entered  into  everlasting  rest  R.  p    b. 

Miss  Lucy  Angela  Woodcock  died  in  Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  3, 
1876.  She  was  the  sixth  child  in  a  family  of  thirteen,  the  fourth 
daughter  of  David  and  Martha  Osgood  Woodcock,  and  was  bom 
in  Independence,  Alleghany  County,  N.  Y.,  June  16,  1822.  Her 
father  had  two  years  previous  emigrated  from  Swanzey,  Cheshire 
County,  N.  H.,  and  was  among  the  first  settlers  in  the  wilderness 
at  the  head  of  Genesee  River. 

Pioneer  life  trained  the  family  to  toil  and  self-reliance.  Lucy, 
in  the  spring  of  1842,  lefl  home,  and  began  a  course  of  study  at 
Oberlin,  O.  She  worked  and  taught  to  meet  her  expenses,  and  was 
honorably  graduated  from  the  Ladies'  Department.  She  consecrated 
herself  to  Christ  the  first  year  of  her  course  of  study,  and  united 
with  the  Congregational  Church  at  Oberlin.  Her  hope  in  Christ 
was  steadfast  and  unwavering  to  the  end.  She  was  called  to  go  as 
teacher  among  the  emancipated  on  the  island  of  Jamaica,  West 
Indies,  but  was  delayed  for  over  a  year  in  the  family  of  her  brother 
to  take  charge  of  a  motherless  babe  in  the  household.  After  her 
brother's  second  marriage,  she  entered  upon  her  work  as  a  mission- 
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ary  teacher  at  Eliot,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association.  She  taught  here  a  few  years,  and  then  started  a  new  sta- 
tion at  Sea  View,  four  miles  from  Eliot,  where  she  labored  two  or  three 
years,  often  being  for  weeks  without  a  white  friend  with  whom  she  could 
converse.  Afler  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson  she  returned 
to  Eliot  station  and  took  charge  of  the  mission,  no  minister  being 
present,  and  often  conducted  the  services  of  the  church,  calling  on 
the  members  to  speak  and  pray.  In  her  school,  the  average  attend- 
ance of  which  was  about  forty,  was  her  life*s  work.  She  gathered 
the  children  '*out  of  the  bush,"  from  the  scattered  huts,  brought 
them  to  order,  and  instructed  them  to  become  intelligent  Christian 
citizens.  She  took  some  of  these  under  her  own  charge,  arranged 
them  in  a  family  of  which  she  was  the  matron,  and  prepared  them 
for  teaching  or  to  occupy  other  stations  of  usefulness.  She  was 
mild  and  firm,  always  self-possessed,  and  a  person  of  no  common 
executive  ability.  She  taught  her  school  five  days  in  the  week,  nine 
months  in  the  year,  took  the  entire  charge  of  her  household  ;  after 
the  death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson,  she  had  the  oversight  of  the 
church,  and  at  times  of  the  mission  premises.  She  provided  her- 
self with  milk  and  butter  from  her  own  dairy,  and  kept  a  horse,  on 
which  she  rode  to  call  upon  friends,  to  go  to  other  stations,  to 
attend  associations,  and  to  make  her  trips  of  thirty  miles  to  Kingston 
as  the  place  of  market,  and  of  communication  with  the  outside 
world.  As  the  Normal  School  at  Richmond  was  lefl  without  a 
teacher.  Miss  Woodcock  removed  from  Eliot  to  Richmond.  She 
gathered  up  the  scholars  that  were  scattered  abroad,  and  continued 
her  work  here  till  she  was  advised  to  seek  rest  among  friends  in  a 
cooler  climate,  to  get  relief  from  a  tumor  that  had  begun  to  trouble 
her.  She  reached  her  friends  at  home  in  December,  1875,  ^^^i*  ^^n 
absence  of  twenty-two  years,  excepting  one  visit  home. 

After  consultation  and  a  careful  examination,  she  was  advised  to 
have  the  tumor  removed,  which  was  skilfully  done,  as  was  supposed, 
and  the  wound  readily  healed  ;  but  the  pain  in  her  breast  and  side 
returned,  and  soon  the  lower  parts  of  her  body  become  paralyzed. 
Her  time  was  short.  In  a  few  days  she  breathed  her  last,  and 
quietly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  Many  among  the  lowly  will  arise  to 
call  her  blessed. 

"  *  Gem  of  the  heart,*  life's  gift  divine, 
Bequeathed  us  from  above, 
Glad  offering  at  affection's  shrine, — 
A  sister's  holy  love." 

n.    £.    ^n  9 
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LITERARY  REVIEW. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS. 

So  deep  and  extensive  has  been  the  interest  awakened  by  the  lectures 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Cook  that  they  have  been  published  simultaneously  in 
numerous  papers  in  this  country  and  in  England,  and  in  the  latter  coun- 
try in  a  pamphlet  form.  Their  power  is  seen  not  only  in  the  enthusiastic 
approbation  with  which  they  have  been  received  by  evangelical  Christians, 
but  also  in  the  hostility  which  they  have  awakened  among  unevangelical 
sects.  A  clergyman  of  our  own  denomination  has  rendered  himself  con- 
spicuous by  presuming  to  assail  what  he  calls  "  Joseph  Cook's  theory  of 
the  atonement."  The  pamphlet  which  he  has  issued,  with  the  interroga- 
tive title,  Was  Bronson  Akotfs  School  a  Type  of  God*s  Moral  Govern' 
i«i««//^  is  of  interest  chiefly  as  indicating  the  denominational  affinities  of 
its  author.  As  a  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  great  themes  which 
Mr.  Cook  presents  with  a  master's  hand,  it  is  neither  new  nor  valuable. 
In  the  secondary  title  of  the  pamphlet,  the  author  uses  the  phrase,  *'  Mr. 
Cook's  theory  of  the  atonement,"  and  says  afterward,  "In  Mr.  Cook's  own 
opinion,  his  theological  masterpiece  seems  to  be  his  restatement  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement"  (p.  4.)  Thus  he  seems  to  imply  that  the  view 
of  the  atonement  presented  in  the  "  Monday  Lectures  "  is  peculiar  to  Mr. 
Cook.  We  do  not  know  where  Mr.  Gladden  was  educated,  but  we  are 
surprised  that  he  does  not  know  that  the  view  of  the  atonement  given  by 
Mr.  Cook  is  substantially  what  is  taught  in  all  our  theological  seminaries, 
and  literally  what  has  been  taught  at  our  oldest  seminary  for  the  last 
thirty  years. 

This  pamphleteer  informs  us  that  *'  the  structure  which  Mr.  Cook  has 
put  in  place  of  those  theories  of  the  atonement  once  held  is  so  badly 
planned  and  so  poorly  built  that  they  who  take  refuge  in  it  are  sure,  before 
long,  to  find  it  tumbling  down  upon  their  heads."  (p.  5.)  This  may  be  so, 
but  Andover  Hill  is  a  somewhat  exposed  position,  and  yet  this  structure 
has  there  withstood  the  blasts  of  many  a  winter ! 

This  author  says,  "The  belief  of  no  given  theory  of  the  atonement  is 
essential  to  the  salvation  of  any  individual.  Men  are  not  saved  by  believ- 
ing theories  of  the  atonement :  they  are  saved  by  believing  on  Christ." 
(p.  6.)  He  here  overlooks  the  foct  that  a  man  may  hold  such  a  theory 
of  the  atonement,  as  shall  exclude  the  essentials  of  Christ's  redeeming 
work,  and  that,  with  that  theory,  he  cannot  believe  on  Christ.  He  illus- 
trates his  assertion  by  reference  to  "  medicine,"  which  cures  "  a  sick  man," 
even  though  the  patient  does  not  know  "how  the  medicine  works."  But 
it  is  an  important  consideration  that  the  human  soul,  in  its  relations  to 
truth,  is  not  such  that  you  can  administer  doses  and  have  them  operate 
without  the  soul's  knowing  what  it  is  taking.  Truth  cannot  be  given  in 
powders. 

This  writer  objects  to  the  language  of  Mr.  Cook  when  he  says  that 

^  See  Pamphlets  Received,  p.  45a 
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"it  is  self-evident  that  we  cannot  escape  from  God."  (p.  iz.)  He  says 
it  is  evident,  but  not  j^^-evident.  He  adds,  "The  feet  that  we  cannot 
escape  from  God  involves  the  feet  of  God's  existence ;  and  the  beHef 
in  the  existence  of  God  is  an  inference  rather  than  an  intuition.  I 
heard  one  of  the  students  at  Andover,  the  other  day,  recite  twenty-six 
elaborate  propositions  set  forth  by  Prof.  Park  merely  as  preliminary  to 
the  proof  of  the  existence  of  God.  I  do  not  think  that  Pro£  Park  is  a 
man  who  would  use  twenty-six  propositions  in  getting  ready  to  show  that 
a  thing  is  true  which  was  self-evident  before  he  began.*'  (p.  13.)  To  a 
superficial  reader,  this  may  seem  conclusive  reasoning ;  but  an  analytical 
mind  can  see  at  once  its  fallacy.  Classifying  our  ideas  with  reference  to 
their  origin,  we  have  (i)  ideas  of  sensation,  (2)  ideas  of  reflection,  and  (3) 
ideas  which  the  mind  gives  on  condition  of  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflec- 
tion. Where  does  Mr.  Gladden  get  his  authority  for  assuming  that  no 
ideas  are  self-evident  unless  they  are  intuitive  ?  Whatever  the  source  of 
our  idea  of  God,  whether  our  belief  in  His  existence  be  instinctive,  or 
whether  we  arrive  at  it  by  '*  twenty-six  elaborate  propositions,"  what 
difference  does  it  make  with  Mr.  Cook's  statement  ?  Mr.  Cook  did  not 
say  that  the  existence  of  God  is  self-evident,  but  "  it  is  self-evident  that 
we  cannot  escape  from  God."  Now,  having  the  idea  of  God  as  an  omni- 
present, omniscient,  and  omnipotent  Ruler,  if  the  proposition  that  we 
cannot  escape  from  Him  is  not  self-evident,  then  what  is  ?  Mr.  Gladden 
does  not  discriminate  between  proving  the  Divine  existence  and  seeing 
the  truthfulness  of  a  proposition  respecting  God  after  we  have  proof  of 
His  existence. 

Mr.  Cook  gives  this  proposition :  "  It  is  self-evident,  on  examination  of 
personal  and  general  experience,  that  in  the  absence  of  satisfaction,  con- 
science forebodes  punishment."  In  noticing  this  proposition,  Mr.  Glad- 
den says,  "*It  is  self-evident,  on  examination  of  personal  and  general 
experience.'  What  sort  of  *  science '  is  this  ?  Nothing  can  be  seif-^vi" 
dent  that  is  only  evident  on  examination  of  '  personal  and  general  experi- 
ence,' that  a  man  does  not  know  until  he  has  read  history.  ...  I  dwell 
upon  this  because  it  is  the  vice  of  Mr.  Cook's  method."  (p.  23.)  Here, 
again,  what  difference  does  it  make,  so  far  as  Mr.  Cook's  proposition  is 
concerned,  what  is  the  origin  of  our  idea,  so  long  as  we  have  the  idea  ? 
Mr.  Cook  says  in  effect,  We  know  what  our  own  conscience  is  and  what 
it  does,  and  "  on  an  examination  of  general  experience "  we  learn  that 
every  other  man  has  a  similar  conscience,  one  which  works,  as  to  the 
law  of  right,  in  the  same  way.  Thus,  "  on  an  examination  of  personal 
and  general  experience,"  we  gain  an  idea  of  the  universal  conscience. 
Now,  having  this  idea  of  conscience,  what  proposition  does  he  base  on  it  ? 
This :  "  It  is  self-evident  that  in  the  absence  of  satisfaction,  conscience  fore- 
bodes punishment."  Mr.  Cook's  sentence  may  need  to  be  drawn  out  to 
save  it  from  obscurity,  or  perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  left 
out  entirely  the  clause,  "  on  the  examination  of  personal  and  general  expe- 
rience." The  sentence  may  be  criticised  in  this  regard;  but  this  feet 
does  not  touch  the  soundness  of  his  argument.    Mr.  Cook  does  not  rep- 
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resent  the  self-evident  nature  of  his  proposition  as  dependent  on  a  pro- 
spective exanpnation  of  personal  and  general  experience,  but  only  that, 
having  on  such  an  examination  arrived  at  certain  results,  with  these 
results  in  our  possession,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  conscience  in  every 
man  forebodes  punishment.  If  Mr.  Gladden  had  been  more  analjrtical, 
instead  of  thinking  that  he  discovered  in  Mr.  Cook  a  "  vice,"  he  would 
have  himself  been  saved  from  a  fallacy,  and  indeed  from  the  trouble  of 
writing  his  pamphlet 

Again,  Mr.  Gladden  says,  ^*  He  [Mr.  Cook]  wants  to  make  it  appear  that 
this  argument  of  his  is  in  the  nature  of  a  mathematical  demonstration,  and 
therefore  he  calls  many  things  axioms  which  are  not  axioms  at  all.  Such 
a  misuse  of  language  vitiates  a  great  part  of  his  reasoning."  (p.  23.) 
Then  Mr.  Gladden,  after  stating  certain  principles,  says,  "  The  principles 
here  enunciated  cannot  be  proved.  They  can  only  be  stated.  To  my 
mind  they  are  axioms."  (p.  31.)  But  the  principles  which  he  lays  down 
are  not  intuitive.  He  here  declares  principles  to  be  axioms,  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  so  plain  that  they  ''  cannot  be  proved,"  but  need  only  to 
**  be  stated."  Here  he  uses  the  word  "  axiom  "  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
he  had  previously  condemned  Mr.  Cook  for  using  it ;  but  he  "  vitiates  " 
his  sentence  by  the  clause,  ^^to  my  mindy  Mr.  Cook  never  talks  about 
**  axioms^  to  my  mind,^^  Mr.  Gladden  adds,  ''It  seems  to  me  that  they  ought 
to  be  axioms  to  every  person  who  has  a  conscience.  I  cannot  doubt  that 
to  every  good  man  they  will  be  plain  some  day,  —  in  the  next  world,  if  not 
in  this."  (p.  31.)  We  may  well  ask,  What  kind  of  an  "axiom"  is  that 
which  is  an  axiom  to  Mr.  Gladden's  mind  only  ?  What  kind  of  an  axiom 
is  that  which,  excepting  Mr.  Gladden's  mind,  and  some  others  it  may  be, 
simply  ought  to  be  an  axiom  to  every  person  who  has  a  conscience  ?  What 
Idnd  of  an  axiom  is  that  which,  being  an  axiom  to  Mr.  Gladden's  mind 
only,  he  doubts  not  "  will  be  plain  to  every  good  man  some  day^  —  in  the 
next  world,  if  not  in  this  "  ?  Well  may  we  add,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Gladden  himself, ''  What  sort  of  science  is  this  ?  "  (p.  23.)  Finally,  we 
would  ask.  When  a  man  makes  such  "  misuse  of  language  "  as  this,  what 
sort  of  a  critic  is  he  of  the  scientific  character  of  the  language  of  others  ? 

The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  denies  that  the  conscience  produces  in  us 
the  feeling  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  satisfy  the  honor  of  the 
violated  law.  This  fundamental  principle  he  is  led  to  reject,  by  asking 
whether  God's  '^  ethical  nature  is  equally  satisfied  with  the  obedience  of 
the  good  and  the  suffering  of  the  evil."  (p.  21.)  Doubtless  God  prefers 
in  itself  obedience  and  reward  to  disobedience  and  punishment ;  but  that 
does  not  touch  the  question  as  to  whether  the  honor  of  His  moral  govern- 
ment may  not  be  sustained  untarnished  by  penalty  when  His  subjects,  as 
free,  moral  agents,  choose  to  disobey.  By  pressing  the  word  "  satisfied," 
making  it  involve  the  matter  of  preference  as  here  recognized,  Mr.  Glad- 
den deceives  his  own  mind,  confounding  two  fundamentally  different  ques- 
tions. When  he  adds,  "  The  instinct  which  says, '  I  ought  to  suffer,'  can- 
not be  satisfied  with  inflicting  suffering  on  somebody  else"  (p<3o),  he 
stumbles  again  over  the  word  "satisfied,"  and  confounds  the  demands  of 
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instinct  as  to  personal  desert  and  the  demands  of  instinct  as  to  the  support 
of  law.  • 

When  Mr.  Cook  says,  "  We  have  no  doctrine  of  the  atonement  which 
declares  that  personal  demerit  is  laid  upon  our  Lord,  or  that,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  he  suffered  punishment,"  Mr.  Gladden  cites  Dr.  Charies 
Hodge,  of  Princeton,  and  his  son,  Prof.  A.  A.  Hodge,  of  Allegheny  (p.  26)^ 
to  show  that  one  phase  of  orthodoxy  does  present  this  very  doctrine  ot 
''personal  demerit"  in  Christ,  and  of  punishment  ''in  the  strict  sense " 
as  suffered  by  Him. 

(i)  Mr.  Cook  is  here  speaking  of  accredited  orthodoxy,  and  it  is  not 
essential  to  such  orthodoxy  to  believe  that  demerit  is  "  transferable  from 
personality  to  personality." 

(2)  He  represents  any  such  conception  of  the  transfer  of  moral  qualities 
as  a  popular  and  not  a  scholarly  conception. 

(3)  It  is  at  least  questionable  whether  the  Presbjrterian  professors 
whom  Mr.  Gladden  cites  do  not  in  this  case  use  language  technically, 
so  that,  in  scholarly  criticism,  their  ideas  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  popular  conception  of  them.    (Hodge's  Theology,  Vol.  II,  p.  189.) 

(4)  Even  if  these  in  many  respects  distinguished  professors  be  legiti- 
mately chargeable  with  a  divergence  from  self-evident  truth,  that  is  for 
them  to  meet  and  answer  for,  and  not  for  Mr.  Cook,  who  is  defending,  not 
everything  which  any  orthodox  man  may  have  said,  but  what  is  legiti- 
mately essential  to  orthodoxy.  A  phraseology  may  be  cited  from  old 
theologians,  and  possibly  from  living  theologians  of  some  sects,  whose 
terminology  is  old,  which  Congregational  theologians  do  not  employ.  It 
is  a  poor  occupation  for  a  man  connected  with  our  denomination  to  imitate 
Unitarians  and  Universalists  in  digging  toads  from  the  old  red  sand- 
stone, and  trying  to  make  us  responsible  for  them. 

Mr.  Gladden  says,  "  The  chastisement  of  an  innocent  being,  whether 
divine  or  human,  cannot  be  substituted  for  the  punishment  of  a  guilty  one. 
That  is  not  just,  that  is  not  right ;  and  therefore,  because  God  is  both 
just  and  righteous,  He  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind."  (p.  32.)  Here  he 
confounds  himself  by  failing  to  recognize  the  fundamental  distinction,  so 
clearly  drawn  out  by  Jonathan  Edwards,  between  retributive  and  general 
justice. 

Because  Mr.  Cook,  in  his  use  of  a  regulation  in  Mr.  Alcott's  school  as 
an  illustration,  presents  a  view  of  that  regulation  succinctly,  and  does  not 
make  mention  of  the  direct  penalty  of  the  scholar's  being  whipped,  for 
which  penalty  (assumed  in  an  elliptical  sentence)  chastisement  of  the 
master  is  substituted,  Mr.  Gladden  asserts  that  there  was  no  such  penalty. 
With  amazing  ignorance  of  the  relations  of  the  view  of  the  atonement 
presented  by  Mr.  Cook  to  the  teachings  of  our  theological  seminaries, 
Mr.  Gladden  asserts,  '*  I  do  him  no  injustice  when  I  say  that  this  illus- 
tration is  the  comer-stone  of  his  system."    (p.  33.) 

Mr.  Gladden  remarks,  "  Mr.  Cook  says  that  obligation  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  a  violated  law  may  be  removed  by  the  author  of  the  law " 
(p.  31),  and  then  adds,  We  ''  reverently  deny  that  God  can  remove  any 
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obligation  that  the  eteraal  law  of  right  imposes.  .  .  .  God  is  not  in  any 
such  sense  the  author  of  the  eternal  law  of  right  that  he  can  remove 
any  portion  of  the  obligations  of  that  law ;  but  Mr.  Cook  says  that  God  has 
done  this  very  thing.  How  ?  By  ^  substituting  His  own  voluntary  sacrifi- 
cial chastisement  for  our  punishment' ''  (p.  32.)  Here,  again,  Mr.  Gladden 
is  bewildered  by  not  discriminating  between  the  obligation  to  obey  a  law 
and  the  governmental  demand  of  a  violated  law.  The  latter  is  what  Mr. 
Cook  maintained  that  the  law-giver  had  a  right  to  remove  by  the  substi- 
tution of  a  governmental  equivalent.  To  obey  the  law  is  man's  respon- 
sibility ;  to  sustain  the  honor  of  the  violated  law  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  law-giver. 

Mr.  Gladden  says,  ^^  Who  is  the  author  of  the  law  that  says, '  I  ought 
to  do  right '  ?  Do  you  say  that  it  is  God  ?  Stop  and  think.  Is  not  that 
law  eternal?  Is  it  not  the  very  condition  of  moral  existence?  Is  not 
God  Himself  under  obligation  to  that  law,  just  as  really  as  you  and  I  are 
under  obligation  to  it  ?  "  (p.  31.)  *^  The  spiritual  life  is  the  natural  result 
of  obedience  to  the  soul's  law.  It  is  not  .  .  .  the  reward  [award  i*]  of  a 
judicial  decree."  (p.  41.)  "  The  death  that  is  the  consequence  of  sin  is 
the  decay  and  final  ruin  of  the  spiritual  nature."  (p.  48.)  '*  It  is  not  neces- 
sary .  .  .  that  God's  law  should  be  saved  from  dishonor.  There  was  no 
obstacle  in  the  heart  of  God,  nor  in  the  government  of  God,  in  the  way  of 
the  restoration  of  transgressors."  (p.  55.)  If  God  is  not  the  author  of 
the  law ;  if  He  is  Himself  under  obligation  to  that  law,  just  as  really  as 
we  are ;  if  He  simply  leaves  that  law  to  its  natural  operations,  and  does  not 
enforce  it  by  legal  sanctions,  then  we  may  well  ask,  How  is  this  law  God's 
law  any  more  than  it  is  man's  ?  In  what  sense  is  God  our  moral  gov- 
ernor? 

Mr.  Gladden  writes,  ''What  is  this  spiritual  nature  of 'which  we  are 
speaking  ?  I  include  under  the  term,  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  soul,  —  its 
natural  love  of  truth  and  beauty  and  goodness ;  its  Instinctive  reverence 
and  trust  and  generous  affection ;  its  native  courage  and  honor  and  mag- 
nanimity. All  men  do  by  nature  possess  such  qualities  as  these  ;  and  it 
is  because  they  possess  these  qualities  that  they  are  said  to  be  made  in 
God's  image."  (p.  45.)  Here,  under  the  term  "spiritual  nature,"  he 
includes  ''  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  soul."  What  does  he  do  with  the 
other  faculties  of  the  soul,  which  are  less  noble  ?  Where  does  he  rank 
the  conscience?  He  includes,  also,  natural  loves  and  instinctive  affec- 
tions, but  these  are  old-school  "states,"  or  new-school  "exercises,"  and 
then  he  speaks  of  all  these  as  ''  qualities  " ;  but  a  quality  is  something 
abstract,  and  yet  he  groups  all  these  under  our  spiritual  nature.  Our 
spiritual  nature  and  a  portion  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul  —  either  our  inher- 
ited "  states  "  or  our  instinctive  moral  *'  exercises  "  and  our  abstract  ideas 
—  are  thrown  together  in  dire  confusion.  Should  not  such  a  philosopher 
as  this  teach  Mr.  Cook  the  scientific  use  of  language  !  Our  "  natural  love 
of  goodness  "  is  an  ambiguous  phrase.  If  by  goodness  be  meant  simply 
amiable  or  useful  qualities,  we  have  a  natural  love  of  it ;  if  the  word  be 
used  to  denote  holiness,  we  recognize  its  claims,  — 
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**  Abash*d  the  devil  stood. 
And  felt  how  awful  goodness  is,  and  saw 
Virtue  in  her  shape,  how  lovely,  —  " 

but  our  depravity  consists  in  not  having  a  natural  love  of  it« 

As  to  the  desert  of  sin,  he  admits  that  we  have  '^  a  feeling  that  punish- 
ment is  deserved,  and  a  vague  dread  of  coming  retribution."  (p.  52.)  He 
explains  this  feeling  by  saying  that  it  "  is  simply  the  reverberation  in 
man's  conscience  of  that  note  of  doom  which  is  all  the  while  sounding 
through  God's  universe  as  a  warning  to  every  evil-doer."  (p.  52.)  Does 
he  give  this  as  a  philosophical  reply,  or  is  he  emulating  Mr.  Cook's 
rhetoric  ?  He  says,  moreover,  "  There  is  still  another  feeling,  most  cen- 
tral and  troublesome  of  all,  that  takes  up  its  abode  in  the  heart  of  the 
transgressor,  and  will  not  be  driven  forth.  That  is  the  feeling  that  God 
is  angry  with  him.  .  .  .  It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  believe  that  one 
whom  we  have  deeply  injured  does  not  cherish  resentment  toward  us. 
And  this  is  precisely  the  feeling  which  the  sinner  finds  in  his  heart  when- 
ever he  thinks  of  God.  By  this  instinct  of  his  nature  he  is  driven  £mher 
and  farther  away  from  God."  (p.  53.)  This  feeling  he  stigmatizes  as 
<'  cold  suspicion  and  alienation."  (p.  53.)  He  represents  Christ's  work 
as  consisting  in  such  a  manifestation  of  God's  love  as  removes  this  feel- 
ing and  restores  us  to  confidence  in  God.  "  He  does  not  change  God's 
feelings  toward  us,  because  God  has  always  loved  us."  (p.  54.)  "He 
reconciles  us  to  God,  not  God  to  us."  (p.  55.)  "This,  then,  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  work  that  Jesus  Christ  comes  into  the  world  to  do.  To 
conquer  the  enmity  and  suspicion  of  men  by  His  own  great  sacrifice;  to 
make  them  believe  that  God  loves  them;  then,  having  won  their  confi- 
dence, to  repair,  by  the  communication  of  His  own  life-giving  spirit,  the 
ruin  that  sin  has  wrought  in  their  natures."  (p.  62.)  This  is  the  ordinary 
Unitarian  view. 

The  Christian  Registery  the  organ  of  the  Unitarians,  represents  Mr. 
Gladden  as  having  "  exposed  the  fallacies,  sophistries,  and  almost  blas- 
phemies of  the  Tremont  Temple  prophet,  in  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
trenchant  pamphlets  of  modem  times."  (June  16.)  This  extravagant 
indorsement  is  a  two-edged  sword.  It  gauges  the  caliber  of  the  editor 
as  a  logician  and  philosopher,  and  it  shows  Mr.  Gladden's  doctrinal  agree- 
ment, in  some  important  particulars,  with  the  Unitarians. 

If  this  feeling  of  the  sinner  "  that  God  is  angry  with  him,"  is  "  most 
central  and  troublesome  of  all,"  if  it  so  "takes  up  its  abode  in  the  heart" 
that  it  "  will  not  be  driven  forth,"  if  it  is  an  "  instinct  of  his  nature"  (p.  53), 
why  should  it  be  stigmatized  as  a  "  cold  suspicion  "  ? 

Mr.  Gladden  says  that  "  our  moral  intuitions  are  to  be  trusted."  (p.  40.) 
Are  not  our  constitutional  instincts  to  be  trusted  ?  Are  they  so  implanted 
in  our  nature  that  they  will  not  be  "  driven  forth,"  and  then  does  God 
send  His  Son  from  heaven  to  eradicate  them  ?  Does  He  deceive  us  by  a 
constitutional  instinct,  and  then  come  down  to  earth,  suffer  and  die,  to  un- 
deceive us  ?    That  is  a  deep  philosophy  1 
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It  is  true  that  God  does  not  need  to  be  appeased,  it  is  also  true  that  He 
is  a  God  of  love ;  but  He  is  our  moral  governor,  and  as  such  is  disposed  to 
maintain  by  appropriate  penal  sanctions  the  honor  of  His  violated  law ; 
and  that  He  has  this  disposition  is  what  this  constitutional  instinct 
tiaches  us. 

That  the  suflferings  and  death  of  Christ  are  so  far  substituted  for  the 
penalty  to  which  we  by  our  transgressions  have  exposed  ourselves,  that 
on  condition  of  our  repentance  and  faith  we  may  be  set  free,  is  the  gospel, 
— the  good  news. 

In  describing  the  effect  of  sin,  Mr.  Gladden  says,  "  When  the  law  is 
disobeyed  and  death  ensues,  a  process  very  like  that  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  body  begins."  (p.  44.)  "  The  process  going  on  within  is  demolition. 
By  disobedience  of  the  souPs  law,  these  faculties  are  injured  and  finally 
destroyed."  (p.  45.)  "Such  a  process  of  moral  deterioration  always 
goes  on  in  the  life  of  him  who  habitually  disobeys  the  law  of  God. 
When  it  has  gone  on  long  enough,  the  moral  sense  will  be  completely 
gone."  (p.  76.)  These  sentences  seem  to  indicate  that  the  writer  believes 
in  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked. 

But  again  he  says,  "It  is  not  true  that  by-and-by,  after  death,  in 
eternity,  the  penalty  of  the  law  will  begin  to  be  executed  upon  impenitent 
transgressors.  The  penalty  of  the  law  begins  to  be  executed  upon  every 
transgressor  at  the  very  moment  of  his  sin."  (p.  49.)  "  The  court  of 
God  is  not  adjourned  until  some  unknown  future  day ;  .  .  .  the  penalties 
of  His  law  begin  to  be  visited  upon  every  sinner  at  the  moment  of  his 
transgression.  They  were  never,  on  behalf  of  any  man,  remitted,  and 
they  never  will  be."    (p.  50.) 

These  are  the  principles  of  the  Universalis ts.  If  there  is  "no  obstacle 
in  the  government  of  God  in  the  way  of  the  restoration  of  transgr^essors  " 
(p.  55),  we  should  naturally  infer,  from  His  goodness,  that  ultimately  He 
will  save  them  all.  If  this  author  is  a  Restorationis*t,  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  the  moral  courage  to  say  so.  He  may  not  be  either  an  Annihilation- 
ist  or  a  Restorationist ;  for  after  a  careful  survey  of  his  pamphlet,  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  that  he  will  carry  out  his  principles  to  their  strictly  logi- 
cal results.  As  an  author,  he  is  a  sprightly  newspaper  contributor,  and 
a&  a  man,  he  is  possessed  of  generous  impulses  ;  but  when  he  sets  him- 
self up  as  a  philosophical  critic  or  a  teacher  of  scientific  theology,  he 
mistakes  his  sphere.  A  gentleman,  wishing  to  water  his  horse  at  a  brook 
by  the  wayside,  once  asked  a  lad,  standing  near,  whether  it  was  safe  for 
him  to  drive  through  the  brook,  and  received  as  a  reply,  "  Yes,  sir  ;  it  is 
dark,  but  not  deep."  This  pamphlet,  philosophically  considered,  is 
neither  dark  nor  deep;  but  in  view  of  the  standing  of  its  author  as  a 
Congregational  minister  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  personally,  we 
lay  it  aside  with  sadness,  and  would  to  God  that  it  were  doctrinally  of  a 
purer  quality. 
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HISTORICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Among  the  raciest  and  most  stimulating  of  recently  published  biogra- 
phies, we  place  that  of  Dr.  Macleod.^  As  he  was  born  in  1812  and  died 
in  1873,  his  life  covered  one  of  the  most  eventful  periods  in  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  history.  During  this  time,  he  filled  successively  the  pas- 
torates of  Loudoun,  Dalkeith,  and  Glasgow.  The  narrative  of  his  life  is 
given  with  rare  discrimination  and  interest,  while  judicious  selections 
from  his  letters  and  private  journal  supply  to  the  book  its  signal  charm. 
No  verbal  description  can  recall  the  sympathy,  humor,  and  exuberant 
spirits  which  gave  to  Macleod  his  power  over  men,  and  made  him  seem 
like  the  personal  friend  of  all.  ''  When  he  came  to  see  me,"  said  a  black- 
smith, ^'  he  spoke  as  if  he  had  been  a  smith  himself,  but  he  never  went 
away  without  leaving  Christ  in  my  heart."  Even  the  cabmen  of  Glasgow 
knew  him  more  generally  by  his  first  name,  and  while  some  of  them 
might  have  been  at  a  loss  to  tell  the  stranger  where  Dr.  Macleod  lived, 
they  never  hesitated  when  inquiry  was  made  for  "Norman."  He  had  the 
gifts  of  a  great  popular  preacher,  wielded  a  facile  and  fertile  pen,  and  with 
his  instinctive  knowledge  of  how  to  touch  every  chord  of  human  feeling, 
together  with  his  ready  command  of  anecdote,  argument,  bright  flashes 
of  imagination,  and  thrilling  pathos,  he  was  eminently  fitted  for  the  high 
place  he  took  in  his  church  and  country.  Every  reader  of  his  Memoir 
will  get  such  a  clear,  home-like  portrayal  of  him  in  all  the  phases  of  his 
character,  that  ever  after  he  will  hold  him  in  tenderest  remembrance. 
He  was  in  every  sense  a  large-natured  person,  with  broad  sympathies  and 
a  fearless  spirit.  Brimful  of  imagination,  buoyancy,  humor,  drollery,  and 
affectionateness,  he  is  of  the  sort  one  cannot  help  loving. 

In  the  opening  of  his  ministry  at  Loudoun  in  1838,  when  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  he  gave  evidence  of  that  tact  and  Christian  enthusiasm 
which  won  for  him  at  once  an  unwonted  power  as  a  pastor.  His  parish 
was  largely  made  up  of  keen  Chartists,  violent  infidels,  who,  with  Tom 
Paine  as  their  text-book,  were  ready  to  argue  with  any  one  on  the  ques- 
tions of  church  and  state.  The  young  minister  took,  at  the  start,  a 
determined  stand  for  the  strict  exercise  of  church  discipline,  believing 
that  laxity  in  church-life  lowered  the  tone  of  public  morals,  and  made  men 
indifferent  to  the  character  of  certain  sins.  He  engaged  in  a  careful 
house-to-house  visitation,  opened  classes,  organized  a  Sabbath  school, 
and  established  a  special  evening  service  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The 
church  was  soon  crowded,  and  the  Tory  minister,  as  he  was  called,  was 
speedily  master  of  the  situation.  It  is  another  instance  of  how  well- 
directed  and  powerful  labors  can  change  the  spirit  of  the  most  unpromis- 
ing community.  The  healthy  flow  of  his  life,  his  quaint  encounters  with  all 
sorts  of  people,  his  telling  parochial  sermons,  and  his  wide  interest  in  the 
religious  and  political  issues  of  the  day,  —  all  this  is  delightfully  made 
known  through  his  frank,  genial  letters  and  the  daily  entries  in  his  diary. 

In  1843  he  accepted  the  call  to  the  parish  of  Dalkeith,  declining,  at  the 

^  See  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  Quarterly  for  July,  1876,  p.  455. 
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same  time,  the  proffer  of  the  pulpit  of  the  Tolbooth  Giurch,  in  Edinburgh, 
quite  na'ively  writing  in  his  journal,  "  One  reason,  among  others,  for  pre- 
ferring Dalkeith  to  Edinburgh  is  that  I  prefer  a  country  parish  to  a  town, 
because  I  am  in  better  health,  and  because  the  fever  and  excitement  of 
the  kind  of  work  on  Sabbath  and  week-day  in  Edinburgh  would  do  me 
much  harm  bodily  and  spiritually."  Yet  he  was  now  a  stalwart  man, 
physically,  thirty-one  years  old,  with  a  spiritual  life  deep  and  fervent. 
Here  he  struck  a  different  state  of  things  in  the  new  parish,  and  found  a 
''solid,  dull,  prosaic  tone  of  mind,"  besides  "a  stratum  of  society  low 
enough  to  be  appalling";  but  again  his  versatile  powers  and  inspiriting 
self-devotement  to  the  Master  soon  made  him  a  preacher  and  pastor  of 
the  widest  popular  influence.  **  I  have  been  horribly  busy,"  he  writes  his 
sister.  "As  for  next  week,  I  cannot  see  my  way  to  the  end  dish.  I  am 
to  be  at  the  top  of  my  speed,  and  no  mistake.  I  am  going  to  develop  one 
of  my  theories  regarding  the  best  method  of  teaching  the  lower  orders,  by 
getting  pictures  of  the  life  of  Christ,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten 
Commandments  printed  in  large  type,  and  hung  up  on  the  walls.  I  have 
more  faith  in  the  senses  than  most  Presbyterians.  I  am  very  jolly, 
because  very  busy.  Breakfast  on  bread  and  milk  every  morning  at  eight ; 
dine  at  two  jollily." 

Scotland  was  now  in  the  midst  of  the  disruption  excitement,  needing  a 
wise  and  powerful  leadership  to  save  it  from  the  ill  effects  inseparable 
from  the  shock  of  the  secession  ;  and  in  Macleod  this  was  found  more 
than  in  any  one  else,  at  least  within  the  old  established  church.  He  saw 
the  extreme  feelings  of  both  parties,  and  turned  all  his  influence  as  an 
author  and  preacher  to  abate  the  bitterness  of  the  controversy,  and  to 
revive  the  piety  of  the  mother  church.  Clear-eyed,  he  thus  voiced  the 
needs  of  the  latter,  *'  We  want  earnest  men,  truth-loving  and  truth-speak- 
ing men,  and  so  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes.  We  want  a 
talented,  pious  young  Scotland  party.  We  must  give  up  the  church  of 
the  past,  and  have  as  our  motto,  The  church  of  the  future."  Of  course, 
Macleod  had  not  been  an  indifferent  observer  of  the  movement  which,  in 
1843,  resulted  in  the  disruption.  He  was  a  member  of  the  famous  assem- 
bly of  that  year,  and  said  of  the  secession  therefrom,  which  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  the  free  church,  **  that  the  sacrifices  were  certainly 
not  all  on  one  side.  If  it  was  hard  to  go  out,  it  was  harder  to  stay  in.^* 
One  who  heard  his  speech  at  the  time,  characterized  as  it  was  by  a  tone 
of  courage  and  Christian  enthusiasm,  not  only  had  his  own  loyalty  con- 
firmed, but  was  led  admiringly  to  exclaim,  "There  is  life  in  the  old 
church  yet."  His  pamphlet  on  the  questions  involved,  addressed  to  the 
common  people  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  and  in  pithy  Scotch,  entitled 
j4  Crack  about  the  Kirk,  showed  what  a  powerful  and  keen  controver- 
sialist he  was.  For  wit  and  racy  style,  united  with  great  clearness  of 
statement,  Macleod  had  few,  if  any,  equals  among  the  great  men  engaged 
in  this  historic  controversy.  He  took,  now,  the  lead  of  the  moderate 
party  in  his  own  church,  and  only  maintained  his  fearless,  independent 
course  by  his  commanding  talents  and  lofty  spirits. 
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In  1 85 1  he  was  inducted  minister  of  the  Barony  Church,  in  Glasgow. 
Here  he  found  a  field  adapted  to  his  now  developed  powers,  the  stir  and 
bustle  of  this  commercial  metrop>olis  proving  not  only  congenial,  but 
stimulating  to  him.  His  church  was  crowded  every  Sabbath  day  to  over- 
flowing, and,  under  his  wise  and  fertile  planning,  became  a  source  of  the 
most  varied  and  wide-reaching  activities.  The  work  of  the  congregation 
was  admirably  systematized,  while  the  personal  labors  of  Macleod  became 
more  diversified  and  effective  than  ever ;  indeed,  he  was  now  overworking, 
and  bringing  on,  despite  his  fine  physique  and  robust  health,  the  disease 
that  shortened  his  valuable  career.  In  addition  to  his  onerous  pastoral 
duties,  he  accepted  the  editorship,  in  i860,  of  Good  IVords,  and  besides 
his  voluminous  correspondence,  had  written  several  books.  With  the 
broadening  and  maturing  of  his  theological  views,  he  feared  not  to  advance 
into  new  regions  of  thought,  and  take  positions  that  exposed  him,  tem- 
porarily, to  opposition  and  distrust ;  still,  through  all  the  varying  phases  of 
his  brilliant  and  useful  course,  he  bore  himself  with  the  courage  and  kind- 
liness of  a  true  knight.  The  friend  of  Stanley,  Hughes,  and  the  lamented 
Kingsley,  he  was  made  justly  indignant  at  the  suspicions  awakened  con- 
cerning his  soundness  by  his  association  with  these  gifted  men.  "  The 
shortest  road,"  he  pithily  wrote  in  his  journal  in  1863,  *'to  be  considered 
religious  is  to  adhere  to  the  creed  in  words  and  keep  up  a  cant  vocabu- 
lary." 

This  healthy  utterance  came  from  him  when  defending,  in  the  assem- 
bly, some  innovations  in  the  worship  of  Greyfriar's  Church,  Edinburgh, 
introduced  by  the  pastor :  "  I  would  like  very  much  to  know  who  '  our 
fathers  '  are  to  whom  there  have  been  so  many  allusions  during  this 
discussion.  If  reference  is  made  to  those  respectable  gentlemen  in  bob- 
wigs  that  used  to  sit  here  in  the  last  century,  and  if  it  is  assumed  that 
everything  they  did  is  to  regulate  us  now,  let  that  be  plainly  asserted. 
To  say  we  are  to  be  ruled  by  all  that  they  did,  would  be  just  as  ab- 
surd as  if,  in  the  year  2000,  all  progress  was  to  be  stopped  by  some  ear- 
nest men  quoting  the  opinions  of  the  fathers  of  this  generation.  I  should 
tremble  at  myself  standing  up  to  address  this  house  if  there  was  a  pros- 
pect of  my  acting  as  an  incubus,  an  actual  ghost,  for  all  generations, 
and  to  be  called  tl  father,^'' 

We  imagine  such  a  fearless  outburst  as  this  astonished,  if  it  did  not 
alarm,  the  conservatives  ;  yet  this,  we  take  it,  is  true,  —  that  there  is  more 
liberality  of  thought,  a  greater  readiness  to  modify  non-essentials  and 
keep  abreast  of  the  times,  in  the  established  than  in  the  free  church. 

Of  Macleod's  controversy  in  reference  to  the  Sabbath  question,  and  his 
noble  bearing  when  so  mercilessly  aspersed  and  avoided,  we  have  not 
time  to  speak.  However  extreme  he  might  have  been,  his  catholic  spirit 
and  patient,  brave  conduct  won  for  him  all  the  greater  respect  and  influ- 
ence. His  visit  and  services  in  India  make  a  memorably  brilliant  episode 
in  his  busy  life  ;  his  chaplaincy  to  the  queen  attests  the  loyalty  of  the 
man  and  the  affection  he  awakened  in  the  heart  of  his  sovereign  ;  his 
moderatorship  of  the  assembly  of  1869,  and  notable  speech  and  bearing 
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during  its  session,  give  to  the  closing  chapters  of  his  life  a  thrilling 
interest 

He  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  and  usefulness  when  death  overtook 
him.  "  I  feel  as  if  the  winding  up  were  coming  soon,"  he  wrote  to  Principal 
Shairp  in  1872  ;  and  in  June  of  that  year  it  came.  It  was  a  fitting  death 
to  conclude  a  grand  life,  for  it  was  as  peaceful  and  full  of  beauty  as  the 
glowing  sunset  of  some  rare  day,  such  as  June  brings  us. 

No  nrian,  since  Chalmers,  has  filled  so  large  a  place  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  people  as  Macleod.  "He,  more  than  any  other  man,"  says 
Dean  Stanley,  •'  represented  Scottish  Protestantism,  and  when  he  spoke, 
it  was  felt  to  be  the  best  voice  of  Scotland."  His  deep  spirituality  of  life, 
united  to  a  most  genial  disposition  ;  his  intense  and  wide-reaching  sym- 
pathies ;  his  courageous  and  intelligent  advocacy  of  the  right  and  readiness 
to  befriend  the  unfortunate  ;  his  overflowing  humor,  lighting  up  his  letters 
and  giving  an  indescribable  charm  to  his  narratives  of  adventure  and  obser- 
vation ;  the  wide  range  of  his  humanities,  making  him  interested  in 
whatever  concerned  his  fellow-men  ;  his  versatility  as  an  author ;  his  clear 
discernment  of  the  religious  issues  of  his  day,  which  made  him  a  leader 
in  every  movement  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  Scottish  Kirk  and  people ; 
and  his  faithfulness  as  a  pastor  and  preacher,  —  all  these  are  impressions 
this  '••  Memoir"  conveys,  and  none  can  lay  aside  the  book  without  being 
quickened  and  instructed. 

Few  persons  can  read  the  biography  of  Charles  Kingsley^  without  feel- 
ing that  he  was  a  far  better,  wiser,  nobler  man  than  they  had  thought. 

The  prevailing  impression  of  him  has  been  that  he  was  a  somewhat 
eccentric  parson,  and  did  not  find  his  true  place  in  the  ministrj-  of  the 
gospel.  He  was  a  writer  of  novels,  and  novel-writing  is  not  thought  alto- 
gether compatible  with  a  minister's  work.  He  was  called  a  '*  muscular 
Christian  ";  and  although  no  verj-  definite  meaning  may  have  been  attached 
to  the  phrase,  and  he  himself  indignantly  repudiated  the  name,  yet  it 
was  supposed  to  imply  that  he  gave  great  prominence,  in  his  thoughts,  to 
the  physical  side  of  our  nature ;  that  he  loved  boating  and  hunting  and 
fishing,  and  all  such  manly  sports  as  would  develop  the  muscles  ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  regarded  what  is  bold  and  strong  and  energetic 
in  character  and  conduct  far  more  highly  than  what  is  tender  and  sympa- 
thizing and  affectionate.  So  it  has  been  thought  that  he  was  one-sided 
in  his  character,  and  that  the  one-sidedness  leaned  more  to  pagan  than 
Christian  virtues. 

This  biography  will  do  much  to  change  these  opinions.  Without  any 
apparent  intention  of  doing  so,  it  reveals  to  us  the  more  spiritual  aspects 
of  his  character.  He  did  indeed  delight  in  out-door  life,  in  nature,  in 
physical  spK)rts ;  but  we  see  in  him,  also,  a  man  of  high  spiritual  aims. 
He  had  an  intense  and  living  faith  in  God  and  God's  providence.  He  was 
devout,  prayerful,  and  studious  of  the  Divine  Word  as  the  practical  guide 

1  See  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  p.  333.    The  English  two-volume  edition  for 
sale  by  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  Boston,  for  $15.00. 
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Thiologiccd  Students,  —  In  the  table  in  our  April  number,  page  309,  giving 
College  Graduation  of  the  Theological  Students,"  the  column  respecting  the 
New  Haven  Seminary  is  erroneous.  The  mistakes  arose  from  the  foct  that 
the  catalogue  of  that  seminary  is  made  out  differently  from  that  of  any  other 
of  our  similar  institutions.  Correcting  these  mistakes*  the  column  of  total  is  as 
follows:  — 


Agricultural  College,  Mam. 1 

Amherst  College,  Mam 30 

Bates  College,  Maine       2 

Baldwin  University,  Ohio 1 

Beloit  College,  Wisconsin 6 

Bowdoin  (7oIieee,  Maine 9 

Brown  University,  Rhode  Island  .....  1 

Carleton  College,  Minnesota  .......  1 

Codrington  CoUege,  West  Indies  .....  1 

College  of  City  of  New  York 1 

Cornell  University,  New  York 1 

Dutmouth  College,  New  Hampshire  ...  18 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Penn.  .  .  1 

Gymnasium,  Dresden,  Germany 1 

Hamilton  College,  New  York 4 

Harvard  College,  Mass 9 

Howard  University,  Dis.  Columbia ....  1 

Iowa  College 4 

Knox  College,  Illinois 2 

MarietU  CoUege,  Ohio 2 

Maryville  College,  Tennemee  ...••.  1 

Miami  University,  Ohio 1 

Middiebury  College,  Vermont 7 


Monmonth  College,  Illinois   .••...•   1 

Mt.  Union  College,  Ohio 2 

National  Normal  School,  Ohio  ......    1 

Oberlin  College,  Ohio 28 

Olivet  College,  liflchigan 8 

Pacific  University,  Oregon 1 

Rlpon  College,  Wisconsin 4 

Simpson  College,  Iowa 1 

Tabor  College,  Iowa 4 

University  of  Iceland  . 1 

University  of  Michigan 4 

University  of  Vermont   . 1 

UrsinuB  College,  Penn 2 

Wesley  an  University,  Conn 2 

Western  Reserve  College,  Ohio 2 

Westminster  College,  Penn 1 

Williams  College,  Mam. 2 

Wyoming  Seminary,  Penn .   1 

Yale  College,  Conn 26 

Partial  CoUeae  education 26 

Ko  College  education .94 

Total  Students 812 


Denominational  Lines,  —  The  Congregational  denomination  has  in  the  past 
represented  doctrinal  soundness,  church  order,  and  spiritual  liberty.  As  to  doc- 
trine it  has  held,  for  substance,  the  old  confessions,  but  it  has  not  held  them  so 
rigidly  as  to  preclude  a  liberal  interpretation  of  them.  Calvim'sts  and  Hopkins- 
ians,  old-school  and  new-school  theologians,  after  warm  and  sometimes  sharp 
discussion,  have  finally  agreed  to  stand  firmly  together  in  support  of  a  common 
^th.    The  denominational  lines  have  been  sufficiently  distinct. 

At  the  organization  of  the  National  Council  in  187 1,  a  somewhat  ambiguous 
phraseology  was  adopted  in  the  doctrinal  bond  of  union.  Those  who  interpret 
this  clause  in  the  constitution  as  putting  the  council  on  a  simply  evangelical  basis* 
have  unwarrantably  represented  that  the  council  in  its  adoption  settled  the  doc- 
trinal standard  of  the  denomination.  Even  admitting  their  intepretation  of  the 
language  to  be  correct,  their  conclusion  is  erroneous,  for  it  is  no  part  of  the 
province  of  the  triennial  council  to  determine  the  doctrinal  standard  of  the  denom- 
ination. This  standard  is  indicated  by  our  theological  seminaries,  and  decided  by 
local  ecclesiastical  councils,  by  general  councils  called  for  that  purpose,  and  by  the 
churches  themselves.  Still  the  representation  which  these  persons  make,  false 
though  it  be,  shows,  on  their  part,  a  disposition  to  put  our  denomination  on  this 
low  grade. 

Some  time  since  one  of  our  oldest  ministers  published  in  the  Christian  Union  a 
series  of  elaborate  historical  articles,  to  show  that  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of 
future  endless  punishment  does  not  forfeit  one's  standing  in  our  denomination. 

Still  more  recently,  the  pastor  of  a  large  church  in  Massachusetts  publicly 
declared  his  belief  in  the  moral  theory  of  the  atonement, — which  is  simply  the 
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Unitarian  at-one-ment,  —  and  yet  claims  his  right  to  retain  his  standing  as  a  minis- 
ter in  our  denomination. 

A  minister  has  recently  become  the  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  Church,  and  yet  writes 
to  us,  inquiring  why  his  name  is  dropped  from  the  list  of  Congregational  ministers 
in  the  Quarterly^  asking  to  have  it  restored,  and  adding,  "  I  presume  there  may 
have  been  some  misapprehension  as  to  the  meaning  of  my  course  in  coming  here. 
Let  me  assure  you,  then,  that  it  did  not  mean  that  I  ceased  to  be  a  Congregational- 
ist  and  became  a  Unitarian.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  never  taken  the  latter  name, 
and  see  no  meaning  in  it  which  is  any  longer  valuable  to  the  world." 

A  minister,  who  has  long  been  in  our  denomination,  not  only  preaches  to  an 
infidel  society  in  Boston,  but  in  his  sermon  recently  extolled  Theodore  Parker 
until  he  was  applauded  by  his  audience,  and  declared  that  '*  history  will  pronounce 
Theodore  Parker  essentially  right " ;  and  yet  he  is  retained  in  our  denomination  by 
a  Connecticut  Association. 

A  pastor  at  the  West  writes  to  us,  maintaining  that  *'the  church  cannot  dictate 
to  any  member,  but  can  only  counsel  and  help  him,  and  must  not  thrust  him  out 
for  peculiar  views  or  conduct,  unless  he  shows  himself  positively  unchristian  or 
schismatic.  ...  In  short,  there  must  be  entire  liberty  for  both  church  and 
individual." 

The  editor  of  the  Unitarian  Review  publishes  to  the  world  that  "the  orthodox 
Congregationalist  body  stands  now,  on  the  question  of  future  punishment,  just 
where  tlie  Unitarian  body  stood  fifty  years  ago ;  large  portions  of  it  have  adopted 
a  view  of  the  atonement  substantially,  though  not  formally,  that  of  the  early  Uni- 
tarians.  The  new  statement  concerning  human  nature,  pretty  generally  held  by 
the  younger  theologians,  is  very  nearly  that  commonly  held  among  Unitarians. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  distinctly  denied  by  a  few,  and  ignored  or  explained 
away  by  an  increasing  number."  ^ 

Now  all  this  smoke  indicates  some  fire.  Have  we  drifted  as  far  away  from  the 
old  standards  as  these  things  indicate  ?  Is  our  denomination  a  Western  prairie 
with  no  fences  ?  Has  doctrinal  belief  ceased  to  be  a  test  of  Christian  character,  or 
of  standing  in  the  Congregational  ministry  ?  We  propose  these  questions  for  the 
consideration  of  ministerial  associations  when  called  to  receive  members  or  give 
letters  of  approbation  to  young  men  as  preachers.  We  propose  them  for  the 
serious  consideration  of  councils  called  to  ordain  or  install  ministers.  We  pro- 
pose them  for  the  prayerful  consideration  of  the  churches  who  would  have  minis- 
ters who  are  able  to  say,  with  the  apostle,  "  As  it  is  written,  I  believed,  and 
therefore  have  I  spoken ;  we  also  believe,  and  therefore  speak."  One  thing  is 
sure :  if  we  have  no  denominational  lines,  as  a  denomination  we  are  doomed. 

The  Christian  Register ^  of  June  i6th,  notices  the  action  of  the  Presbyterians 
resi>ecting  the  heresy  of  Dr.  John  Miller,  and  the  action  of  the  Reformed  Church 
with  reference  to  the  erroneous  views  of  Dr.  Blauvelt ;  and  then  represents  Rev. 
Washington  Gladden  as  "perhaps  the  most  daring  offender,"  and  as  intending, 
"in  spite  of  his  alleged  heresy,"  to  maintain  his  rights  as  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, until  "advised  by  some  competent  tribunal  that  they  have  been  abrogated.*' 

This  "  daring  "  spirit  the  editor  of  the  Register  does  not  seem  to  respect,  for  he 
says,  "  We  cannot  defend  the  course  of  Drs.  Miller  and  Blauvelt  in  staying  to  be 
kicked  out  of  denominations,  some  of  whose  leading  doctrines  they  had  ceased  to 
believe."  He  taunts  the  Congregationalists  thus,  "  How  much  longer  are  the 
Trinitarian  Congregationalists  to  be  outdone  in  stanch  loyalty  to  sound  doctrines 

1  Unitarian  Review,  June,  1877,  p.  673. 
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by  Presbyterians  and  the  synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  ?  Trials  for  heresy  have 
become  shamefully  uncommon  among  Congregational ists."  But  the  editor  of  the 
Register  should  know  that  a  healthy  body  is  not  altogether  dependent  on  surgical 
operations  for  getting  rid  of  foreign  or  offensive  material.  During  the  first  half 
of  the  present  century  the  Congregational  denomination  was  relieved  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  ministers,  without  any  direct  trial  of  them  for  heresy,  and  in 
some  cases  the  parishes  which  these  ministers  carried  with  them  left  us  despoiled 
in  a  manner  not  altogether  creditable  to  themselves.  The  same  quiet  process  in 
relation  to  ministers  is  still  going  on.  At  least  ten  ministers  have  recently  gone 
out  from  us,  and  they  will  doubtless  be  followed  by  others.  A  sensitive  mind  will 
not  remain  long  where  it  does  not  feel  at  home.  We  add  only  that  the  Unitarians 
are  welcome  to  all  the  material  which  the  Congregational  body  sloughs  ofH 

Fellowship  Lines,  —  Believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  individuality  of  denominations 
is  by  Divine  ordering,  and  affords  an  opportunity  in  the  *'  visible  church  "  for  diver- 
sity in  unity,  we  believe  that  denominational  lines  should  be  more  restricted  than 
fellowship  lines.  For  instance,  we  believe  it  is  better  for  Methodists  to  join  Meth- 
odist churches,  and  leave  us,  differently  constituted  souls,  a  more  quiet  way  of 
getting  to  heaven.  Still,  we  love  the  Methodists,  would  co-operate  with  them 
whenever  there  is  any  occasion  for  such  co-operation,  and  certainly  would  always 
invite  them  to  Christian  fellowship. 

Liberality  does  not  consist  in  believing  nothing  distinctive;  it  does  not  exist,  in 
an  individual  mind,  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  truth  which  that  mind 
receives  ;  it  does  not  require  a  man  to  have  a  loose  hold  upon  his  opinions.  It 
may  coexist  with  a  distinct  conception  of  certain  truths  and  an  intense  devotion 
to  them.  It  does  consist  in  a  recognition  of  the  right  of  every  other  individual  as 
equal  to  our  own  to  judge  of  truth  for  himselfj  and  in  a  genial  spirit  towards  all 
others  in  the  exercise  of  this  right. 

Alluding  to  some  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Moody,  in  a  meeting  of  ministers, 
respecting  the  practice  of  some  orthodox  ministers  of  preaching  to  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Union,   Thi  Independent  of  June  7th  has  the  following  editorial : 

"We  hope  the  kindly  relationship  between  the  Universalists  and  the  more 
evangelical  Unitarians,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  so-called  evangelical  churches 
of  Boston  and  vicinity,  on  the  other,  will  not  be  interrupted,  and  that  Mr.  Moody's 
warning  will  be  taken  for  no  more  than  it  is  worth.  It  should  be  understood  that 
there  is  a  sliding  scale  in  orthodoxy,  from  that  of  the  Southern  Presbyterians, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  consciously  and  boastfully  hyperorthodox, 
through  the  Princeton  theology,  and  then  the  Hartford,  and  then  the  Auburn,  and 
then  the  Andover,  and  then  the  New  Haven,  and  then  the  Armim'an,  and  then 
the  Bushnell,  and  then  the  Peabody  and  Ellis,  and  then  the  Clarke  and  Hale,  and 
then  the  Bellows,  and  then  the  Alger  and  Chadwick,  down  to  the  Frothingham 
and  Potter  and  Abbot  type  of  theology  or  anti -theology.  Where  the  line  of  sepa- 
ration and  disfellowship  should  be  drawn  is  not  for  Mr.  Moody  to  dictate.  Dr. 
Christopher  Cushing  says  it  must  be  just  above  Dr.  Bushnell.  We  should  say 
that  all  those  are  to  be  fraternized  who  take  Christ  as  their  teacher,  his  doctrines 
as  their  religion,  and  who  reverently  declare  themselves  his  disciples.  And  if 
this  includes  all  the  Universalists  and  a  good  part  of  the  Unitarians  of  Boston, 
then  we  do  not  dare  to  say  that  this  fraternity  must  be  stopped.  It  is  slanderous 
to  say  that  such  a  man  as  James  Freeman  Clarke  *  denies  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ' 
because  he  cannot  accept  the  definitions  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  We  trust  that 
nobody  will  be  frightened  by  this  denundation.** 
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Several  topics  are  here  embraced  under  the  general  idea  of  fellowship :  — 

First,    The  practice  of  orthodox  ministers  of  preaching  before  the  Yoong  Men*8 
Christian  Union.    But  it  should  be  understood, 
(i)    That  this  practice  has  been  very  limited. 

(2)  That  in  no  case,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  it  been  designed  by  orthodox 
ministers  (using  the  word  "  orthodox  "  in  its  provincial  sense,  as  denoting  minis- 
ters of  our  denomination)  as  an  act  of  Christian  fellowship,  but  simply  as  availing 
themselves  of  an  opportunity  to  preach  the  gospel  where  an  open  door  was  pre* 
sented,  and  where  the  gospel  is  needed. 

(3)  It  may  be  objected  to  this  practice  that  the  Unitarians  and  Universalisti 
either  misunderstand  it  as  an  act  of  Christian  fellowship,  or  adroitly  make  use  of 
it  to  secure  sectarian  ends,  just  as  though  it  were  an  act  of  Christian  fellowship. 

(4)  We  understand  Mr.  Moody's  objection  to  it  to  be  that  it  was  used  as  the 
means  of  drawing  young  men,  converted  at  the  Tabernacle,  away  from  evangelical 
influences  into  Unitarian  or  Universalist  churches. 

Second,    The  position  of  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly. 

In  this  extract,  we  are  represented  as  taking  the  position  that  the  dividing  line 
of  fellowship  "must  be  just  above  Dr.  Bushnell.**  We  do  not  know  on  what 
ground  the  editor  of  The  Independent  makes  this  assertion.  Possibly  it  may  be 
an  inference  of  his  from  a  paragraph  in  the  "Editor's  Table"  of  our  April  num- 
ber, and  from  some  comments  made  on  it  by  a  writer  in  the  Congregationalist.  On 
this  topic  we  remark,  — 

(i)  The  representations  of  the  writer  in  the  Congregationalist  should  not  be 
confounded  with  the  editorial  paragraph  in  the  Quarterly,  A  distinction  should 
be  made  between  the  moral  theory  of  the  atonement  and  the  moral  influence  of 
the  atonement.  The  writer  in  the  Congregationalist  sought  to  gladden  his  own 
mind  by  publicly  declaring  his  belief  in  the  moral  theory  of  the  atonement ;  but 
unfortunately  he  betrayed  evidence  that  he  was  not,  while  writing,  altogether 
under  the  moral  influence  of  the  atonement. 

(2)  In  the  paragraph  in  the  Editor's  Table  in  the  April  number  of  the  Quar» 
terfyt  we  were  discussing  the  question  as  to  who,  in  the  exercise  of  a  "noble 
manhood,"  can  claim  a  standing  in  our  denomination,  and  not  the  question  of  fel- 
lowship.   It  is  true,  however,  that  the  cases  in  mind  involved  fellowship. 

{a)  We  took  the  ground  that  those  cannot  honestly  and  honorably  retain  their 
"  position  in  our  ministry  "  who  have  "  secretly  repudiated  our  faith." 

{b)  We  instanced  those  who  have  become  Universalists,  and  maintained  that 
they  are  bound  in  honor  to  go  over  to  the  Universalists. 

{c)  We  took  the  ground  that  the  moral  theory  of  the  atonement  logically  leads 
to  infidelity. 

{d)  We  implied,  although  we  did  not  say  it  directly,  that  a  man  who  holds  the 
moral  theory  of  the  atonement,  and  whose  theories  are  a  growth  from  that  "  seed- 
principle,"  ought  in  honesty  and  honor  to  leave  us. 

(e)  We  said,  "  There  may  be  errors  temporarily  combined  with  truths  in  such 
a  manner  and  degree  that  it  may  be  expedient  to  tolerate  them." 

(/)  We  did  not  say  whether  a  man  who  embraces  the  moral  theory  of  the 
atonement,  and  whose  theories  are  not  a  growth  from  that  "  seed-principle,"  ought 
or  ought  not  to  leave  our  denomination,  but  we  did  imply  that  if  he  is  allowed  to 
remain,  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  toleration. 

(3)  We  said  nothing  whatever  about  Dr.  Bushnell,  and  made  no  allusion  to 
him. 
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(4)  What  we  said  does  not  apply  to  Dr.  Bushnell ;  for  Bushnellism,  so  6ar  as 
it  is  anything  on  the  subject  of  the  atonement,  is  not  the  moral  theory  of  the 
atonement.  Thexe  was  a  time  when  Dr.  Bushnell  seemed,  in  much  that  he  wrote, 
to  advocate  this  theory,  but  his  last  work  on  the  subject  shows  that  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  that  view,  and  that  he  sought  relief  to  his  earnest  soul  by  trying  to 
devise  some  mystical  view  of  the  relation  of  the  atonement  to  God  as  a  moral 
governor.  The  fact  is,  Dr.  Bushnell  did  not  distinctly,  consistently,  and  per- 
manently hold  any  one  view  of  the  atonement.  His  mind  on  this  subject  was  in  a 
state  of  unrest,  but  this  i^  no  reason  why  our  denomination  should  be  in  a  like 
condition. 

(5)  We  would  suggest  that  when  the  editor  of  Tlie  Independent  undertakes  to 
define  the  position  of  the  editor  of  The  Quarterly,  he  should  be  more  discrimi- 
nating. 

Third,    The  location  of  the  line. 

(t)  In  this  extract  the  editor  says,  "  Where  the  line  of  separation  and  dis-fel- 
lowship  should  be  drawn  is  not  for  Mr.  Moody  to  dictate."  This  implies  that  the 
line  is  to  be  drawn  somewhere.  That  admission  is  worth  something.  But  has 
not  Mr.  Moody  as  good  a  right  to  have  a  decided  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  to 
express  it,  as  anybody? 

(2)  The  editor  says,  "  All  those  are  to  be  fraternized  who  take  Christ  as  their 
teacher,  his  doctrines  as  their  religion,  and  who  reverently  declare  themselves  his 
disciples."  This  is  wonderfully  explicit  I  Who  is  to  decide  what  are  Christ's 
doctrines?  The  aspect  of  religion  is  here  made  prominently  if  not  wholly  intel- 
lectual,—"  teacher,"  "doctrines,"  "disciples."  Still  it  is  diflScult  to  find  any 
atonement  here. 

(3)  He  gives  us  a  "  sliding  scale,"  beginning  with  '*  Southern  Presbyterians," 
and  ending  with  "  Frothingham,  Potter,  and  Abbot" 

(4)  He  adds,  '*  It  is  slanderous  to  say  that  such  a  man  as  James  Freeman 
Clarke  denies  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  because  he  cannot  accept  the  definitions  of 
the  Nicene  Creed."  Then  the  editor  of  The  Independent  would  draw  the  line 
somewhere  between  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Abbot.  That  is  narrowing  the  matter 
down.  Mr.  Hale  is  classed  with  Dr.  Clarke ;  Mr.  Frothingham  and  Mr.  Potter 
are  classed  with  Mr.  Abbot;  "  Dr.  Bellows,  and  then"  Messrs.  "Alger  and  Chad* 
wick  "  are  left  in  the  border  land.    Skilful  engineering  that ! 

Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke  recently  stated  publicly,  in  his  own  church,  that  he 
does  '*  not  regard  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  a  proper  object  of  worship."  Why 
should  he  wish  to  be  in  fellowship  with  us,  who  must  be  in  his  view  idolaters? 
Why  should  we  invite  him  to  such  fellowship? 

The  editor  of  The  Independent  properly  refers  to  persons  as  representing  types 
of  theology  or  anti-theology.  The  final  drawing  of  lines  between  persons  is  God's 
prerogative.  Using  a  system  of  doctrines  as  a  line,  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  which 
persons  stand,  is  one  of  the  necessary  means  on  our  part  in  so  ordering  organic  effort 
^  the  kingdom  of  Christ  as  to  secure  harmony  and  efficiency  among  those  who  work 
together.  The  entire  experience  of  the  church  is  proof  of  this.  The  drawing  of 
any  line  may  seem  to  be  invidious,  and  may  be  stigmatized  as  "  narrow  ";  but  there 
must  be  some  test  of  character,  and  that  is  represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  an 
exalted  period  when  men  shall  "  discern  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
between  him  that  serveth  God  and  him  that  serveth  him  not" 
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The  Quarterly  Record,  —  The  value  of  this  record  depends  upon  its  fulness  and 
accuracy.  We  obtain  the  details  of  it  from  reports  in  newspapers  and  from 
private  correspondence.  Sometimes  the  reports  in  the  papers  do  not  prove  cor- 
rect, but  we  are  not  informed  of  the  error  until  after  we  have  renewed  and  ex- 
tended its  circulation.  That  all  such  errors,  so  far  as  they  may  become  known  to 
us,  may  be  corrected,  we  have  introduced  in  the  present  number,  under  The  Qttar' 
terly  Record^  as  a  new  heading,  Errata, 

We  shall  be  happy  to  make  correction  hereafter  of  any  errors  in  this  record 
and  shall  be  thankful  to  any  one  who  may  point  out  such  errors  to  us.  W^e  ac- 
knowledge our  obligations  to  Rev.  John  G.  Eraser,  Register  of  the  Congregational 
Conference  of  Ohio,  and  to  Rev.  Levi  Henry  Cobb,  Home  Missionary  Superin- 
tendent of  Minnesota,  for  the  valuable  assistance  which  they  have  given  us  ;  and 
we  shall  be  thankful  if  those  holding  like  relations  in  other  States  will  imitate 
their  example.  If  the  ministers  who  are  ordained,  installed,  dismissed,  or  mar- 
ried will  themselves  give  us  prompt  and  accurate  information  on  the  subject, 
it  will  save  us  much  trouble  and  greatly  increase  the  fulness  and  value  of  this 
department  of  the  Quarterly. 

A^ecrology.  —  The  distinction  made  in  this  Quarterly  between  "Necrology"  and 
"  Vital  Statistics  "  is,  that  the  former  is  to  some  extent  a  portrayal  of  character, 
while  the  latter  is  purely  statistical.  When  a  person  receives  a  circular  asking  for 
vital  statistics,  all  that  is  desired  is  a  brief  answer  to  the  questions  asked.  When 
a  person  furnishes  the  necrology  of  a  friend,  he  should  give  the  peculiar  traits  of 
that  friend  and  historic  incidents  illustrative  of  his  character. 

We  endeavor  to  be  as  indulgent  as  is  practicable  in  opening  our  pages  to  necro- 
logical  notices,  but  we  find  a  limit  beyond  which  we  cannot  pass.  We  understand 
that  a  minister  in  Michigan  stated  to  the  General  Association,  byway  of  objection 
to  sending  us  the  necrology  of  ministers,  that  he  had  sent  us  a  notice  and  it  had 
never  appeared  in  the  Quarterly ^  although  he  sent  it  two  years  ago.  To  this  we 
reply :  The  minister  concerning  whom  the  notice  was  written  had  been  dead  only 
sixteen  months  when  this  statement  was  made.  Our  brother  certainly  could  not 
have  noticed  the  man's  death  eight  months  before  he  died.  Again,  when  he  pre- 
pared the  notice  he  forgot  to  send  it,  and  finally  wrote  on  the  back  of  it,  "  Found 
to  have  been  mislaid,  and  therefore  not  forwarded  until  now,  Sept.  6th,  1876.'' 
Thus  the  two  years  is  reduced  to  eight  months,  —  all  of  which  shows  how  danger- 
ous it  is  for  some  men  to  trust  their  memory,  and  the  importance  of  conscientious 
accuracy  in  our  public  statements.  A  careful  examination  of  the  pages  of  the 
Quarterly  would  have  shown  him  that  his  case  was  not  peculiar,  as  we  had  given 
no  necrology  of  any  person  who  had  died  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1876. 
We  cannot  go  so  far  in  gratifying  the  desires  of  friends  as  to  make  the  Quarterly 
simply  a  mausoleum. 
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EmUa.—la  the  April  isaue,  the  ordination  of  Owen  Jenkins,  given  as  Dec.  26,  should 
have  been  I>ee.  28. 

John  W.  Col  well,  reported  as  installed,  should  have  been  reported  as  ordained. 

In  the  dismission  of  Rev.  Bdward  Huntress,  the  council  met  Feb.  22,  but  their  action  did 
not  take  efTeet  until  Feb.  20. 


OHUBOHES  FOEMED. 

AIXSQAN,  Kan. 

ARIBPIB,  Kan..  April  17, 12  members. 

CENTRE  HIDQE,  Kan..  May  23. 

CKTBTAL,  Mich.,  May  6,  47  members. 

EMFIICE  (Degr«w  Neighborhood),  Mich., 
12  members. 

FARMINGTON.  O.,  April  17,  24  members. 

FRKKPOKT  (Near),  M«ch.,  May  27. 

GATLOltD,  Mich.,  April,  22  members. 

IRVING,  Mich.,  May  25,  '2»  members. 

IJNCOLN  VALLEY,  Neb.,  April  4, 7  mem- 
bers. 

LYONS.  Neb.,  April  26,  Prairie  Home  Ch  , 
11  members. 

LT8ANDEK,  N.  Y  ,  150  members. 

MEDPUKD,  Kan. 

MmNONA  CO.,  Ic,  26  members. 

NEW  YOKK  CITY,  Beihany  Ch.,  19  mcm- 
bt-r*. 

ORCUA  KD,  Jo.,  April  10,  54  members. 

PEACE  valley;  Kan. 

PERU,  Ind..  March  15. 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y.,  April  24,  165 
members. 

SHKLBYVILLE,  lo.,  April  3, 20  members. 

SHENANDOAH,  lo.,  April  8,  25  members. 

8  rERLlNG  (Near),  Kan.,  lu  members. 

WALTON.  Mich.,  April  26, 19  member*. 

WEST  aALAMANOA,  N.  Y.,  April  7. 


MIlflSTEES  OEDAIKED. 

BLISS,  EDWIN  M,  to  the  work  of  the 

Ministry,  In  New  Haven,  Ct.,  May  18. 

Sermon  by  Rev.  Edward  W.  Oilman, 

D.  D.,  of  New  York  City.     Ordaining 

prayer  by  liev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D., 

of  Yale  Seminary. 
COUNTRYMAN,  a8:\,  to  the  work  of  the 

Miiiii>try,  in  Iowa  Falls,   lo.,  Mny  16. 

Ordainmif  prayer  by  Rev.  I.  K.  Bowrrs. 
DE  BUCHANNE,  JAMIiri,  to  the  work  of 

the    Ministry,  in    Biirrin^ton,    N.    H., 

May  26.     dermon  by  Rev.  Abram  J. 

Quick,  of  Rochester.    Ordaining  prayer 

by  Rev.  George  B.  Spalding,  of  Dover. 
DEWEY,  WILLIS  C,  to  the  wdrk  of  the 

Ministry,  in  Toulon,  ill.,  May  '2d.    ber- 

raun  by  liev.  N.  George  Clark,  d.  d.,  of 

Boston,  MahS. 
GERALD,  E.   M.,  ever  the  Ch.  in  Kirwin, 

K.n.,  April  11. 
HAY  WARD,  JOHN,  to  the  work  of  the 

Ministry,  in  Scatter  Creek,  Kan..  May  24. 

rerni«»n  by  Kev.  Sylvester  D.  btorrs,  of 

Qaindaro. 
MILLS.    HARLOW   S.,  over  the  Ch.    in 

Duniap,  lo.,  June  6.    Sermon  by  Rev. 

Joseph  W.  Pickett,  of  Des  Moines.    Or- 

d  iinii.g  prayer  by  Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin, 

of  Couui  11  Bluffs. 


MOORS,  GEORGE  W.,  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry,  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  10. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Temple  Cutler,  of 
Chattanooga.  Orduining  prayer  by 
Rev.  F.  A.  Chase,  of  Nashville. 

PEASE,  EDWARD  M.,  M.  D.,  to  the  work 
of  the  Ministry,  In  Sprin^eld,  Mass., 
May  9. 

PELTON,'  GEORGE  S.,  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry,  in  South  Windsor.  Cu,  May  16. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  William  S.  Karr,  D.  D., 
of  Hariford  Seminar\'.  Ordaining  prayer 
by  Rev.  William  Thompson,  d.  o.,  of 
Hartford  Seminary. 

SWINNERTON,  WILLIAM  T.,  to  the 
work  of  the  Ministry,  in  Dennis,  Ma«s., 
April  18.  Sermon  by  Rev.  William 
Leonard,  of  South  Wellfloet.  Ordain. 
Ing  prayer  by  Rev.  Edward  W.  Noble, 
of  Truro. 

WOOLMAN,  WILLIAM,  to  the  work  of 
the  Ministry,  in  Lincoln  Valley,  Neb., 
April  4. 

YONKER,  D.  G.,  to  the  work  of  the  Min- 
istry, In  Gowrie,  lo..  May  29.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Ephraim  Adams,  of  Waterloo. 
Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  Johu  D. 
Sands,  of  Belmont. 


MINISTERS   INSTALLED. 

BACON,  Rev.  EDWARD  W.,  over  the  1st 
Ch.  in  New  London,  Ct.,  April  IS.  Ser* 
mon  by  Rev.  Leonaid  Bacon,  d.  d.,  of 
Yale  Seminary.  Installing  prayer  by 
Rev.  Hiram  P.  Arms,  D.  D.,  of  Norwich 
Town. 

BROOKS,  Rev.  CHARLES  8.,  over  the 
Ch.  in  Putnam,  Ct..  May  29.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Nathaniel  J.  Burion,  d.  d  ,  of 
Hartford.  Installing  prayer  by  Rev. 
George  J.  Tillotson,  of  Roclsy  illU. 

D.ANIELSON,  Kev.  JOSEPH,  over  theCh. 
in  Southbridge,  Mass.,  June  6.  Ser* 
mon  by  Rev.  Joceph  P.  Bixby,  of  Nor* 
wood.  Installing  prayer  by  Rev.  Martin 
L.  Richardson,  of  Slurbrldge. 

HALL,  Kev.  GEORGE  K..  over  the  Ch.  In 
Vergennes,  Vt.,  Msy  2.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Edward  l\H<»uker,  of  Mlddlebury. 

HEALIiY,  Rev  JOSEPH  W.,  D.  u.,  over 
the  Ch.  in  Ottumwa,  lo.,  April  18.  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  Georire  F.  Magoun,  D.  D., 
of  Iowa  C^'llege.  Installing  prayer  by 
Rev.  Joseph  W.  iMckeit,  of  Des  Moines. 

HINCKLEY,  liiv.  WILLIAM  H.,  over  the 
Ch.  in  Racine,  Wis.,  May  17.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Franklin  W.  Fii-ke.  d.  d.,  of 
Chicago  Seminary.  ludtalling  prayer 
by  liev.  D.  B.  Biercc. 

JONHS,  Itev.  0.  J.  K.,  over  the  Pacific 
Ch.  in  New  Bedford,  Mai^s.,  May  29. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Henry  M.  Scudder, 
D.  D.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
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LADD,  Rev.  HORATIO  O.,  over  the  Ch. 
io  Hopkinton,  Maaa..  March  22.  8er- 
mou  hy  Rev.  Jamee  b.  Uoyt,  d.  d.,  of 
Oambridgeport.  Installing  prayer  by 
Rev.  Bdmund  Dowae,  of  bherbum. 

LAIRD,  Rev.  JAMES  L.,  over  the  Heath 
Oh.  in  Andover,  MaM.,  May  10.  Bur* 
mon  by  Prof.  William  M.  Barbour, 
D.  D.,  of  Bangor  Seminary.  Installing 
praver  by  Rev.  John  L.  laylor,  D.  D., 
of  Andover  Seminary. 

LTTCH,  Rev.  J.  LINCOLN,  over  the  Ch. 
in  Derby  Line,  Vt,  Jane  2. 

NORTURoP,  Rev.  H.  U.,  over  the  Oh.  in 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

PARKBlt,  Itev.  J.  HOMER,  over  the  Ch. 
in  Bay  City,  Mich  ,  May  10.  Sermon  by 
liev.  Abram  B.  Allen,  of  Alpena. 

8EELYE,  Rev.  JULIUS  H..  d.  d.,  over 
the  CuUeffe  Ch.  in  Amherat,  Mass., 
May  24.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Richard  S. 
Btorrs,  d.  d.,  of  Broolclyn,  N.  T.  In> 
stalling  prayer  by  Rev.  Roawell  D. 
UitebcocK,   D.  D.,  of  Union  Seminary. 

STEWART,  Rev.  S.  J.,  over  the  Oalvinfs- 
Uc  Ch.  in  FitchburK,  Mass.,  April  4. 
Sermon* bv  Rev.  Henry  M.  Tenney,  of 
Steubenville,  O.  lustaliing  prayer  by 
Rev.  Henry  A.  Wales,  of  Leominster. 


MIKISTEES  DISMISSED. 

BABB,  Rev.  THOMAS  E.,  flrom  the  Ch.  in 

Oxford,  MaSA.,  Msy  1. 
BARTEAU,  Rev.  SYDNEY  H..  from  the 

Ch.  In  ZumbroU,  Minn.,  April  21. 
BISBEE,  Rev.  MARVIN  D.,  from  the  Ch. 

in  Fi«herville,  N.  U.,  April  10. 
BROOKS,   Rev.  CHARLES  S.,  flrom  the 

Ch.  in  South  Deerfteld,  Mass.,  April  17. 
COBLUIQU,  Rev.  NELSON  F.,  from  the 

Ch  in  Murshlield,  Vi.,  May  21. 
CROSWELL,  Rev.  MIC  AH  S.,  from  the 

Ch.  in  Sonoma,  Cul.,  April  8. 
CURllSS,  Rev.  lii£ORUE,  flrom  the  Ch.  in 

Uarwinton,  Ct.,  May  21. 
DICKINSON,  Rev.  HENRY  A.,  ftam  the 

Ch.  in  Chester  Centre,  Mass.,  April  26. 
EVANS,  Rev.  JOHN  P.,  from  the  Welsh 

Ch.  in  Liironia,  Me.,  April  12. 
BVKRES  i\  Kev.  ASA  E  ,  from  the  Ch.  in 

Ludlow,  111.,  April  12. 
FOSTER,  Rev.  ADDISON  P.,  flrom  the  1st 

Ob.  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  April  26. 
HICKS,  Rev.  GEORGE  H  ,  from  the  Ch.  in 

Monsey,  N.  Y.,  April  2. 
HITCHCOCK,  Rev.  HENRY  O..  flrom  the 

Ch.  in  Kf  uosha.  Wis.,  April  4. 
HURD,  Rev.  ALBERT  C.  from  the  Ch.  in 

Montvilie,  Ct.,  May  31. 
KEI^EY,  Rev.  FRANK  D.,  from  the  Ch. 

in  Mnrblehead,  Mass.,  May  27. 
KINZER,   liev.  ADDISON   D  ,  fh>m  the 

Ch.  in  Union,  Io. 
KUTZ,  Rev.  HENRY  D.,  from  the  Ch.  in 

Findlay,  O.,  April  17. 
MARe^llALL,  Hev.  JAMES,  from  the  Ch. 

in  Acwortb,  N.  H.,  April  26. 
RAY,   I^v.  JOHN   W.,  from  the  Ch.  in 

Clear  Luke,  Minn. 
SCO'lT,  Itev.  DARIUS  B.,  from  the  Chs. 

in   Lynntield  Centre  and  South  Lynn« 

Held,  Mass..  April  10. 
SMITH,  Rev.  IREM  W.,  from  the  Ch.  in 

Otis,  Mass.,  May  1. 
STONE,  liev.  BAM  AN  N.,  fh)m  the  Ch. 

in  Fryeburg,  Me.,  May  2. 
TENNEY,  Kev.  FRANCIS  V.,  from  the 

Oh.  in  Satigus,  Mass. 


MIHISTEBS  MASRIED. 

BRYAN  — BROWNING.  In  Norwich.  Ct., 
May  8,  Itev.  George  A.  Bryan,  of  Pn  s* 
ton,  to  Misa  Elizabeth  H.  Brown!.. g,  of 
Norwich. 

HINCKB  — PERRY.  In  Andoycr.  Mass.. 
April  19,  Rev.  Edward  Y.  Hinckfi.  **i 
Portland,  Me.,  to  Miaa  XUzabeth  C. 
Perry,  of  Andover. 

NORTON  — HOLT.  In  WlUington,  CI.. 
April  27,  Rev.  Thomas  8.  Morton,  of 
Prescott,  Mass.,  to  Mrs.  Loniae  Holt,  of 
WiUington. 

PALME  R — IX) WLB.  In  BrookUne,  MaM., 
May  22,  Rev.  Frederick  r'almer,  of  Re- 
vere, to  Mli>a  Marv  Towle,  of  Brookllna. 

SCUDDER  —  ABBOTT.  In  Bruoklvn, 
N.  Y.,  May  10.  Rev.  John  L.  beadoer 
to  Miss  Alice  M.  Abbott,  both  of 
Brooklyn. 

STIMSON  —  BARTLBTT.  In  Chicago. 
111.,  April  — ,  Rev.  Henry  A.  BiimaoB, 
of  Minneapolis,  Mlun.,  to  Mias  Aliee 
Bartlett,  of  Chicago. 

TAYLOR-RUDD.  In  MeMlnnville.Tenn., 
April  7,  Rev.  Horace  J.  Taylor,  f>f  the 
Gilbert  Island  Mission,  Micronesia,  ta 
Mias  Jennie  Radd,  of  MeMinnville. 

WILCOX— COOKERLY.  In Terre Haute, 
Ind  ,  March  27,  Rev.  Beth  M.  Wilcox,  of 
Lincoln,  III.,  to  Miaa  Oomelia  Oo<«keriy, 
of  Terre  Haute. 


MIHISTEBS  DB0EA8BD. 

CLAGGETT,  Rev.  BRASTUS  B..  In  New 

Fairileld,  Ct..  May  16,  in  his  Olat  year. 
CUeHMAN,    Rev.   RUFUS  8.,  D.  D.,  la 

Manchester,  Vt.,  May  18,   in   his  63d 

year. 
DELANO,   Rev.   SAMUEL,  in   WO  iami- 

town,  vt..  May  24,  in  his  83d  year. 
MONTAGU K.  Rev.  P11ILBTU8,  In  Com- 

stocli,  Mich.,  March  4,  in  his  7Sd  year. 
RAWSON.  Rev.  THOMAS  R.,  in  Albany, 

N.  Y.,  April  — . 
SMITH,  Kev.  CARLOS,  D.  D.,  in  Akron, 

O..  April  22. 
SMITH,  Rev.  HARVEY,  in  Baathnmplon, 

Mass.,  June  4,  in  hia  86th  year. 
STEVENS,  Rev.  JED  EDI  AH  D.,  in  B4>. 

loit.  Wis  ,  March  2». 
STOWE,  Rev.  JOHN  M.,  In  Hubbardston, 

Mass..  May  9,  in  bis  63d  year. 
WELLS,  Rev.  RUFUS  P.,  in  Norton,] 

May  26,  in  his  60th  year. 


KIHI8TEB8'  WIVES  DE0BA8BD. 

ALLEN,  Mrs.  M.  J  ,  wife  of  the  Ute  Rev. 

Asa  S.,  in  Clear  Lake,  Io,  April  13. 
BIRD,  Mrs.  ANN  P.,  wife  of  tfie  late  Rev. 

Isaac,    in    Great    Banringtoo,     Ma  i., 

May  10,  in  her  70th  year. 
BRAIN EIU>,  Mrs.  LUCINDA  K.,  wife  of 

Rev.   Timothy    G.,    in    Grlnnell,   Io., 

March  25,  in  her  68<1  year. 
0U8HMAN,  Mrs.  SARAH  FOX  (QlbMn), 

wife  of  the  late  Ruflis  8.,  D.  D.,  in  Man- 
chester, Vt.,  June  13. 
GOOCn,  Mrs.  SARAH,  wife  of  the  lato 

Rev.  James,  In  Yarmouth,  Me.,  April  ft. 
HOUGH,  Mrs.  SARAH  H.,  wife  of  R«v. 

Jesse    W.,    in    Sauta    Barbara,   Osl^ 

April  5. 
JOCBLYN.  Mrs.  HARRIET  8..   wife  t4 

Rev.  Simeon  S ,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

in  her  77th  year. 
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Ald«D,  Bzra  J.,  Oovert,  MIoh. 
▲ndras,  BUzur»  Vlokabarg,  ICich. 
▲nderaon,  L«arln«  C,  Nastavtlle,  Tenn. 
Arery,  W.  T.,  Lanesboro',  Mass. 
Ay«r8,  Walter  H.,  Omro,  "Wis. 

Baker,  Ariel  A.,  B.  Hardwlck,  Vt. 
Baker,  Bdward  P.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Baldwin,  John  A.,  Plymonth,  Mioh. 
Banlett,  Bdward  O.,  Lynn  field,  lo. 
Bates,  James  A.,  Wolcott,  Vt. 
Beach,  Blmer  J.,  Hopktnton,  N.  Y. 
Beman.  Inring  L.,  Orown  Point,  N.  T. 
Berry,  Loren  P.,  PlanUvllle,  Ct. 
Blair,  Harlan  P.,  I>eer  Klver,  N.  Y. 
Bliss,  B.  M.,  Turkey, 
Brlntnall,  Loren  W.,  Mnnticellb,  lo. 
Brooks,  Charles  8.,  Putnam.  Ct. 
Brown,  Aaron,  Delaware,  O. 

Oarpenter,  Blbridge  G.,  Golden  Prairie,  lo. 
Clarke,  Samnel  W.,  Wenham,  Mass. 
Oolbnm,  Henry  H.,  Stoddard.  N.  H. 
Coantryman,  Asa,  Iowa  Falls,  lo. 

Dean,  Oliver  B.,  ICilford,  Mass. 

Sidredge,  Henry  W. ,  E.  Weymouth,  Mass. 
Smerson,  Oliver,  Miles,  Jo. 

Ferris,  Leonard  Z.,  Kennebunk,  Me. 
Fifield,  Charles  W.,  Crary's  Mills,  N.  Y. 
Freeman,  J.  A.,  Brood  Brook,  Ct. 

Gerald,  E.  M.,  Klrwin,  Kan. 
Gordon,  George  A.,  Temple,  Me. 

Haines,  Simeon  8.,  Justin,  Mioh. 

Hale,  John  G..  Stowo,  Vt. 

Harris,  James  W.,  Dallas  City,  Or. 

Harris,  John  L.,  Essex,  Mass. 

Haskell,  Henry  C,  No.  Amherst.  O. 

Haskins,  fierO^unin  P.,  Kan. 

Hazen,  Allen,  Pomfret.  Vt. 

Hicks,  Richard,  Albany,  Vt. 

Hlgglns,  Jonathan  B.,  N'ew  Baltimore,  Mich. 

Homer,  John  W.,  Keonauqua,  lo. 

Howard,  Bdward,  Gasport,  X.  Y. 

Huntington,  Henry  S.,  Gorham,  Me. 

Hurd,  Albert  C,  Tafiville,  Ot. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  Sidney  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Jone»,  C.  J.  K.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Jonen,  James  I.,  Farmlngton  Falln,  Me. 
Jont'S,  Newton  1.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  lo. 
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Kelsey,  Frank  D.,  Attlekoro*  Falls,  Mass. 
Kinzer,  AddUon  D.,  Hampton,  lo. 
Kutc,  Henry  D.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Laird,  James  H.,  Andover,  Mass. 
Lamb,  William  A.,  Foxboro*,  Mass. 
Litts,  Palmer,  Central  City,  lo. 

Marsi ,  Henry,  Kalamo,  Mich. 
Marsland,  John,  Mill  River,  Mans. 
May,  T.  Melbourne,  Volney,  N.  Y. 
McFarland,  Henry  H.,  Greenwich,  Ct. 
Merrill,  Selah,  Andover,  Mass. 
Mills.  H  S.,  Dunlap,  lo.  ^ 

Mirick,  Bdward  A.,  Altoona,  Kan. 
Moore,  Geo.  W.,  Nashville,  Tcnn. 
Moore,  Nathaniel  S.,  Hancock,  N.  H. 
Muulton,  E.  C,  Ma«on  City,  lo. 

Newell,  Wellington,  Greenfield,  Ma^s. 

Osgood,  Henry  H.,  Waterford,  Me. 

Packard,  Theophilus,  Oak  Park,  III. 
Pease,  Edmund  M.,  M.  d.,  Jficr<meHa. 
Pelton,  George  S.,  Glyndon,  Minn. 

Rose,  William  W.,  Brookfleld,  Mo. 
Rybolt,  John  C,  Mukwonago,  Wis. 
Ryder,  William  H.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Sewall,  William,  Littleton,  Mass. 
Shlpherd,  Fayette.  Sidney  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Smith,  Bezaleel,  West  Randolph,  Vt. 
Smith,  Edward  G.,  No.  Leominster,  Mass. 
Smith,  Ezra  M.,  W.itetvillc,  Mu. 
Smith,  George,  Hanover  Centre,  N.  H. 
Smith,  Uinds,  Kelloggitville,  O. 
Hpaulding,  Ly^aoder  T.,  Che».ter,  Ct. 
Stone,  Elward  P.,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 
Stone,  RolUa  8.,  Southampton,  Mass. 

Tompkins,  Frank  P.,  So.  Abington,  Mass. 
Tuzbury,  Franklm,  Watertown,  Ct. 

Waterman,  Alfred  T.,  Ft.  Scott,  Kan. 

Weils,  James,  Duubarton,  N.  H. 

West,  r.  B.,  California,  Mo. 

Wheelock.  Rufus  A.,  Mott's  Corners,  N.  Y« 

Wirt.  David,  Plymouth,  Wis. 
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THE  AMERICAN   CONGREGATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

BUSINESS   MEETING. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Congp-ega- 
tional  Association  (agreeably  to  notice  in  the  Congregaiionalist)  was 
held  in  Pilgrim  Hall,  May  29,  1877,  at  12  m. 

The  president  occupied  the  chair.  In  the  absence  of  the  record- 
ing secretary,  the  Rev.  Isaac  P.  Langworthy  was  chosen  to  fill  his 
place  pro  tern.  Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  N.  J.  Morrison,  d.  d., 
president  of  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  was  dispensed  with,  not  being  required 
by  the  constitution. 

The  reports  of  the  directors,  of  the  library  committee,  and  of  the 
treasurer  were  read,  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  directors  for  publi- 
cation at  their  discretion. 

The  following  officers  were. then  chosen  by  ballot  for  the  ensuing 
year : — 

President. 
Hon.  EDWARD  S.  TOBEY,  Boston. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Hon.  William  W.  Thomas,  Portland,  Me. 

Hon.  Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Bouton,  d.  d.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Rev.  Samuel  C.  Bartlett,  d.  d.,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Rev.  Harvey  D.  Kitchel,  d.  d.,  Weybridge,  Vt. 

Rev.  RuFus  Anderson,  d.  d.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  Jacob  Ide,  d.  d.,  Medway,  Mass. 

Rev.  Seth  Sweetser,  d.  d.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Hon.  Horatio  G.  Knight,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Rev.  Thomas  Shepard,  d.  d.,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Hon.  Amos  C.  Barstow,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  d.  d.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hon.  Lafayette  S.  Foster,  Norwich,  Conn. 

Hon.  Calvin  Day,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Rev.  William  M.  Taylor,  d.  d..  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Ray  Palmer,  d.  d  ,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Wm.  Ives  Budington,  d.  d.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Israel  W.  Andrews,  d.  d..  Marietta,  O. 

Rev.  Samuel  Wolcott,  d.  d.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  A.  Hyde,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Rev.  Julian  M.  Sturtevant,  d.  d.,  Jacksonville,  III. 

Hon.  Charles  G.  Hammond,  Chicago,  111. 
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A.  Finch,  Esq.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Rev.  William  E.  Merriman,  d.  d.,  Ripon,  Wis. 
Rev.  Truman  M.  Post,  d.  d.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 
Rev.  William  Salter,  d.  d.,  Burlington,  Iowa. 
Rev.  George  Mooar,  d.  d.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Rev.  Henry  Wilkes,  d.  d.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Directors. 

James  P.  Melledge,  Esq.,  Cambridge. 

Rev.  Alonzo  H.  Quint,  d.  d.,  Dover,  N.  H. 

Rev.  Henry  M.  Dexter,  d.  d.,  New  Bedford. 

J.  Russell  Bradford,  Esq.,  Cambridge. 

Henry  D.  Hyde,  Esq.,  Boston. 

Rev.  John  O.  Means,  d.  d.,  Boston. 

Hon.  RuFUS  S.  Frost,  Chelsea. 

Rev.  N.  G.  Clark,  d.  d.,  West  Roxbury. 

James  White,  Esq.,  Boston. 

David  N.  Skillings,  Esq.,  Winchester. 

Wm.  O.  Grover,  Esq.,  Boston. 

Hon.  Stephen  N.  Stockwell,  Boston. 

W.  S.  Houghton,  Esq.,  Boston. 

Henry  Mason,  Esq.,  Brookline. 

Treasurer, 
SAMUEL  T.  SNOW,  Esq.,  Boston. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Librarian^  and  Assistant  Treasurer, 
Rev.  ISAAC  P.  LANGWORTHY,  Chelsea. 

Recording  Secretary, 
Rev.  DANIEL  P.   NO  YES,  Newburyport. 

Auditor, 
JOSEPH   N.  BACON,  Esq.,  Newton. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

ISAAC   P.  LANGWORTHY,  Rec,  Sec,  pro  tern. 
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THE  TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

DI  RECTO  R  S 

OF  THE 

American   Congregational  Association. 


The  directors  of  the  American  Congregational  Association  here- 
with present  their  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  They  have,  first 
of  all,  with  sadness,  to  record  the  death  of  Dea.  John  Field,  long  a 
valuable  and  devoted  member  of  this  Board,  upon  whose  hearty  co- 
operation and  judicious  counsels  they  had  come  greatly  to  rely. 
This  Board  was  largely  represented  at  his  funeral,  and  at  a  subse- 
quent meeting  the  following  minute  was  entered  upon  the  records  of 
the  association :  — 

"In  the  death  of  John  Field,  Esq.,  the  American  Congregational 
Association  has  lost  one  of  its  earliest  friends,  most  prudent  coun- 
sellors, and  generous  benefactors.  The  directors  here  put  upon 
record  their  appreciation  of  his  unostentatious,  consistent  Christian 
character.  He  combined,  in  a  rare  degree,  firmness,  wisdom,  and 
gentleness,  securing  the  friendship  of  all  and  the  enmity  of  none. 
Liberal  yet  discriminating  in  his  gifts,  and  making  his  benefactions 
with  cheerfulness,  he  was  esteemed  most  deservedly  as  an  upright 
merchant  and  a  Christian  gentleman." 

Little  has  occurred  in  the  financial  operations  of  the  association 
that  requires  especial,  notice.  The  downward  tendency  of  rents  still 
affects  our  income  most  injuriously.  A  few  collections  have  been 
received  from  the  churches  in  response  to  appeals  made  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  amounting  to  a  sum  less  than  eight  hundred  dollars. 
The  lower  store  has  been  rented  to  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union,  —  at  a  low  price,  indeed,  but  increasing  the  income  from 
that  source  about  seven  hundred  dollars.  One  room  only  remains 
unrented,  while  one  yields  little  more  than  a  nominal  rent,  held  by 
a  tenant  at  will. 

The  directors  have  been  restrained  from  active  efforts  to  raise 
additional  funds  on  account  of  the  depressed  state  of  business  in 
the  hope  that  a  better  outlook  and  fairer  prospects  would  soon 
appear.    A  debt,  in  form  of  a  second  mortgage,  was  incurred  by  the 
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most  unlooked-for  circumstances,  of  the  sum  of  $50,000.  If  this 
were  paid,  even  with  the  present  low  rentals,  the  interest  on  the 
first  mortgage  of  $200,000  could  be  paid,  and  the  necessary  expenses, 
which  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  scale,  could  be  met.  The  securing 
of  at  least  that  sum  at  the  earliest  practicable  period  is  felt  to  be  a 
matter  of  necessity.  Too  large  an  amount  of  sacred  funds  has  been 
already  invested  here  not  to  make  great  efforts  to  secure  enough 
more  to  preserve  and  make  permanently  available  this  invaluable 
property.  The  usefulness,  in  the  line  of  religious  efforts  to  which 
this  property  was  dedicated,  and  to  which,  indeed,  it  has  been  thus 
far  appropriated,  is  no  Idnger  a  matter  of  question  or  doubt.  The 
Congregational  House  touches  very  many  unseen  as  well  as  many 
obvious  points  of  social  and  strictly  Christian  interests,  otherwise  not 
so  favorably  reached,  if,  indeed,  they  were  otherwise  reached  at  all. 
It  seems  strange,  therefore,  that  not  a  few  of  our  ministers,  and  men 
of  wealth,  and  well-to-do  churches  in  this  country,  nay,  in  New  Eng- 
land, nay,  in  Massachusetts,  —  not  to  come  nearer  home,  —  do  not 
seem  to  appreciate  the  immediate  and  ultimate  value  of  this  Congrega- 
tional House.  They  do  not  seem  to  see  how  much  the  cause  of  Christ, 
as  represented  by  this  branch  of  the  great  Christian  household,  is 
involved.  Every  other  denomination  that  has  secured  similar  facilities 
and  conveniences  for  their  work  esteems  them  very  highly,  and  could 
not  be  induced  to  abandon  them  for  any  mere  pecuniary  consider- 
ations. If  denominations  with  strong  organic  ties  find  such  a  home, 
headquarters,  and  centre  of  working  forces  of  such  unmistakable 
benefit,  how  much  more  beneficial  must  it  be  to  the  churches  this 
Board  represents,  which  have  no  such  bonds  to  unify  and  keep  them 
in  close  alliance  ?  It  is  only  by  some  such  ties  that  they  can  in  the 
best  way  carry  on  their  part  of  the  world's  evangelization.  In  this 
respect  alone  this  house  has  proved  itself  to  be  both  so  convenient 
and  useful  that  even  the  thought  of  giving  it  up,  for  the  want  of  fifty 
or  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  should  not  be  entertained 
for  one  moment 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  fact  which  ministers  to  our  hope,  that  busi- 
ness is  finding  its  slow  but  apparently  sure  way  into  this  section  ot 
the  city.  Even  since  the  late  stringency  in  financial  affairs  gener- 
ally, the  buildings  that  were  occupied  as  dwellings  three  years  ago 
in  Tremont  Place,  directly  opposite  this  house,  are  now  devoted  to 
business ;  and  on  Beacon  Street,  just  opposite  and  a  little  above, 
three  signs  have  been  put  up  within  the  last  twelve  months,  thus 
giving  good  reasons  to  believe  that  this  entire  street,  quite  to  the 
State  House  comer,  will  be  erelong  devoted  to  business.    Hence, 
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it  may  be  quite  confidently  hoped  that  on  the  return  of  financial 
prosperity  our  rentals  will  increase,  giving  a  more  satisfactory  in- 
come. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  constituency  of  this  Board  real- 
ized more  fully  the  value  and  importance  of  the  library,  which  this 
association  now  has  in  its  safe,  convenient,  light,  and  pleasant 
library  room.  There  are  more  than  20,000  volumes,  and  more 
than  80,000  pamphlets,  which  have  been  gathered  here  within 
the  last  fourteen  years,  without  the  appropriation  of  one  cent 
from  the  funds  of  the  association  to  buy  with.  This  shows  that 
there  are  those  who  appreciate  the  importance  of  preserving  the 
available  books  and  pamphlets  which  contain  our  principles,  polity, 
and  history ;  they  willingly  contribute  such  materials  as  they  have 
for  this  purpose,  and  not  a  few  of  these  gifts  have  been  large  and 
valuable.  This  year  the  association  has  received  the  library  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  H.  Riddel,  formerly  of  Boston,  from  his  executors, 
consisting  of  ten  hundred  and  twenty-one  volumes,  and  six  hundred 
and  ten  pamphlets,  together  with  a  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Riddel,  which 
now  adorns  the  library  room.  Quite  large  gifts  have  been  received 
from  other  sources,  which  are  elsewhere  acknowledged.  True,  a 
large  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  thus  accumulated  are  not 
especially  important,  and  many  of  them  are  duplicates;  but  the 
latter  furnish  an  excellent  capital  for  exchange  and  occasional  sale, 
both  of  which  possibilities  are  made  the  most  of,  solely  to  procure 
what  is  valuable  in  the  line  of  our  specialties. 

With  strictly  Congregational  literature,  this  library  is  now,  it  is 
confidently  believed,  the  best  furnished  of  any  public  library  in  the 
country. 

Of  reports  of  humane,  eleemosynary,  and  religious  societies  of 
general  interest,  State  and  national,  we  have  over  six  hundred  vol- 
umes bound,  and  quite  as  many  unbound ;  and  these  do  not  include 
agricultural,  scientific,  and  educational  reports,  nor  those  of  the 
work  of  the  churches.  If  any  other  library,  public  or  private,  sur- 
passes ours  in  this  particular,  it  is  to  be  congratulated. 

Of  theological  works  we  can  count  quite  three  hundred  volumes, 
and  over  two  hundred  pamphlets,  some  of  which  are  seldom  found 
in  any  other  libraries.  Add  to  these  four  hundred  and  ninety-three 
volumes  of  commentaries  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  together 
with  as  many  more  upon  Biblical  literature,  concordances,  introduc- 
tions, dictionaries,  illustrations,  histories,  lectures  on  symbols,  mira- 
cles, parables,  prophecies,  etc.,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  a 
pretty  good  Scriptural  foundation  upon  which  to  rear  our  super- 
structure. 
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Genealogies,  for  which  there  is  now  such  a  demand,  we  have  really 
but  begun  to  gather,  and  of  these  very  few  indeed  come  to  us  as 
gifts,  for  they  readily  find  purchasers,  and  sometimes  at  very  high 
prices ;  and  yet  we  have  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  volumes  and 
pamphlets,  which  in  value  will  rank  well  with  any  similar  collections. 

Local  histories,  that  is,  histories  of  towns,  cities,  and  particular 
churches,  are  in  great  demand  now,  especially  since  centennial  and 
bi-centennial  occasions  have  become  so  frequent.  We  seem  obliged 
to  have  them,  if  we  keep  open  doors  at  all.  Besides,  they  are  of 
great  importance  to  us,  containing,  as  every  one  of  them  must,  eccle- 
siastical as  well  as  civil  history.  We  have  now  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  volumes  and  pamphlets  of  these,  all  alphabetically  arranged 
and  easily  available.  To  these  may  be  added  a  goodly  array  of 
State,  New  England,  and  national  histories ;  and  numbers  of  such 
important  works  are  coming  in  from  time  to  time,  making  this  col- 
lection of  increasing  value. 

Not  to  specify  further,  it  is  claimed,  and  the  Congregational 
brotherhood  ought  to  know^  that  we  have  here  a  treasure  not  to  be 
lightly  esteemed,  to  which  resort  is  becoming  more  and  more  fre- 
quent, and  the  better  it  is  known  the  more  it  will  be  appreciated  by 
scholars  and  historians. 

The  work  of  the  librarian  and  his  assistant  has  been  mostly  in- 
doors the  past  year.  More  than  twelve  years  ago  a  slip  catalogue 
was  commenced  in  the  hope  of  having  it  completed  within  a  com- 
paratively short  period ;  but  the  increase  of  the  library  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  general  cares  incident  to  the  assistant  librarian's  posi- 
tion on  the  other,  and  more  especially  the  absorbing  care  of  the 
Congregational  Quarterly  for  full  ten  years,  utterly  precluded  any- 
thing like  rapid  progress.  It  is  with  a  relief  which  none  can  feel 
but  those  who  have  been  under  such  a  long-continued  pressure,  that 
that  long-looked-for  end  has  been  substantially  reached.  During 
this  closing  year  the  tens  of  thousands  of  slips  have  been  all  arranged 
alphabetically  in  five  huge  folio  volumes,  made  for  that  exclusive 
purpose ;  the  alcoves,  sections,  and  shelves  have  been  numbered ; 
the  books  and  pamphlets  have  been  readjusted  with  reference  to  the 
probable  growth  of  the  library,  and  more  than  one  half  of  the  same 
have  been  numbered  in  their  places,  and  the  corresponding  number 
put  upon  its  own  slip  in  the  catalogue,  so  that  whatever  we  now 
have  can  be  readily  found.  Already  the  same  busy  hand  has  com- 
menced what  will  be  a  final  catalogue  upon  cards  prepared  for  that 
purpose,  according  to  a  plan  now  adopted  by  all  the  principal  libra- 
ries of  our  country;  and  new  books  will  generally  be  thus  registered, 
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and  old  ones  in  the  same  way,  as  fast  as  her  overtasked  time  will 
allow. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  librarian  has  a  small  margin  from 
which  to  derive  funds  to  be  used  for  library  purposes,  such  as  a  one- 
hundred-dollar  rental  from  the  Statistical  Society  for  the  use  of  two 
alcoves,  such  as  the  occasional  sale  of  some  duplicates  and  scraps  of 
waste  paper,  —  all  of  which  is  most  carefully  preserved.  The  amount 
thus  derived  this  year  is  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  dollars  and 
ninety-seven  cents.  With  this  the  librarian  pays  for  the  periodicals 
and  newspapers  for  our  reading-table  and  paper-stand,  all  express 
expenses,  for  all  binding  that  we  have  done,  amounting  to  an  aver- 
age of  about  one  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  with  the  residue,  if 
any  there  be,  he  purchases  a  few  of  the  many  books  so  much  needed 
here,  that  money  alone  will  buy. 

For  further  details  respecting  finance  and  the  library,  see  reports 
of  the  treasurer  and  the  library  committee. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  LIBRARY. 

The  condition  and  prospects  of  the  library  are  on  the  whole  very 
good.  The  number  of  volumes  is  now  24,532,  of  which  5,724  are 
duplicates.  The  increase  during  the  past  year  has  been  2,132.  The 
pamphlets,  inclusive  of  duplicates,  number  about  88,598. 

One  part  of  the  laborious  work  of  cataloguing  the  library  has  been 
finished,  after  more  than  twelve  years  spent  upon  it.  Slips  contain- 
ing the  names  of  the  books  and  pamphlets  up  to  the  present  time 
have  been  arranged  alphabetically  in  five  folio  volumes,  so  that  the 
resources  of  the  library  are  more  accessible  than  ever.  A  new  card 
catalogue  has  now  been  commenced,  in  which  books  hereafter  re- 
ceived will  be  entered,  and  the  books  registered  on  the  slips  will 
also  be  entered  on  the  cards  as  fast  as  practicable.  A  good  begin- 
ning has  also  been  made  in  arranging  the  books  and  pamphlets  for 
easy  reference.  A  very  popular  feature  of  the  library  is  the  read- 
ing-table, on  which  American  and  European  periodicals  are  placed ; 
and  as  fast  as  funds  will  justify,  it  will  be  wise  to  enlarge  the  number 
of  periodicals  and  bring  still  more  of  students  and  others  whose  co- 
operation is  desirable  into  connection  with  the  library. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  O.  MEANS. 

HENRY  M.  DEXTER. 

ALONZO  H.  QUINT. 
Boston,  May  14, 1877. 
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DONATIONS   OF  BOOKS   AND   PAMPHLETS. 

Vols.  Punpb. 

Abbott,  Ber.  Sdw»rd,  Cambridge      . ,  67 

Adams,  Rer.  A.  C.  Wether«field,  CL 1 

Adama,  Hon.  ChariM  Francis,  Quinoy 1 

Aiksn,  Prof  CbHrloa  A.,  Princeton,  N.  J 40 

Alden,  Ebenexc'r,  M.  d.,  Randolph 1 

Alrord,  Rer.  Frederick,  Nasbna,  N.  H 1 

American  Board  of  Oommfs.  for  Foreign  Mlsnions,  Boston,  newspapers  4                656 

American  Collie  and  Bdncation  Society,  Boston 440 

American  Home  Missionary  Society ,  New  York, 2 

American  Missionary  Association,  New  York 1 

American  Sunday  School  Union,  Philadelphia 4 

American  Unitarian  Association,  Boston  ........  6 

Amberst  College,  Amherst 4 

AndoTer  Memorial  Hall  Library 1 

Andover  Theological  Sf'mlnary 1 

Andrews,  I.  W.,  d.  d.,  Marietta,  0 1 

Baebe,  Dr.  Thos.  Hewson,  Philadelphia,  2  maps. 

Baker,  ReT.  Smith,  Lowell 1 

Barrows,  William,  d.  d..  Reading ,.  21 

Battel!,  Bobbins,  Norfolk,  Ct. 4 

Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis 2 

Bennett,  Rev.  H.  S.,  Nasbrille,  Tenn 8 

Bisbee,  Eler.  J.  H.,  Hantington 1                   l 

Blake,  Rer.  S.  L.,  Concord.  N.  H 1 

Blakely,  Rer.  Quincy,  Campton,  N.  H 1 

Bliss,  ReT.  O.  R., Wakefield, 2 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me 2 

Brigbsm.  Rey.  David,  So.  Plymouth,  13  manuscripts 2                127 

Brooks,  William  G.,  Boston 2 

Bockingham,S.  Q.,  D.D.,  Springfield 4                   6 

Ballard.  Rer.  Asa,  Cambridgeport 1 

Ballard,  Cien.  Edward  F.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.       .        .        .       ,        .  1 

Battriek,  J.  G.,  Lowell 8 

Oarleton  College,  Nortbfield,  Minn 1 

Chamberlain,  Rev.  J.  H.,  Grinnell,  lo 1 

ObApin,  C.  N.,  Melrose 1                  8 

Chapman,  Rev.  J.,  Klngnton,  N.  H 2 

Chenery,  Mrs.  William,  Medfield 8 

Obleago  Theological  Seminary 1 

Olapp,  J.  B.,  Boston,  4  plotnres 85                228 

Cleaveland,  Mrs.  J.  P.,  Newbaryport 37                 66 

Colbnm,  Jeremiah,  Boston 1 

Congregational  Club,  Boston 1 

Congregational  E^iblishing  Society,  Boston 2                   1 

Congregational  Union,  Canada 2 

Congregationalist,  Proprietors  of,  Boston 68               767 

Coolidge,  Rev.  A.  H.,  Leicester 1 

Cornell,  William  M.,  M.  d.,  Boston,  1  manuscript 2                   1 

Crawford,  Rev.  William,  G-reen  Bay,  Wis 1 

Cruickshanks,  James,  Chelsea 1 

Canimlngs,  George,  Medfield 1 

Cashing.  Andrew,  Boston 4 

Cashing,  Christopher,  D.  D.,  Cambridge 2                  6 

Cashman,  Rev.  Job 2 

Daggett,  O.  B.,  d.  d.,  New  London,  Ct. 1 

Dana,  Miss  Ann  H.,  Marblehead 118                 21 
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Vote. 

Dmna,  Charles  B.,  Wellesley 1 

Daimw,  BnMtnt,  Rochester,  N.  Y 

Davles,  Rev.  T.  B.,  UnionTille,  Ot 

Davit,  MiM  M.  B..  Medfield 1 

Dean,  Silas,  Btoneham 

Department  of  Education,  Washington    .       • 1 

Dexter,  F.  B.,  New  Haven,  Ct.  .        •       .       • 

Dexter,  H.  M.,  D.  D.,  New  Bedford 10 

Durant,  Mrs.  H.  F.,  Wellesley 

Dwlght,  Rev.  B.  W.,  Clinton,  N.  Y 

Elliot,  Rev.  L.  H.,  Bradford,  Vt 

Ellis,  Mrs.  F.  D.,  Medfleld e 

Emerson,  Rev.  J.  D.,  BIddeford,  Me 

Emery,  Rev.  S.  H.,  No.  MIddleboro' 1 

Fiiber,  Rev.  George  B.,  So.  Hadley  Falls 

Flske,  C.  H.,  Weston  

Fltts,  Rev.  James  H.,  Topsfleld 

Fowler,  Prof.  W.  C,  Durham,  Ot 1 

French,  Sidney,  Randolph 

Frost,  Hon.  Rnfns  S.,  Chelsea  2 

Oleason.  Rev.  John  F.,  Norfolk,  Ot 

Ooss,  B.  H.,  Melrose 

Oreen,  S.  A.,  M.  D.,  Boston 2 

Oreen,  Thomas,  Chelsea 

G-reene,  W.  L.  &  Co.,  Boston 1 

Oroton,  Town  of 

Oront,  Rev.  Henry  M.,  Concord 

OroQt,  Rev.  Lewis,  West  Brattleboro',  Vt 

Hall,  Mrs.  Robert  B.,  Cambridge 64 

Hamilton,  Rev.  B.  F.,  Boston  Highlands 

Hamilton,  Rev.  J.  A.,  Norwalk,  Ct. 1 

Harding.  Rev.  W.  M.,  Chelsea  

Has«am,  John  T.,  Boston 

Hatfield,  E.  F.,  d.  d..  New  York 

Haven,  Rev.  John,  Charlton 

Havens,  Rev.  D.  W.,  East  Haven,  Ct 1 

Hayes,  Miss  A  bby  S,  Boston 

Hnxen,  Rev.  A.  W.,  Middletown,  Ct 

Hazen,  Rev.  H.  A.,  Billerica 1 

Headley,  Rev.  P.  C,  Boston 1 

Hexrlck,  Rev.  S.  E.,  Boston 1 

Holbrook,  J.  C,  d.  d.,  Byraeose,  N.  Y 

Homer,  Mrs.  C.  W.,  Cambridge 17 

Homer,  George  F.,  Brookline,  Estate  of 

Hough,  J.  J.,  Daiibury,  Ct 

Hubbell,  Rev.  William  S.,  East  Somerville 

Hutchins,  Charles,  Boston 1 

Hyde,  C.  M.,  d.  d.,  Brimfleld 24 

Jameson,  Rev.  E.  O.,  East  Medway  .       . 

Johnson,  J.  Q.  A.,  Aubumdalo 1 

Sliroball,  Rev.  James  P.,  Boston,  1  manuscript        ...... 

Kirk,  Miss ,  Boston 1 

Lamed,  Miss  Ellen  D.,  Thompson,  Ct. 

Laurie,  Thomas,  d.  d..  Providence,  R.  I. 

Leeds,  Rev.  B.  P.,  Hanover,  N.  H 

Luce,  Rev.  Leonard,  Westford 

Maine  Historical  Society,  Brunswick 1 

Marvin,  Rev.  A.  P.,  Lancaster 

Massachusetts  Bible  Society 12 

Massachusetts  Historical  Sodety 8 
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Vols.       PMDph. 

If  aMMboMtU,  State  of 12  is 

ICtant,  JamM  H.,  D.  D.,  Dorchenter         .        .        • 1  21 

Meara»  Rot.  D.  ().,  North  Oambrldgo       ........  2 

Melledfe,  J.  P.,  Cambridge 16  2 

Meriam,  Rav.  J.,  Randolph.  O 1 

Merrill,  Oylaa  F.,  HaTarhlll 1 

Merwtn,  Rey.  B.  J.  If.,  Wilton,  Ct 1 

Ifontagne,  Rey.  E.  J.,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis 2 

Moore,  Rey.  William  H  ,  Hartford,  Ct 2 

Mi.  Holyoke  Seminary,  So.  Hadley  Falls 1 

Manson,  Rey.  Myron  N.,  Neponset 4 

New  Bedford,  City  of 1 

New  Hayen  Colony  Historical  Society 1 

Noble,  Rey.  Mason,  Jr.,  Sheffield 1  1 

Noyee,  Mrs.  Nancy,  Oxford.  N.  Y 26  8& 

Oreatt,  Rey  Samuel ;  Plumb,  George  H. ;  Origgs,  Rey.  L.  8. ;  Woloott,  Ct.        1 

Packard,  Rey.  A .  8.,  Brunswick,  Me 1 

Packard,  Rey.  E.  N.,  Eyannton,  111 1 

Paige,  Locius  R.,  D.  o.,  Cambridge 1 

Palmer,  Rey.  William  8.,  Norwich,  Vt. 1 

Parker,  John  Cotton,  Falmouth 8 

Fiatton,  W.  W.,  o.  d.,  Chicago,  111 2 

Porter,  Rey  E.  O.,  Lezin«ton 1 

Prince,  Mrs.  James  H.,  Winchester 1 

Panohard,  Rey.  George,  Boston 44  25 

Qalnoy,  Edmund,  Dedham 2 

Richardson,  C.  A.,  Chelsea 1 

Blddel,  Rey.  S.  H.,  Tamworth,  N.  H.,  Estate  of 1021  610 

Robinson,  Edward  A.,  Cambridge 160  66 

Rogers,  W.  B  ,  Eyerett 1 

Bopee,  Hardy,  Cambridge,  EsUte  of 40  40 

Sale,  John,  Chelsea 8 

Ballsbnry,  Prof.  B.  E.,  New  Hayen,  Ct. 1 

Sanborn,  Prof.  E.  D.,  Hanover,  N.  H 2 

Sargent.  Moses  H.,  Newton,  8  pictures 4 

Sherman,  Rev.  Charles  S.,  Nassau,  N.  Y 1 

Shtpraan,  Rey.  T.  L.,  Jewett  City,  Ct 1 

Smith,  Dr.  Alfred,  Peterboro*,  N.  H.,  throogh  the  *'  Congregattonalist"  1 

Smith,  Rey.  Hunry  B.,  Greenfield,  Cu 1 

Smacker,  Isaac,  Newark,  0 1 

Snow,  8.  T.,  Boston 8 

Spalding,  Rey.  George  B.,  Dover,  N.  H 1 

Slavers,  John,  Portsmouth,  N.  H 2 

Btickney,  Joseph  Henry,  Baltimore,  Md.,  2  pictures. 

Stoekweli,  8.  N.,  Boston 106 

Stone,  E.  C,  Hnrtford,  Ct. 5 

Storrs,  R.  S.,  d.  o.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 1 

Stryker,  Gen.  William  8.,  Trenton,  N.  J 1 

Tarboz,  I.  N.,  D.  D..  We«t  Newton 1  68 

Tenney,  A.  C,  Chelsea  (manuscript,  bound) 1 

Tenney,  Rev.  E.  P.,  Ashland I 

Theological  Institute,  Hartford,  Ct 2 

Thompson,  A.  C,  d.  d.,  Boston  Highlands 4 

Thompson,  Rev.  Lcander,  No  Wobom 1 

Thornton,  J.  WIngate,  Boston 1 

Trowbridge,  Thomas  R.,  New  Haven,  Ct.       .......         1 

Tyler,  Mrs.  J.  C,  Newburyport 88 

Vermont  Historical  Society 1 

Wabash  College,  CrawfordsyiUe,  Ind 1 

Walker,  Rey.  George  F.,  Blackstone 1 
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Vols. 

Wheaton  Female  Bemtnaiy,  Norton 

White,  Jamea,  Bocton 

Whiting,  Lm  d.  D.f  Philadelphia 

Wilder,  B.  W.,  Beaton 1 

Wiley,  J>>hn  &  Bona,  New  York 

WllUrd,  Rev.  J.  L..  New  Haven,  Ot. 

WlUiamii  OoUege,  Willlamatown 

Wlnslow,  Mm  Miron,  Boaton 1 

Winthrop.  Hon.  Robert  0.,  Boaton 

Woman's  Board  of  MiMloaa,  Boston S 

Wood,  R.  W.,  M.  D..  Jamaica  Plain 4 

Work.  Mra.  Ariel,  BiUerica,  BsUte  of 

Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Ct 

Zabriakie,  F.  N.,  d.  d.,  Wollaaton  HelghU 


Pamph. 
1 
1 
S 

1 
1 

4 


1 
2 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND   CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Illinois. 
Ohloago,  Rev.  C.  B  Sumner .  .  •  .  •     9100 

Mains. 
Fryebarg,  Cong*!  Ch.  and  Soc.    .  •  . 

Martlakd. 
Baltimore,  J.  H.  Btickney,  bal.    .  .  • 

Mahhachubktti. 


8  46 


65 


Boston,  Berkeley  St.  Ch.  and  Soc  ad.  1  00 

•*      Bhawmnt  Ch.  and  Soc.   ...  161  74 

**      Highlands,  Eliot  Ch.  and  Hoc.  63  51 
"              "         Walnut   Av.  Ch. 

and  Soc.   ...  170  91 


Fltohburg,  RolUtone  Oh.  and  Soe. 
Lincoln,  Firat  Oh.  and  Soe. 
Maiden,     »•  "  •• 

Medford,  Mystio  ••  •* 

Newton,  Bliot      *•  »• 

"       Second  "  " 

Wakefield,  Oong'l  Oh.  and  Soc 
Waltham, 
Wlncheeter, 


«« 
<« 


<« 


•I 


New  York. 
Madison,  Cong*l  Oh.  and  Boo. 


•  600 
11  00 
47  00 
41  58 

lao  10 
19  82 
6«00 
23  38 

134  74 


7  00 


Nine  Life  Members 


9  00 
t881  28 
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AMERICAN   CONGREGATIONAL  UNION. 

Business  Meeting. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  business  meeting  of  the  American 
Congregational  Union  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  society  in  the 
Bible  House,  New  York  City,  on  Thursday,  May  lo,  1877,  at  half 
past  three  o'clock,  p.  m.  William  Henry  Smith,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 
was  chosen  chairman.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Christopher 
Cushing,  D.  D. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  presented,  and 
an  abstract  of  it  read  by  Rev.  C.  Cushing,  d.  d.,  one  of  the  corre- 
sponding secretaries. 

The  treasurer  read  a  summary  of  his  Annual  Report  for  the  year 
ending  May  i,  1877.     O"  motion,  it  was 

Voted y  That  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  of  which 
an  abstract  has  been  read,  and  also  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Treas- 
urer, be  accepted,  and  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

The  chair  appointed  the  following,  Rev.  A.  H.  Clapp,  d  d., 
Rev.  S.  B.  Halliday,  and  Thos.  W.  Whittemore,  Esq.,  a  committee 
to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  officers  of  the  American  Congregational  Union, 
were  nominated  and  elected  :  — 

OFFICERS   FOR  1877-78. 

President, 
ALFRED  S.  BARNES,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Rev.  Wm.  Ives  Budington,  d.  d.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Henry  M.  Storrs,  d.  d.,  New  York. 

Hon.  Bradford  R.  Wood,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  O.  E.  Daggett,  d.  d..  New  London,  Conn. 

Hon.  Lafayette  S.  Foster,  Norwich,  Conn. 

Rev.  Edwards  A.  Park,  d.  d.,  Andover,  Mass. 

Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  d.  d.,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Rev.  Isaac  P.  Langworthy,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Manning,  d.  d.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  John  O.  Fiske,  d.  d.,  Bath,  Me. 

Rev.  Cyrus  W.  Wallace,  d.  d.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Rev.  H.  D.  KiTCHEL,  d.  d.,  Weybridge,  Vt 

Rev.  C.  L.  GooDELL,  D.  D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rev.  Amos  C.  Barstow,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  d.  d.,  Jacksonville,  111. 
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S.  B.  GooKiNS,  Esq.,  Chicago,  III. 

Rev.  Julius  A.  Reed,  Columbus,  Neb. 

Rev.  George  F.  Magoun,  d.  d.,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

Rev.  Truman  M.  Post,  d.  d.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

•Rev.  Andrew  L.  Stone,  d.  d.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Rev.  Samuel  Wolcott,  d.  d.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Rev.  George  L.  Walker,  d.  d.,  Brattleboro*,  Vt. 

Rev.  Samuel  Harris,  d.d..  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dea.  James  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hon.  Marshall  Jewell,  Hartford,  Conn. 

A.  S.  Hatch,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Trustees, 


Rev.  Wm.  Ives  Budington,  d.  d. 

Rev.  David  B.  Coe,  d.  d. 

Rev.  Alexander  H.  Clapp,  d.  d. 

Rev.  Charles  P.  Bush,  d.  d. 

Alfred  S.  Barnes. 

James  W.  El  well. 

Samuel  Holmes. 

James  H.  Storrs,  Esq. 

Wm.  Henry  Smith. 

Rev.  Henry  M.  Scudder,  d.  d. 

Rev.  Edward  W.  Gilman,  d.  d. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Rev.  William  M.  Taylor,  d.  d. 
Rev.  S.  B.  Halliday. 
Rev.  George  M.  Boynton. 
Rev.  Wm.  Hayes  Ward,  d.  d. 
S.  Nelson  Davis. 
Austin  Abbott,  Esq. 
Leonard  Hazeltine. 
Rev.  William  B.  Brown. 
Rev.  Rowland  B.  Howard. 
Thomas  W.  Whittemore. 
N.  A.  Boynton. 

N.  A.  CALKINS, 

Recording  Secretary, 


Following  the  adjournment  of  the  annual  business  meeting  of 
the  society  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  was  called,  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  was  organized  by  the  election  of  the  following  oflSicers :  — 

Chairman, 
WM.  HENRY  SMITH. 

Corresponding  Secretaries, 

Rev.  ray  PALMER,  d.  d.,  69  Bible  House,  New  York. 

Rev.  CHRISTOPHER  GUSHING,  d.d.  20  Cong.  House,  Boston. 

Treasurer  and  Recording  Secretary, 
Prof.  N.  A.  CALKINS,  69  Bible  House,  New  York. 

Counsellors, 

JAMES  H.  STORRS,  Esq. 
AUSTIN  ABBOTT,  Esq. 

Finance  Committee, 

WM.  HENRY  SMITH. 
JAMES  W.  ELWELL. 
ALFRED  S.  BARNES. 
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ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Congregational  Union,  in  submitting 
their  usual  statement  at  the  close  of  another  year,  desire  to  recall  the 
attention  of  the  society  and  its  friends  to  the  original  design  of  the 
organization,  and  to  the  objects,  as  defined  by  the  constitution, 
which  it  was  intended  to  accomplish.  They  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  largeness  of  the  design  and  the  number  and  importance  of 
the  objects  proposed. to  be  attained  are  not  sufficiently  known  even 
to  many  of  those  who  are  regular  contributors  to  its  funds.  It  is 
only  as  these  are  understood  that  it  is  possible  to  judge  intelligently 
of  its  success. 

The  first  article  of  the  constitution  simply  declares  the  legal  name 
of  the  association.  The  first  clause  of  the  second  article  is  as  fol- 
lows: '*  The  particular  business  and  objects  of  the  society  shall  be 
to  collect,  preserve,  and  publish  authentic  information  concerning 
the  history,  condition,  and  continued  progress  of  the  Congregational 
churches  in  all  parts  of  this  country,  with  their  affiliated  institutions 
and  with  their  relations  to  kindred  churches  and  institutions  in  other 
countries." 

Accordingly,  for  several  of  its  earlier  years  the  Union  published 
and  circulated  the  Congregational  Year  Book,  containing  the  most 
complete  statistics  of  our  churches  that  it  was  possible  at  that  time 
to  obtain.  By  great  care  and  labor  from  year  to  year,  a  steady  prog- 
ress was  made  in  the  work  of  collecting  and  systematically  arrang- 
ing these,  until  in  i860  the  Congregational  Quarterly  took  the  place 
of  the  Year  Book^  and  under  the  patient  labor  of  its  editors,  of 
which  corps  the  secretary  of  the  Union  was  always  one,  statistical 
tables  and  lists  of  our  ministers,  with  other  items  of  denominational 
information,  were  printed  in  each  volume.  Recently  the  Quarterly 
has  been  owned  entirely  and  edited  by  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Union  and  made  its  special  organ.  At  the  present  time  the  January 
number  embodies  annually  all  facts  and  statistics  in  relation  to  the 
ministers  and  churches  of  our  order,  with  an  approximation  to  accu- 
racy and  completeness  unsurpassed  probably  in  the  records  of  any 
other  religious  body.  It  is  regularly  bought  at  the  office  of  publica- 
tion and  at  the  rooms  of  the  Union  by  many  who  are  not  subscrib- 
ers for  the  entire  year,  such  as  booksellers,  editors,  and  literary  men, 
for  the  well-digested  information  it  supplies.  This  part  of  the  work, 
originally  proposed  for  the  Union,  has  been  well  accomplished,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  our  churches. 
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The  second  clause  of  this  article  of  the  constitution  is  that  it 
shall  be  further  the  business  and  object  of  the  society  "To  pro- 
mote, by  tracts  and  books,  by  devising  and  recommending  to  the 
public  plans  of  co-operation  in  building  meetinghouses  and  parson- 
ages, and  in  providing  parochial  and  pastoral  libraries,  and  in  other 
methods,  the  progress  and  well-working  of  the  Congregational 
Church  polity." 

In  prosecuting  the  undertakings  so  marked  out,  the  Union  has 
systematized  and  effectively  carried  forward  the  church  erection  move- 
ment, has  published  annually  the  statements  and  appeals  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  in  later  years  the  Manual,  in  which  its  whole 
work  has  been  comprehensively  exhibited,  and  the  duty  of  the 
churches,  in  relation  to  the  particular  things  specified,  urged  upon 
them  with  all  earnestness.  Plans  of  meeting-houses  have  been 
procured  and  published  for  the  benefit  of  those  designing  to 
build.  Papers  have  been  prepared  and  read  before  public  bodies, 
and  addresses  made,  not  to  speak  of  circulars  and  special  appeals 
from  time  to  time,  and  for  the  past  five  years  a  page  has  been  pub- 
lished monthly  in  the  Home  Missionary.  Appropriations  for  books 
and  periodicals  have  been  voted  and  paid  to  the  amount  of 
$4,673.82,  and  in  all  practicable  ways  efforts  have  been  made  to 
awaken  our  churches  to  the  duty  of  establishing  Christian  institutions 
DH  a  permanent  foundation  in  all  parts  of  our  land. 

A  third  clause  of  the  article  makes  it  the  business  of  the  Union 
^*  To  afford  increased  facilities  for  mutual  acquaintance  and  friendly 
intercourse  and  helpfulness  among  ministers  and  churches  in  the 
Congregational  order." 

For  the  purpose  here  specified  it  was  arranged  in  the  early  days 
•yi  the  Union  to  have  an  annual  address  and  a  collation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  anniversary  of  the  society.  The  effect  of  this  was  to 
jringmanyCongregationalists  together  and  to  facilitate  acquaintance 
3Uid  awaken  personal  sympathies.  As  still  better  adapted  to  the 
snds  in  view,  in  1861  the  "Social  Reunion"  was  established.  The 
(irst  of  the  series  was  held  at  the  Apollo  Rooms,  Broadway,  New 
ifork.  May  10,  1861,  and  the  year  following  commenced  that  succes- 
sion of  remarkable  gatherings  which  for  a  course  of  years  drew  such 
:rowds  to  the  Academy  of  Music  and  did  so  much  to  bring  Con- 
rregationalists  together  and  to  direct  public  attention  to  their  prin- 
:iples. 

With  reference  to  the  same  general  objects,  one  of  the  rooms  of 
:he  Union  was  furnished  with  the  leading  Congregational  papers  and 
nagazines,  and  made  a  convenient  place  of  resort  and  centre  of 
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denominational  intelligence  for  brethren  visiting  the  city.  This 
room  has  been  so  kept  to  the  present  time,  and  in  it  the  Congrega- 
tional ministers  of  New  York  and  vicinity  have  held,  without  cost  to 
them,  their  very  interesting  and  useful  monthly  meetings. 

The  last  clause  of  this  article  of  the  constitution  which  defines  its 
work,  adds,  *'  And,  in  general,  to  do  whatever  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion of  individuals  may  do,  in  Christian  discretion,  and  without 
invading  the  appropriate  field  of  any  existing  institution,  for  the 
promotion  of  evangelical  knowledge  and  piety  in  connection  with 
Congregational  principles  of  church  government."  We  need  only 
say  that  in  a  variety  of  ways  the  Congregational  Union  has  rendered 
very  valuable  service  to  pastors  and  other  ministers,  to  particular 
churches  and  to  the  common  cause.  It  is  worth  while  to  recall  the 
original  design  of  the  organization,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  fulfilled  thus  far. 

From  this  brief  reference  to  the  original  design  of  the  American 
Congregational  Union,  and  what  it  has  actually  done,  it  is  plain  that 
the  wisdom  of  those  who  organized  it  has  been  made  abundantly 
apparent 

CHURCH    BUILDING. 

While  the  Union  has  steadily  fulfilled,  and  is  now  fulfilling,  the 
various  minor  functions  for  which  it  was  intended ;  it  has  accom- 
plished, in  the  work  of  church  building,  an  amount  of  good  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate.  How  much  has  been  done  in 
the  way  of  advancing  our  Congregational  home  evangelization  is 
manifest  from  the  great  number  of  churches  which  have  been  enabled 
to  build  their  houses  of  worship.  For  example,  out  of  the  297  churches 
of  Michigan,  aid  has  been  granted  from  the  Albany  and  Forefathers* 
funds  and  the  Union  to  105,  or  more  than  half  the  whole  number,  and 
no  houses  have  been  built.  Of  the  245  churches  of  Illinois,  132 
churches  have  been  aided,  —  more  than  half  Of  the  233  churches 
of  Iowa,  150  have  received  aid,  and  155  houses  built.  Of  the  108 
churches  in  Minnesota,  52  have  been  aided ;  and  in  other  States  the 
ratio  is  about  the  same.  At  the  present  time  the  urgency  of  the  need 
is  as  great  as  ever.  For  every  home  missionary  sent  into  a  new 
field,  there  of  course  arises,  if  he  is  successfiil,  a  necessity  for  a 
house  of  worship.  Without  it  he  can  do  comparatively  little.  This 
must  continue  to  be  the  state  of  things  till  the  vast  regions  that  are 
yet  opening  to  the  settler  shall  be  occupied.  The  number  of  newly 
organized  churches  that  can  build  their  own  church  edifices  must 
continue  to  be  relatively  small.    It  will  still,  if  we  are  to  evangelize 
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and  save  our  country,  be  indispensable  that  these  churches  receive 
assistance.  We  may  as  well  face  the  fact  that  it  is  no  brief  task  that 
we  have  undertaken. 

THE    PAST    YEAR. 

For  the  church-building  work,  as  for  other  departments  of  benev- 
olent effort,  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  perhaps  unprecedented 
embarrassment  The  prolonged  depression  of  business  in  all  de- 
partments; the  entire  financial  ruin  of  so  many  men,  and  among 
them  men  of  the  highest  character  and  the  most  generous  impulses ; 
the  vast  shrinkage  of  values  and  the  consequent  curtailment  of  in- 
comes, —  have  rendered  the  churches  accustomed  to  contribute  far 
less  able  to  give  liberally  than  they  have  been  in  former  years.  That 
the  resources  of  the  Union  for  the  year  just  closed  have  not  been 
equal  to  the  pressing  demands  that  have  been  made  upon  the  treas- 
ury, is  in  these  circumstances  certainly  not  surprising.  But  notwith- 
standing all  the  difficulties  so  arising,  —  difficulties  painfully  felt 
alike  by  the  trustees  and  the  needy  churches,  —  the  work  has  gone 
forward,  and  much  good  has  been  accomplished.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  applications  on  the  files  of  the  Union  during  the  year  has 
been  large.  The  number  of  churches  to  which  grants  have  in  whole  or 
in  part  been  paid  is  twenty-seven.  The  number  to  which  the  Board 
stands  pledged  at  present  is  seventeen.  The  number  in  hand  on 
which,  from  the  state  of  the  treasury,  no  action  has  yet  been  taken,  is 
twenty-five.  That  the  number  of  churches  aided  should  be  less  than 
the  average  of  former  years,  was  reasonably  to  have  been  expected. 
How  much  soever  this  diminution  is  to  be  regretted,  it  may  largely 
be  attributed  to  the  diminished  ability  of  those  on  whom  the  cause 
depends.  The  number  of  churches  contributing  has  increased,  being 
now  six  hundred  and  seventy-two,  and  with  the  smaller  amounts  con- 
tributed have  come  many  expressions  of  regret  that  they  were  not 
larger,  of  unabated  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Union,  and  of  hope 
that  the  sums  may  be  larger  another  year.  On  the  whole,  the  Board 
sees  no  reason  for  discouragement. 

TRIALS  OF  THE  CHURCHES  THAT  ARE  BUILDING. 

To  the  churches  engaged  in  building  houses  of  worship,  the  past 
year  has  brought  many  trials.  Some  that  have  finished  their  houses 
and  come  under  the  necessity  of  paying  their  debts  to  those  who 
have  done  the  work  and  those  who  have  furnished  material,  have 
found  it  impossible  to  collect  their  subscriptions,  and  have  been 
obliged-  to  borrow  at  ruinous  rates  of  interest  to  save  their  whole 
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church  property  from  seizure.  Others  have  become  so  impoverished 
by  the  ravages  of  the  locusts,  which  have  destroyed  their  crops  and 
often  rendered  the  future  of  their  settlements  uncertain,  that  they 
have  been  ready  to  sink  into  hopeless  discouragement  Through 
the  press  and  by  personal  appeals,  the  executive  officers  of  the 
Union  have  spread  these  facts  before  the  churches,  and  they  have 
been  probably  to  a  good  degree  appreciated.  But  there  has,  doubt- 
less, prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  an  impression  that  no  great 
harm  will  come  if  churches  engaged  in  process  of  building  are 
obliged  to  wait  awhile  before  their  houses  are  completed,  inasmuch 
as  wood  or  bricks  and  stone  do  not  suffer.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  those  brethren  who  have  furnished  the  lumber, 
bricks,  and  stone,  perhaps  by  mortgaging  their  own  homes,  and  the 
mechanics  whose  families  depend  for  daily  food  on  their  wages,  and 
the  pastors,  who,  in  many  cases,  are  giving  in  a  large  part  of  their 
salaries  while  the  work  of  building  is  going  forward,  must  often 
suffer  greatly. 

Ministers  striving  to  keep  their  families  from  absolute  want,  and 
beloved  Christian  brethren  who  have  been  willing  to  make  sacrifices 
in  order  to  secure  a  place  of  worship,  fainting  under  the  long-continued 
burden  assumed,  could  not  well  be  placed  in  more  trying  circum- 
stances. They  certainly  deserve  the  prayers,  the  sympathy,  and  the 
generous  aid  of  all  who  love  Christ  For  the  elect's  sake,  let  us  hope 
and  pray  that  their  day  of  trouble  may  be  shortened. 

LESSONS    OF   EXPERIENCE. 

May  it  not  still  be  hoped  that  the  painful  experiences  of  these 
years  will  be  found  to  have  taught  some  salutary  lessons  ?  Is  it  cer- 
tain that  there  was  not  a  need  of  some  slight  check  to  the  eagerness 
to  build  church  edifices  on  the  part  of  newly  started  churches  ?  It 
is  easy  to  understand  how  urgently  the  necessity  of  having  a  house 
in  which  to  worship  and  to  organize  Christian  institutions  is  felt,  so 
soon  as  any  new  settlement  with  its  families  is  well  established,  and 
how  almost  hopeless  seems  to  the  missionary  the  task  of  preaching 
and  pastoral  labor  without  one.  It  is  equally  easy  to  see  the  many 
great  advantages  of  having  a  sanctuary  established  in  each  hopefully 
rising  town  at  the  earliest  practicable  period.  But  two  facts  have 
forced  themselves  on  the  attention  of  the  trustees  of  the  Union :  the 
first,  that  too  many  churches  have  attempted  to  build  before  they  had 
any  reasonable  prospect  of  being  able  to  command  the  means  neces- 
sary to  get  through  ;  the  other,  that  churches  larger  and  more  expen- 
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sive  than  present  needs  require  have  been  undertaken,  resulting  in 
great  embarrassment,  when  something  just  meeting  immediate  wants 
might  have  been  provided  with  little  difficulty.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  distresses  that  have  so  arisen  may  help  to  lead  ^11  concerned 
to  a  more  careful  and  unbiassed  judgment  as  to  the  time  and  manner 
of  building.  It  ought  not  to  happen  that  help  to  build  should  be 
asked  and  obtained  through  the  sanction  of  brethren  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, in  places  where,  in  two  or  three  years,  more  or  less,  it  is 
found  that  no  church  can  be  sustained.  Apart  from  the  financial 
difficulties  of  the  present  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  pro- 
portion as  all  our  benevolent  enterprises  are  successful,  they  make 
larger  and  larger  demands  on  the  resources  of  the  churches,  and  it 
lies  in  the  nature  of  things  that  each  special  department  of  Christian 
work  must  have  its  limit  However  desirable  it  may  be  to  build 
church  edifices  rapidly  and  well,  true  wisdom  and  even  common 
justice  forbids  us  to  make  plans  of  expenditure  larger  than  are  war- 
ranted by  the  means  which  the  giving  churches  are  able  to  bestow. 


CARE  OF   CHURCH   PROPERIT. 

The  care  of  the  church  property,  for  the  preservation  and  right 
use  of  which  the  Union  is  in  various  ways  responsible,  becomes  of 
course  greater  every  year.  It  is  sometimes  a  work  of  great  delicacy, 
and  is  attended  with  many  difficulties.  Some  of  this  property  is 
held  in  trust  for  permanent  security,  by  the  request  of  churches  not 
beneficiaries  of  the  Union;  some  is  held  by  deed  covering  the  entire 
property ;  some  by  mortgage  securing  the  amount  of  money  granted 
them ;  and  a  very  large  amount  under  the  special  contract  of  the 
"  certificate  and  agreement,"  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  church  or 
parish.  The  ministers  and  leading  men  in  the  new  settlements 
change  so  frequently,  and  the  keeping  of  church  and  parish  records 
is  to  so  great  an  extent  neglected  or  but  very  imperfectly  done,  that 
obligations  and  contracts  are  very  frequently  forgotten ;  and  churches 
are  constantly  liable  to  disappear  from  our  rolls,  either  by  passing 
over  to  some  other  denomination,  or  by  total  failure  to  secure  a  suc- 
cessful standing.  By  vigilant  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  Union,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  money  invested  in  churches  that  have  not 
proved  successful,  or  have  changed  their  faith,  has  been  recovered 
and  reapplied  to  other  church-building  enterprises.  The  amount 
so  refunded  is  about  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Hitherto  the  re- 
recovery  of  these  moneys  has  been  attended  with  very  trifling 
expense.    The  unsuccessful  churches  have  very  generally  been  hon- 
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orable  in  the  prompt  recognition  of  their  obligations  to  the  Union. 
The  Board  will  take  it  as  a  special  favor  if  the  superintendents  of 
the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  and  the  acting  pastors 
in  the  vicinity  will  send  them  information  in  relation  to  any  church 
edifice  that  becomes  known  to  them  as  not  fulfilling  its  end.  Such 
cases,  when  reported  to  us,  receive  immediate  attendon. 


PASTORS*  LIBRARIES. 

As  in  previous  years,  pleas  for  books  have  during  the  present  year 
come  from  many  ministers  on  the  frontier.  Of  course,  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things,  it  has  been  in  the  power  of  the  Board  to  do  com- 
paratively little  to  supply  their  need.  Special  funds  for  this  object 
have  to  a  limited  extent  been  supplied.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  desired 
that  some  one  who  can  appreciate  this  painful  want  of  brethren  that 
minister  to  the  new  and  weak  churches,  and  can  comprehend  its 
crippling  influence  on  their  ministerial  character  and  usefiilness,  may 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  the  Union  a  special  fund,  the 
interest  of  which  shall  be  annually  appropriated  for  their  relief.  If 
we  had  a  fund  of  $10,000,  the  income  from  which  was  to  be  so 
applied,  especially  in  the  furnishing  of  the  more  indispensable  books 
of  reference,  it  would  unquestionably  augment  greatly  the  power  of 
those  receiving  such  help  and  enrich  their  ministrations.  Until 
something  like  this  shall  be  done,  the  Union  can  do  little  more  than 
to  supply,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  Congregational  Quarterly^  together 
with  a  few  copies  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  New  £nglander. 
This  has  been  done  during  the  last  year,  as  in  former  years.  The 
little  aid  so  given  has  been  received  with  warm  acknowledgments  of 
its  value,  and  has,  without  doubt,  in  many  ways  been  advantageous 
to  our  cause. 

WHO   IS   RESPONSIBLE? 

The  trustees  desire  to  remind  the  ministers  and  churches  which 
make  up  its  constituency,  that  the  Union,  as  an  organization,  is 
simply  an  agency  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  their  work.  It  is 
believed  by  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  that  the  best  form  of 
church  polity,  and  the  soundest  and  most  healthful  system  of  Chris- 
tian doctrines,  are  given  to  the  new  settlements  in  the  multiplication 
of  Congregational  churches.  It  is  their  conviction  that  to  extend 
this  polity  and  these  doctrines  is  a  duty  which  they  owe  to  our  coun- 
try and  to  Christ.    With  this  view  they  have  been  led  to  undertake 
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the  great  work  of  home  evangelization,  and  this  essential  part  of  it,  — 
the  work  of  church  erection.  It  is  a  noble  work  indeed  which  has  been 
done  by  Congregationalists  throughout  the  Union.  ITie  Union  in  all 
this  has  stood  between  the  giving  churches  and  the  churches  requir- 
ing aid,  and  has  systematically  and  earnestly  asked  funds  of  the 
former,  to  be  dispensed,  with  wise  care  and  full  knowledge  of  each 
case,  to  the  latter.  The  work  of  the  Union,  therefore,  has  been  and  is 
and  must  be  a  work  of  intermediation.  Having  used  all  proper 
measures  to  obtain  funds,  the  trustees  of  the  Union  are  not  respon- 
sible beyond  the  means  placed  in  their  hands  to  be  applied.  They 
sympathize  deeply  with  the  embarrassments  of  churches  that  are 
obliged  to  wait  on  an  exhausted  treasury,  but  they  can  only  repeat  to  the 
giving  churches  the  story  of  these  embarrassments,  and  beg  them  to 
contribute  generously.  It  should  likewise  be  always  kept  in  mind  that 
money  contributed  in  answer  to  such  appeals  is  not  given  to  the  Union^ 
but  only  through  it  to  the  suffering  churches.  Whether  the  church- 
building  work  shall  go  on  vigorously,  or  shall  be  checked  more  or 
less  for  want  of  funds,  is  for  the  wise  and  earnest  pastors  and  the 
large-minded  and  Christ-loving  members  of  our  more  prosperous 
churches  to  decide.  No  pains  have  been  spared  during  the  past 
year  in  presenting  the  needs  of  our  cause  and  urging  them  on  the 
attention  of  ministers  and  churches. 


CO-OPERATION  OF  WOMEN. 

In  this,  as  in  other  departments  of  Christian  activity,  it  is  possible 
for  ladies  to  be  of  essential  service.  In  some  congregations  women's 
associations  have  been  organized  and  have  sent  regular  quarterly 
contributions  to  our  treasury.  We  greatly  desire  that  such  associa- 
tions may  be  multiplied.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  there 
are  many  persons  in  the  Congregational  churches  who  fail  to  contribute 
to  the  building  of  houses  of  worship  simply  because  their  attention 
is  not  called  directly  to  the  urgent  importance  of  this  work.  They 
hear  but  little  about  it,  and  are  not  asked  to  lend  their  aid.  In 
those  cases  where  a  few  ladies  in  a  congregation  have  come  to  know 
the  facts,  they  appear  to  have  found  no  difficulty  in  interesting  others 
and  leading  them  to  give  cheerfully.  Are  there  not  other  Christian 
women  who  will  move  in  this  matter  ?  None  suffer  more  for  want 
of  the  house  of  God  and  the  place  of  prayer  than  the  wives  and 
mothers  and  daughters  who  have  gone  from  refined  and  Christian 
homes  to  endure  the  privations  of  frontier  life.  Instances  have  repeat- 
edly occurred  in  which,  when  the  men  in  a  new  settlement  had  not 
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courage  to  undertake  to  build  with  their  inadequate  means,  two  or 
three  holy  women  have  gone  forward  with  prayer  and  effort,  and 
have  persisted  until,  with  the  aid  of  the  Union,  they  have  gained 
their  heart's  desire,  and  have  been  able  to  say  with  joy  and  thank- 
fulness, "How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord  of  hosts!" 
Surely  the  Christian  women  in  the  Congregational  churches  cannot 
but  feel  sympathy  with  such,  and  find  pleasure  in  helping  them  to 
provide  what  is  so  necessary  for  them  and  for  their  children. 
If  this  paragraph  shall  meet  the  eye  of  any  Christian  woman  who  is 
in  a  position  to  organize  in  the  church  of  which  she  is  a  member  an 
association  for  this  purpose,  will  she  not  take  at  once  the  necessary 
steps  ?  She  may  so,  perhaps,  accomplish  the  best  work  of  her  life. 
To  have  been  the  means  of  planting  one  church  in  the  wilderness  is 
not  to  have  lived  in  vain. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  pressing  needs  of  many  churches,  some 
of  which  have  been  delaying  the  work  of  building  till  they  are  in 
danger  of  losing  their  opportunity,  and  of  the  great  disadvantages 
to  the  Union  in  the  prosecution  of  our  work  resulting  from  a  con- 
stant pressure  on  our  treasury,  the  trustees  earnestly  commend  the 
claims  of  the  newly  organized  churches  to  the  prayerful  interest  and 
Christian  liberality  of  all  who  love  Christ  and  desire  to  see  our 
whole  land  evangelized.  There  is  great  need  of  a  fresh  enthusiasm 
in  this  work.  May  it  not  be  expected  that,  as  the  fruit  of  the  revi- 
vals which  have  so  widely  blessed  the  land,  there  may  be  a  warmer 
devotion  to  every  form  of  Christian  work,  and  specifically  a  deeper 
sympathy  with  Christian  brethren  who  are  called  to  labor  amidst 
many  and  great  discouragements  in  rearing  Christian  sanctuaries  as 
fast  as  the  home  missionary  plants  new  churches  ?  How  can  those 
to  whom  Christ  has  intrusted  property  better  manifest  their  love  to 
Him  than  by  helping  with  a  liberal  hand  His  faithful  servants  to 
open  in  the  lonely  wastes  the  living  fountains  of  salvation  ?  Will 
not  every  Congregational  pastor  take  care  that  his  people  have  an 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  this  end  ? 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

RAY  PALMER, 
CHRISTOPHER  GUSHING, 

Secretaries, 
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SUMMARY  OF  TREASURER'S   REPORT. 

American   Congregational   Union  in  account  with   N.  A.  Calkins, 

Treasurer, 

§ 

Cr. 

isn. 

May  1*    By  Balance  In  Treanury,  May  It  1876 $75  86 

•*  RecelpU  from  California $2,857  60 

"         "           ••    Colorado 14  00 

••          **           **    Connecticut 4,540  04 

*'         **           **    District  of  Colombia 58  00 

*•          •'           *«    IlUnols 2,018  58 

•'          "           "    Indiana 80  00 

*•          "           *'    Iowa 1,103  14 

**          **           *"    Kannas 668  88 

"          "           •*    Maine 1,552  91 

"          *«           •«    Maryland 51  74 

"          **           **    MoMachaMtta 5,394  76 

•*          ••           ••    Michigan 1,187  28 

"          **           *     MinnvBOta 490  76 

"          "           *•     MisHoari 187  83 

"          "           ••    Nebraska 05  47 

••          «•           •*    Nevada 5  00 

**          **           **    New  Hampshire 849  34 

•«          •'           "    New  Jersey 188  36 

••          "           "    New  York 1,657  92 

"          "           «•    Ohio 792  72 

•*          •*           "    Pennsylvania 85  66 

"*          **           **    Rhode  Island 1,994  00 

"          *«          ••    Tennessee 10  00 

••         "          "    Vermont 4,111  81 

*•          "           "    Wisconsin 556  99 

**         **           **    MisccUaneoos •2,529  30 

'*  Bale  of  Und  in  Iowa 300  00 

**       **       Year  Books 5  60 

<«       ««       Interest 81  66 


$32,893  84 

$32,969  09 
•In  Annnal  Report,  to  be  distributed  among  the  States. 

Dr. 

187T. 
May  1.    To  Appropriations  paid  to  aid  in  building  houses  of  worship  for  Congre- 
gational churches,  as  follows :  — 

Oakland,          2d  Cong.  Church,  California,  (Special)  $2,000  00 

San  Bernardino,       *•           **                  '^          (Special,  $825)  1,825  00 

Busanville,       1st     '«          <«                 ««  qoO  qq 

Sonoma,                    •*           *•                  ••  500  00 

Brooghton,  Cong.  Churoh,  Illinois,  $200  00 

Chenoa,  **  **  •*  300  00 

AtUm,      Pilgrim  Cong.  Church,  Iowa,  (Special,  $465)          $765  00 

Anita,                        "           («  «i  850  00 

Garden  Prairie,  Ut  **           *«  u  800  00 

Golden  Prairie,         **           u  u  800  00 

Hamboldt,                "          •'  ••  (Special)                       50  00 

Waucoma,       Jst     «•          *«  m  900  00 

1,966  00 

Ottawa,  1st  Cong.  Church,  Kansas,     (Special,  $2,511)  8,061  00 

Abbot  Village,  Cong,  (^inrch,        Maine,        (Special,  $1,856.94)  2,805  04 

AmoufU  carried  J^rwird $18,060  M 


$4,825  00 


MO  00 
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AmoufU  brought  fbrvoard •       .       $1S,0M  M 

Cannonsbargh,  1st  Cong.  Obureh,  lOchigan,  fSOO  00 

Cedar  Spring!,    *'      ««           **                ••  (Spedal,  $522)  972  00 

Chaae.                         ••          *«               **  (Special)  41  80 

Dorr  Village,    1st     «          ••               «  (Spedal,  $87)  687  00 

Farwell,              «<      «          ««               <*  (Special,  $400)  8M  00 

Stanton,                     u          m               u  4^0  Oq 

S/M  80 

Bndnard,  Cong,  diaroh,  lOnnaaota,    (Spedal)  8,500  00 

York,  1st  Cong.  Church,  *   Nebraska,  400  00 

Rensselaer  Falls,  Gong.  Chareh,      New  York,  $600  00 

Sand  Bank,  ••  "  "  (Special,  $146)         046  00 

1,146  00 

Lorain,  1st  Cong.  Church,                Ohio,             (Spedal)  190  85 

KnoxviUe,  Cong.  Church,                PennsyWania,  500  00 

Angelica,  Cong,  dinrch,                  Wisconsin,    (Spedal,  $200)  808  00 

Total  amount  paid  to  twenty.4WTen  churches        .       .  $21,156  60 

Paid  In  aid  of  Pastors' Libraries       .       .       (Special,  $1,111.15)  $1,47109 

Paid  for  Salaries  of  Officers  and  Clerks $8,131  00 

**      **   Rent  and  heating  Offices,  New  York  and  Boston  •  921  00 

**      *<   Sundry  Office  Expenses 21  70 

<«      «<   Travelling  Expenses  of  Seeretaries 186  12 

"      '*   Anniversary  Expenses  in  New  York  and  Boston  .  83  47 

**  '*  Annual  Reportn,  Circulars,  and  Advertising  •  .  .  161  70 
**  **  One  page  in  '*  Home  Missionary,*'  one  year  .  ,  .  200  00 
**      **  Postage,  Telegrams,  Sutionery,  and  Express  .       110  76 

**      **   Le^al  Fees 8  50 

*•      '•   Life  Members'  CerUflcates 2  80 

$9,7n  00 

Total  Disbursements  for  the  year,  $32,400  18 

Balance  in  Treasury  May  1, 1877  568  91 

$82,909  09 
Examined  and  found  correct. 

THOfl.  W.  Whittkmobb.  Auditor, 
New  York,  May  10, 1877. 
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WILLIAM   AUGUSTUS    STEARNS. 

The  presidents  of  our  American  colleges  have  had  a  char- 
acter and  a  history  of  their  own.  While  differing  widely  from 
each  other  as  individuals,  they  have  had  so  much  in  common  — 
common  antecedents,  characteristics,  and  qualifications  —  that 
they  may  well  be  considered,  not  exactly  as  a  calling  or  pro- 
fession, not  quite  a  genus  or  species,  but  a  class  or  order  in 
society,  and  that  as  unique  as  American  society  itself.  With 
few  exceptions,  and  those  so  marked  as  only  to  prove  the  rule, 
they  have  themselves  been  graduates,  the  earlier  presidents  of 
each  college  of  necessity  alumni  of  other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities either  in  our  own  land  or  in  the  mother  country,  but  the 
later  ones,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  graduates  of  the  insti- 
tutions over  which  they  were  called  to  preside.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  them  were  tutors,  and  a  scarcely  less  percentage 
professors  and  heads  of  departments,  before  they  were  elected 
to  the  presidency.  Almost  all  of  them  have  been  clergymen, 
and  for  the  most  part  pastors  of  the  college  church,  preachers 
to  the  faculty  and  students,  perhaps  also  professors  of  theology 
in  their  respective  institutions.  Not  a  few  of  them  were  pre- 
viously, for  a  short  time  at  least,  pastors  of  other  churches, 
some  invited  first  to  a  professorship  and  thence  to  the  presi- 
dency, others  called  from  the  pastorate  directly  to  the  president's 
chair ;  now  and  then  one,  like  Pres.  Woolsey,  on  passing  from 
the  professorship  to  the  presidency,  was  ordained  to  the  minis- 
try as  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  the  presidential  office. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1877,  by  Christophbr  CushinCi  in  the 

Office  of  the  Librarian  of  CongresSi  at  Washington. 
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That  the  tutorship  and  the  professorship  are  good  schools  of 
preparation  for  the  presidency  will  not  be  disputed.  The  pre- 
vailing usage  of  seeking  a  president  among  the  alumni  of  the 
college  and  in  the  faculty  is  equally  natural  and  attended  with 
advantages  too  obvious  to  require  mention.  Nor  can  it  have 
been  without  sufficient  reason  that  our  colleges  have,  for  so 
long  a  period  and  with  so  few  exceptions,  chosen  clergymen 
for  their  presidents.  Our  oldest  and  the  larger  part  of  all  our 
colleges  were  founded  by  the  churches,  or  rather  by  the 
Christian  people  of  the  several  States,  for  the  threefold  pur- 
pose of  educating  pastors  for  the  churches,  rulers  for  the 
States,  and  teachers  for  the  schools  ;  and  of  these  three  objects 
(if  they  would  not  have  repudiated  any  distinction  or  compari- 
son among  them),  the  first  was  that  which  lay  nearest  their 
hearts.  These  clerical  presidents  were  the  chosen  representa- 
tives of  an  idea  which  was  sacred  in  the  estimation  of  the 
founders,  and  rooted  in  the  affections  of  the  people  —  the  idea 
of  a  natural  and  inseparable  connection  between  the  schools 
and  the  churches,  between  learning  and  religion.  They  were 
the  fit  agents  for  the  Christian  education  of  the  leading  and 
ruling  minds  of  a  Christian  people.  Indeed,  the  clergy 
always  have  been,  in  fact,  and  are  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
office,  not  only  a  ruling  order,  but  a  teaching  profession.  The 
work  of  the  pulpit  and  the  pastorate  is  largely  educational ; 
"  the  priest's  lips  should  keep  knowledge,  and  the  people 
should  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth."  He  is  ex  officio  a  teacher 
and  trainer.  His  tastes,  his  habits,  his  aptitudes,  his  aims 
and  ends  are,  far  beyond  any  of  the  other  learned  professions, 
those  of  an  educator.  The  higher  education  falls  under  the 
eye  and  into  the  hands  of  the  minister,  almost  as  naturally  as 
that  of  the  family  and  of  the  primary  school  is  the  sphere  of 
woman.  And  if  the  New  England  clergy  of  the  olden  time 
were  a  kind  of  untitled  nobility,  —  the  nobility  of  learning  and 
moral  worth,  and  social  as  well  as  spiritual  influence,  —  the  pres- 
idents of  our  colleges  have  been  the  /lite  of  that  aristocracy. 
At  the  same  time,  these  presidents  have  been,  for  the  most 
part,  shrewd,  practical,  business  men,  capable  not  only  of 
educating  and  governing,  but  of  well  and  wisely  administering 
the  finances,  and  managing  all  the  concerns  of  the  institutions 
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committed  to  their  care.  To  a  very  great  extent  they  have 
been  the  leading  men  of  their  times,  guides  of  public  opinion, 
organizers  of  societies  and  institutions,  ruling  minds  in  the 
church  and  the  State. 

In  proof  of  what  we  have  said  of  the  antecedents  of  our 
presidents,  we  have  carefully  examined  the  triennials  of  all  our 
older  colleges,  and  find,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  exceptions 
to  be  only  sufficient  to  prove  the  rule.  The  statistics,  if  we 
had  time  to  give  them,  would  fully  justify  our  assertions,  and 
the  details  would  only  deepen  the  impression.  In  demonstra- 
tion of  the  character  and  influence  which  we  have  claimed 
for  them,  we  have  only  to  mention  the  names  of  Chauncy 
and  Mather,  of  the  Old  Academy,  Webber  and  Kirkland 
and  Quincy,  of  the  Middle,  and  Everett  and  Sparks  and  Fel- 
ton,  of  the  New  at  Cambridge ;  of  Daggett  and  Stiles  and 
Dwight  and  Day  and  Woolsey,  at  Yale ;  of  Edwards  and 
Davies  and  Witherspoon  and  Green,  at  Princeton ;  of  Whee- 
lock  and  Dana  and  Tyler  and  Lord,  at  Dartmouth  ;  of  Fitch 
and  Griffin  and  Hopkins,  at  Williams,  and  of  many  others 
scarcely  inferior  to  these  stars  of  the  first  magnitude, —  stars 
not  only  in  the  educational  and  literary  firmament,  but  in 
the  moral,  social,  and  religious  sphere ;  not  only  presidents 
of  colleges,  but  angels  of  the  seven  churches ;  the  repre- 
sentative men,  not  only  of  the  institutions  over  which  they 
presided,  but  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  they  lived. 
If  we  had  time  to  glance  at  the  presidents  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, we  should  find  them  sustaining  much  the  same  relation 
to  the  Episcopal  Church  as  those  of  Harvard  and  Yale  to  the 
Congregational  Church,  and  those  of  the  college  of  New 
Jersey  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  exerting  a  like  com- 
manding influence  in  the  social,  civil,  and  religious  affairs  of 
the  State  and  the  nation.  And  if  we  were  to  follow  out  in  like 
manner  the  history  of  the  younger  colleges,  we  should  find 
that  their  presidents  generally  have  been  not  mere  men  of  the 
cloister  and  the  school,  but  men  who  have  made  their  mark 
directly  or  indirectly  as  the  leaders  of  thought,  opinion,  and 
action  in  the  church  also,  and  in  the  community.  Indeed,  the 
history  of  the  country,  especially  of  New  England  and  the 
Middle  States,  might  be  written  in  a  book  of  the  lives  and 
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times  of  our  college  presidents,  quite  as  properly,  quite  as 
truly,  quite  as  fully  as  in  the  lives  of  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  and  candidates  for  the  presidency. 

Amherst  College  has  had  four  presidents,  exclusive  of  him 
who  has  just  entered  upon  the  office,  —  Moore,  Humphrey, 
Hitchcock,  and  Stearns,  all  honored  names,  and  known  in  the 
history  not  of  the  college  only,  but  of  the  churches,  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  of  the  country  —  Moore,  who  launched  the 
good  ship  with  sails  all  set,  and  entered  on  the  voyage  with 
a  brave  and  faithful  crew,  as  an  experienced,  loved,  and  trusted 
captain,  but  had  scarcely  left  the  harbor  when  his  life  was  sac- 
rificed to  the  hardships,  dangers,  and  difficulties  of  the  enter- 
prise ;  Humphrey,  who  took  the  helm  amid  storms  and  counter 
currents  and  carried  the  ship  safely,  bravely  out  to  sea,  till  at 
length,  adverse  winds  and  favoring  gales  both  failing,  it  lay 
becalmed,  and  almost  perished  for  lack  of  supplies  ;  Hitchcock, 
who  raised  the  wind,  put  on  board  new  rigging,  and  furnished 
it  with  needful  supplies,  and  then  resigned  the  command  to 
another,  still  standing  by  the  ship,  however,  in  the  place  of  a 
subordinate ;  and  Stearns,  who  made  the  ship  over  again,  put- 
ting in  new  timber  and  plank,  and  working  over  and  polishing 
up  the  old  hulk  till,  like  the  sacred  vessel  which  went  annually 
from  Athens  to  Delos,  it  became  a  question  among  outsiders 
whether  or  not  it  was  the  same  vessel,  though  neither  captain 
nor  crew  ever  doubted  its  identity :  Moore,  who  by  his  per- 
sonal magnetism,  attracted  students,  allayed  popular  prejudice, 
and  conciliated  favor  for  "  TAe  Charitable  and  Collegiate  Institu- 
tion at  Amherst'' ;  Humphrey,  who  wrested  from  a  reluctant 
legislature  the  charter  of  "  Amherst  College,''  and  impressed 
upon  the  college  in  its  forming  period  his  own  practical,  sen- 
sible, vigorous,  manly,  and  lofty  Christian  character ;  Hitchcock 
who,  without  relaxing  in  the  least  the  religious  influence  which 
ruled  and  shaped  it  from  the  first,  gave  it  a  national  and  world- 
wide reputation  as  a  museum  and  school  of  science ;  and 
Stearns,  who  broadened  and  deepened  the  foundations,  enlarged, 
adorned,  and  enriched  the  superstructure,  and  wrote  all  over  it 
the  largest,  broadest,  and  highest  education,  and  all  for  Christ 

Amherst  has  been  fortunate,  —  let  me  rather  say  happy — in 
its  presidents,  so  different  one  from  another,  yet  each  so  fitted  to 
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his  place  in  the  series  and  his  part  in  the  work,  and  all  so  emi- 
nent for  their  wisdom  and  goodness.  Nor  has  the  college  only 
been  blessed  by  their  influence.  In  one  or  two  respects  the 
history  of  Amherst  presidents  has  been  a  little  anomalous. 
None  of  them,  prior  to  the  present  incumbent,  has  been  an 
alumnus  of  the  college,  and  one  of  them  was  not  a  graduate  of 
any  college  ;  but  in  other  respects  they  illustrate  the  general 
rule,  fall  into  the  illustrious  line  of  their  fellows,  and  belong  to 
the  high  order  or  class  of  college  presidents.  The  first  presi- 
dent was  transferred  from  another  college,  of  which  he  had  been 
first  a  professor  and  then  the  president.  The  third  was  pro- 
moted from  a  professorship  here  to  the  presidency,  though  he 
hardly  considered  it  a  promotion,  and  he  fell  back  into  the 
ranks  just  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  college  would  allow.  The 
other  two  were  called  directly  from  the  pastorate  of  important 
churches.  They  had  all  been  pastors  of  other  churches,  and 
all  became  pastors  of  the  College  Church.  They  all  preached 
more  or  less  in  other  pulpits,  besides  that  of  the  college,  were 
moderators  of  councils,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  ordination 
of  ministers.  They  all  lifted  up  their  voice  on  great  moral  and 
social  questions,  and  made  their  influence  felt  in  public  affairs. 
Dr.  Humphrey  was  a  pioneer  in  the  temperance  reformation,  a 
leader  in  revivals  and  missions,  a  standard-bearer  of  moderate 
orthodoxy,  a  trusted  guide  of  the  Congregational  and  Presby- 
terian Churches  ;  his  voice  was  often  heard  like  a  trumpet  on 
slavery,  on  duty  to  the  Indians,  and  other  national  questions. 
Pres.  Hitchcock,  besides  such  or  similar  services  to  the 
churches  and  the  country,  was  a  pioneer  in  geology,  the 
collector  and  classifier  of  the  earliest  discovered  footmarks, 
the  originator  and  first  president  of  the  American  Geological 
Society,  and  one  of  the  founders  and  fathers  of  American 
science.  Dr.  Stearns  was  chairman  of  the  School  Committee 
during  the  larger  part  of  his  pastorate  and  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  in  his  presidency ; 
he  was  a  trustee  of  Phillips  Academy  and  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Andover ;  he  was  president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Home  Missionary  Society,  and  a  leading  corporate  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  ;  he  was  not 
only  a  frequent  and  prominent  member  of  local  and  national 
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councils,  but  an  authority  in  questions  pertaining  to  Congrega- 
tional order ;  and  especially  during  the  war,  he  not  only  sum- 
moned his  fellow-citizens  to  the  service  of  their  country  by 
public  discourses,  and  inspired  large  assemblies  with  courage 
and  strength  by  his  prayers,  but  he  was  himself  an  example  of 
the  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  almost  a  law  of  patriotic  duty  and 
devotion. 

In  the  county  of  Middlesex,  midway  between  Lexington  and 
Concord,  on  the  banks  of  Concord  River,  and  about  fourteen 
miles  from  Boston,  lies  a  pleasant  but  small  and  obscure  farm- 
ing town,  with  less  than  a  thousand  inhabitants,  which,  when  it 
was  set  off  from  Concord  and  Billerica  in  1729,  took  its  name 
from  Bedford  in  old  England.  The  fourth  minister  of  this 
town  (for  he  was  settled  by  the  town,  and  the  whole  town  at- 
tended one  church  and  had  but  one  minister)  was  Rev.  Samuel 
Stearns,  son  of  Rev.  Josiah  Stearns,  of  Epping,  N.  H.  Soon 
after  his  settlement  in  1796  he  bought  a  large,  convenient,  and 
for  a  country  parsonage  in  those  days,  rather  stately  mansion, 
which  had  been  recently  built  near  the  meeting-house,  and  a 
farm  of  about  twenty  acres  lying  around  it.  At  the  time  of  his 
installation  his  salary  was  ^333.33  and  eighteen  cords  of  wood  ; 
fifteen  years  afterwards  it  was  raised  to  ^5CX)  and  twenty  cords 
of  wood,  which  it  never  exceeded.  The  town,  however,  loaned 
him  the  sum  of  ^1,000  without  interest  with  the  stipulation 
that  he  should  repay  the  principal  "  whenever  he  should  cease 
to  supply  the  desk."  In  this  parsonage  there  were  bom  to 
Samuel  and  Abigail  French  Stearns  one  more  than  the  patri- 
archal number  of  childen,  eleven  of  whom,  five  sons  and  six 
daughters,  lived  to  adult  age.  They  were  all  taken  to  the 
parish  church  and  baptized  the  first  Sabbath  after  their  birth ; 
one  of  them,  the  subject  of  this  memorial,  happening  to  be 
born  on  the  Sabbath,  was  carried  on  the  very  day  of  his  birth, 
in  the  cold  and  wintry  month  of  March,  to  the  old  meeting- 
house, which  had  never  known  the  luxury  of  a  fire,  and  dedi- 
cated in  baptism  to  the  God  of  his  fathers.  They  were  brought 
up  on  what  Macaulay*s  biographer  calls  "  the  old  Scotch  sys- 
tem," and  what  we  may  with  equal  propriety  call  the  early  New 
England  system  of  "  education  in  ministers'  families,  viz.,  pure 
air,  simple  diet,  and  a  solid  training  in  knowledge,  human  and 
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divine."  The  five  sons  were  all  sent,  one  after  another,  to  Phil- 
lips Academy,  four  of  them  were  educated  where  the  father  also 
had  been  graduated,  in  the  University  at  Cambridge,  and  three 
of  them  studied  for  their  father's  profession  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Andover,  though  the  majority  of  them  have  since 
given  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  to  the  work  of  education. 
The  second  of  these  five  sons,  the  fourth  of  these  eleven  chil- 
dren, was  William  Augustus  Stearns,  afterwards  president  of 
Amherst  College.  The  oldest  son,  Samuel  Horace,  was  the 
gifted,  eloquent,  and  devoted  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church 
in  Boston,  who,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  ministry,  died  in 
the  fruitless  quest  of  health  in  a  foreign  land,  and  of  whose  too 
short  life  his  next  younger  brother,  Pres.  Stearns,  published 
a  touching  memorial.  The  third  son  is  Rev.  Jonathan  French 
Stearns,  d.  d.,  the  honored  and  useful  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Newark,  N.  J.  The  fourth  son,  Mr.  Josiah 
Atherton  Stearns,  is  now  principal  of  the  Norcross  School  for 
girls  in  Boston,  in  which  city  he  has  spent  most  of  his  life  as 
an  educator.  The  youngest  son.  Rev.  Eben  Perry  Stearns 
D.  D.,  is  chancellor  of  the  University  and  president  of  the  State 
Normal  School  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

There  are  few  more  simple  and  touchingly  beautiful  pictures 
of  the  life  of  a  minister's  family  in  New  England  than  that 
which  the  filial  piety  of  Pres.  Stearns  has  sketched  in  the 
Congregational  Quarterly  (Vol.  X,  1868)  of  the  every- 
day life  —  especially  the  religious  life  —  in  his  father's  house. 
Industry  and  economy,  study  and  piety,  culture  and  kind- 
ness, went  hand  in  hand.  Dr.  Goodell  was  sure  that  his 
godly  father  had  prayed  over  every  foot  of  his  farm  in  Temple- 
ton,  whether  he  had  worked  over  every  foot  of  it  or  not.  Dr. 
Stearns  had  the  best  possible  evidence  that  his  father's  sons 
had  worked  over  every  inch  of  that  farm  in  Bedford.  Doubt- 
less they  prayed  over  it  too.  I  should  not  wonder  if  some 
of  them  sometimes  cried  over  it,  but  not  often,  for  generally 
they  did  their  work  cheerfully,  hopefully,  lovingly  together, 
and  they  did  it  well.  Gradually  they  transformed  acre  after 
acre  and  lot  after  lot,  till  now,  with  some  later  finishing  touches 
from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Josiah  Stearns,  who  still  holds  and  tills 
it,  fields,  —  which  were  so  rocky  that,  after  fencing  them  with 
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double  walls  of  immense  thickness,  rocks  and  stones  with- 
out number  had  to  be  sunk  in  drains  and  pits  to  get  rid  of 
them,  —  have  become  smooth  and  beautiful  meadows.  These 
eyes  have  seen  the  transformation  ;  for  I  have  myself  been  on 
pilgrimage  to  this  Old  Manse,  —  in  my  heart's  just  estimation 
quite  as  worthy  to  be  thus  visited  as  the  more  famous  "  Old 
Manse"  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Concord,  —  and  have  seen 
the  well-kept  mansion,  and  the  religiously  cherished  Lombardy 
poplars  in  front,  and  the  carefully  preserved  chambers  where 
the  good  man  studied  and  slept,  and  the  charmed  and  charming 
circle  of  children  and  children's  children  that  gather  every 
summer  in  the  old  homestead,  in  filial  love  and  brotherly  and 
sisterly  affection,  to  enjoy  each  other's  society,  to  bow  together 
around  the  ancestral  altar,  and  to  inherit  the  patriarchal 
blessing. 

The  wife  of  Samuel  Stearns  and  mother  of  William  was 
Abigail  French,  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Jonathan  French,  of* 
Andover,  and  was  a  direct  descendant  of  John  Alden  on  both 
her  father's  and  mother's  side.  The  mother  of  Samuel  Stearns 
and  grandmother  of  William  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Ruggles,  the  second  minister  of  Billerica ;  the  great-grand- 
mother of  William  was  the  niece  of  Rev.  John  Williams,  of 
Deerfield,  and  his  great-great-grandmother  was  the  daughter 
of  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  minister  of  Andover  and  Newbury. 
In  view  of  such  an  ancestry  on  both  sides,  belonging  to  the 
aristocracy  of  New  England  ministers,  to  the  royal  priesthood 
of  holy  men  and  women,  he  might  well  have  boasted  over  the 
descendants  of  princes  and  kings  in  the  language  of  Cowper, 

**  But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise, 
The  child  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies.*' 

Wherever  we  see  such  a  family  as  that  of  Samuel  Steams 
brought  up  on  such  a  salary  and  with  such  results,  it  may 
safely  be  taken  for  granted  that  much  of  the  credit  belongs  to 
the  mother.  Dr.  Stearns  describes  his  mother  as  a  woman  of 
rare  fortitude,  energy,  intelligence,  and  practical  wisdom,  as 
well  as  piety,  who  gave  to  her  husband  no  common  support  as 
a  minister,  and  after  his  death  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  enjoying 
the  love  and  admiration  of  a  numerous  posterity  and  extensive 
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circle  of  friends.  In  accordance  with  that  cross-play  in  nature 
which  we  so  often  see  in  families,  and  especially  in  the  parent- 
age of  distinguished  men,  the  son  resembled  the  mother  even 
more  than  the  father  in  person  and  in  the  leading  traits  of  his 
character.  He  loved  both  his  parents  with  a  rare  filial  affec- 
tion, ministered  to  their  comfort  and  happiness  in  every  pos- 
sible way  while  they  lived,  and  honored  their  memory  after 
their  death  ;  and  when  his  father,  at  the  age  of  threescore 
years  and  ten,  after  forty  years  save  one  of  faithful  service,  with 
a  meekness  of  wisdom  equalled  only  by  the  firmness  with  which 
he  stood  up  for  the  truth,  left  his  pulpit  and  meeting-house, 
driven  out  by  the  unbelieving  and  ungodly  rabble  that  had 
invaded  the  parish  for  that  purpose,  and  followed  by  all  but 
two  of  the  members  of  his  church  and  the  best  part  of  his 
congregation,  the  record  of  it  by  his  son  reads  like  a  chapter 
from  the  old  Book  of  Martyrs  or  like  a  scene  from  the  last 
chapters  of  the  Apocalypse.  Dr.  Stearns  loved  every  room  and 
nook  and  corner  of  the  old  parsonage,  every  field  and  fence 
and  stone  of  the  old  farm.  That  love,  so  characteristic  of 
healthy  natures,  instead  of  dying  out,  seemed  to  grow  with  ad- 
vancing years  ;  and  in  one  of  the  last  letters  that  he  ever 
wrote,  —  a  letter  to  his  next  younger  brother,  —  the  memory 
of  the  old  homestead  is  seen  blending  sweetly  with  bright 
anticipations  of  the  heavenly  home,  where  he  hoped  soon  to 
meet  brother  and  sister  and  father  and  mother  in  an  everlast- 
ing reunion. 

From  the  recollections  of  those  who  knew  him  in  early  life 
the  boy  at  Bedford  was  father  to  the  man  at  Amherst  College. 
At  the  early  age  of  six  he  recited  the  Assembly  s  Shorter  Cate- 
chism —  short,  as  we  all  know,  only  comparatively  —  entire,  at 
one  standing  in  the  church,  and  thus  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a 
"  spectator  "  in  future  catechetical  exercises  at  the  same  time 
with  his  older  brother.  At  fourteen  he  committed  to  memory 
the  entire  Gospel  of  Luke  in  one  week,  working  in  the  hay- 
field  with  the  men  the  while  through  the  day,  with  his  little 
Testament  in  his  vest  pocket,  stealing  verse  after  verse  as  fast 
as  he  could  learn  them,  and  finishing  the  task  in  the  evening 
or  in  the  silent  hours  of  the  night,  and  he  recited  all  of  it  that 
could  be  repeated  in  the  hour  at  the  Sunday  School  the  next 
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Sunday ;  and  forty  years  afterwards  he  declared  that  he  still 
retained  the  greater  part  of  what  he  thus  learned.  At  his 
studies  or  on  the  farm  it  was  his  delight  to  undertake  the 
seemingly  impossible,  and  then,  by  persistent  faith  and  work, 
carry  it  into  successful  execution.  In  the  necessary  economy 
of  the  family  one  Latin  Grammar  had  to  suffice  for  all  the  older 
sons.  Seizing  his  opportunity  one  afternoon  when  his  older 
brother  was  not  using  the  book,  William  learned  his  first  Latin 
lesson,  and  presented  himself  before  his  astonished  father, 
claiming  the  privilege  of  his  first  Latin  recitation  ;  but  no 
sooner  had  he  successfully  accomplished  the  task  than  he 
fainted  away  :  ambition  and  excitement  had  carried  him  quite 
beyond  his  power  of  endurance.  An  unfaltering  resolution 
and  an  unconquerable  will  compensated  for  the  delicacy  of  his 
frame ;  and  physical  weakness  was  overmatched  by  moral 
courage  and  strength.  Breaking  his  arm  badly  in  early  boy- 
hood he  bore  it  with  the  fortitude  of  a  stoic,  and,  with  the 
reticence  of  a  young  Spartan,  would  fain  have  concealed  it 
from  the  knowledge  of  his  parents.  He  and  his  brothers  were 
forbidden  by  their  parents  to  participate  in  any  fights  with 
other  boys  on  the  Common.  A  stout,  swaggering  fellow  of 
twice  his  size  had  the  meanness  to  take  advantage  of  this,  and 
bully  and  torment  them  quite  beyond  endurance.  One  day  he 
went  home  to  his  mother  with  the  grievance,  declaring  that  he 
could  not  stand  it  any  longer,  and  that  the  boys  would  not 
respect  him  if  he  did  not  defend  himself.  After  hearing  him 
through  she  asked,  "  Do  you  really  think  you  can  handle  him  ?" 
"  Yes,"  was  the  answer.  "  Well,"  she  rejoined,  "  I  do  not  like 
to  have  boys  fight  —  "  This  was  enough  ;  the  next  time  he  was 
insulted  before  a  crowd  of  his  mates,  he  caught  the  big  boy 
quicker  than  a  flash,  drew  him  over  his  knee,  gave  him  his 
deserts,  then  took  him  up  in  his  arms  and  threw  him  over  the 
nearest  stone  wall.  President  Stearns  sometimes  handled  a 
rowdy  and  roystering  Sophomore  class  in  very  much  the  same 
way. 

When  the  time  came  for  him  to  go  to  Phillips  Academy,  he 
found  his  father  hesitating  and  delaying  to  apply  for  him,  for 
want  of  pecuniary  means.  At  length,  growing  impatient,  he 
said  to  his  father,  "Have  you  sent  that  letter  yet,  father.^" 
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"  No,  my  son,"  said  he,  "  we  have  been  waiting  a  long  time  to 
see  our  way,  but  Providence  does  not  seem  to  open  the  door." 
"  And  I  believe,  father.  Providence  never  will  open  it  till  you 
knock,"  said  the  bright  young  theologian  and  future  president 
of  Amherst  College.  The  theology  was  unanswerable :  the 
father  knocked.  The  door  opened,  and  the  young  man  entered, 
remained  three  years,  improved  faithfully  every  opportunity, 
and  distinguished  himself  as  a  scholar.  So  assiduous  and 
severe  was  his  study  of  Greek  by  night,  not  from  necessity  but 
choice,  that  he  hurt  his  eyes,  and  they  never  fully  recovered 
from  the  injury  which  they  thus  suffered. 

There,  also,  in  a  revival  of  religion  which  occurred  in  his 
Senior  year,  1823,  and  in  which  many  of  his  classmates  and 
friends  were  converted,  he  first  took  a  decided  stand  as  a 
Christian,  although  it  was  always  a  question  with  him  whether 
he  had  not  at  a  much  earlier  period  experienced  the  wash- 
ing of  regeneration  and  begun  a  religious  life.  This  was 
the  year  in  which  the  day  of  prayer  for  colleges  was  first 
observed.  The  revival  in  Phillips  Academy  was  closely  con- 
nected with  its  first  observance  at  Andover;  and  then  and 
there  Mr.  Stearns  was  not  only  converted,  or  greatly  quickened 
in  the  Christian  life,  but  became  deeply  interested  in  that  day 
which  he  was  accustomed,  for  so  many  successive  years  at 
Amherst,  to  speak  of  as  the  great  day,  the  day  of  all  the  year 
for  us  the  most  sacred  and  solemn.  For  the  sake  of  the  influ- 
ence which  he  might  thus  exert  on  others,  instead  of  joining 
his  father's  church  in  his  native  place,  as  he  might  otherwise 
very  naturally  have  done,  he  chose  to  stand  up  with  his  class- 
mates and  friends  in  the  academy  and  seminary  chapel,  and 
make  public  confession  of  his  faith  in  Christ  where  he  had 
received  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  thus  setting  an  example  in 
his  own  early  life  which  he  always  recommended  to  converts 
in  college  revivals,  and  which  he  saw  followed  often  and  by 
great  numbers  at  Amherst. 

When  the  question  came  up  to  what  college  he  should  go, 
the  natural  and  obvious  answer  was,  Cambridge.  There  his 
father,  his  grandfather,  and  not  a  few  of  his  earlier  ancestors 
had  been  educated  ;  there  his  oldest  brother  was  about  to 
graduate  with  high  honors.     Besides,  Cambridge  was  near, 
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only  twelve  miles  from  home,  an  argument  of  much  more 
weight  then  than  it  would  be  now.  Still  the  sad  change  which 
had  come  over  the  religious  faith  of  the  college,  its  intense 
Unitarian  spirit  and  positive  Unitarian  influence,  led  the  puri- 
tanically orthodox  and  evangelical  pastor  of  Bedford  to  hesi- 
tate about  sending  another  son  to  Harvard.  He  had  been  the 
originator  of  an  agreement  among  the  Cambridge  alumni  in 
the  General  Association  of  Massachusetts  "  to  unite,  and  invite 
other  sons  of  Harvard  to  unite,  every  Saturday  evening  at  eight 
o'clock  in  prayer  for  Harvard  University,"  —  an  agreement 
which  he  —  and  I  believe  his  son  also  —  faithfully  observed  as 
long  as  he  lived.  Religion  was  now  at  its  lowest  ebb  in  Har- 
vard. Its  president  spoke  in  his  sermons  of  "  the  exploded 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  classing  it  with  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation  ;  and  the  Professor  of  Divinity  publicly  decried 
foreign  missions,  saying  that  "  there  was  not  a  village,  nor  a 
hamlet,  nor  a  dwelling  among  heathen  nations  where  they  had 
done  any  good,"  This  hesitation  continued  and  increased. 
Mr.  Stearns  had  nearly  made  up  his  mind  to  send  his  son  to 
Amherst,  which  was  then  enlisting  warmly  the  sympathies  of 
orthodox  and  evangelical  Christians,  to  whose  funds  he  and 
his  church  contributed  afterwards,  if  they  had  not  done  so 
before,  and  in  whose  first  president  he  had  great  confidence, 
when  the  sudden  death  of  Pres.  Moore,  in  the  second  year  of 
his  presidency  and  in  the  infancy  of  the  college,  turned  the 
scale  in  favor  of  Harvard.  Thus  the  death  of  the  first  presi- 
dent of  Amherst  gave  a  student  to  Harvard,  then  utterly 
hostile,  that  Harvard,  though  still  under  Unitarian  influence, 
might  give  to  Amherst  one  of  her  most  earnestly  evangelical, 
accomplished,  and  useful  presidents. 

He  entered  Harvard  in  the  fall  of  1823,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  was  graduated  when  twenty-two,  in  the  class 
of  1827.  Obliged  to  economize  to  the  utmost,  like  his  brothers 
before  and  after  him,  he  never  hired  a  carriage,  or  took  a  public 
conveyance  to  or  from  Cambridge,  but  often  walked  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  the  distance.  He  boarded  economically,  but  not 
meanly ;  spent  absolutely  no  money  for  personal  gratifications, 
and  incurred  no  useless  or  needless  expenses.  He  taught 
school   every   winter,  earning   thereby  some   $20  or  1^25  a 
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month.  After  all,  his  resources  were  sometimes  quite  ex- 
hausted, and  once  at  least,  as  he  records  in  a  grateful  contri- 
bution to  the  Life  of  Pres.  Kirkland  in  Sprague's  Annals,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  college  from  utter  inability  to  pay 
his  bills,  when  the  good  president,  learning  the  fact,  by  a  stroke 
of  his  pen  cancelled  the  bills,  whether  by  his  authority  as 
president  or  by  paying  them  out  of  his  own  pocket  the  sur- 
prised and  delighted  young  man  never  knew.  Thus  early  was 
his  own  experience  preparing  him  to  sympathize  with  the  poor 
young  men  who  constitute  so  large,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
valuable  a  part  of  the  students  of  Amherst  College.  He  was 
studious  in  his  habits  (I  have  these  facts  chiefly  from  his 
classmates),  quite  retiring  in  his  manner  of  life,  and  too  much 
absorbed  in  his  studies  to  enter  into  the  more  distinctive  col- 
lege amusements  and  social  activities.  His  college  standing 
was  always  good,  and  during  the  last  two  years  he  competed 
with  the  best  scholars  in  a  class  of  which  such  men  as  Prof. 
Felton,  Bishop  Lee,  Dr.  Sweetser,  and  Edmund  Quincy  were 
members  * 

His  classmate  and  friend,  Edmund  Quincy,  writes,  "  His 
recitations  were  always  perfect,  and  in  Latin  and  Greek  the 
most  elegant  as  well  as  correct  of  any,  in  my  opinion.  I 
always  thought  that  he  should  have  had  the  English  oration 
(the  first  appointment)  at  Commencement." 

He  and  his  room-mate  were  among  the  few  religious  men  in 
college  at  that  time.  He  never  failed  to  lead  a  religious  life 
and  to  exhibit  a  Christian  character.  He  was  the  same  con- 
scientious, pure,  and  upright  man  he  has  always  been,  never 
yielding  to  the  temptations  peculiar  to  college,  ever  living  in 
college  a  life  without  reproach.  Of  course  he  was  respected. 
He  had  the  confidence  of  his  classmates  thoroughly.  All  the 
influence  he  exerted  was  good ;  but  he  had  not  the  temper- 
ament nor  had  he  the  ambition  which  makes  one  "  popular," 

*  At  the  exhibition  near  the  end  of  his  Sophomore  Year,  he  had  a  part  in  the 
Greek  dialogue  with  Felton  and  Brooks.  At  the  first  Major  Exhibition,  July  17, 
1826,  he  had  the  first  English  dissertation,  subject,  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Age."  At 
the  last  Major  Exhibition,  May  i,  1827,  he  had  a  "  Mathematical,"  which  appears 
to  be  the  fourth  part  in  rank.  At  Commencement,  he  had  the  third  English  ora- 
tion, which  indicates  the  third  scholar  in  his  class.  His  subject  was,  "  Of  Living 
in  Times  of  Great  Intellectual  Excitement" 
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or  puts  him  forward  as  a  class-leader.  He  was  chosen  chap- 
lain of  his  class  at  their  Senior  election,  and  the  appropriate- 
ness and  excellence  of  the  prayer  which  he  offered  at  their 
meeting  on  the  morning  of  Class-day  was  noted  at  the  time, 
and  is  still  remembered. 

The  year  after  his  graduation  he  spent  in  teaching  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  academy  in  Duxbury,  Mass.,  where  Hon.  E.  S. 
Tobey,  now  of  Boston,  was  among  his  pupils,  and  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  young  lady  who  afterwards 
became  his  wife. 

Mr.  Stearns  had  no  question  about  his  profession.  It  is 
doubtful  if  he  ever  had.  As  we  have  seen,  the  ministry  was 
almost  hereditary  in  his  family,  on  his  father  s  and  his  mother's 
side,  and  it  was  probably  his  expectation  from  his  boyhood  to 
be  a  minister.  From  Harvard  College  he  went  directly,  in  the 
fall  of  1827,  to  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

The  following  sketch  of  him  as  he  was  in  the  seminary  will 
be  prized,  not  only  as  a  description  of  his  manner  of  life  there, 
but  as  a  delineation  of  his  character,  by  one  who  knew  him 
intimately,  and  who  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  name  him  for 
the  presidency  of  Amherst  College. 

Prof.  Park,  his  classmate,  says :  — 

.  "  Of  the  men  who  belonged  to  our  class  in  1828,  an  unusually  large 
number  have  become  authors  as  well  as  ministers  ;  six  have  been  editors, 
eight  professors  in  colleges  or  theological  seminaries,  two  presidents  of 
colleges,  twelve  have  been  remarkably  successful  as  home  missionaries, 
six  have  been  foreign  missionaries,  and  seventeen  have  been  made  Doctors 
of  Divinity  or  of  Laws,  or  of  both.  Among  the  contemporaries  of  this 
class  in  the  seminary,  were  Rev.  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  the  voluminous  author, 
Dr.  Nehemiah  Adams,  of  Boston,  Dr.  William  Adams  and  Dr.  George 
B.  Cheever,  of  New  York,  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards,  Prof.  Henry  Smith,  and 
Prof.  Edward  P.  Humphrey ;  the  missionaries,  Dr.  Schauffler,  Dr.  Elias 
Riggs,  Dr.  Justin  Perkins,  and  the  two  missionary  martyrs,  Lyman  and 
Munson. 

"  In  the  society  of  men  like  these,  Mr.  Stearns  was  highly  and  justly  dis- 
tinguished. He  did  not  surpass  them  all  in  acuteness  of  dialectics  nor  io 
exact  analysis,  but  he  was  above  the  average  in  all  his  seminary  studies 
and  far  above  it  in  some  of  them.  He  was  particularly  eminent  in  his 
power  of  so  presenting  his  opinions  as  to  secure  the  approval  of  his  hear- 
ers. He  was  a  good  reasoner,  but  some  of  his  companions  could  reason 
more  logically  than  he.  He  was  a  good  elocutionist,  but  some  of  his 
fellow-students  could  utter  their  thoughts  more  forcibly  than  he.     The 
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nice  logician,  however,  and  the  vigorous  elocutionist  would  often  fail  to 
command  the  assent  of  their  auditors,  when  he  would  gain  that  assent  by 
his  guarded  and  graceful  statements,  his  mild  and  winning  address.  He 
knew  men,  and  spoke  to  their  condition.  He  sacrificed  the  niceties 
of  logic  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  While  other  students  were 
framing  a  syllogism  in  order  to  convince  their  hearers,  he  would  so 
combine  his  thoughts  and  shape  his  sentences  that  the  hearers  would 
be  persuaded  before  the  syllogism  was  made.  Once  when  I  heard  him 
address  a  congregation  of  Arminians  and  witnessed  their  compla- 
cency in  his  utterances*  I  felt  assured  that  many  a  man,  in  attempting  to 
utter  the  same  thoughts,  would  have  given  needless  offence  to  the  congre- 
gation. At  another  time  I  heard  him  address  an  assembly  of  Calvinists, 
and  as  I  noticed  their  obvious  approval  of  his  doctrines,  I  had  reason  to 
believe  that  almost  any  other  man,  in  presenting  the  same  doctrine,  would 
have  said  something  to  shock  the  assembly.  He  had  the  tact,  not  only  to 
say  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  but  also  to  leave  unsaid  what  would 
be  entirely  right  in  itself,  but  would  come  at  the  wrong  time.  His  power 
of  adapting  his  words  to  the  felt  needs  of  men,  of  selecting  such  thoughts 
as  would  meet  the  just  demands  of  his  auditors,  involved  not  only  a  rare 
skill  in  letters  but  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the  human  mind 
and  a  comprehensive  view  of  divine  truth.  Strangers  might  infer  from 
his  mild  and  gentle  ways,  and  his  facility  in  accommodating  his  words  to 
the  varying  modes  of  men,  that  he  was  not  an  independent  thinker.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  he  thought  for  himself.  At 
the  Theological  Seminary  he  had  his  own  views  of  Biblical  interpretation 
and  of  Christian  doctrine.  He  agreed  with  his  fellow-students  on  all  the 
essential  truths,  but  not  in  all  the  minutiae  of  the  creeds.  He  was  unlike 
the  majority  of  his  brethren  in  some  of  his  methods  of  mental  association, 
in  his  aesthetic  culture  and  personal  tastes.  He  did  not  harmonize  with 
the  professors  in  all  their  views  of  physical  regimen  and  of  clerical  amuse- 
ments. He  did  not  accept  the  invitations  of  Prof.  Stuart  to  walk  with 
him  between  Jive  and  six  o'clock  of  the  winter  mornings.  He  preferred 
his  own  habits  of  action  as  well  as  thought.  While  he  was  a  member  of 
the  seminary,  the  churches  of  the  land  were  agitated  with  the  controver- 
sies on  various  points  of  metaphysical  theology,  and  on  the  best  methods 
of  conducting  revivals  of  religion.  Mr.  Stearns  did  not  entirely  agree 
with  any  one  class  of  the  controversialists.  His  judgments  were  singuLariy 
independent.  No  party  could  claim  him,  and  yet  each  party  confided  in 
him  as  a  man  of  candor  and  discretion. 

**  Although  in  various  particulars  he  dififered  from  his  teachers  and  fellow- 
pupils,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  courtesy  towards  them.  He  treated 
his  companions  with  true  urbanity  and  his  instructors  with  marked  re- 
spect. He  knew  his  place,  he  comprehended  his  situation.  Few  students 
understood  as  well  as  he  the  proprieties  of  life.  His  serene  complaisance 
was  a  gem  adorning  his  more  solid  virtues. 

^*  More  than  forty  years  after  we  left  the  Theological  Seminary  I  spent 
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several  weeks  with  him,  and  at  that  time  often  listened  to  his  religious 
addresses  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  conference  room.  His  style  was  more 
impassioned  than  it  was  forty  years  before.  The  advance  of  age  was 
attended  with  an  advance  in  Christian  earnestness.  When  a  young  man, 
he  spoke  with  the  calmness  appropriate  to  a  divine  of  threescore  years ; 
but  when  he  was  approaching  the  age  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  he 
spoke  on  spiritual  themes  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth.  As  he  drew  near 
to  heaven,  the  magnets  which  are  gathered  there  seemed  to  draw  him 
upward  with  increasing  force,  and  his  affections  were  obedient  to  the  new 
attractions." 

The  life  of  Pres.  Stearns  divides  itself  into  three  portions 
of  nearly  equal  length,  —  the  period  of  preparation,  extending 
from  his  birth,  March  17, 1805,  to  his  ordination,  Dec.  14,  1831, 
somewhat  more  than  twenty-six  years  ;  his  pastorate,  reaching 
from  his  ordination  in  December,  1831,  to  his  dismission  in 
December,  1854,  twenty-three  years  lacking  only  a  few  days ; 
and  his  presidency,  beginning  with  his  inauguration,  Nov.  22, 
1854,  and  ending  at  his  death,  June  8,  1876,  somewhat  less 
than  twenty-two  years. 

The  first  discourse  he  ever  preached  from  a  pulpit  was  at 
Cambridgeport  in  the  spring  vacation  of  his  last  year  in  the 
Theological  Seminary.  He  preached  again  in  the  same  pulpit 
two  Sabbaths  in  the  following  summer,  while  still  a  member 
of  the  seminary.  At  the  end  of  his  theological  course  at  An- 
dover,  he  accepted  a  unanimous  call,  and  was  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  First  Evangelical  Congregational  Church 
in  Cambridgeport  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  December,  1831. 
His  father  preached  the  ordination  sermon  ;  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  was  given  by  his  classmate,  room-mate,  friend,  and 
near  ministerial  neighbor,  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Rogers,  of  the  Winter 
Street  Church,  Boston  ;  the  charge  to  the  pastor  by  his  mother's 
father,  the  venerable  Dr.  French,  of  Northampton,  N.  H.  ;  the 
ordaining  prayer  was  by  Rev.  Mr.  Greenleaf,  seamen's  chaplain 
in  Boston,  brother  of  Prof.  Greenleaf,  of  the  Cambridge  Law 
School ;  the  address  to  the  people  by  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  who 
had  done  more  than  any  other  person  to  gather  them  and  form 
them  into  a  religious  society  ;  the  introductory  services  by  the 
truly  reverend  and  learned  Dr.  Jenks,  of  Boston,  and  the  con- 
cluding prayer  by  *'  good  Dr.  Holmes,"  of  Cambridge. 

The  church  was  small,  the  society  was  feeble,  the  place  was 
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then  an  unattractive  suburb  half  way  between  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge, disowned  and  despised  by  both.  His  friends  asked, 
"  Why  do  you  wish  to  settle  in  that  mud-hole  ? "  Dr.  Porter, 
of  Andover,  wondered  that,  he  should  be  willing  to  bury  his 
talents  in  an  enterprise  which  some  of  its  best  friends  regarded 
as  already  a  failure.  Dr.  Codman  politely  but  frankly  told  him 
he  was  a  fool  to  make  the  attempt.  Dr.  Beecher,  who  was  the 
father  of  the  enterprise,  was  the  only  one  of  his  advisers  from 
whom  he  received  any  encouragement.  The  enemies  of  the 
truth  dubbed  it,  very  much  as  they  did  Park  Street  Church  in 
Boston, "  Brimstone  Corner."  The  Unitarian  churches  on  either 
side  and  all  around  overlooked  it,  or  looked  down  upon  it  with 
mingled  pity  and  contempt.  The  parish  could  offer  him  a 
salary  of  only  $700,  with  the  promise  of  a  percentage  of  the  in- 
crease in  pew-rents,  till  it  should  reach  the  maximum  of  a  thou- 
sand. //  was  missionary  ground.  This  was  the  very  reason,  or 
one  of  th6  reasons,  why  he  wanted  to  go  there,  —  there  was 
room  for  growth.  Besides,  he  and  this  people  had  fallen  in  love 
with  each  other  at  first  sight.  His  first  sermon  carried  them 
by  storm.  By  some  mistake  he  found  himself  there  without  his 
written  sermon,  and  he  preached  extempore,  with  that  ready 
and  native  eloquence  for  which  he  was  always  so  remarkable. 
They  did  not  wish  to  hear  any  other  candidate  ;  he  never 
preached,  with  reference  to  a  settlement,  to  any  other  people. 
Nor  did  their  love  soon  or  ever  grow  cold.  Their  mutual  admi- 
ration and  respect  deepened  into  entire  confidence  and  enduring 
affection.  The  society  grew  steadily  in  stability  and  strength  ; 
the  congregation  increased  in  numbers  and  improved  in  char- 
acter every  year  ;  persons  who  had  publicly  declared  they  would 
never  enter  the  house  not  only  became  hearers,  but  were 
eventually  among  the  most  active  members  and  workers  in 
the  church.  The  church  edifice  was  repeatedly  enlarged,  —  by 
enclosing  the  vestibule,  by  building  in  front,  by  adding  gal- 
leries at  the  sides,  which,  though  shunned  at  first,  by  the 
pastor  s  family  taking  a  seat  there  were  soon  filled,  and  made 
some  of  the  most  popular  sittings  in  the  house.  At  length, 
being  still  too  small  for  the  growing  congregation,  it  was  de- 
serted and  a  new  one  erected  in  its  stead,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  convenient   and   beautiful   structures,  especially  in  its 
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internal  form  and  finish,  built  in  that  day.  The  church  also 
grew  in  numbers  and  in  grace,  till  it  became  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  efficient  of  all  the  churches  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.  The  whole  number  admitted  to  the  church  during 
his  ministry  was  four  hundred  and  ninety-six,  two  hundred 
and  thirty-four  on  confession  of  faith,  and  two  hundred  and 
sixty-two  by  letter  from  other  churches.  There  were  three 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  baptisms,  seventy-seven  on  confession 
of  their  faith,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  in  infancy  or 
childhood.  This  unusually  large  number  and  proportion  of 
infant  baptisms  was  the  direct  result  of  the  pastor's  teaching 
and  influence.  He  was  convinced  that  ministers  and  Christians 
had  too  much  overlooked  their  privilege  of  dedicating  their 
infant  children  to  God  in  baptism,  and  neither  performed  nor 
understood  their  duty  to  such  children  when  baptized.  It  was 
his  firm  persuasion  that  such  children  might  be  and  ought  to 
be  so  educated  in  the  school  of  Christ  that,  at  an  early  age,  they 
would  come  into  the  church  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  not 
by  confirmation  only,  or  baptismal  regeneration,  or  any  mere 
form  of  church  and  State  religion,  but  by  their  own  free  choice 
and  personal  faith,  love,  and  joy  ;  that  under  the  promised  and 
covenanted  influences  of  the  Spirit  attending  the  proper  use  of 
the  means  of  grace,  the  larger  part  of  them,  to  say  the  least, 
would  be  so  early  renewed  that  they  would  never  know  the  time 
when  they  were  not  the  children  of  God.  He  preached  on  this 
duty  ;  he  published  a  book  on  the  subject ;  he  practised  himself 
and  put  in  practice  among  his  people  what  he  preached  and 
published,  and  the  result  was  what  we  have  seen  and  just  what 
he  predicted.  Besides  this  normal  and,  in  a  sense,  natural 
growth,  seasons  of  special  seriousness,  amounting  often  to 
decided  revivals  of  religion,  occurred  once  in  two  or  three 
years,  when  there  were  larger  additions.  In  1840  fifty-one 
persons  were  received  into  the  church,  thirty  on  a  single 
Sabbath. 

When  Mr.  Stearns  first  came  to  Cambridgeport  he  found 
his  people  almost  in  a  state  of  social  ostracism,  and  this  owing 
scarcely  more  to  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  others  than  to 
their  own  narrow  and  mistaken  views.  This  gradually  yielded 
to  the  wisdom,  courtesy,  and   kindness  of  the  new  pastor. 
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"  Hostile  demonstrations  ceased,  marks  of  opprobrium  gave 
place  to  those  of  tolerance  and  respect."  The  Universalist 
minister  of  the  place,  the  famous  Mr.  Whittemore,  editor  and 
proprietor  of  The  Tnimpety  who  was  a  near  neighbor,  became 
one  of  his  warmest  personal  friends.  Harvard  College  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
And  the  honors  lavished  on  the  pastor  were  reflected  upon  the 
people.  The  change  was  wrought  not  by  the  surrender  of 
principles  nor  by  the  suppression  of  unpalatable  truths,  but  by 
speaking  the  truth  in  love,  and  preaching  it  with  due  regard  to 
courtesy  and  kindness. 

Dr.  Stearns  puts  on  record  in  his  farewell  discourse  a  synopsis 
of  the  doctrines  he  preached,  which  is  sufficiently  strong  and 
explicit  on  the  great  central  truths  of  Christian  theology  to 
satisfy  any  stickler  for  orthodoxy.  They  are  such  as  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Scriptures,  the  Trinity,  election,  regeneration, 
justification  by  faith,  the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  the  day  of  judgment,  the  everlasting  happi- 
ness of  the  righteous  and  the  everlasting  punishment  of  the 
wicked.  To  this  synopsis,  however,  he  appends  the  statement 
of  a  few  points,  on  which  he  has  been  more  explicit  and  earnest 
than  some  other  ministers  of  his  own  denomination.  Concisely 
enunciated,  they  are  such  as  the  greatness  of  man's  original 
nature;  the  importance  of  character,  —  moral,  spiritual,  and 
social  character,  —  and  whatever  tends  to  build  up  the  most 
perfect  manhood  ;  the  duty  and  privilege  of  infant  baptism, 
and  the  special  relation  of  baptized  children  to  the  church  ; 
Christian  patriotism  and  the  duty  of  all  Christian  men  to  seek 
the  welfare  of  their  country  by  voice  and  vote  as  well  as  prayer. 
In  regard  to  reforms,  he  was  conservative,  believing  a  medium 
course  to  be  the  safest.  As  to  revivals  of  religion,  he  believed 
in  them,  labored  for  them  with  all  his  might  when  they  seemed 
to  be  coming,  and  rejoiced  in  them  with  all  his  heart  when  they 
came  ;  but  he  was  never  in  favor  of  much  machinery  or  outside 
agency  to  promote  them.  "  In  theology,"  he  says,  "  I  never 
identified  myself  with  Old  School  or  New  School,  it  being  my 
ambition  only  to  belong  to  the  school  of  Christ." 

For  a  time  he  eked  out  his  small  salary  by  writing  for  re- 
views, assisting  in  the  preparation  of  books,  helping  Dr.  Jenks 
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in  his  Comprehensive  Commentary,  taking  private  pupils  into 
his  family,  and  similar  means.  As  the  society  grew  stronger 
and  richer,  the  rents  of  the  pews  became  more  than  sufficient 
to  pay  his  salary,  —  now  increased  to  $i,Soo,  —  and  to  meet  all 
the  necessary  expenses.  But  as  they  grew  rich,  the  wealthier 
men  of  the  society  began  to  feel  poor,  and  just  in  proportion 
as  they  were  relieved  of  the  burden  of  supporting  the  church 
and  the  minister  by  special  subscriptions,  they  were  not  suffi- 
ciently ready  to  bear  the  burdens  of  others.  A  few  even  went 
to  the  pastor  with  complaints  that  they  were  too  often  and  too 
sorely  pressed  by  applications  for  charity.  His  answer  was, 
"It  is  just  because  the  demands  upon  you  are  so  few:  you 
must  get  used  to  contributing  more."  They  had  been  trying, 
but  trying  in  vain,  for  some  time  to  raise  $ICX)  for  Lane  Semi- 
nary, as  a  thank-offering  to  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  for  his  services 
in  gathenng  their  society.  Putting  his  own  hand  to  the  work, 
and  turning  in  upon  them  Rev.  Seth  Bliss,  one  of  the  most 
skilful  of  beggars,  Dr.  Stearns  soon  pushed  that  contribution 
through  ;  and  now  that  they  were  in  the  mood  of  giving,  they 
raised  jf  1,200  for  the  pastor,  to  help  him  build  a  house. 

The  various  benevolent  societies  received  his  attention,  par- 
ticularly the  Sunday  School  and  the  Education  Society.  As 
chairman  of  the  School  Committee,  to  which  office  he  was 
elected  by  acclamation  of  parents  and  children  because  of  the 
interest  which  he  had  manifested  and  inspired  in  the  schools, 
he  was  a  power  in  the  town,  and  did  much  to  give  Cambridge 
her  excellent  system  of  public  schools.  He  took  a  deep  inter- 
est in  Harvard  College  as  one  of  its  overseers.  His  services 
were  sought  in  all  directions.  He  preached  the  sermon 
before  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery,  that  before 
the  Massachusetts  Convention  of  Congregational  Ministers, 
sermons  for  the  principal  benevolent  societies,  ordination 
sermons  and  the  like,  almost  without  number.  Sometimes, 
though  seldom,  he  made  political  speeches,  and  his  ready, 
earnest,  and  lofty  eloquence  did  not  suffer  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  ablest  orators.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Webster  had 
spoken  and  gone,  Mr.  Everett  had  just  concluded  and  was  pas- 
sing out,  when  Mr.  Stearns  was  called.  The  audience,  tired 
and  satisfied,  was  just  breaking  up,  but  a  few  words  from  him 
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arrested  their  flight,  brought  many  of  them  back  into  their 
seats,  called  forth  frequent  bursts  of  applause,  and  held  them 
for  twenty  minutes,  and  he  sat  down  at  length  amid  loud 
cries  of  "  Go  on  !  Go  on  ! "  Many  persons  did  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  it  the  most  telling  speech  of  the  evening. 

In  his  pastoral  and  social  intercourse,  all  were  his  friends,  for 
he  was  friendly  to  all.  The  poor  and  downtrodden  loved  and 
trusted  him  with  a  confidence  and  affection  which  nothing  could 
shake.  The  radical  and  rabid  abolitionists  of  Cambridge  and 
Boston  hated  him  with  perfect  hatred,  and  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  church,  under  their  influence,  for  a  time,  made 
him  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  Really  and  practically,  though  not 
technically,  he  was  an  abolitionist  ;  probably  he  would  have 
chosen  to  call  himself  an  anti-slavery  man.  One  evening  he 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.,  a  member  of  his  church,  who  was 
a  leading  abolitionist,  charging  him  with  prejudice  and  hatred 
against  colored  people  and  wishing  to  send  them  off"  to  Liberia 
instead  of  receiving  them  to  his  heart  and  home  and  distrib- 
uting to  them  food  and  clothing.  It  so  happened  that  on 
this  very  day  Mr.  Stearns  had  taken  under  his  roof,  and  the 
family  had  been  as  busy  as  bees  all  day  long  in  providing  with 
a  decent  suit  of  clothes,  a  poor  wandering,  ragged,  and  starv- 
ing colored  boy,  who  had  asked  in  vain  for  shelter  and  employ- 
ment from  this  same  Mr.  A.  and  one  after  another  of  his 
fellow  abolitionists.  The  next  day  Mr.  Stearns  invited  Mr.  A. 
to  his  house,  called  for  the  proofs  of  his  alleged  prejudice  and 
hatred  against  the  negro,  asked  him  if  on  a  certain  day  he 
had  declined  to  shelter  and  employ  a  certain  poor  colored  boy, 
and  on  receiving  an  affirmative  answer,  called  in  the  boy, 
who  was  now  quite  presentable  in  his  new  suit  of  clothes. 
About  the  same  time,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  in  the  next 
room  a  chorus  of  children's  voices  broke  forth  in  the  song,  — 

Gently,  Lord,  O,  gently  lead  us. 

Mr.  Stearns  forthwith  opened  the  door  and  showed  his  chari- 
table neighbor  a  group  of  small  children,  partly  colored  and 
partly  white,  among  whom  were  his  own,  who,  for  several 
weeks,  had  been  taught  together  beneath  the  roof  of  that  hater 
of  the  negro  race !      It  was  a  practical  and  home-thrust  argu- 
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ment  which  Mr.  A.  could  not  answer,  though  he  never  had  the 
magnanimity  to  confess  or  retract  his  charges.  Others,  how- 
ever, were  convinced  by  such  facts  and  the  more  irresistible 
argument  of  a  consistent  character  and  life,  and  became  some 
of  the  firmest  friends  and  best  supporters  of  their  pastor. 
That  colored  boy  lived  in  Dr  Stearns'  family  many  years, 
came  to  Amherst  with  him,  and  is  now  well-known  to  most 
of  us  under  the  familiar  name  of  "  Prof.  Charlie,"  one  of  the 
most  faithful,  useful,  and  popular  of  all  the  professors  of 
Amherst  College. 

The  invitation  to  the  presidency  of  Amherst  College  found 
Dr.  Stearns  in  a  ministry  abundantly  blessed,  with  a  church 
and  congregation  entirely  united  and  strongly  attached  to  him, 
and  in  a  community  where  all  classes  and  denominations  de- 
lighted to  do  him  honor.  To  accept  the  call,  as  he  said  in  his 
letter  of  acceptance,  was  to  leave  a  people  among  whom  he  had 
labored  with  constantly  increasing  usefulness  and  happiness 
for  three  and  twenty  years,  a  society  now  prosperous  and 
strong,  and  in  his  view  scarcely  second  to  any  other  in  its 
attractiveness,  and  a  home  built  under  his  own  directions  and 
whose  ample  shade  and  fruit  trees  had  been  planted  and  cher- 
ished by  his  own  hand.  He  must  tear  away  his  family  from 
their  most  cherished  friendships,  his  children  from  schools 
which  he  really  believed  to  be  the  best  in  the  world,  and  him- 
self from  a  section  in  which  he  had  been  born  and  brought  up, 
where  he  had  received  his  preparatory,  collegiate,  and  profes- 
sional education,  and  where  centred  not  only  all  the  most 
hallowed  associations  of  his  own  life,  but  such  local,  social, 
literary,  and  religious  advantages  as  drew  strangers  to  it  by  the 
strongest  attractions.  He  must  enter  upon  duties  which  were 
new,  and  undertake  labors  and  responsibilities  which  no  one 
could  think  of  without  hesitation  and  self-distrust.  But  the 
work  was  as  good  as  it  was  great.  Its  very  difficulty  was  to 
him  one  of  its  attractions.  Though  new  and  untried,  it  was 
congenial  to  his  tastes  and  not  foreign  to  his  observation  and 
experience.  Indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  God  had  made  him  and 
providence  had  been  through  all  his  life  preparing  him  in  many 
respects  peculiarly  for  this  very  work.  Hence,  after  earnestly 
seeking  divine  guidance,  he  undertook  it,  with  a  pleasing  con- 
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sciousness  of  acting  under  the  directing  influence  of  an  over- 
ruling Power.  He  was  encouraged  by  the  strongest  assurances 
of  the  cordial  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  trustees  and 
the  Faculty,  and  of  assistance  in  his  untried  labors  by  the 
experience  of  his  distinguished  predecessor  in  the  presidential 
office.  He  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the  students,  who, 
in  the  evening  after  his  inauguration,  illumined  the  buildings 
and  blazoned  Welcome  to  Dr.  Stearns,  in  letters  of  brilliant 
light,  across  the  entire  front  of  North  and  South  Colleges. 

The  results  of  his  administration  in  the  outward  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  college  are  too  well-known  to  require  more 
than  a  passing  allusion  :  —  a  rapid  and  frequent  succession  of 
donations  and  bequests,  amounting  in  all  to  nearly  jf  8oo,cxx> ; 
the  doubling  of  the  number  of  college  edifices,  and,  what  is 
more  than  mere  number,  the  erection  of  Barrett  Gymnasium, 
Williston  Hall,  College  Church,  and  Walker  Hall,  all  of  the 
most  costly  and  elegant  structures  that  now  adorn  College 
Hill ;  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  grounds  in  the 
same  proportion,  opening  the  avenue  in  front  of  Walker  Hall, 
the  introduction  of  the  college  garden,  with  its  flora*  and  artis- 
tic adornments,  and  the  annexation  of  Hallock  Park,  with  its 
oaks  and  pines,  more  lofty  and  grand,  if  not  more  venerable, 
and  sacred,  than  those  of  Dodona  ;  the  largest  donations  of 
Mr.  Williston  and  Mr.  Hitchcock,  and  the  whole  of  the  founda- 
tions and  bequests  of  Dr.  Walker ;  all  our  existing  prizes,  and 
all  our  scholarships,  strictly  so-called,  aside  from  the  charity 
fund;  written  examinations,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
oral,  and  optional  courses  of  study,  carefully  guarded  and  con- 
fined within  comparatively  narrow  limits ;  three  new  depart- 
ments of  instruction  severally  represented  by  the  three  most 
recent  edifices,  —  the  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Physical 
Education  by  the  gymnasium,  that  of  Mathematics  and  Astron- 
omy by  Walker  Hall,  and  that  of  Biblical  interpretation  and 
the  pastoral  charge  by  the  College  Church  ;  the  expansion  of 
the  Departments  of  the  Physical  Sciences  and  the  Modern 
languages  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  age,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  encouraging  and  cherishing  of  the  ancient  languages, 
the  fine  arts,  the  science  of  government,  history,  and  philoso- 
phy, of  which  impartial  development  we  see  at  once  a  demon- 
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stration  and  a  visible  illustration  in  the  Williston  Laboratory 
in  the  basement  of  Williston  Hall  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the 
upper  story  of  the  same  building,  on  the  other  hand,  —  that  last 
efflorescence  and  fit  expression  of  the  taste,  genius,  and  spirit 
of  Pres.  Stearns'  administration,  —  the  Museum  of  Art  and 
Antiquities.  Not  that  any  one  would  think  of  imputing  all 
these  signs  of  growth  and  progress  to  his  direct  agency  or  his 
personal  influence.  He  would  have  been  the  last  to  assert 
such  a  claim  or  allow  it  to  be  asserted.  He  was  always  among 
the  foremost  to  acknowledge  all  his  obligations  to  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  faculty  and  to  the  providence  of  God.  But  this  has 
all  taken  place  under  his  guiding  and  fostering  hand,  and  very 
much  of  it  is  the  result  of  his  own  suggesting  and  inspiring 
influence. 

Meanwhile,  the  number  of  students,  as  also  of  teachers,  has 
been  steadily  increasing  (aside  from  some  temporary  fluctuation 
caused  by  the  war),  till  from  eleven  teachers  and  two  hundred 
and  one  students  in  1854,  when  Pres.  Stearns  was  inaugu- 
rated, there  were,  at  his  death,  twenty-one  teachers  and  three 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  students;  and  of  2,172  alumni  of 
the  college,  1,129,  more  ^^^^  ^^^^  of  the  entire  number,  were 
graduated  under  his  presidency.  It  is,  then,  neither  arrogant 
nor  invidious  to  say  —  what  the  newspaper  press  has  often 
published,  and  what  is  doubtless  the  common  sentiment  of  the 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  college  —  that  in  wealth  and  numbers, 
in  literary  and  scientific  advantages  and  methods  of  instruction, 
and  in  its  position,  reputation,  and  influence  relatively  to  other 
colleges,  Amherst  now  stands  much  higher  than  it  did  when 
Dr.  Stearns  took  the  presidency,  and  that  this  progress,  so 
obvious  and  so  universally  acknowledged,  is  in  no  small 
measure  owing  to  his  influence. 

Were  we  to  review  the  history  of  the  college  during  the 
same  period,  we  should  find  a  corresponding  improvement  also 
in  the  standard  of  scholarship,  in  the  spirit  of  study,  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  teachers  and  pupils,  in  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  faculty,  and  the  good  order,  loyalty,  and  cheerful  obedi- 
ence of  the  students,  in  their  bodily  health,  strength,  and  car- 
riage, in  the  culture  of  their  minds,  morals,  and  manners ;  in  a 
word,  —  and  that  a  favorite  idea  and  expression  of  the  late  presi- 
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dent,  —  in  the  highest  style  of  manhood  ;  and  a  glance  at  the 
religious  history  of  the  period  would  suffice  to  show,  that  in 
that  which  the  friends  of  the  college  and  the  Christian  public 
justly  guard  with  watchful  and  jealous  eye  as  the  characteristic 
and  glory  of  Amherst,  there  has  been,  to  say  the  least,  no 
deterioration.  The  Samuel  Green  Professorship  of  Biblical 
History  and  Interpretation,  the  lectures  of  Pres.  Stearns  and 
Dr.  Burr  to  the  Senior  class  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity 
and  the  Various  Forms  of  Modern  Scepticism,  repeated  courses 
of  lectures  by  Joseph  Cook,  none  the  less  useful  or  significant 
for  being  provided  by  the  students  themselves  and  attended 
by  the  whole  college  ;  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament  —  almost  the  entire  Bible  in 
course  —  before  all  the  students  at  morning  prayer  ;  the  order 
and  decorum,  remarked  by  so  many  visitors,  at  the  daily  as  well 
as  the  weekly  devotional  services ;  the  Sunday  evening  prayer 
meeting,  added  to  the  Thursday  evening  conference  and  the 
Saturday  evening  meetings  of  the  several  classes,  and  attended 
with  so  much  interest ;  revivals  of  religion,  not  less  frequent 
upon  an  average  and  not  less  pure  and  powerful  than  have 
marked  the  previous  history  of  the  college ;  the  training  of 
teachers  for  so  many  of  the  Christian  colleges  of  our  own  new 
settlements,  and  of  pagan  and  Mohammedan  lands  ;  the  send- 
ing of  missionaries  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  the  sup- 
port of  one  of  our  own  graduates  as  our  own  missionary  at 
Athens  ;  last,  not  least,  the  revival  in  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1876,  which  Pres.  Stearns  was  not  alone  in  regarding  as,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  remarkable  that  we  have  ever  witnessed  : 
these  will  suffice  to  remind  alumni  and  friends,  and  to  suggest 
even  to  strangers,  how  great  and  good  a  work  has  been  accom- 
plished for  Christ  and  the  church  during  the  twenty-two  years 
of  Dr.  Stearns'  presidency. 

Meanwhile  his  influence  has  by  no  means  been  confined 
within  the  limits  of  the  college.  Shortly  after  he  entered  upon 
the  presidency  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Education,  which  office  he  held  for  the  full  term 
of  eight  years,  not  as  a  sinecure  but  as  a  sacred  trust,  bring- 
ing to  it  all  the  weight  of  his  official  influence  and  all  the  wis- 
dom of  his  wider  experience.     For  many  years  he  exerted  a 
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leading  influence  as  a  member  of  the  corporation  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Faculty,  and  in  shaping  the  curriculum  of 
Phillips  Academy  and  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover. 
The  College  Convention,  in  which  the  presidents  and  delegate 
professors  of  most  of  the  New  England  colleges  meet  annually 
to  compare  notes  and  discuss  the  principles  and  methods  of 
collegiate  education,  was  originated  at  his  suggestion.  The 
ideas  of  collegiate  education  which  he  advocated  at  these 
meetings  and  through  the  press,  and  which,  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, he  labored  to  realize  in  Amherst  College,  were  at  once 
progressive  and  conservative.  He  went,  as  he  says  in  his 
address  at  the  opening  of  Walker  Hall,  "  for  all  improve- 
ments which  are  improvements,  especially  for  more  thorough, 
and,  for  a  portion  of  the  students,  more  extensive  courses  in 
the  modern  sciences;  but  he  would  leave  the  old  college,  the 
American  college,  still,  without  being  Europeanized,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  degraded  into  an  organic  mass-school  of  knowl- 
edges, on  the  other."  In  this  connection  we  may  record  the 
facts  that  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Harvard  College  in  1853,  and  that  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  by  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1862. 

While  he  applied  a  shaping  hand  to  popular,  preparatory, 
collegiate,  and  professional  education,  he  continued  to  hold 
that  high  place  which  he  had  held  while  he  was  a  pastor,  which 
the  presidents  of  Amherst  have  always  held  and  which  they 
always  should  hold,  —  that  high  place  he  continued  to  hold, 
only  in  a  still  higher  degree,  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  public 
affairs  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  country,  in  councils  of 
churches,  both  local  and  national,  in  local  and  general  associa- 
tions of  ministers,  in  the  business  sessions  and  the  public 
assemblies  of  missionary  boards,  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  platform, 
which  enabled  him,  on  all  occasions,  to  touch  the  popular  heart 
and  advance  the  public  welfare. 

During  the  war  especially  his  influence  was  felt  in  the  college 
and  through  the  whole  country  ;  and  it  was  the  influence  of  a 
wise,  earnest,  and  devoted  Christian  patriot.  He  held  back  the 
undergraduates  when,  immediately  after  the  disastrous  battle 
and  rout  of  Bull  Run,  they  were  eager  to  form,  and  did,  in  fact, 
organize,  a  company,  and  were  ready  to  march  at  once  for  the 
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defence  of  the  endangered  and  perhaps  already  beleaguered 
capital,  and  when  even  Gov.  Andrew,  on  being  consulted,  pro- 
nounced it  premature  for  such  young  men  as  yet  to  volunteer ; 
but  as  the  war  advanced,  and  the  call  grew  louder  and  more 
imperative,  he  encouraged  those  to  enlist  who  had  finished,  or 
were  soon  to  finish,  their  course,  and  did  not  hold  back  those  of 
the  undergraduates  who  still  felt  themselves  inwardly  moved 
and  divinely  called  to  engage  in  the  service.  Among  these 
was  his  own  heroic  son  who  left  his  class  in  the  midst  of  the 
college  course,  entered  the  army,  and  after  a  short  but  brilliant 
career,  fell  fighting  within  the  enemy's  lines  at  Newbern.  One 
of  the  guns  which  he  and  his  comrades  captured,  and  near 
which  he  fell,  presented  to  the  college  for  that  purpose  by  the 
commanding  general  (Burnside)  is  an  expressive  trophy  at 
once  of  the  bravery  of  Adjutant  Stearns  and  of  the  patriotic 
devotion  of  his  father.  Such  personal  sacrifices  gave  a  merit,  a 
meaning,  and  a  power  to  the  patriotic  addresses  of  Pres.  Stearns 
such  as  mere  words,  however  eloquent,  can  never  possess. 

Dr.  Stearns  was  deeply  interested  in  the  centennial  celebra- 
tions, preached  a  sermon  at  Lexington  on  the  Sabbath  previous 
to  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
which  formed  a  worthy  part  of  those  intensely  interesting  ser- 
vices ;  and  his  last  baccalaureate  sermon,  the  last  sermon  he 
ever  wrote,  was  a  patriotic  discourse,  exhorting  the  young  men, 
especially  those  of  the  graduating  class,  to  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  suggested  by  that  year  of  "  Jubilee." 

Dr.  Stearns  was  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Home 
Missionary  Society  for  seventeen  years,  being  re-elected  each 
year  from  1859  ^^  1876,  and  his  personal  presence  and  eloquent 
addresses  were  among  the  chief  guiding  and  inspiring  influ- 
ences at  the  anniversaries  of  that  mother  of  American  mission- 
ary associations.  He  was  an  almost  unfailing  attendant  of  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  and  was  relied  on  as  much  as  any  other 
member  to  guide  its  councils  and  inspire  the  vast  assemblies 
in  its  great  exigencies.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board 
prior  to  his  death,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  a  special 
committee  to  consider  the  question  of  some  change  in  its  organ- 
ization which  should  bring  the  Board  into  closer  connection 
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with  the  churches  that  support  it  ;  and  only  a  week  before  his 
death  he  made  his  last  visit  to  Boston  and  performed  his  last 
public  services,  partly  in  meeting  that  committee  and  partly  in 
attending  the  annual  social  reunion  of  the  Congregational  Club 
in  Faneuil  Hall.  Allied  both  by  blood  and  by  marriage  to  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  who  came  over  in  the  "  Mayflower,"  he  revered 
and  cherished  the  church  polity  which  they  brought  with  them 
and  planted  on  the  wild  New  England  shores.  Born  and  edu- 
cated and  settled  as  a  pastor  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century 
in  the  near  neighborhood  of  Boston,  and  spending  the  rest  of 
his  days  in  the  western  counties  of  the  Old  Bay  State,  Massa- 
chusetts was  the  earthly  fountain  of  his  being,  the  centre  of 
his  thoughts,  the  home  of  his  affections,  the  pride  and  joy  of 
his  heart  and  life. 

As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Stearns  usually  wrote  his  sermons,  and 
they  were  well  written  ;  they  were  at  once  doctrinal  and  prac- 
tical, developing  the  foundation  truths  of  Christianity  in  a  clear 
and  strong  light,  and  at  the  same  time  making  them  burn  on  the 
conscience  and  the  heart,  and,  if  possible,  irradiate  and  trans- 
form the  life.  Always  instructive,  usually  impressive,  sometimes 
eloquent,  he  never  failed  to  meet  the  occasion ;  seldom,  to 
satisfy  the  expectations  of  his  audience.  Apt  in  the  choice 
of  his  themes,  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  college  church  he 
preached  from  the  text :  "  The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall 
be  greater  than  of  the  former,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ;  and 
in  this  place  will  I  give  peace,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts";  the 
text  of  his  baccalaureate  sermon  at  the  semi-centennial  of 
the  college  was  :  "  And  ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year  ;  it 
shall  be  a  year  of  jubilee  to  you"  ;  and  the  theme  for  his  post- 
humous baccalaureate  for  the  national  centennial  year  was : 
"  A  Plea  for  the  Nation,"  an  exhortation  of  the  graduating  class 
to  a  faithful  performance  of  their  duties  as  citizens  and  patriots. 
In  like  manner  he  made  the  opening  of  Walker  Hall,  which  is 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences, 
the  occasion  for  unfolding  his  views  on  the  relations  of  these 
sciences  to  each  other,  to  the  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
and  to  the  whole  system  of  college  education.  His  voice  was 
clear  and  strong,  even  in  his  later  years,  when  his  bodily  vigor 
was  much  impaired  ;  his  articulation  was  so  perfect  that  he  was 
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the  only  preacher  who  was  always  heard  without  the  loss  of  a 
word  or  a  syllable  in  our  college  church  ;  and  his  delivery,  even 
of  a  written  sermon,  animated  from  the  first,  and  at  once  grace- 
ful and  earnest  throughout,  often  became  quite  impassioned 
toward  the  close. 

His  strength  however  lay,  not  in  written,  but  in  spoken  dis- 
course. His  first  sermon  at  Cambridgeport,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  unintentionally  extemporaneous,  and  it  captivated 
every  hearer.  One  Sunday  morning  during  his  pastorate,  as 
he  was  on  the  way  from  his  house  to  the  church,  a  gentleman, 
who  had  just  come  out  from  Boston,  announced  to  him  the  death 
of  Daniel  Webster,  handing  to  him  at  the  same  time  a  news- 
paper slip  to  authenticate  the  intelligence.  Mr.  Stearns,  who 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Webster,  laid  aside  the  sermon  which 
he  had  prepared,  read  the  despatch  from  the  newspaper,  said  to 
the  people  that  his  mind  and  heart  were  too  full  of  the  great 
event  which  had  just  occurred,  and  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
country,  to  preach  on  any  ordinary  theme,  and  having  selected 
a  new  text,  proceeded  to  deliver  an  unpremeditated  discourse 
suited  to  the  occasion,  which  surpassed  in  power  and  pathos 
anything  which  his  audience  had  ever  heard  from  his  lips  ; 
indeed,  the  gentleman  from  Boston  thought  he  had  never  heard 
a  discourse  of  equal  power  from  any  pulpit.  He  afterwards 
wrote  and  published  a  discourse,  commemorative  of  Daniel 
Webster ;  but  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  heard  them  both, 
it  was  by  no  means  equal  in  eloquence  to  the  extemporaneous 
sermon.  On  two  occasions,  if  I  remember  rightly,  after  he 
came  to  Amherst,  he  was  unexpectedly  called  on  to  preach  an 
ordination  sermon,  the  regular  preacher  having  failed  at  the 
last  moment ;  and  on  both  occasions,  he  surpassed  himself 
in  the  interest  and  power  of  the  discourses.  The  students, 
and  the  faculty  too,  preferred  to  hear  him  preach  extempore 
from  the  college  pulpit.  From  the  platform,  also,  his  most 
eloquent  addresses  were  often  those  for  which  he  had  the  least 
opportunity  of  formal  preparation.  Of  all  the  extemporaneous 
preachers  of  my  acquaintance,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  Dr.  Stearns,  with  the  least  that  was  exceptionable,  has 
given  me  the  greatest  satisfaction.  He  was  a  good  preacher 
in  any  way,  and  under  any  circustances,  but  in  extemporizing 
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he  was  great,  and  great  usually  just  in  proportion  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  theme  and  of  the  occasion. 

His  public  prayers  were,  if  possible,  greater  and  better  than 
his  greatest  and  best  sermons.  Strangers  were  always  struck 
with  their  variety,  richness,  fulness,  and  fitness,  whether  they 
heard  them  in  the  chapel  or  the  church,  in  a  missionary  meeting 
or  a  political  gathering ;  and  we,  who  heard  him  in  the  faculty 
meeting  and  the  prayer-meeting,  at  morning  prayers  and  in 
the  Sabbath  services,  —  we  who  heard  him  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  and  year  after  year,  were  still  more  astonished,  not 
only  at  the  inexhaustible  variety  and  richness  of  his  prayers, 
but  at  their  perfection  both  in  regard  to  matter  and  manner. 
He  realized  the  old  idea  of  prayer,  "  the  voice  of  the  people 
unto  God "  ;  he  bore  the  people  in  their  thoughts,  feelings, 
desires,  and  aspirations,  almost  irresistibly  upward  to  the  very 
throne  and  presence  of  the  Most  High.  Worship,  adoration, 
was  perhaps  their  most  marked  characteristic  ;  but  confession, 
thanksgiving,  supplication,  petition,  —  all  the  elements  that 
belong  to  social  and  public  prayer,  with  much  of  the  specifi- 
cation of  persons  and  things  which  is  the  charm  of  private 
and  family  devotions,  came  in,  each  in  its  proper  place,  and 
clothed  in  such  felicitous  language  that  all  the  dignity  and 
richness  of  an  ancient  and  venerable  liturgy  seemed  to  be 
harmoniously  united  with  all  the  appropriateness,  freshness, 
and  warmth  of  an  extemporaneous  service. 

Dr.  Stearns  was  so  busy  with  presidential  duties  that  he 
could  not  realize  his  ideal  of  a  college  pastorate ;  but  he 
believed  in  the  possibility  and  the  desirability  of  such  a  pas- 
torate, not  separate  from  the  presidency,  but  auxiliary  to  it 
What  his  conception  of  the  office  was,  we  see  admirably 
expressed  in  the  foundation  of  the  Samuel  Green  professor- 
ship, which  was  drawn  up  by  him,  and  entered  entire  in  the 
records  of  the  trustees ;  and  he  would  probably  have  realized 
it  more  fully  if  his  life  had  been  spared,  and  he  had  carried  out 
his  purpose  of  resigning  the  presidency  and  retaining  the  pro- 
fessorship of  the  pastoral  charge.  I  do  not  think  Dr.  Steams 
nature  fitted  him  for  the  freest  and  most  familiar  association 
with  all  classes  and  all  the  individuals  of  his  charge.  He  did 
not,  like  some  men,  invite  and  attract  the  familiar  and  confiding 
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approach  of  all  his  parishioners  at  all  times,  as  if  he  had  no 
other  care,  and  as  if  each  parishioner  were  his  nearest  and 
dearest  personal  friend  ;  yet  students  came  to  him,  especially 
if  they  were  in  any  trouble,  with  the  fullest  assurance  of  his 
sympathy  as  well  as  with  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  wisdom 
and  goodness. 

His  selection  of  topics  for  the  Thursday  evening  conference, 
and  his  manner  of  treating  them,  showed  the  wise  and  expe- 
rienced pastor.  The  breaking  down  of  the  middle  wall  of  par- 
tition between  the  faculty  and  the  students,  and  to  some  extent 
also  of  the  dividing  lines  between  the  classes  in  the  Sunday 
evening  prayer-meeting  (a  meeting  which  was  originated  by 
him),  was  perhaps  the  greatest  service  ever  rendered  in  any 
one  thing  to  the  religious  meetings  and  the  Christian  activities 
of  the  college. 

His  daily  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  in  course  at  morning 
prayers,  in  which  he  expounded,  one  after  another,  several  of 
the  most  difficult  books  of  the  Old  as  well  as  the  New  Testa- 
ment, while  it  was  admired  by  the  best  judges  as  a  model  of 
concise,  pointed,  and  carefully  prepared  exegetical  commentary, 
was  a  triumph  over  college  prejudices  and  habits  which  excited 
the  wonder  of  pastors  and  officers  of  other  colleges ;  and 
though  there  were  at  the  first,  perhaps,  some  signs  of  weari- 
someness  and  restiveness,  possibly  of  mirthfulness,  under  it,  yet 
it  manifestly  grew  every  year  in  the  interest  and  esteem  of  the 
students  ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  the  longer  they  live  and  the 
older  they  grow,  the  higher  will  be  the  veneration  with  which 
they  will  look  back  upon  that  unique  and  characteristic  service. 

Pres.  Stearns  did  not  excel  as  a  teacher.  He  was  made  for 
the  presidency,  not  for  a  professorship,  and  he  never  attained 
to  the  freedom,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  inspiration,  never 
gained  the  mastery  over  himself  and  others,  in  the  professor's 
chair,  which  he  manifested  in  other  public  capacities.  All  the 
trouble  he  ever  had  in  college  was  in  connection  with  his  teach- 
ing, and  was  with  one  or  two  of  his  Senior  Classes.  Two  or 
three  of  them  tried  his  feelings  ;  one  of  them  almost  broke  his 
heart.  I  verily  believe  I  should  have  broken  their  heads  for 
them,  if  I  had  not  been  out  of  the  country  at  the  time.  The 
best  that  can  be  said  for  them  is  that  they  are  themselves  now 
heartily  ashamed  of  their  treatment  of  him. 
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But  as  teaching  was  not  his  forte,  so  it  occupied  from  year 
to  year  less  and  less  of  his  time.  He  began  with  teaching  the 
greater  part  of  two  terms  in  the  year,  but  finding  this,  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  pressing  and  continually  increasing 
duties  of  his  office*  too  much  for  his  health  and  strength,  he 
wisely  reduced  the  amount  of  these  labors,  dropping  first  the 
Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  then  Butler's 
Analogy,  till  at  length  he  gave  instruction  almost  exclusively 
by  lectures,  and  these  only  during  six  or  eight  weeks  of  the 
spring  term.  His  lectures  on  modem  forms  of  scepticism  and 
unbelief  became  every  year  more  able  and  valuable,  and  his 
instructions  in  this  way  were  prized  more  and  more  highly  by 
each  successive  Senior  Class. 

The  strength  of  Pres.  Steams  lay  in  his  executive  capacity. 
He  was  a  good  business  man  ;  he  managed  his  own  af&irs  with 
rare  discretion  ;  he  might  have  been  a  rich  man  if  he  had  not 
aimed  at  something  higher,  and  if  his  charity  and  generosity 
hdd  not  exceeded  even  his  talent  for  business.  Like  Prof 
Agassiz,  he  could  not  afford  to  make  money.  He  understood 
better  than  the  finance  committee,  the  finances  of  the  collie, 
and  could  have  managed  the  treasury  better  than  the  treasurer 
himself. 

He  administered  the  government  with  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  friction,  introduced  changes  and  reforms  with  the 
free  consent  of  trustees  and  faculty,  presided  in  faculty  meet- 
ings with  only  too  much  patience,  was  only  too  forbearing  and 
indulgent  towards  the  failings  of  the  professors  and  the  defi- 
ciencies in  their  departments.  Every  teacher  felt  that  he  had 
in  the  president  a  personal  friend  and  a  wise  counsellor.  The 
faculty  committed  the  discipline  of  the  college  more  and  more 
every  year  into  his  hands  ;  and  the  more  he  administered  it,  the 
better  it  was  done,  and  the  less  there  was  to  do.  His  theory 
of  college  government  in  general  was :  that  government  is  best 
which  governs  least,  and  those  laws  are  the  wisest  which  execute 
themselves.  He  relied  very  much  on  moral  suasion.  But  woe 
to  the  student  or  the  class  that  presumed  on  his  gentleness ! 
The  hand  was  gloved,  but  it  was  a  hand  of  iron.  The  per- 
sistent transgressor  could  expect  no  mercy,  still  less  the  liar 
who  sought  by  falsehood  to  escape  punishment ;  but  the  peni- 
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tent  and  confessing  sinner  found  him  merciful,  as  God  is  mer- 
ciful. Many  a  student  has  been  saved  by  his  patience  and 
tenderness.  I  have  a  letter  from  a  student  who  had  sadly 
fallen  but  whom  he  had  lifted  up,  —  a  letter  written  since  Dr. 
Stearns'  death,  —  in  which  the  writer  dwells  on  the  gentle  and 
generous  treatment  he  had  received,  and  says  if  he  ever  is  any- 
thing or  does  anything  in  the  world,  he  shall  owe  it  all  to  Pres. 
Stearns.  His  gentleness,  like  that  of  the  heavenly  Father, 
has  made  many  great.  His  official  letters  to  the  parents  of 
disciplined  students  were  models  of  wisdom,  in  which  paternal 
sympathy  so  mingled  with  unquestionable  justice  that  the  same 
hand  which  wounded  the  parent's  heart  seldom  failed  to  soothe, 
if  it  could  not  heal. 

His  sympathy  with  poor  students  was  the  more  ready  because 
he  had  himself  been  a  poor  student.  He  could  say  with 
Virgil's  Tyrian  queen  :  — 

"  Non  ignara  mali  miseris  succurrere  disco." 

Funds  in  aid  of  indigent  students  were  greatly  multiplied 
through  his  influence.  He  gave  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
thought  to  the  question  of  charitable  aid,  and  much  more  to 
inquiries  into  the  necessities  and  merits  of  individual  students. 
He  was  far  from  knowing  all  the  students,  he  had  not  a  particle 
of  the  politician's  art  or  gift  of  knowing  everybody  and  calling 
everybody  by  name.  On  the  contrary,  he  miscalled  names,  mis- 
took persons,  and  even  the  classes  to  which  they  belonged; 
yet  they  never  doubted  that  he  loved  them  with  a  father's 
love,  and  never  feared  to  go  to  him  for  a  father's  sympathy 
and  assistance. 

In  times  of  excitement,  of  contention  between  classes,  or 
threatened  opposition  to  the  government,  he  always  sought  to 
forestall  trouble,  to  prevent  collision  and  conflict,  to  anticipate 
transgression  and  rebellion  ;  and  no  man  ever  knew  better  how 
to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters.  His  fatherly  warnings  and 
remonstrances  were  seldom  ineffectual  even  with  Sophomore 
classes  ;  his  appeals  to  all  the  college  rarely  failed  to  carry  the 
judgments,  the  consciences,  the  hearts,  and  the  wills  of  the 
students.  They  enjoyed  the  mingled  humor,  pathos,  and  elo- 
quence of  his  appeals,  but  they  never  got  up  a  row^  as  the 
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students  of  Harvard  are  said  to  have  sometimes  done  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Everett,  for  the  sake  of  hearing  one  of 
his  splendid  orations.  He  never  feared  to  stem  the  tide  of 
popular  feeling  when  he  saw  it  was  misguided  and  mischievous, 
and  seldom  failed  to  turn  it  towards  the  true  and  the  right 

Though  not  an  alumnus  of  Amherst  by  education,  he  was 
early  made  one  by  adoption  ;  and  no  graduate  could  have  won 
more  fully  the  confidence  of  the  alumni,  or  been  more  cordially 
welcomed  by  them  at  their  local  reunions  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  East  and  the  West,  or  in  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
alumni  association  at  Amherst ;  and  no  one  need  be  told  how 
well  he  represented  the  college  at  Commencement,  at  the  semi- 
centennial, and  on  all  other  public  occasions,  as  well  as  in 
soliciting  donations  from  individuals  and  pleading  for  grants 
before  committees  of  the  legislature. 

If  we  inquire  for  the  secret  of  Dr.  Stearns*  success  and  use- 
fulness, the  general  answer  must  be  that  it  did  not  lie  in  any 
one  faculty  so  much  as  in  the  perfect  balance  of  all  his  powers 
and  faculties.  Others  have  surpassed  him  in  physical  stamina, 
in  strength  of  intellect,  in  brilliancy  of  genius,  in  philosophical 
acumen,  in  extent  of  learning,  but  few  have  been  his  equals  in 
weight  of  character,  in  sound  judgment,  in  wisdom,  goodness, 
and  saintliness,  and  in  commanding  the  confidence  which  such  a 
character  always  inspires.  Here  was  the  hiding  of  his  power. 
His  power  was  pre-eminently  moral  and  spiritual.  No  man  ever 
doubted  his  truthfulness,  his  perfect  integrity  and  uprightness. 
The  students  believed  what  he  told  them,  and  relied  on  his 
faithfulness  to  all  his  engagements.  All  who  had  any  dealings 
with  him  had  an  intuitive  conviction  of  his  perfect  justice  and 
fairness.  He  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  generous  man, 
giving  liberally,  almost  beyond  his  means,  for  charitable  and 
public  objects,  putting  the  best  possible  construction  upon  the 
character,  conduct,  and  motives  of  others,  utterly  unsuspecting 
and,  of  course,  utterly  unsuspected.  His  faith  was  unbounded, 
—  in  himself,  in  his  fellow-men,  in  truth,  and  in  God :  hence 
there  was  no  such  word  as  fail  in  his  vocabulary.  With  a 
constitutional  courage  which  seemed  incapable  of  fear,  he 
united  a  moral  courage  that  feared  God  and  so  did  not  fear  the 
face  of  any  man,  —  that  shrunk  from  sin  as  from  the  touch  rf 
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pollution,  but  dared  do  anything  which  it  was  his  duty  to  do. 
There  was  in  him  a  rare  blending  of  modesty  with  self-reliance, 
of  meekness  with  dignity,  of  self-abnegation  with  a  manifest 
expectation  that  every  one  would  render  to  him  that  which  was 
his  due.  "  Honor  all  men  "  was  the  text  of  one  of  his  best  bac- 
calaureates :  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  he  practised  what  he 
preached,  and  only  asked  others  to  do  to  him  as  he  did  to  them. 
Usually  he  was  gentle  as  a  lamb,  but  when  his  indignation  was 
roused  he  was  terrible  as  a  lion.  Gentle  in  his  feelings,  in  his 
speech,  and  in  his  manners,  from  the  core  of  his  heart  to  his 
fingers'  ends,  he  was  every  inch  a  gentleman.  His  magna- 
nimity knew  no  bounds  but  those  of  honor  and  duty.  He  bore 
injury  and  insult  (though  he  was  not  a  man  likely  to  be 
insulted)  till  to  bear  was  no  longer  a  virtue,  and  then  he  chas- 
tised insolence  with  a  severity  that  was  only  the  more  terrible 
because  it  was  just.  His  patience  with  riotous  and  uproarious 
students  was  like  that  of  Ulysses  with  the  lawless  and  ungodly 
suitors :  when  they  persisted  in  their  lawlessness,  and  he  had 
fully  marked  their  respective  characters,  he  threw  off  his  dis- 
guise, rained  his  arrows  upon  the  guilty,  and  their  career  was 
ended. 

The  moral  and  spiritual  power  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing was  intensified  by  a  remarkable  steadfastness  of  purpose 
and  fixedness  of  will.  His  was  emphatically  will  power  as 
well  as  moral  power.  He  answered  to  the  description  of 
Horace :  — 

"  Justum  ac  tenacem  propositi  virum 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium^ 
Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni 
Mente  quatit  solida,  .  .  . 
Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis, 
Impavidum  ferient  ruinae." 

From  the  day  when  he  made  his  father  knock  at  the  door  of 
Phillips  Academy  for  him  till  it  was  opened  for  his  reception, 
to  the  last  time  when  he  met  his  Board  of  Trustees  and  bent 
them  to  his  will,  he  never  gave  up  an  object  upon  which  he 
had  set  his  heart  as  a  thing  at  once  right  and  desirable.  He 
changed  his  ways  and  means,  but  he  never  relinquished  his 
purpose.     He  could  wait ;  he  could  bide  his  time  ;  but  sooner 
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or  later,  by  patience  and  prudence  and  all  needful  reticence, 
by  his  marvellous  tact  and  inexhaustible  perseverance,  he  was 
sure  to  bring  about  its  accomplishment. 

At  the  same  time,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  his  purposes 
were  as  exalted  as  they  were  fixed.  His  mark  was  high,  his 
aim  holy,  and  it  absorbed  his  thoughts,  it  commanded  all  his 
faculties.  Hence  his  frequent  forg^tfulness  of  minor  details 
and  outside  engagements.  His  eye  was  single  ;  it  might  over- 
look things  of  less  importance,  but  it  never  failed  to  see  that 
which  was  highest  and  best.  He  was  ambitious,  but  it  was 
always  a  noble  ambition  for  something  that  was  sacred  and 
holy. 

Next  to  the  purity  and  loftiness  of  his  character,  nothing 
contributed  so  much  to  the  success  of  Pres.  Steams  as  his 
good  common-sense  and  excellent  judgment.  He  was  a  wise 
man,  for  he  possessed  that  true  wisdom  which  seeks  and 
attains  the  highest  and  best  ends  by  the  use  of  the  fittest  and 
best  means.  He  made  fewer  mistakes  than  most  men  ;  he  gave 
no  offence,  and  made  no  enemies  for  himself  or  the  college ;  he 
mounted  no  hobbies,  set  up  no  crotchets,  ventilated  no  novel 
doctrines  or  strange  theories,  tried  no  doubtful  experiments, 
went  to  no  extremes.  In  education,  in  politics,  in  theology, 
and  religion,  he  was  at  once  conservative  and  progressive, 
ready  to  prove  all  things,  but  sure  to  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good.  Such  wisdom  and  integrity  combined,  inspired  univer- 
sal confidence.  He  had  that  entire  self-control  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  control  of  other  men,  —  that  perfect  command 
over  his  own  faculties,  temper,  and  conduct  which  never  fails 
to  command  the  respect,  the  confidence,  and  the  obedience  of 
others.  He  was  a  healthy  man.  There  was  not  a  morbid 
streak  in  his  whole  being,  character,  and  life.  With  a  sound 
mind,  and  a  pure  heart  in  a  sound  body,  each  fully  developed 
and  educated,  and  properly  subordinated  one  to  another,  and 
all  subjected  to  a  sovereign  will,  and  sanctified  by  a  holy  pur- 
pose, he  made  the  most  and  the  best  of  all  there  was  in  him 
and  all  there  was  about  him  for  the  great  end  to  which  he  had 
consecrated  his  life ;  and  if  anybody  can  give  a  better  defini- 
tion than  that  of  a  good,  ay,  or  a  great  man,  I  should  like  to 
know  what  it  is. 
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And  these  solid  excellences  and  essential  elements  of  power, 
instead  of  being  offset  and  counteracted  by  those  outward  and 
comparatively  trifling  infelicities  which  so  mar  the  usefulness  of 
too  many  great  and  good  men,  were  set  off  and  rendered  more 
attractive  by  an  agreeable  person,  a  pleasant  voice,  and  an 
expressive  countenance,  by  great  refinement  of  manners  and 
taste,  and  a  strict  regard  to  all  the  proprieties  of  life.  He 
studied  decorum,  especially  on  public  occasions ;  he  had  more 
taste  than  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries  generally  for 
state  and  ceremony  and  ancient  usage.  Hence  the  Gloria 
Patri,  the  responsive  reading,  the  established  order  and  deco- 
rous attitude  which  he  introduced  in  the  worship  of  the  college 
church  ;  hence  the  university  gown  and  cap,  which  he  brought 
with  him  from  Cambridge,  and  the  time-honored  Latin  which 
he  addressed  ore  rotundo  to  the  trustees  and  the  candidates  for 
degrees  on  the  stage  at  Commencement.  It  is  said  that  he 
consulted  several  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  the 
faculty  on  the  question  of  wearing  the  gown  and  the  cap,  and 
received  little  encouragement  so  to  do ;  but  he  wore  them, 
notwithstanding. 

He  had  a  calm  and  equable  temperament.  No  excitement 
among  the  faculty  or  the  students,  no  perplexities  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  government  or  the  finances  of  the  college,  ever 
cost  him  a  night's  sleep.  In  this  respect,  as  in  so  many  others, 
he  was  made  for  a  college  president. 

His  bodily  frame,  never  robust,  but  rather  slender  and  deli- 
cate, was  so  carefully  nurtured  and  strengthened  by  exercise 
and  obedience  to  the  laws  of  health,  that  he  knew  little  of  sick- 
ness, and  was  able  to  accomplish  a  large  amount  of  work.  In 
his  pastorate  and  the  earlier  part  of  his  presidency,  he  was 
almost  passionately  fond  of  riding  horseback.  He  was  a  bold 
and  fast  rider  till  several  falls  damped  his  ardor ;  and  impaired 
strength  at  length  conspired  with  diminished  courage  and 
reduced  animal  spirits  and  put  a  stop  to  this  favorite  exercise. 

When  he  came  to  Amherst,  his  erect  form,  firm  step,  and 
blooming  complexion  were  universally  remarked,  but  one  aflBiic- 
tion  after  another  struck  heavy  blows  at  his  heart,  paled  his 
cheek,  bowed  his  frame,  till  at  length  he  walked  with  slow  and 
feeble  tread.     Once  he  visited  Europe,  partly  to  recuperate 
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body  and  mind,  and  partly  to  meet  his  son  from  India,  but  he 
returned  too  soon,  little  stronger  than  he  went ;  and  finom  that 
time  till  his  death,  the  body  slowly  wasted,  as  the  mind  and 
heart  and  spiritual  life  g^ew  and  expanded,  till  he  seemed  to 
be  little  else  than  pure  spirit,  so  free  from  the  clogs  and  con- 
taminations of  the  flesh  and  the  world  that  we  saw  in  him  a 
revelation,  almost  a  manifestation,  of  the  life  of  disembodied 
spirits  before  the  throne. 

His  domestic  and  social  affections  were  peculiarly  tender  and 
strong.  It  was  because  "father,  mother,  sister,  and  brother" 
had  always  been  so  dear  to  his  own  heart  that  he  remembered 
the  homes  and  the  friends  of  the  students  so  constantly  and  so 
affectionately,  at  morning  prayers  and  in  public  worship ;  and 
his  love  for  his  own  family  and  his  own  home,  his  devotion  to 
wife  and  children,  his  confidence,  complacency,  and  happiness 
in  them,  were  quite  remarkable. 

The  memory  of  some  of  his  nearest  relations  was  embalmed 
by  his  pen.  A  just  and  loving  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his 
&ther,  and  incidentally  of  his  mother,  appeared  in  several  suc- 
cessive numbers  of  the  Congregational  Quarterly.  The 
Life  and  Select  Discourses  of  his  eldest  brother.  Rev.  Samuel 
H.  Stearns,  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston,  is  the 
largest  volume  which  he  ever  gave  to  the  public,  and  does 
honor  to  the  heart  and  taste  of  the  author  and  compiler,  not 
less  than  to  the  subject  of  the  memoir  ;  ^  and  the  little  volume 

1  Dr.  Steams  was  not  a  book-maker ;  not,  in  the  technical  sense,  an  author.  Per* 
haps  his  most  popular  and  influential  work  on  a  religious  theme  was  his  book  oo 
infant  baptism.  Several  of  his  other  books  have  been  incidentally  mentioned  in 
this  discourse.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  weekly,  monthly,  and 
quarterly  journals.  I  have  seen  a  list  of  such  articles  from  his  pen,  numbering 
scores,  perhaps  half  a  hundred,  but  it  has  somehow  been  mislaid,  and  cannot  now 
be  replaced.  The  following  are  his  principal  publications:  i.  Sermon  at  the 
Ordination  of  Rev.  J.  F.  Steams,  1835 »  ^'  Infant  Churchmembership ;  or.  The 
Relation  of  Baptized  Children  to  the  Church,  1844 ;  3.  Life  and  Select  Discourses 
of  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Steams,  1S46 ;  4.  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  President  Taylor, 
1S50;  5.  Sermon  at  the  Dedication  of  the  new  Meeting- House,  Cambridge,  1S52; 

6.  Sermon  on  the  Position  and  Mission  of  the  Congregational  Church,  1852; 

7.  Sermon  commemorative  of  Daniel  Webster,  1852 ;  8.  Sermon  on  Slaver}', 
Fast  Day,  1854 ;  9.  Sermon  on  Educated  Manhood,  Baccalaureate,  1857  ;  la 
Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  American  Education  Society,  1857;  11.  Sermon 
on  the  National  Fast  Day,  1861 ;  12.  Adjutant  Stearns,  1862  ;  13.  Election  Ser- 
mon, Boston,  1864;  14.  Discourse  commemorative  of  Rev.  Joseph  Vaill,  D.  D, 
1869;  15.  Address  at  the  opening  of  Walker  Hall,  1870;  i6t  Baccalaureate 
3^rmon :  A  Plea  for  the  Nation  (posthumous),  published  by  request  of  the  class  187^ 
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in  which,  with  the  love  of  the  fondest  father,  and  yet  with  the 
faultless  taste  and  excellent  judgment  which  were  his  unfailing 
characteristics,  he  sketches  the  life  and  death  and  character  of 
his  son  Frazar,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Newbern,  is  one  of  the 
richest  and  choicest  of  those  books  of  martyrs  in  which  the 
war  was  so  fruitful.  The  death  of  this  son,  heroic  and  glorious 
as  it  was,  was  a  blow  to  his  own  health  and  strength  from 
which  he  never  fully  recovered.  The  elasticity  and  buoyancy 
of  the  father's  spirits  were  buried  with  the  young  life  and  vigor 
of  his  son.  The  mother  of  all  his  children  had  died  shortly  after 
the  arrival  of  the  family  in  Amherst,  and  when  his  oldest  son, 
William,  in  whom  he  exulted  as  the  beginning  of  his  strength, 
and  to  whom  he  looked  as  the  prop  of  his  declining  years,  — 
when  he,  also,  was  cut  down  as  suddenly  and  more  unexpect- 
edly than  if  he  had  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle,  he  met  the  afflic- 
tion with  Christian  resignation,  —  he  bore  it  with  saintly  faith 
and  hope  and  joy,  but  the  man  and  the  father  was  almost  crushed. 
In  public,  and  even  in  the  family,  he  was  sustained  and  serene  ; 
the  only  visible  change  was  that  he  was  more  saintly  than  ever, 
and  his  conversation  was  more  manifestly  in  heaven  ;  but  in 
secret  he  was  sometimes  heard  moaning  aloud  over  the  long 
separation,  and  sighing  for  a  speedy  reunion  in  the  better 
land.' 

Pres.  Steams  had  only  a  few  friends  with  whom  he  was 
intimate.  He  was  friendly  and  kindly  to  all,  but  intimacy, 
confidence,  and  love,  such  as  he  cherished  towards  his  broth- 
ers and   sons,  he  extended  to  few  ;    and    to    those   few  he 

^  William  Aognstus  Steams  and  Rebecca  Alden  Frazar  were  married  Jan. 
10^  1832,  at  Doxbury,  Mass.  Her  father,  Samuel  Alden  Frazar,  of  JJuxbury, 
was  a  direct  descendant  of  John  Alden,  so  that  Dr.  Steams  was  allied  to  this 
Pilgrim  father  of  the  "  Mayflower  ^  both  by  blood  and  by  marriage.  The  children 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Steams  were  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  Eliza  Chaplin 
Steams;  William  French  Steams,  who  died  May  21, 1874,  aged  39;  Frazar  AuguS' 
tos  Steams,  who  was  killed  at  Newbern,  March  14,  1862,  aged  21  years;  Al^igail 
£3oiza  Steams;  Rebecca  Frances  Steams;  and  Winfrid  Alden  Steams  The  two 
younger  sons  were  graduates  of  Amherst  College,  Yt^zaa  pro  h/more  in  the  class 
of  1863,  Winfrid  in  the  class  (A  1S76.  TTie  two  youn^tr  daughttrt  are  the  wives 
of  gradoates  of  Amherst,  both  of  whom  arc  ministers.  Mr»>.  Rebecca  A-  Steams 
died  at  Amherst  Ju'y  19, 1555  Pres.  Steams  wa%  m^rri*:^  Au^  2>,  1^57,  at  I'roY' 
dence,  R.  I.  to  Olive  Coit,  da-jghitr  of  Solomon  Wj:-^!^,  (ji'J/tn.  T;,e  (Mtcor-d  Mr*. 
Steams  has  been  a  helpmeet  iadeed  to  the  Amherst  {/residi»;t,  as  the  first  was 
to  the  Cambridge  pastor. 
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clung  with  a  fidelity  and  affection  which  nothing  could  quench, 
which  death  itself  could  not  sever.  Such  a  friend  was  Rev. 
Wm.  M.  Rogers,  his  companion  in  the  academy,  his  room-mate 
through  college  and  the  Theological  Seminary,  his  fellow- 
teacher  in  vacations,  his  frequent  visitor  at  his  father^s  and 
his  own  house,  and  his  near  neighbor  and  mutual  counsellor 
in  the  ministry.  Like  David  and  Jonathan,  they  were  insep- 
arable while  they  both  lived,  and  when  Rogers  died  early  in 
his  ministry,  death  only  enshrined  him  forever  in  the  inmost 
sanctuary  of  Steams'  affections. 

But  Dr.  Steams  had  one  friend  whose  love  he  felt  to  be 
beyond  a  brother's,  and  to  whom  he  clave  more  strongly,  more 
tenderly  than  to  father  and  mother,  or  even  wife  and  child.  In 
his  domestic  and  social  rela^tions,  Christ  was  all  in  all  to  him ; 
and  in  his  pastorate  and  presidency,  in  all  his  public  life,  his 
motto,  which  he  was  never  weary  of  repeating,  and  which 
manifestly  came  from  his  heart  of  hearts,  was.  The  highest 
attainments  and  appointments,  and  all  for  Christ  If  any  man 
ever  lived  by  faith,  saw  the  invisible,  took  hold  of  the  intangi- 
ble, and  heard  unspeakable  words,  —  if  any  uninspired  man 
could  ever  appropriate  the  language  of  apostles,  and  say, "  I 
am  crucified  with  Christ,  nevertheless  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me,"  and  "  That  which  was  from  the  begin- 
ning, which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes, 
which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled 
of  the  Word  of  life,  declare  we  unto  you,  that  ye  also  may 
have  fellowship  with  us,  and  truly  our  fellowship  is  with 
the  Father  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ," — that  man  was 
Pres.  Stearns.  Eminently  Pauline  as  he  was  in  his  doc- 
trines, he  was  pre-eminently  like  John  in  his  spirit,  and  like  the 
beloved  disciple,  he  leaned  more  and  more  on  the  bosom  of 
Jesus,  till  He  took  him  to  Himself.  Without  any  affectation  of 
superiority,  or  the  least  pretension  to  a  higher  life  than  other 
Christians,  he  cherished  and  rejoiced  in  all  that  is  true  and 
pure  and  good  in  the  inner  hidden  life,  the  life  of  faith.  With- 
out the  least  fanaticism  or  extravagance,  nay,  with  the  good 
sense  and  practical  wisdom  that  never  failed  him,  he  combined 
a  richer  and  deeper  experience  of  the  power  of  Christ,  of  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come. 
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than  is  known  to  most  men.  The  future  life  was  very  real  to 
him  and  very  near.  Indeed,  there  was  nothing  so  real,  nothing 
so  near,  nothing  so  dear  as  God  and  Christ  and  heaven. 

"  One  sweetly  solemn  thought 
Comes  to  me  o'er  and  o'er  ; 
Nearer  my  parting  hour  am  I 
Than  e*er  I  was  before. 

"  A  few  more  years  shall  roll, 
A  few  more  seasons  come  ; 
And  we  shall  be  with  those  that  rest 
Asleep  within  the  tomb." 

These  and  such  as  these  were  his  favorite  hymns,  which  he 
often  gave  out,  especially  at  evening  meetings.  There  was 
much  in  his  spirit  and  life  that  was  in  sympathy  with  Bonar's 
hymns.  Even  in  his  farewell  sermon  to  his  people  at  Cam- 
bridgeport,  there  is  more  than  one  passage  like  this  touching 
the  departure  of  those  of  his  flock  who  had  died  in  the  Lord  : 
"  I  have  been  with  them  to  the  very  gateway  of  heaven,  and 
have  heard  the  angels  say  to  them,  Come  in,  thou  blessed  of  the 
Lord.  I  have  looked  iu  after  them  as  they  entered,  and  have 
seen  the  shining  ones  with  their  crowns,  and,  as  Bunyan  said, 
wished  I  was  among  them."  And  yet  there  was  nothing 
morbid  in  him,  with  all  his  frequent  and  familiar  visions  of 
the  unseen  world.  His  sympathies  with  earthly  friends  were 
just  as  lively  as  if  he  had  not  more  and  better  friends  above  the 
skies ;  his  enjoyment  of  earthly  pleasures  was  just  as  keen  as 
if  he  had  had  no  foretaste  of  those  pleasures  which  are  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  forevermore.  He  was  a  Protestant  saint, 
as  contemplative  and  heavenly  minded  as  Thomas  k  Kempis, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  genial  and  beneficent  as  St.  Nicholas. 

The  last  year  was  doubtless  the  most  fruitful  year  of  his 
long  and  useful  life.  The  last  spring  term  saw  his  prayers 
answered  and  his  labors  blessed  in  what  he  considered,  and  we 
also  felt,  to  be  the  greatest  and  best  of  all  the  revivals  that 
had  crowned  his  college  work,  if  not  the  greatest  and  best  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  college.  The  last  Sunday  that  he 
officiated  and  the  last  sacrament  which  he  administered,  he 
received  to  the  communion  the  largest  number  of  young  men 
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that  he  had  ever  admitted  at  one  time  to  the  college  church,  the 
richest  harvest  of  new-born  souls  that  he  had  ever  gathered 
into  the  garner  of  the  Lord.  The  last  time  that  he  met  the 
students  was  at  morning  prayers,  where  he  had  so  often  inter- 
ceded for  them  with  their  heavenly  Father,  like  Abraham,  the 
friend,  —  like  Israel,  the  prince  of  God,  —  and  in  much  of  the 
spirit  as  well  as  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Son  of  God 
Himself.  This  time,  however,  as  he  rose  to  offer  prayer,  he  grew 
faint,  and  fell  into  the  arms  of  his  colleagues,  but  soon  recover- 
ing, he  walked  to  his  home,  supported  on  either  side  by  some  of 
the  students.  His  family  felt  no  immediate  alarm.  His  friends 
who  called  in  the  course  of  the  day  saw  no  signs  of  speedy 
death.  He  kept  about  the  house  through  the  day,  suffering 
some  pretty  sharp  pains  at  times  in  his  back  and  shoulders,  but 
talking  with  his  usual  cheerfulness  and  playfulness,  listening 
to  the  reading  of  a  book,  reading  himself  in  the  newspaper, 
and  apparently  apprehending  no  immediate  danger.  He  was 
walking  about  the  room  five  minutes  before  his  death  ;  he  had 
just  taken  up  a  newspaper,  when  suddenly  he  laid  it  down, 
remarking  that  he  felt  a  strange  sinking,  dropped  upon  the 
sofa,  and  before  the  family  could  gather  about  him,  he  was 
gone.  He  had  lived  so  near  the  heavenly  gates,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  at  a  single  step  he  entered  and  was  with  the 
shining  ones.  It  was  an  ideal  death  to  crown  an  almost  ideal 
life.  All  who  knew  him  could  not  but  exclaim,  "  Let  me  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his  ! " 
He  himself  had  often  expressed  a  wish,  if  agreeable  to  the 
will  of  God,  thus  to  die.  It  was  not  a  death,  it  was  only  a 
departure  from  the  line  of  battle  to  the  trophy,  from  the  con- 
test to  the  crown.  Nay,  call  it  rather  a  translation.  He  walked 
with  God,  and  was  not,  for  God  took  him.  Nothing  else  was 
needed  to  round  out  to  the  full  so  beautiful,  useful,  honored, 
and  happy  a  life.  True,  he  had  other  thoughts  and  plans.  He 
had  written  his  resignation  of  the  presidency,  —  it  was  to  be 
cotemporaneous  with  the  graduation  of  his  youngest  son,  —  and 
he  expected  to  retain  for  the  present  the  pastorate  and  the 
Samuel  Green  professorship  of  Biblical  Interpretation.  But 
he  had  lived  more  than  his  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  filled 
them  full  with  sacred  and  heroic  service,  and  the  Master  gave 
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him  a  full  and  free  discharge,  bidding  him  rest  from  his  labors 
and  enter  at  once  upon  his  honors  and  rewards,  saying  with 
almost  audible  voice,  — 

"  Servant  of  God,  well  done  ! 
Rest  from  thy  loved  employ. 
The  battle  fought,  the  victory  won, 
Enter  thy  Master*s  joy." 

His  family  had  hoped  that  he  would  retire  from  the  presi- 
dent's mansion  to  some  quiet  home  which  he  might  provide 
for  them,  and  hallow  for  a  season  with  his  presence.  We 
sympathize  with  them  in  their  disappointment,  we  mourn 
with  them  their  incalculable  loss  ;  yet  they  see,  even  through 
their  tears,  the  beauty  of  his  death,  and  join  with  us  in  giving 
him  joy  that  our  loss  is  his  gain,  —  that  he  has  exchanged 
what  would  at  best  have  been  an  uncertainty  for  a  blessed 
and  glorious  certainty ;  what  could  have  been  at  most  only  a 
few  years  of  comparative  feebleness  and  imperfect  enjoyment 
for  fulness  of  joy  in  those  many  mansions  in  which  the 
Master  is  gathering  all  his  chosen  disciples,  to  be  forever 
with  each  other  and  with  their  Lord. 

He  died  on  Thursday,  June  8  (1876),  at  half  past  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  It  was  a  great  shock  to  the  community. 
His  own  family  and  his  colleagues  in  the  faculty  were  taken  by 
surprise  ;  it  seemed  for  a  little  as  if  the  heart  of  the  college 
and  the  community  had  ceased  to  beat  with  that  of  its  honored 
and  beloved  president.  The  college  bell  did  not  toll ;  every- 
thing was  hushed  into  spontaneous  silence,  the  silence  of  death. 
The  Thursday  evening  religious  meeting,  which  would  regularly 
have  come  off  within  an  hour  or  two,  and  at  which  he  usually 
presided,  was  not  held  ;  the  emotions  of  officers  and  students 
were  too  deep  for  utterance  even  in  social  prayer.  The  next 
morning  the  faculty  were  all  spontaneously  present  with  the 
students  at  morning  prayers.  The  pulpit,  in  which  the  presi- 
dent himself  had  led  the  devotions  only  the  morning  previous, 
was  draped  in  mourning,  and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
singing,  and  the  prayers  were  an  extemporized  funeral  service. 
College  exercises  were  suspended  during  the  day,  for  no  student 
felt  like  studying,  and  no  professor  felt  as  if  he  could  give  a 
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lecture  or  hear  a  recitation.  On  Tuesday  of  the  next  week 
the  funeral  service  was  held  in  the  college  church.  \^th  a 
single  exception,  funeral  services  have  been  held  in  that  church 
only  for  the  president  and  his  son  :  it  seemed  as  if  the  latter 
had  built  it  for  the  burial  of  himself  and  his  father.  The  pulpit 
was  heavily  draped.  The  president's  chair  stood  empty  and  dad 
in  mourning.  The  services  consisted  only  of  singing  by  the 
choir,  reading  the  Scriptures  by  Dr.  Blagden,  the  friend  and 
early  neighbor  of  the  deceased,  and  prayer  by  his  oldest  min- 
isterial colleague  in  the  Acuity.  Crosses,  crowns,  and  pyra- 
mids of  flowers  rose  from  the  Bible  and  desk  ;  flowers,  furnished 
in  profusion  by  the  students,  decked  the  cofiin,  and  were  borne 
next  the  body  in  the  procession,  and  flowers  were  showered 
profusely  in  and  upon  the  grave.  The  trustees,  who  had  con- 
vened for  the  occasion,  the  faculty,  and  the  students  marched 
in  long  procession  through  the  streets ;  the  shops  and  stores 
were  closed,  and  all  business  was  suspended  as  the  body  was 
borne  through  the  town  to  the  cemetery,  and  laid  dust  to 
kindred  and  like  precious  dust,  there  to  rest  till  the  morning 
of  the  resurrection.  The  skies  had  wept  from  time  to  time  aU 
the  morning,  and  now  they  poured  down  floods  of  tears  as  the 
grave  closed  upon  all  that  was  mortal  of  one  so  dear  to  alL^ 

Only  one  week  from  the  next  Sabbath  was  the  beginning  of 
Commencement  week.  With  characteristic  promptness — and 
yet  may  we  not  believe  by  a  special  providence } —  he  had  finished 
the  preparation  of  his  baccalaureate  sermon  on  his  birthday, 
the  17th  of  March,  and  presented  it  to  Mrs.  Steams  as  a  sur- 
prise gift  and  birthday  present.  At  the  request  of  the  faculty, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  family,  this  was  read  by  Pres. 
Seelye,  of  Smith  College.  The  text  was  in  Deut  xxviii.  i,  15. 
It  was  a  centennial  discourse  and  a  strong  appeal  addressed  to 
the  reason,  the  consciences  and  the  hearts  of  the  young  men, 

^  Only  \  week  or  ten  days  previous  to  his  death,  he  visited  the  cemetery  with  a 
friend,  and  perfected  some  last  arrangements  in  regard  to  the  lot  in  which  his  wife 
and  sons  had  been  laid,  and  in  which  he  expected  ere  long  to  be  buried.  This 
done,  he  said  to  his  friend,  **  Now  all  is  ready  for  my  own  burial."  He  was  asked 
if  he  did  not  intend  to  erect  a  family  monument.  **  No,"  said  he.  "  I  do  not 
believe  in  monuments,  and  when  my  bod)*is  laid  here,  I  would  have  no  monument, 
no  epitaph,  —  not  so  much  as  a  motto,  — but  only  a  slab  of  solid  marble,  inscribed 
simply  with  my  name,  and  the  time  and  place  of  my  birth  and  death." 
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especially  the  graduating  class,  and  urging  them,  with  more 
than  usual  fervor  and  power,  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
civil,  social,  and  political,  as  well  as  religious,  duties.*  Eloquent 
and  impressive  in  itself,  under  these  circumstances  it  was  a 
voice  from  the  grave  and  the  spirit  world,  nay,  a  voice  from 
heaven  and  God,  which  those  who  heard  it,  and  especially  the 
members  of  the  graduating  class,  will  never  forget.  The  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
when  the  graduating  class  commune  with  their  pastor,  with 
each  other,  and  with  their  brethren  for  the  last  time,  was  a 
season  of  rare  sacredness  and  solemnity,  and  made  still  more 
interesting  by  the  admission  to  the  church  of  some  of  the  con- 
verts of  the  recent  revival.  Commencement  day.  Commence- 
ment week,  seemed  more  like  a  prolonged  funeral  than  like  the 
usual  festival.  The  president's  chair  again  stood  vacant  and 
wreathed  in  mourning  ;  a  dirge  introduced  the  exercises,  and 
oh,  how  we  missed  his  voice  in  the  opening  and  closing  prayers, 
his  presence  in  all  the  exercises !  The  usual  Commencement 
dinner  was  relinquished  :  he  had  always  been  the  life  of  the 
occasion,  and  we  all  felt  that  without  him  it  might  better  be 
dispensed  with. 

Commemorative  services  were  held  on  the  Sabbath  subse- 
quent to  his  death  at  Lexington  and  at  Cambridgeport,  the 
pulpits  being  draped  in  mourning,  and  discourses  in  memoriam 
were  delivered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  pastor  of  the  church  in  the 
former  place,  and  by  Rev.  Dr.  Blagden  in  the  latter.  The 
alumni  of  the  college  dispensed  with  all  but  the  most  neces- 
sary business  at  their  annual  meeting  Commencement  week, 
and  spent  the  time  in  resolutions  and  tributes  of  respect  from 
the  members  of  the  association.  The  alumni  of  Boston  and 
vicinity  and  other  local  associations  expressed  their  sorrow  in 
appropriate  resolutions,  which  were  communicated  to  the  fam- 
ily and  to  the  faculty.  The  trustees  put  in  their  records  a 
feeling  and  graceful  expression  of  their  sorrow  and  loss,  from 
the  pen  of  Gov.  Bullock.  The  faculty  recorded  their  grateful 
sense  of  their  obligations  to  one  who  had  been  to  them  not 
only  a  president,  but  pastor  and  personal  friend,  and  who  had 

1  At  the  request  of  the  graduating  class  this  baccalaureate  sermon  has  been 
published. 
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presided  in  their  meetings  with  a  courtesy  and  kindness  only 
equalled  by  the  wisdom  with  which  he  had  presided  over  the 
college.  The  church  at  Cambridgeport,  the  Massachusetts 
Home  Missionary  Society,  of  which  he  was  president  from 
1849  until  his  death,  the  Hampshire  East  Association  of  Con- 
gregational Ministers,  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, the  Convention  of  New  England  Colleges,^  of  which  he 
was  the  originator,  and  other  societies  of  learned  or  venerable 
men  honored  his  memory  by  resolutions  that  were  manifestly 
not  mere  matters  of  form.  Expressions  of  sympathy  and 
tributes  of  respect  came  in  from  every  part  of  the  country 
and  from  foreign  lands.  Gladly  would  we  spread  these  many 
and  various  honors  before  the  public,  but  his  record  is  on  high. 
His  name  is  written  in  heaven  among  those  whose  praise  is 
not  of  men  but  of  God. 

The  richest  legacy  which  he  has  left  to  his  family,  the  college, 
and  the  community,  is  his  character  and  life,  —  a  character 
which  was  confessed  by  all  who  knew  him  to  be  a  more  con- 
vincing argument  for  Christianity  than  whole  volumes  of  "evi- 
dences," a  life  which  was  felt  by  all  who  saw  it  to  be  more 
winning  and  persuasive  than  the  most  eloquent  sermon,  and 
a  memory  at  once  more  precious  and  more  imperishable  than 
foundations  or  buildings  of  marble  and  granite.  The  incom- 
parable worth  and  power  of  such  a  character  and  life  is  the 
great  lesson  which  we  should  bear  away  from  this  memorial 
review.  Amherst  College  will  be  rich,  and  sure  to  accomplish 
its  mission,  so  long  as  men  like  Pres.  Steams  and  Prof.  Snell 
continue  to  be  its  presidents  and  professors,  and  so  long  as 
trustees,  faculty,  and  students  cherish  their  memory  and  feel, 
as  they  cannot  but  feel,  their  hallowed  influence. 

William  S.  Tyler. 

Amherst^  Mass, 

1  The  committee  that  prepared  these  resolutions  consisted  of  Presidents  Porter 
and  Eliot.  His  classmate,  Mr.  Quincy,  contributed  a  highly  appreciative  memo- 
rial of  him  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sdences, 
of  which  Dr.  Stearns  was  a  member  ;  but  while  it  was  in  type,  and  before  it  was 
printed,  he  suddenly  followed  his  classmate  and  friend  to  the  spirit  world. 
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THE    EARLY  HISTORY  OF    CONGREGATIONALISM   IN 
NEW  JERSEY  AND  THE   MIDDLE  PROVINCES. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  paper  to  give  only  an  outline  sketch 
of  intertwined  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  history  in  New 
Jersey  and  the  Middle  Provinces,  afterwards  States.  This  out- 
line relates  to  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Congregational 
system  in  these  regions,  to  its  final  absorption  into  another 
system  of  polity,  and  to  the  fruits  which  it  there  produced,  or 
of  which  it  was  the  innocent  occasion. 

Congregationalism  in  New  Jersey  dates  back  to  the  first 
settlement  of  the  State,  then  an  English  province,  by  colonists 
from  New  England,  mostly  from  Connecticut,  a  little  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago.  The  first  church  organization  was  at 
Newark,  on  the  Passaic  (now  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  of 
that  city),  in  1666.  Elizabethtown  is  said  to  have  been  settled 
from  a  similar  source  a  little  earlier,  but  no  church  was  organ- 
ized till  shortly  afterwards,  so  that  Newark  is  the  point  from 
which  our  ancient  Congregational  history  radiates. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  numerous  removals  from  Con- 
necticut to  New  Jersey  was  the  dissatisfaction  that  arose  there 
from  the  union  of  the  two  colonies  of  what  were  known  as  New 
Haven  and  Connecticut.  Many  of  the  New  Haven  people 
were  aggrieved  at  the  union,  for  to  them  it  betokened  a  lower- 
ing of  their  Congregational  and  Puritan  standard.  The  Con- 
necticut colony  was  evidently  drifting  towards  English  Presby- 
terian centralization.  There  was  nothing  except  vital  godliness 
which  these  people  valued  so  much  as  the  government  of  the 
church  by  its  own  membership  ;  and  nothing  which  their 
experience  in  England  had  taught  them  so  to  dread  as  the 
government  of  the  churches  by  officers,  civil  or  ecclesiastical^ 
standing  above  and  independent  of  the  people. 

When  these  colonies,  therefore,  against  the  protest  of  the 
New  Haven  people,  were  joined  in  one,  the  fears  of  many  were 
such — and  the  subsequent  history  justifies  them — that  they 
were  ready,  as  they  had  done  before,  to  abandon  their  homes 
and  go  out  pilgrims  again  into  the  unbroken  forest,  there  to 
undertake  once  more  the  formation  of  their  ideal  church  and 
society. 
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A  portion  of  these  aggrieved  people  removed,  first  to  Long 
Island,  and  after  some  years'  residence  there,  came  over  into 
New  Jersey  and  Southeastern  New  York.  They  settled  in 
Morris  County  and  the  surrounding  region,  where  they  or- 
ganized Congregational  churches  and  formed  afterwards  an 
association.  This  grouping  of  the  churches  was  their  protec- 
tion ;  so  that  while  they  came  from  Long  Island  many  years 
after  the  settlements  were  made  on  the  Passaic,  and  while  the 
oldest  churches  were  abandoning  the  polity  which  they  came 
to  establish,  these  newer  ones,  drawn  into  closer  sympathy  by 
their  association  with  each  other,  maintained  for  a  long  time 
their  denominational  integrity,  and  several  of  them  in  Morris 
and  Orange  Counties  continue  Congregational  churches  to 
this  day. 

Returning  now  to  the  Newark  colony  and  its  outgrowths, 
let  us  obsei*ve  what  sort  of  people  they  were  and  what  sort  of 
churches  they  organized.  The  first  church  of  Newark  was 
actually  organized  in  the  town  of  Branford,  Conn.,  although,  on 
its  removal  to  New  Jersey  in  1666,  other  kindred  spirits  from 
Milford,  Guilford,  and  New  Haven  came  with  them,  and  were 
members  of  the  church  from  the  commencement  of  the  settle- 
ment. The  following  remarkable  document  was  formally 
adopted  and  subscribed  by  sixty-four  persons,  at  Newark  in 
the  spring  of  1667,  clearly  indicating  the  principles  which  they 
cherished  and  the  sort  of  church  polity  which  they  came  to 
establish :  — 

"  I.  That  none  shall  be  admitted  freemen  or  full  burgesses 
within  our  town  upon  Passaic  River,  in  the  Province  of  New 
Jersey,  but  such  planters  as  are  members  of  some  or  other  of 
the  Congregational  churches  ;  nor  shall  any  but  such  be  chosen 
to  magistracy,  or  to  carry  on  any  part  of  civil  judicature,  or  as 
deputies  or  assistants  to  have  power  to  vote  in  establishing 
laws,  and  making  or  repealing  them,  or  to  any  chief  military 
trust  or  office.  Nor  shall  any  but  such  church  members  have 
any  vote  in  any  such  elections.  Though  all  others  permitted 
to  be  planters  have  right  to  their  proper  inheritance,  and  do 
and  shall  enjoy  all  other  civil  liberties  and  privileges,  according 
to  all  laws,  orders,  grants,  which  are  or  hereafter  shall  be  made 
in  this  town." 
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"  2.  We  shall  with  care  and  diligence  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  purity  of  religion  professed  in  the  Congrega- 
tional churches." 

Upon  this  basis  the  First  Church  of  Newark  was  organized 
and  administered  substantially  for  more  than  sixty  years,  under 
the  successive  pastorates  of  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson  from  Bran- 
ford,  Conn.,  his  son,  afterwards  president  of  Yale  College,  Rev. 
Abraham  Pierson,  Rev.  John  Pruden,  Rev.  Jabez  Wakeman, 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Bowers,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Webb.  These  pastors 
were  all  from  Connecticut,  and  were  all  settled  by  councils 
from  sister  churches  regularly  convened.  It  is  probable  that, 
some  time  during  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Webb,  which  extended 
from  1722  to  near  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
church  became  permanently  attached  to  Presbytery ;  although 
how  this  was  done,  or  when  it  was  done,  or  as  to  whether 
there  was  ever  any  vote  taken  on  the  subject  by  the  church, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

Between  1666,  when  the  First  Church  of  Newark  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  large 
number  of  churches,  all  of  them  on  the  Congregational  basis, 
had  been  organized  throughout  Eastern  Jersey,  on  Long  Island, 
and  in  Southeastern  New  York.  Among  the  early  Congre- 
gational churches  of  New  Jersey,  what  are  now  known  as 
the  First  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Newark,  of  Elizabeth,  of 
Orange,  of  Bloomfield,  of  Morristown,  of  Mendham,  of  Cald- 
well, of  Shrewsbury,  of  Piscataway,  of  Woodbridge,  and  of 
Connecticut  Farms,  stand  prominent.  I  am  not  now  able 
to  give,  as  I  hope  to  be  in  the  future,  a  complete  list  of  all  these 
ancient  churches,  but  comparatively  it  was  large.  At  that 
time  there  was  not  a  Presbyterian  church,  nor  any  other, 
except  possibly  a  few  Dutch  and  Episcopal  churches,  in  all 
this  extended  region.  No  Presbyterian  church  existed  in 
the  city  of  New  York  till  17 16.  *  Our  Congregational  polity 
extended,  at  that  time,  southward  into  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
and  Virginia. 

Indeed,  Congregational  churches  began  to  be  established  in 
Virginia  within  four  years  from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  on 
Plymouth  Rock.  Rev.  Henry  Jacob,  a  Congregational  minister 
of  England,  and  an  acquaintance  of  John  Robinson,  emigrated 
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with  thirty  members  of  his  congregation,  in  1624,  to  what  was 
known  as  Upper  Norfolk,  Va.  Several  churches  were  organ- 
ized, and  so  important  had  their  work  become  that,  in  1642, 
Richard  Bennet,  Daniel  Gookin,  John  Hyll,  and  about  seventy 
other  persons  wrote  to  the  ministers  of  New  England,  telling 
them  of  their  churches  and  of  their  need  of  ministers,  and 
asking  aid  in  that  respect.  In  response  to  that  appeal,  and 
another  sent  afterward.  Rev.  Mr.  Knowles  of  Watertown,  Rev. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Braintree,  Rev.  Mr.  James  (formerly  of 
Charlestown),  and  probably  others,  went  to  Virginia,  arriving 
late  in  1642.  On  the  2d  of  March,  1644,  Virginia  passed  a  law 
which  obliged  them  to  leave,  and  they  sailed  for  New  England 
on  or  about  the  i8th  of  April  of  that  year.  At  this  time  the 
Episcopal  Church  was  the  established  religion  of  the  province, 
and  under  its  leadership  the  work  of  persecution  commenced 
there,  in  like  manner  as  it  was  being  carried  on  in  New  York, 
and  continued  till  these  feeble  Congregational  churches  of 
Virginia  were  either  broken  up  or  greatly  weakened  and  scat- 
tered. Still,  several  of  them  maintained  a  feeble  existence 
during  all  these  years  of  intolerance,  and  the  traces  of  their 
influence  continue  to  this  day.  At  the  close  of  the  persecu- 
tion there  were  not  less  than  a  thousand  Cong^egationalists 
in  that  sparsely  settled  region.  And  to-day  new  churches  are 
being  organized  there,  on  those  old  foundations,  and  from  the 
old  stock. 

Thus  we  find  that,  up  to  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, except  in  a  portion  of  New  York,  Maryland,  and  Virginia, 
where  episcopacy  and  papacy  had  sway,  the  Congregational 
polity  throughout  all  these  middle  colonies,  as  they  were 
called,  was  the  prevailing  one,  and,  if  we  except  a  few  Dutch 
churches  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  was  the  only  form  of 
church  organization  that  existed.  And  yet  we  find  that,  in 
the  next  fifty  years,  nearly  all  the  Congregational  churches 
extending  over  so  vast  a  territory  dropped  the  polity  on  which 
they  were  founded,  and  which  many  of  them  came  into  these 
regions  to  establish,  and  adopted  the  Presbyterian  system  of 
church  government.  Indeed,  they  were  the  chief  material  of 
which  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  that  time  consisted.  They 
were  more  important  to  it  than  were  the  Scotch  or  Irish. 
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What,  now,  is  the  explanation  of  this  remarkable  change  ? 
Let  us  first  consider  the  circumstances  that  were  favorable  to 
such  a  change,  and  that  acted  as  preparatives  to  it,  and  then 
note  the  direct  processes  by  which  it  was  brought  about 

As  for  the  favoring  circumstances,  they  were  mainly  these :  — 

1.  Our  Congregational  churches  scattered  over  this  extended 
region  were  rather  Independent  than  Congregational.  They 
had  no  organized  associations  by  which  they  were  brought 
together  once  or  twice  a  year  for  mutual  consultation  and 
Christian  fellowship.  Some  of  them  belonged  to  associations 
in  New  England,  but  these  were  too  far  away  to  be  of  much 
practical  use.  The  churches  were  isolated,  needing  mutual 
sympathy,  counsel,  and  stimulus.  Our  Congregational  sys- 
tem provides  fully  for  this,  but  these  early  churches  were  too 
busy  to  avail  themselves  of  it ;  and  probably  some  of  them 
were  so  jealous  of  their  rights  as  to  fear  the  influence  of  .even 
an  advisory  association  of  pastors  and  churches.  Had  local 
and  general  associations  existed  here  then,  as  they  did  in  New 
England,  and  have  since  in  all  parts  of  the  land  where  our 
churches  have  prospered,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  should 
not  have  held  to  their  original  polity  to  this  day,  and  possessed 
the  land.  The  fact  that  in  Morris  and  Orange  Counties,  where 
there  was  a  local  association,  several  of  the  churches  yet  retain 
their  original  form,  is  suggestive  of  what  would  have  taken 
place  had  they  all  been  similarly  associated. 

2.  A  second  circumstance  favorable  to  the  change  was  the 
anomalous  attitude  that  Congregationalism  was  assuming  at 
that  time  in  Connecticut,  and  which  had  its  influence  upon  these 
scattered  flocks  in  the  wilderness,  with  whom  they  were  so 
closely  connected.  In  speaking  of  the  reasons  that  induced 
the  Newark  colony  to  leave  Branford,  reference  was  made  to 
the  uniting  of  the  New  Haven  and  Connecticut  colonies,  which 
had  taken  place  some  years  previous  ;  and  to  the  objections 
that  the  strict  Congregational  is ts  felt  to  it,  because  the  Connec- 
ticut churches  were  inclining  towards  a  Presbyterian  central- 
ization, and  to  a  laxity  of  discipline,  such  as  then  prevailed  in 
Great  Britain  and  Continental  Europe.  Their  fears  were  more 
than  realized.  "  From  the  date  of  the  absorption  of  the  New 
Haven   colony,"   says   Dr.   Bacon,   "  the   dominant   political 
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influence  in  Connecticut  had  been  steadily  intent  upon  the 
suppression  of  Congregationalism,  and  the  substitution  of 
something  in  the  place  of  it  that  should  be  better  suited  to 
the  purposes  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  As  early  as 
1669,  the  legislature  gave  out  a  very  serious  intimation  that  a 
new  system  was  to  be  expected,  and  that  Congregationalism 
might  remain  without  disturbance  until  better  light  in  an 
orderly  way  doth  appear."  Then  followed  the  Saybrook  plat- 
form constitution,  a  two-faced  instrument,  which  was  imposed 
upon  the  churches,  and  made  them  for  near  a  hundred  years 
more  Presbyterian  than  Congregational.  During  this  period 
the  churches  of  Connecticut  were  generally  spoken  of  as  Pres- 
byterian churches.  They  have  long  since  thrown  off  that 
yoke,  for  in  1784  the  Saybrook  platform  was  repealed.  It 
was  during  this  anomalous  state  of  things  in  Connecticut  that 
the  Congregational  churches  of  the  middle  provinces  became 
Presbyterian.  Doubtless  the  example  of  Connecticut,  and 
to  some  extent  of  Massachusetts,  had  a  powerful  influence  in 
producing  the  transition.  The  influence  was  positive.  Lead- 
ing ministers  of  Connecticut,  claiming  to  be  Congregational- 
ists,  came  to  New  Jersey  to  urge  the  churches  here  to  give 
up  the  principle  of  self-government,  and  become  Presbyterians. 

3.  Another  circumstance  that  favored  the  change  was  the 
general  impression  which  prevailed  at  the  time  that  between 
the  two  systems,  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Congregational, 
there  was  really  nothing  of  importance.  There  was  much  to 
favor  this  view,  for  in  England  Presbyterian  ism  —  what  of  it 
had  not  gone  off  into  fatal  heresy,  Unitarianism  chiefly  — 
had  become  in  fact  Congregational.  The  Rev.  Dr.  S.  J.  Baird, 
good  Presbyterian  authority,  says  when  the  articles  entitled 
"  Heads  of  Agreement"  were  signed  in  London  in  1690  by 
the  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians,  "  that  this  act  con- 
stituted a  final  and  entire  surrender  of  Presbyterian  principles 
by  the  ministers  of  that  name"  ;  and  he  adds  that  "the  exam- 
ple at  London  was  speedily  followed  throughout  the  kingdom." 

But  while  the  Presbyterians  of  England  were  becoming  Con- 
gregationalists, in  the  New  England  colonies  there  was,  as  we 
havo  seen,  a  leaning  of  the  Congregationalists  towards  a  clas- 
sical or  Presbyterian  government. 
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As  our  New  Jersey  churches  were  in  close  correspondence 
with  both  Old  and  New  England,  the  natural  effect  produced 
on  their  minds  would  be  that  the  two  systems  are  not  mate- 
rially unlike.  As  to  their  doctrines,  this  view  was  correct ;  but 
as  to  their  polity,  the  difference  was  then,  and  is  still,  just  the 
difference  between  self-government  and  government  from  with- 
out. But  all  this  mattered  not,  for  so  long  as  the  impression 
prevailed  that  the  two  systems  were  virtually  alike,  it  was  easy 
to  pass  from  one  to  the  other. 

4.  Yet  another  circumstance  that  favored  the  change  wrought 
in  our  Congregational  churches  was  the  necessity  that  existed, 
and  the  desire  that  prevailed,  for  co-operative  effort.  Churches 
of  that  day  had  no  time  nor  strength  to  spend  in  contending 
against  one  another.  Their  great  aim  was  to  supply  the  new 
settlements  and  the  country  with  the  gospel.  It  has  been 
characteristic  of  the  Congregationalists  from  the  beginning  till 
now,  to  go  out  from  themselves  and  co-operate  with  others. 
From  their  very  constitution  they  cannot  be  narrowly  sec- 
tarian ;  they  have  not  been  ;  instead  of  this  they  have  expended 
far  more  both  in  men  and  money  in  promoting  by  missionary 
labor  the  general  interests  of  religion  in  other  denominations, 
than  in  building  up  their  own.  With  such  a  fraternal,  con- 
fiding, and  liberal  spirit,  our  Congregational  fathers  were  in 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  to  be  led  out  from  the  polity 
which  they  preferred  into  another  different  from  their  own. 
Having  gone  into  co-operation  with  others,  they  naturally 
passed  into  consolidation  with  them. 

Such,  then,  were  the  favoring  circumstances  which  prepared 
the  way  for  the  subversion  of  the  ancient  Congregational 
churches  in  these  central  colonies.  Let  us  now  sketch  the 
direct  historical  process  by  which  it  was  brought  about 

The  apostle  and  founder  of  Presbyterianism  in  America  was 
Rev.  Frances  Makemie,  an  Irishman  from  Donegal  County, 
Ireland  He  came  to  this  country  about  1683,  and  organized 
a  church  at  Snow  Hill,  MA,  and  preached  for  nome  time  on 
that  narrow  neck  of  land  between  the  Chcj*apcakc  and  the 
ocean.  He  visited  New  England,  and  cjipccially  Boston,  to 
obtain  aid  for  his  mission,  and  in  1703-4  went  to  Kngland,  and 
laid  the  wants  of  that  poor  and  destitute  and  persecuted  region 
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before  the  Union  Society  of  the  Congregationalists  and  Pres- 
byterians of  London.  This  was  the  society  already  referred 
to,  which  had  adopted  those  "  Heads  of  Agreement,"  by  which 
the  Presbyterians  of  England  became  in  effect  Independents. 
One  purpose  of  this  society  was  to  provide  and  support  mis- 
sionary labor  at  home  and  in  the  American  colonies.  So  far 
as  this  society  had  any  denominational  character,  it  was  Con- 
gregational. Makemie  presented  his  wants  to  this  society. 
It  agreed  to  send  him  back  with  two  other  missionaries,  John 
Hampton  and  George  Macnish,  and  promised  to  add  two  others 
the  following  year.  Of  course  it  was  with  no  expectation  that 
Makemie  would  devote  himself  to  the  special  work  of  estab- 
blishing  Presbyterianism.  About  the  same  time  persecutions 
in  the  North  of  Ireland  induced  several  other  Presbyterian 
ministers  from  there  to  come  to  the  New  World,  who  settled  in 
the  region  of  Philadelphia.  There  were  also  in  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania at  that  time  several  churches  organized,  and  presided 
over  by  English  and  Welsh  pastors,  that  were  Congregational 
if  they  had  any  denominational  character.  In  Ihiladelphia, 
also,  a  church  had  just  been  organized,  composed  of  Indepen- 
dents and  Baptists,  with  a  few  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Swedish 
settlers,  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Mr.  Andrews,  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Against  the  claim  that  has  been  set  up  that  this 
was  from  the  first  a  Presbyterian  church,  we  need  only  note 
the  facts  just  referred  to  as  to  its  origin  and  constituents,  and 
also  another  fact,  —  that  not  till  seventy  years  from  its  organi- 
zation did  this  church,  now  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Philadelphia,  elect  a  board  of  ruling  elders. 

Out  of  elements  like  these  Makemie  succeeded  in  organiz- 
ing what  was  called  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  year 
1705  or  1706.  It  was  called  a  presbytery,  but  it  was,  in  fact, 
only  a  Congregational  association  with  another  name.  There 
is  reliable  authority  for  saying  that  the  Congregationalists 
who  joined  the  organization  made  with  Makemie  this  com- 
promise :  '^  We  will  accept  your  name  of  presbytery,  provided 
the  body,  when  organized,  shall  assume  no  authority  over  the 
churches.  We  care  not  for  the  name,  but  we  do  care  for  the 
freedom  of  the  churches." 

With  this  understanding,  the  first  so-called  presbytery  on 
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the  western  continent  was  organized,  consisting  of  only  six  or 
seven  members.  Where  it  was  organized,  or  when,  or  how, 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  for  the  first  leaf  in  the  old  book  of  rec- 
ords is  torn  out  Congregationalists  would  be  glad  to  know 
why  and  by  whom  that  leaf  was  destroyed,  and  just  what  it 
contained ! 

Of  this  much  there  is  a  positive  certainty,  that  for  over 
twenty  years  from  the  first  organization,  and  after  the  one  pres- 
bytery had  grown  into  four,  which  constituted  the  synod  of 
Philadelphia,  there  was  not,  as  yet,  any  written  constitution, 
nor  any  established  creed,  nor  any  prescribed  form  of  disci- 
pline, having  authority  over  the  synod  or  the  presbyteries,  or 
the  churches  connected  with  them.  Up  to  1736,  when  what 
was  called  the  "Adopting  Act"  was  passed,  all  the  churches 
of  the  so-called  Presbyterian  body  in  America  were  as  abso- 
lutely free  to  regulate  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way  as 
the  Congregational  churches  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
are  to-day.  Some  attempts  were  made  by  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
ministers,  at  different  times,  to  secure  a  stricter  government, 
but  they  were  promptly  put  down. 

During  all  this  time  the  utmost  endeavors  were  made  to 
induce  the  Congregational  churches  to  join  the  Presbyterian 
bodies,  and  it  is  more  than  once  admitted,  by  quotation,  in 
Gillett's  History  of  Presbyterianism,  that  the  reason  why  the 
Presbyterian  bodies  did  not  establish  a  constitution,  creed,  and 
discipline,  was  that  they  might  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Con- 
gregational churches,  and  so  bring  them  into  their  connection. 
Still  our  Congregational  churches  were  slow  to  connect  them- 
selves with  the  presbyteries,  even  though  they  were  yet  such 
only  in  name.  The  pastors  often  joined  while  the  churches 
for  a  time  refused. 

The  period  during  which  the  nominally  Presbyterian  bodies 
of  America  became  Presbyterian  in  fact  extended  from  about 
1720  to  1736.  The  first  attempt  to  invest  a  synod  with  ecclesi- 
astical authority  was  in  1720,  but  it  was  strenuously  resisted 
by  the  Congregational,  English,  and  Welsh  ministers,  and  was 
finally  settled  by  a  compromise  which  still  left  them  their 
desired  freedom.  But  the  struggle  went  on,  and  in  1729  the 
"  Enabling  Act "  was  passed,  which  respected  both  the  West- 
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minster  Confession  and  the  Book  of  Discipline.  As  to  the 
first,  by  a  singular  two-faced  paper,  it  was  both  adopted  and 
rejected  as  the  standard  of  faith  in  the  Presbyterian  churches. 
Those  who  chose  to  adopt  it  did  so,  and  those  who  chose  not 
to  adopt  it,  except  in  some  general  sense,  and  with  just  as  much 
of  specific  repudiation  as  they  desired  to  express,  provided  they 
kept  within  the  range  of  historic  orthodoxy,  had  that  privilege. 
As  to  the  Directory  of  Worship  and  Discipline  of  the  Churchy 
they  simply  recommended  it  to  the  churches  as  Scriptural  and 
proper  to  be  followed,  if  they  saw  fit  to  adopt  it. 

The  passage  of  these  measures,  mild  as  they  were,  wellnigh 
rent  the  church  into  fragments. 

Seven  years  after  the  "  Adopting  Act  '*  was  passed,  another 
paper  was  adopted  that  made  both  the  Confession  of  Faith  and 
the  Book  of  Discipline  binding  on  synods  and  the  Presbyterian 
churches ;  and  from  that  period,  1736,  and  not  earlier,  the  pres- 
ent system  of  Presbyterianism  was  established  on  the  western 
continent. 

At  this  time  most,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  of  New  Jersey  had  become  associated  with 
Presbyterian  bodies,  but  the  connection  from  that  date  was  not 
one  of  harmony.  Some  of  them,  of  which  the  First  Church 
of  Newark  was  prominent,  so  far  withdrew  from  the  synod  as 
to  have  no  representation  at  its  meetings  for  many  years. 
Even  in  the  contest  between  what  was  called  the  new  side  and 
the  old  side,  which  resulted  in  the  first  great  division  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  1741,  numbers  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Congregational  churches  and  pastors  absented  them- 
selves, and  took  no  active  part.  The  immediate  cause  of  that 
division  was  the  great  revival  and  the  irregularities  that  grew 
out  of  it  in  1739  and  1740.  I  do  not  say  that  absorbed  Con- 
gregationalism caused  the  division  ;  but  the  revival  was  largely 
in  the  Congregational  churches,  and  their  sympathies  were 
with  the  new  side.  The  complete  division  of  the  church 
in  1 741,  and  the  subsequent  formation  of  the  New  York 
Synod  on  liberal  principles,  not  only  saved  the  Congregational 
churches  of  New  Jersey  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  it 
kept  some,  the  Tennants,  e,  g,,  father  and  sons,  who  pre- 
ferred a  mild  Presbyterian  system,  from  becoming  practically 
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Congr^^tionalists.  After  the  organization  of  the  New  York 
Synod  most  of  the  Congregationdists  of  East  Jersey  and  of 
Long  Island  joined  it..  But  when,  eighteen  years  later,  the  two 
bodies  were  reunited,  the  old  restiveness  revived.  Still  at  this 
time  and  later,  the  Congregational  churches  of  Connecticut* 
under  the  constitution  of  the  Saybrook  platform,  had  become  so 
nearly  Presbyterian,  that  their  influence  and  the  desire  for  har- 
mony prevailed  to  prevent  any  important  rupture  till  after  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

In  1779  K.ev.  Jacob  Green,  of  Hanover,  N.  J.,  and  three 
other  neighboring  ministers,  all  able  men,  withdrew  from  the 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  Synod  because,  as  they  said, 
•*  that  body  had  such  notions  of  Presbyterial  power  and  church 
government  as  are  not  agreeable  to  our  free  institutions." 
"  They  organized  an  ecclesiastical  body  on  the  principle  of  the 
independency  of  the  local  church,"  and  called  it  the  "  Associ- 
ated Presbytery."  But  it  was  simply  a  Congregational  associ- 
ation of  the  radical  sort.  Such  was  the  growth  of  this  body 
that  in  the  next  twenty-five  years  their  one  little  Associated 
Presbytery  had  not  only  greatly  increased  in  numbers  and 
influence,  but  four  or  five  others  like  it  had  been  organized, 
extending  from  New  Jersey  up  the  Hudson  River  into  North- 
em  New  York.  The  churches  and  ministers  belonging  to 
this  new  Congregational  development  were  more  numerous  at 
the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  than  was  the  whole 
Presbyterian  Church  of  America  at  its  first  division  sixty 
years  before. 

But  this  development  of  Congregationalism,  commencing 
in  New  Jersey,  has  also,  for  the  most  part,  passed  away.  It 
was  swallowed  up,  as  hundreds  of  other  churches  have 
been  throughout  the  land,  by  what  was  known  as  the  "  Plan 
of  Union,"  another  of  the  compacts  entered  into  by  the  so- 
called  Cong^egationalists  of  Connecticut  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  "  Plan  of  Union  "  was  formally  adopted  in  1801. 
It  was  this :  that  the  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians 
should  work  together  in  all  their  home-missionary  enterprises 
with  this  understanding,  —  that  Congregational  churches  might 
come  under  the  care  of  Presbytery  and  have  Presbyterian  min- 
isters, and  be  represented  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  yet. 
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in  their  local  church  capacity,  retain  their  Congregational  free- 
dom ;  and  that  Presbyterian  churches  having  Congregational 
pastors  should  yet  retain  the  eldership  and  other  Presbyterian 
usages.  This  seems  fair,  but  what  was  the  result  ?  Nearly 
every  Congregational  church  west  of  the  Hudson  River  had 
Presbyterian  ministers,  and  most  of  them  were  brought,  sooner 
or  later,  to  be  themselves  Presbyterian ;  while  there  has  not 
been  from  that  day  to  this,  and  from  the  rules  of  their  church 
never  can  be,  a  Presbyterian  church  with  a  Congregational 
pastor.  Under  this  singular  arrangement,  the  Congregation^ 
alists  furnished  half  the  men  and  at  least  half  the  money  for 
over  fifty  years  to  build  up  Presbyterian  churches.  They  did 
this  largely  through  the  American  Home  Missionary  and  the 
American  Education  Societies.  But  with  this  arrangement 
the  Southern  and  old-school  wings  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
were  not  satisfied.  They  insisted  upon  having  church  socie- 
ties under  church  control,  they  represented  portions  of  their 
own  church  as  being  Congregationalized  and  not  strict  in  their 
adherence  to  the  doctrinal  standards  and  Book  of  Discipline ; 
they  tried  their  own  members  for  heresy,  of  whom  Albert 
Barnes  and  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  were  conspicuous  examples ; 
and  finally,  without  formal  charge  or  citation  or  trial,  excom- 
municated four  synods  and  about  thirty  presbyteries,  compris- 
ing together  a  body  of  ministers  and  churches  four  times  as  large 
as  the  whole  Presbyterian  Church  at  the  time  when  the  Plan 
of  Union  was  established.  Nor  was  this  all.  Nearly  every 
synod  and  presbytery  in  the  Northern  and  Border  States  was 
immediately  divided,  those  who  sympathized  with  the  exscinded 
synod  withdrawing,  and  joining  themselves  to  what  was  after- 
wards known  as  the  New  School  Presbyterian  Church.  All 
this  was  the  fruit  of  bringing  Congregationalists  into  organic 
compact  with  Presbyterians.  The  two  elements,  as  stated  by 
Dr.  Fowler,  May  19,  1870,  just  after  the  late  Union  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  his  opening  sermon  before  the  reunited  General 
Assembly,  could  not  be  made  harmoniously  to  combine. 

He  thus  significantly  speaks  of  the  causes  of  the  division  in 

1837:  — 

"  The  division  was  an  eruption.    Every  country  of  Europe  and  every 
State  of  the  Union  were  represented  in  us,  but  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  New 
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England  contributed  most  largely  to  us.  The  Scotch  and  Irish  were  rigid 
in  adherence  to  doctrines  and  strict  in  the  observance  of  rules,  and  the 
New-£nglanders  claimed  and  allowed  latitude  and  independence.  Thus 
discordant,  they  could  hardly  shun  collision,  and  three  occasions  for  it 
were  presented. 

"  First.  New  England  activity  applied  itself  to  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  antipathy  to  New  England  quite  naturally  resisted  it. 

^^  Second.  New  England  activity  also  applied  itself  to  theological  in- 
quiries, and  just  at  the  time  when  the  principal  constituents  of  our  church 
were  most  sensitive,  new  views  of  truth  were  promulo^ted.  The  New 
England  element  assimilated  to  them  or  kept  quiet  with  them,  while  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  element  was  repellent  of  them. 

^  Third.  New  England  activity  is  individual.  Its  ecclesiastical  polity  is 
one  of  isolation  and  voluntary  co-operation.  Scotch  and  Irish  Presby- 
terians were  trained  under  ecclesiastical  organizations  for  the  promotion 
of  religion  and  benevolence.  With  them  it  was  the  work  of  the  church, 
and  hence  the  zeal  for  boards  of  the  church.  The  two  systems  could  not 
harmoniously  co-operate." 

It  would  seem  that  the  experiment  of  trying  to  harmonize 
the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  polities  had  been  suffi- 
ciently tried  and  would  now  be  abandoned.  The  division  did 
have  the  effect  to  bring  Connecticut,  that  had  always  been 
foremost  for  union,  back  to  her  old  Congregational  foundations  ; 
but  as  for  continued  co-operation  in  the  Plan  of  Union,  and  in 
the  union  societies,  it  was  argued  that  now,  as  the  new-school 
Presbyterian  Church  was  freed  from  the  restraints  of  the  old 
school,  all  would  move  on  smoothly.  The  experiment  was 
therefore  continued,  and  on  a  broader  scale  than  ever.  Large 
numbers  of  Congregational  churches  that  had  previously  refused 
to  come  into  Presbytery  under  the  Plan  of  Union  now  consented. 
The  union  societies  increased  their  efforts,  and  Congregation- 
alists  contributed  more  largely  than  ever  to  sustain  them.  For 
a  time  the  new  experiment  seemed  likely  to  succeed,  for  a  large 
part  of  the  new-school  Presbyterian  Church  was  of  New  England 
origin  and  training  ;  but  after  a  few  years  the  old  inherent  in- 
compatibility of  the  two  systems  reappeared.  Congregational 
churches  multiplied,  and  Congregationalists  became  more  and 
more  disposed  to  sustain  them  ;  the  new-school  Presbyterians 
became  more  and  more  conservative,  more  jealous  of  the  growth 
and  influence  of  the  Congregationalists,  and  revealed  a  strong 
desire  for  reunion  with  the  old  school.  Gradually  they  broke 
their  connection  with  the  union  societies  in  which  they  and 
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the  Congregationalists  had  ever  co-operated.  They  withdrew 
from  the  American  Evangelical  Society,  from  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  from  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  and  the  Tract  Society  was  resolved  back  to  its  original 
elements  ;  only  the  Plan  of  Union  and  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  remained  to  hold  the  two 
denominations  in  close  co-operative  effort ;  and  when,  six  or 
seven  years  ago,  the  new  school  was  received  back  into  the 
embrace  of  the  old,  these  last  ties  had  to  be  sundered. 

The  Congregationalists  were  left  to  retire  from  those  abnor- 
mal and  complex  relationships,  which  have  so  hindered  theur 
own  growth,  however  much  they  may  have  helped  that  of  others, 
and  to  fall  back  upon  their  simple  polity  of  self-government, 
recognizing  no  authority  as  above  that  of  the  local  churches, 
except  the  authority  of  Christ. 

It  was  perfectly  natural  and  fitting  that  the  Congregational 
and  Presbyterian  Churches  of  two  hundred  years  ago  should 
attempt  to  harmonize,  and  even  consolidate.  One,  substan- 
tially, in  their  doctrinal  beliefs,  drawn  together  by  persecutions 
in  which  they  mutually  suffered,  and  not  themselves  appre- 
hending the  exact  points  of  difference  in  their  own  systems  of 
polity,  and  anxious  alike  to  carry  the  gospel  to  all  regions 
of  this  vast  and  rapidly  settling  country,  it  was  natural  that 
two  such  denominations  should  strive  to  be  practically  one. 
The  effort  was  most  Christian  and  most  thorough  ;  but  for 
reasons  beyond  their  own  control,  for  reasons  inherent  in  the 
two  systems  of  polity,  after  an  experiment  of  two  hundred 
years,  made  in  every  possible  form  and  under  the  most  vary- 
ing circumstances,  we  find  the  Presbyterians  and  Congrega- 
tionalists of  America  distinct  and  separate  denominations  of 
Christians.  They  are  yet  one  in  spirit  and  purpose,  but  their 
two  polities  cannot  interblend  and  harmonize.  Our  system 
exalts  the  individual  and  the  local  church,  theirs  the  Presby- 
terian body  and  its  legislative  judicatures. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  briefly  to  outline  the  rise  and  history 
of  Congregationalism  in  the  middle  provinces  —  afterwards 
States  —  of  America.  We  have  seen  why  and  how  they  were 
planted,  why  and  how  they  were  afterwards,  like  steel  filings 
between  powerful  magnets,  drawn  from  their  original  principles 


I&. 
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and  purposes.  Enough  has  been  said  to  make  it  plain  that 
when  Congregationalists  come  back  to  this  territory,  as  some  of 
its  representatives  are  now  coming,  after  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  exile,  to  build  again  on  the  old  foundations  of  our  fathers, 
that  they  do  not  thrust  themselves  upon  a  region  where  they 
have  no  claims.  The  churches  now  built  are  monuments  to 
the  Congregational  fathers  who  lived  and  toiled  on  the  same 
ground  centuries  ago.  Those  churches  were  all  planted  in  the 
true  martyr  spirit,  and  cost  greater  hardship  and  sacrifice  than 
it  is  possible  for  us,  in  these  days  of  luxury,  to  realize.  They 
meant  to  make  their  institutions  permanent  What  they  failed 
to  do,  those  who  have  come  later  are  set  to  accomplish.  As 
new  temples  are  reared  in  place  of  the  old  ones,  may  the  build- 
ers have  wisdom  and  grace  to  lay  the  foundations  deep  and 
strong,  so  that  they  shall  not  slide  again  from  the  grand  and 
simple  polity  that  has  always  distinguished  the  brotherhood 

of  Congregational  churches ! 

William  B.  Brown. 

Newark^  N,  J. 
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RITSCHUS    CRITICAL    HISTORY  OF    THE    DOCTRINE 

OF  JUSTIFICATION.! 

[Continued  from  p,  392.] 

(31.)  The  Reformers  neglected  comparatively  the  question 
of  the  objective  reconciliation  of  sinners,  regarding  it  as  alto- 
gether subsidiary  to  justification.  Even  Calvin  did  not  treat 
the  two  subjects  separately.  The  question  whether  God, 
through  Christ,  is  reconciled  to  all  men,  or  to  believers  only, 
the  Reformers  never  faced  ;  but  their  measure  of  the  grounds 
of  reconciliation  was  higher  than  the  mediaeval  one  in  respect 
to  moral  earnestness  and  the  fixity  of  moral  order  in  the  uni- 
verse.* They  never  accepted  the  relation  between  God  and 
man  as  a  private  relation,  or  sin  as  a  personal  offence.  Sin  is  a 
crime  versus  public  law.  So  Christ's  satisfaction  was  with  them 
an  absolute  necessity  for  the  moral  order  of  the  universe, 
which  is  solidaire  with  the  will  of  God.  They  went  beyond 
Anselm  to  the  ideas  of  Augustine  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  No 
one  echoed  Anselm  versus  primitive  justice,  save  Peter  Martyr 
Vermilius,  and  even  he  accepted  the  reformed  doctrine  of  sat- 
isfaction. John  Gerson  declared  that  sin  amounts  to  the  crime  of 
Ixsa  majestaSy  and  that  God  could  not  let  it  pass  save  by  giving 
up  His  Son.  The  philosophy,  however,  of  the  relations  of  free- 
will and  law,  and  of  love  and  justice,  none  of  the  .Reformers 
explored.  Luther  is  sometimes  inconsistent  here,  but  he  held  to 
love  as  the  ultimate  motive  of  redemption,  and  penal  justice  or 
wrath  as  subordinate  in  effecting  it.  He  even  sometimes  de- 
scribes wrath  as  a  modification  of  love.^  Still,  the  endurance 
of  punishment  by  the  Mediator  is  regarded  as  necessary  to  per- 
fectly harmonize  them.     Melancthon  is  the  true  author  of  the 

^  **  A  Critical  History  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  Justification  and  Reconcili- 
ation." By  Albrecht  Ritschl,  Professor  Ordinarius  of  Theology  in  the  University 
of  Gottingen.  Translated  from  the  German  by  John  S.  Black,  M.  A.  Edinburgh. 
1872.    pp.  605. 

^  [A  terse  statement  of  the  soteriology  of  the  Reformation  as  disengaged  from 
earlier  foreign  elements  —  the  claims  of  Satan  on  the  one  hand  and  of  human  works 
on  the  other  —  is  given  in  Shedd*s  "  Hist.  Christian  Doctrine,"  II.  345,  346.] 

'  Luther's  notion  that  God  is  ex  Uxy  bound  by  no  law,  which  he  learned  from 
the  Nominalist  philosophy,  is  quite  aside  from  this  subject,  and  applied  by  him  to 
a  quite  different  one. 
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later  orthodox  view,  —  viz.,  that  justice  is  the  fundamental  con- 
ception,—  though  he  was  not  systematic  in  developing  it. 
Luther  insists  on  the  Scriptural  idea  that  God  pities  and  justifies 
as  The  Just.  Faustus  Socinus  tried  to  use  Luther's  interpre- 
tation to  destroy  his  doctrine  and  that  of  Melancthon  also. 

(32.)  Zwingli  sets  forth  God's  love  as  achieving  redemption, 
and  His  righteousness  as  accepting  it.  He  agrees  with  both 
Luther  and  Melancthon.  In  vain  Zeller  and  Sigwart  attempt 
to  show  disagreement.  Only  once  Zwingli  is  inconsistent  with 
himself  (as  Luther  sometimes  was  in  styling  God's  wrath  the 
reflex  of  the  sinner's  evil  conscience).  It  is  in  the  Commenta^ 
rius}  where,  also,  the  necessity  of  the  God-man's  death  to 
inviolable  justice  is  affirmed. 

(33.)  The  Reformers  treated  satisf actio  and  merit unt  in  re- 
spect to  Christ  as  synonymes,  which  shows  that  they  did  not 
borrow  the  meaning  of  the  one  from  Anselm,  or  that  of  the 
other  from  Duns  Scotus.  None  of  them,  however,  explained 
their  independent  view,  save  Calvin  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
IfistitutiOy  1 5,59.  Against  Camillus  Renatus  and  Laelius  Socinus 
he  maintained  that  the  merit  of  Christ  in  grace  is  subordinate 
to  the  will  of  God,  as  unconditioned.  "  Only  by  the  good  pleas- 
ure of  God  could  Christ  merit  anything."  But  he  diverges  a 
little  here  into  that  Scotism  which  is  diverse  from  the  Reformed 
view  and  his  own. 

(34.)  The  great  Reformed  conception  of  moral  order  and 
of  ends  and  public  law  in  the  universe  is  far  beyond  the  view 
taken  by  Thomas  and  Duns  of  God's  arbitrary  will.  It  shows 
a  moral  and  religious  elevation  above  the  Middle  Ages.  In  es- 
teeming Christ's  doing  (or  moral  life)  even  more  than  His  suf- 
fering, as  the  foundation  of  this  reconciling  work,  the  Reformers 
departed  entirely  from  Anselm,  who  regarded  the  former  as 
simply  His  duty,  and  the  latter  as  supererogatory.  Abelard 
had  taught  on  this  point  what  was  lacking  in  Anselm  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  Christ's  holiness.  Luther  makes  Christ's  obedience 
the  genus  and   His  suffering  the  species.      Later  Reformers 

^De  Vera  ac  Falsa  Religioner  III.  p.  i8o.  [In  his  views  of  justice  and  love,  re- 
ferred to  above,  Luther  anticipated  a  certain  peculiarity  of  New  England  theology, 
than  which  none  more  needs  a  thorough  and  philosophical  re-examination ;  but  few 
suspect  how  deep  down  in  this  peculiarity  are  the  roots  of  utilitarianism  in  American 
religion,  and  how  lacking  in  analytical  truth  some  current  assumptions  are.] 
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make  the  two  co-ordinate.  Christ  is,  in  Luther's  view,  above 
law,  considered  as  threatening  and  promise  and  looking  to 
obedience  from  motives  of  self-love.  As  Divine,  His  unselfish 
spirit  rises  above  this  altogether.  He  could  not  become  sub- 
ject thereto  and  fulfil  the  law  for  His  personal  advantage,  and 
really  fulfil  it  —  only  apparently.  We  sinners  are  in  will  and  in 
works  under  the  law,  being  constrained  in  will :  He  only  in 
works,  but  free  in  will.  Luther  did  not,  as  his  successors  did, 
make  Christ's  active  obedience  a  condition  of  our  justification, 
but  a  pattern  of  living.  Christ's  voluntary  submission  to  law 
sets  His  people  free.  Himself  superior  to  the  sphere  of 
life  to  which  the  law  refers,  His  obedience,  like  His  suffering, 
is  an  endurance  of  restraint.  Here  Luther  is  not  clear. 
Melancthon  in  his  works  regards  Christ's  penal  suffering  as 
the  only  part  of  His  obedience  which  relates  to  justification, 
and  slights  His  active  obedience.  Zwingli  only  once  distin- 
guishes the  two.  Calvin  agrees  with  Luther  i^Kirchen-postilli) 
in  making  the  one  species,  the  other  genus,  Christ  paid  our 
debt  all  His  life ;  death  closes  His  interposition.  So  the 
active  obedience  guarantees  the  worth  of  the  suffering.  Cal- 
vin differs  from  Luther  merely  in  referring  the  obedience,  not 
to  the  law,  but  to  a  less  definite  aspect  of  the  will  of  God. 

(35.)  Osiander  undertook  to  systematize  the  Reformed  view 
on  these  points,  but  departed  from  it.^     Although  outside  the 

^  ["  He  accurately  distinguished  justification  from  satisfaction  and  redemptiGiu 
By  justificatio  he  understood  the  impartation  of  an  internal  righteousness.  He 
spoke  against  those  who  talked  of  an  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ, 
and  not  of  a  real  communication  of  it.  By  faith  the  righteousness  of  Christ  really 
passes  into  the  inner  life." —  Neander,  Hist.  Chr.  Dogm,^  H.  664, 665.  "  To  guard 
against  the  dangerous  error  that  Christ's  merits  merely  cover  our  sinful  nature, 
and  are  imputed  to  the  believer  in  an  external  way,  AmL  Osiander,  the  reformer 
of  Nuremberg,  and  a  man  remarkable  for  his  Scriptural  knowledge,  maintained 
that  Christ  becomes  our  righteousness  in  His  Divine  nature,  and  by  dwelling 
essentially  in  the  believer ;  and  in  general,  that  if  man  had  never  fdlen,  the 
incarnation  would  still  have  taken  place  to  complete  the  divine  image  in  human 
nature."  Fourteen  years  after  Osiander^s  death,  in  1566,  his  doctrines  were  con- 
demned as  heretical     Hase,  Ch.  Hist.y  Am.  Trans.,  pp.  403,  404. 

When  Osiander  became  head  of  affairs  in  Prussia  (after  he  was  driven  from 
Nuremberg),  and  set  his  doctrine  versus  Luther's,  '*  nearly  every  Lutheran  divine 
denounced  his  position  as  a  relapse  to  the  Catholic  amalgamation  of  divine 
grace  with  human  merit."  —  Hase,  p.  403.  Osiander  "  represented  justification 
and  sanctification  as  forming  only  one  or/."  —  Hagenbach,  Uist,  Doc,,  Amer. 
Trans.,  IL  286.    "  Justification  is  the  mjrstical  union  of  man  with  Christ  as  the 
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genuine  Reformation,  Osiander  did  something  to  develop 
Lutheran  orthodoxy.  Coinciding  with  Luther  in  respect  to 
good  works  as  consequences,  not  grounds,  of  justification,  and 
in  respect  to  the  rule  of  faith,  he  regarded  himself  as  following 
Luther  in  respect  to  justification  as  an  operation  within  the 
believer.  This  was  not  Luther's  prevalent  view.  Redemp- 
tion and  justification  are  one  with  the  Reformers;  but 
with  Osiander,  starting  with  a  sharp  discrimination  between 
the  eflfects  of  Christ's  work  upon  God  and  upon  man  severally, 
the  redemption  had  been  made  1,500  years  before,  when  we 
could  not  exercise  faith,  for  we  did  not  exist.  But  faith  is 
essential  to  justification.  One  may  be  redeemed  and  freed 
previous  to  birth,  as  where  an  ancestor  frees  one  from  slavery. 
Osiander  abandons  the  Catholic  view  so  far  as  in  it  man's 
works  are  made  ground  of  justification.  He  admits  that  the 
forensic  sense  of  "justify"  is  in  the  Bible,  but  strives  to  avoid 
the  Lutheran  extreme  (viz ,  that  God  declares  us  righteous 
when  we  are  not),  by  insisting  that  Christ  —  the  inner  Word 
—  makes  the  believer  righteous  through  faith.  Even  Adam 
was  created  in  the  eternal  idea  of  the  God-man,  and  Christ's 
foreshadowing  theophanies  constituted  part  of  His  normal 
existence.  The  Trinity  dwelt  in  Adam  by  grace.  The  atone- 
ment restores  what  was  normal,  lost  by  sin. 

(36.)  Easily  enough,  Osiander's  critics  showed  how  redemp- 
tion and  justification  go  together,  and  that  this  last  and  regenera- 
tion are  not  one  and  the  same.  The  sinner  cannot  be  redeemed 
till  he  is  a  captive,  and  cannot  be  a  captive,  any  more  than  he 
can  be  justified,  before  he  is  bom.  Victorinus  StrigeM  sug- 
gested as  a  counter  theory  to  Osiander's  that  justification  and 
redemption  were  prepared  for  tfu  race  when  Christ  died  and 
rose,  but  only  applied  to  individuals  subsequently  as  they  come 
into  being,  believe,  and  are  baptized.  Matthias  Flacius  had 
showed  that  exemption  from  the  law's  curse  and  imputation  of 

absolute  principle  of  rigfateoosness.  .  .  .  The  Formula  Coocordix  U  tnc^iT' 
rect  in  representing  bi^  d'xrtrine  u  excloding  the  human  nature  of  Christ  (rom 
the  work  of  rccJcmptioi.'' — Baur,  Dopnens^etch  {fiufAcd  hj  Hzmttt\uch,  in  tiou)* 
Ritschl  does  not  hesitate  to  call  f^siander's  riew  **  crtuta  mtxtura  Cnriiti  cum 
JuUltbusr—  that  of  a  **  phj»kaJ  in-lnening,*') 

>  The  opponent  of  Maxth.  FUtias  on  ori>;inal  sin  (1560;,  Jostus  Mtnim  and 
Erhard  Schoepf  are  other  promtnent  critics  €4  iJ%\2ndci, 

SKOOND  SEftlUL  —  YOU  IX.     3K)U  4*  5 
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its  fulfilment  must  go  together.  Osiander  doubtless  misun- 
derstood the  Lutheran  view,  for  it  included  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  making  the  justified  sinner  righteous.  It  also 
recognized  the  craving  of  the  conscience  for  a  firmer  ground 
of  righteousness  than  the  subjective  life  affords.^  To  this, 
Osiander  can  offer  only  the  mystical  consciousness  of  Christ's 
righteousness  dwelling  in  us.  He  objects  to  the  Lutheran  view 
of  our  being  made  righteous  by  the  Spirit,  that  this  is  merely 
causal  and  mechanical,  and  does  not  recognize  an  essential 
Divine  indwelling,  a  union  of  substance  with  God  ;  yet  he 
shrinks  from  asserting  a  deification  of  the  believer,  and  from 
claiming  God's  righteousness  in  us  as  our  own,  and  leaves 
room  for  imputation  of  it  as  something,  after  all,  distinct  and 
foreign  to  our  nature.  And  here  his  claim  of  actual  righteous- 
ness, of  course,  breaks  down.  So  his  attempt  at  a  more  per- 
fectly systematized  view  than  that  of  the  Reformers  came  to 
wreck. 

(37.)  Osiander  gave  to  Luther's  original  distinction  between 
the  active  and  the  passive  obedience  of  Christ — "vicarious 
endurance  of  punishment  and  vicarious  fulfilling  of  the  law"  — 
appropriate  ends,  viz,  the  non-imputation  of  sins  and  the  posi- 
tive imputation  of  righteousness.  Flacius  and  Menius  use 
Osiander's  suggestion  to  fill  out  Luther's  doctrine.  A  double 
obligation  rested  on  man  and  his  Mediator.^  The  original 
legal  relation  of  man  is  abolished,  and  a  new  one  is  established 
by  Christ's  voluntary  obedience  both  in  doing  and  suflfering. 
The  new  obedience  of  the  believer  is  not  measured  by  the 
strict  rule  of  the  law.  Here  the  Lutheran  application  of  active 
and  passive  obedience  departs  from  that  of  Osiander  and  is 

^  Osiander  strove  to  unite  in  one  thought  forgiveness  through  grace  (which 
Luther's  critics  urged  that  he  so  presented  as  to  tempt  men  to  carnal  liberty, 
moral  indifference,  and  error)  with  a  clear  and  strong  impulse  to  holiness ;  but 
he  exposed  himseif  to  the  suspicion  expressed  by  the  followers  of  Luther,  of 
his  never  having  passed  through  those  vital  experiences  which  led  the  great 
reformer  to  justification  by  faith  alone.  Still,  the  Reformers*  doctrine  had  too 
strong  a  hold  on  him  to  allow  the  notion  of  imputation  to  drop  out ;  hence  he 
oscillated  between  two  views. 

^  [The  word  "obligation  "  is  here  evidently  used  in  two  senses,  one  of  moral 
duty,  the  other  of  inevitable  certainty.  So  Tollner  says  that  we  as  men  are 
bound  to  obey,  as  sinners  are  bound  to  suffer  ;  where  moral  obligation  is  meant, 
at  first  by  "  bound  "  and  certain  exposure,  at  least,  without  any  ethical  meaning 
whatever,  is  afterwards  signified] 
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the  clearer.  But  the  relation  of  the  whole  subject  to  the 
churches  was  not  wrought  out  by  the  Lutherans.  This  was  due 
to  Melancthon's  want  of  accuracy  and  method.  Even  Calvin 
did  not  see  the  importance  of  the  problem,  and  indeed  changed 
his  view  of  the  church,  as  the  last  edition  of  the  Institutio 
shows.  Neither  did  Calvin  investigate  the  bearing  of  justifi- 
cation upon  the  new  birth  as  an  end. 

(38.)  We  come  now  to  the  denial  of  the  orthodox  doctrines 
of  justification  and  reconciliation  —  as  held  both  by  Lu- 
therans and  Calvinists  —  on  the  part  of  the  Socinians^  and 
others.  The  controversy  between  the  parties  was  a  fruitless 
one,  for  on  neither  side  was  the  root  of  it  laid  bare.  The 
guiding  idea  of  the  Reformation  in  constructing  religious  com- 
munities was  the  unity  of  the  church  as  a  divine  institution. 
To  the  Socinians  the  church  was  merely  an  ethical  school  for 
self-culture.  Hence  their  toleration  for  errors.  But  the  ortho- 
dox Reformers,  on  their  side,  held  an  incomplete  idea  of  the 
church,  and  practically  identified  it  with  a  narrow  party. 
Melancthon's  influence  was  here  misleading  in  making  the 
chief  object  of  the  church,  not  active  power  for  holiness,  but 
the  maintenance  of  pure  doctrine.  Yet  all  the  Reformers  held 
to  the  oneness  of  the  communion  of  saints,  and  so  are  entitled 
to  a  true  church  character,  and  herein  the  difference  between 
Lutheran  theologians  and  "  Reformed,"  so  called,  may  be  disre- 
garded,2  as  both  stand  opposed  to  Socinianism. 

(39.)  The  confessions,  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  (or  Re- 
formed), coincide,  first,  on  the  idea  of  satisfaction  made  by 
Christ.  Both  make  the  work  of  Christ  the  historic  prerequisite 
of  justification.^      He  satisfied  justice  as  a  penal  substitute 

^This  occupies  Ritschl's  sixth  chapter,  the  longest  and  not  the  least  elab« 
orate  one  in  his   History. 

2  So  Hagenbach,  Hist,  Doc.y  Am.  Trans.,  on  the  unimportance  of  Protestant 
differences  in  respect  tu  Romanism  (Vol.  II.  pp.  141,  142,  160,  162,  164),  and 
especially  on  the  present  danger  of  heightening  differences  (page  160,  note  3). 

•  RitschI  here  controverts  Schneckenburger,  as  a  one-sided  Lutheran  critic 
of  the  Calvinists.  See  also  Hagenbach,  II.  356,  note  i.  Calvin  himself  is  clear 
on  the  necessity  of  satisfaction.  It  is  in  vain  that  Schneckenburger  attempts 
to  show  that  the  Calvinists  tended  to  the  rejection  of  the  idea  of  satisfaction 
and  to  give  prominence  instead  to  that  of  living  fellowship  between  men  and 
God  through  the  God-man  (which  has  since  been  formally  defined  by  Schlei- 
ennacher).  His  quotations  are  inaccurate,  taken  from  inferior  authors,  and 
incorrectly  interpreted. 
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for  sinners,  say  both.  The  Calvinistic  theologians  have  been 
represented,  without  good  grounds,  as  holding  this  with  diffi- 
culty, but  many  of  them  expressly  defend  it.  —  Bucanus,  Pisca- 
tor,  Amesius,  Maccovius,  Maresius,  Witsius,  F.  Turretine, —  and 
its  substance  is  taught  by  all.  The  doctrine  of  predestination 
did  not  stand  in  its  way  at  all,  and  had  nothing  to  do,  in  Cal- 
vin's view,  with  the  atonement  ;  nor  did  the  idea  of  the  Per- 
son of  Christ  as  historically  subordinate  to  the  bene  placitum 
of  God ;  nor  did  the  view  sometimes  taken  of  His  divine 
nature  aside  from  the  human. 

(40.)  The  two  theologies  coincide,  secondly,  on  the  relation 
of  both  the  passive  and  active  obedience  of  Christ  to  satisfac- 
tion. John  Piscator  s  divergence  here  on  the  Calvinistic  side  is 
a  mere  episode.  Only  Melancthonians  supported  him  in  re- 
garding Christ's  suffering  and  death  alone  as  making  satisfac- 
tion. He  represents  only  one  interest  of  the  Reformed  theol- 
ogy, which  was  disallowed  by  the  Lutheran,  and  which  does 
not  betray  any  generic  difference  between  them.  His  argu- 
ments (from  the  design  of  the  law,  of  satisfaction,  and  of  Christ's 
functions)  were  met  by  John  Gerhard  (i 582-1637,  Prof  Div., 
Jena),  and  the  strongest  are  taken  from  Ursinus  (1534-1583), 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  Heidelberg  or  Palatine  Catechism 
(1562).  Piscator  held  that  the  law  could  not  demand  both 
obedience  and  punishment  from  Christ  in  our  behalf,  and  that 
Christ  owed  the  former  Himself  as  man.  Gerhard  employed, 
in  his  answer,  the  distinction  (common  to  Lutherans  and  Re- 
formed) between  forgiveness  of  sins  and  imputation  of  right- 
eousness, ascribing  the  former  to  Christ's  suffering,  the  latter 
to  his  obedience.  This,  however,  is  a  distinction,  Gerhard 
confesses,  only  in  thought,  not  recognized  in  fact  by  religious 
experience,  and  not  pressed  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
Reformed  theologians  go  with  the  Lutherans  in  recognizing  a 
vicarious  quality  in  Christ's  active  obedience,  while  th^  Luther- 
ans maintain  that  this  was  beyond  Christ's  personal  obligation. 
For  the  former  Calvin  prepared  the  way  in  regarding  Christ's 
priestly  office  as  subordinate  and  auxiliary  to  the  kingly. 
Thus,  as  Head  of  the  church,  He  was  able,  in  the  view  of 
Reformed  theologians,  to  give  vicarious  value  to  His  fulfilment 
of  the  law,  irrespective  of  its  obligation  upon  Himself.     The 
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Lutherans  missed  this  line  of  thought  simply  from  want  of 
system,  not  because  they  were  logically  excluded  from  it. 
Their  idea  of  the  exclusively  vicarious  character  of  one  part 
of  Christ's  work  is  little  in  harmony  with  other  principles  of 
theirs.^  But  neither  did  the  Reformed  take  full  advantage  of 
Calvin's  placing  the  kingly  office  above  the  priestly.  They 
held,  however,  together  and  consistently,  the  abrogation  of  the 
law,  as  ground  of  salvation  for  the  elect,  by  Christ's  vica- 
rious fulfilment  of  it  as  the  Head  and  Sponsor  of  the  elect, 
and  their  obligation  to  fulfil  it  to  eternal  life. 

(41.)  In  both  schools  of  theology  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ 
comes  into  play  in  His  passion  only  as  a  feature  that  gives  it 
its  value,  and  in  His  active  obedience  only  as  a  condition  of 
its  perfection  ;  but  in  neither  as  the  acting  subject.  Here  they 
did  not  go  beyond  the  schoolmen, —  ascribing  all  to  the  human 
nature.  They  did  not  distinguish  between  the  negative  con- 
dition of  justification  and  the  positive,  as  the  evangelical 
divines  before  them  did  not.  Amesius  (^Medulla  Theologici) 
was  the  first  to  clearly  recognize  (and  deny)  the  distinction. 
Quenstedt  carries  the  point  further.^  The  Lutherans  recog- 
nized some  advantage  accruing  to  Christ  for  His  active  obedi- 
ence ;  the  Reformed  did  not. 

(42.)  The  exaltation  of  Christ  as  related  to  justification 
involves  His  intercession  as  priest,  securing  a  continuation  of 
the  merit  earned  in  His  earthly  life,  and  also  the  efficient  grace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  administered  by  Him  as  king.     Here  His 

'The  notion  of  Christ^s  foregoing  some  Divine  attributes  in  the  incarnation 
itself  was  held  by  the  Reformed  ;  that  of  His  fulfilling  the  law  as  an  act  of 
ixinanition  (since  His  humanity  acquired  Divine  attributes),  was  received  by 
the  Lutherans.  Neither  view  interferes  with  the  churchly  idea  of  His  justifying  as 
Head  of  the  church.  [The  latter  notion,  under  the  name  of  "  Kenosis  ;  or,  Self- 
Limitation  of  the  Son  in  the  Incarnation,"  is  not  treated  by  Prof.  H.  M.  Goodwin, 
Christ  and  Humanity^  with  reference  to  Christ's  relation  to  the  moral  law,  but  to 
God*s  plan  for  the  world's  perfection  aside  from  atonement  and  sin,  —  a  view  held 
by  Osiander  (see  note  4)  and  Duns  Scotus,  yet  without  the  speculative  fancy 
of  the  identity  of  finite  and  infinite,  Divine  and  human,  on  which  Prof.  Goodwin 
bases  it.] 

^  Distinguishing  in  His  active  obedience  or  meritum^  between  mere  fulfilling 
the  moral  law  and  total  fulfilment  of  the  will  of  God.  But  the  idea  of  merit 
itself  or  the  attitude  of  God  to  which  it  corresponds,  Quenstedt  (161 7-1688, 
Prof.  Theol.  Wittenberg)  does  not  explain.  Here  the  schoolmen  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  were  inferior  to  those  of  the  Middle  Ages  scientifically.  They 
do  not  even  suspect  how  important  was  the  work  of  Thomas  and  Duns. 
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mediatorial  offices  towards  God  and  man,  which  Osiander  first 
formulated  as  distinct,  are  treated  as  one.  But  the  Reformed 
divines  effect  a  closer  connection  in  thought  between  the 
Mediator's  merit  and  justification  than  the  Lutherans  could. 
Compare  here  the  order  of  thought  in  Baler's  Compendium 
Iheol.  Posit,  (1686),  with  that  of  Amesius'  Medulla  Theol) 
[Ritschl  here  discusses  in  detail  the  views  of  W.  Bucanus, 
Prof.  Theol.,  Lausanne ;  Hermann  Witsius,  Prof.  TheoL, 
Franecker,  Utrecht,  and  Leyden  ;  Sol.  van  Til,  Prof.  Dort  and 
Leyden,  161 3,  and  others.]  The  Reformed  doctrine  of  Christ's 
satisfaction  as  Head  of  the  church  led  to  contemplating  justi- 
fication, not  merely  as  an  act  of  God's  grace  (its  only  value  to 
the  Lutherans),  but  also  as  one  of  His  justice,  by  virtue  of  the 
union  of  the  believer  with  Christ.  But  this  last  was  regarded 
by  both  schools  as  a  condition  of  justification,  not  as  its  object 
(43.)  In  respect  to  the  extent  of  Christ's  saving  work  the 
schools  divided.  Its  merit  and  efficacy,  the  Calvinists  held, 
extend  only  to  the  elect  Its  purpose  to  all,  said  the  Lutherans, 
but  its  efficacy  to  the  elect  alone.  The  controversy  was  not 
only  theological  but  popular  and  persistent  It  had  been  opened, 
indeed,  by  Aquinas  and  Scotus  two  centuries  before.  "  The 
sufficientia  of  Christ's  work,"  said  Thomas,  "  exceeds  the 
efficacia,  its  intrinsic  value  counterbalancing  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  while  yet  its  operation  is  restricted  to  believers." 
**  Nay,"  said  Duns,  "  Christ  earned  initial  grace  only  for  those 
who  are  predestinated  to  eternal  blessedness."  Both  parties  of 
the  Reformers  agreed  that  the  limited  result  in  human  experi- 
ence was  from  all  eternity  contemplated  by  God,  but  the  Re- 
formed made  God's  will  independent,  the  Lutherans  dependent 
upon  foresight  of  men's  faith.  In  this  the  latter  were  less 
systematic  and  their  theological  ideas  remained  local.  The 
Reformed  conception  here  took  the  establishment  of  the  church 
into  the  Divine  decree,  and  connected  Christ's  satisfaction  and 
the  justification  of  men  with  it  as  a  consequence.  It  gave 
strong  emphasis  to  the  idea  of  the  church  ;  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine did  not     So   evangelical   church   life   is    hampered   in 

1  John  Wm.  Baier,  1647-1695,  Supt.  at  Weimar.  William  Ames,  1576-1633 
(stud,  at  Cambridge),  Prof,  at  Franecker,  1622,  "strictly  Puritanic."  "In  genius 
excels  Baier  and  the  greater  number  of  his  party." 
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Lutheranisra  with  aberrations  toward  Romish  exaggeration  of 
ecclesiastical  offices  on  the  one  hand,  and  toward  pietistic 
isolation  on  the  other. 

(44.)  The  doctrine  of  each  school  of  the  Reformation  is 
thus  one  with  that  of  the  other  in  assuring  the  believer,  under 
the  means  of  grace  in  the  church,  of  religious  intercourse  with 
God,  notwithstanding  actual  sin.  The  leading  thoughts  are 
identical,  and  any  minor  divergences  are  due  to  the  lack  of 
the  scientific  spirit,  of  exegetical  knowledge,  and  of  dialectical 
culture.  Set  in  contrast  with  the  ideas  of  the  Socinians,  Ana- 
baptists, and  Arminians,  their  identity  more  clearly  appears. 

The  other  unchurchly  parties  just  named  were  led  by  the  Ana- 
baptists. These  were  revolutionary  and  quite  guiltless  of  the- 
ology. Their  disorganizing  movement  had  three  principles  : 
(i.)  Christian  fellowship  is  founded  on  the  utmost  possible  free- 
dom from  sin,  or  inability  to  sin.  (2.)  The  church  is  not  the 
mother  of  Christian  character,  but  the  child.  Infant  baptism 
is  therefore  to  be  rejected,  and  adults  re-baptized.  (3.)  All  pre- 
vious Christianity  is  to  be  held  worthless,  having  been  a  mixture 
of  the  world  with  God's  kingdom.  Society  is  to  be  recon- 
structed, the  Bible  to  become  a  law  book,  public  offices,  oaths, 
military  service,  to  be  renounced.  All  this  grew  out  of  elements 
antedating  the  Reformation,  and  visionary  ideals  of  primitive 
Christianity.^  It  took  low  views  of  sin  and  moral  law.  It 
exalted  the  example  of  Christ  at  the  expense  of  His  atonement, 
and  rejected  His  divinity.  Examples  are,  Thomas  Miinzer, 
John  Denk,  Jacob  Kautz,  Balthaser  Hubmaier,  Ludwig  Het- 
zer,  David  Joris,  the  Mennonites,  the  Quakers.  In  Robert 
Barclay's  Apologia  man's  reconciliation  becomes  merely  moral 
and  inward,  and  a  quasi  atonement,  which  amounts  to  a  mere 
offer  of  reconciliation,  is  all  that  is  found  in  Christ's  work.  The 
theosophers  in  the  Lutheran  church  and  the  mystics  without 
had  talked  in  this  strain, —  Caspar  Schwenkfeld,  for  instance, 
who  ignored  the  historical  element  in  Christianity.  The 
exalted  Christ,  directly  known,  took  the  place  of  the  Christ 
who  lived,  suffered,   and   died.      Imputed   righteousness  was 

^  The  first  symptons  of  it  were  among  the  Zwickau  prophets,  while  Luther 
was  at  the  VVartburg,  1520.  Cf.  the  Aug-bmg  Conf.  on  Anabap.  At  Witten- 
berg, 1525,  Luther  met  some  who  held  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  natural  reason. 
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rejected,  and  justification  became  the  mere  impulse  of  God 
to  bestow  blessedness  on  man.  So  Scriptural  reconciliation 
became  superfluous  or  lost  all  meaning. 

But  Socinianism  opposed  the  orthodox  doctrine  on  theory. 
The  idea  of  unlimited  arbitrary  will  in  God,  as  opposed 
to  a  system  of  law,  had  come  down  to  Faustus  Socinus 
through  his  uncle,  Lselius  Socinus,  and  Bernardino  Orchino 
from  Duns  Scotus.*  The  latter  held  it  possible  for  a  mere 
man  to  make  atonement,  one  for  all  or  each  for  himself.  Faus- 
tus Socinus  broke  with  the  universal  church  faith  in  asserting 
this  to  be  actual  and  necessary  fact  In  the  condition  of  the 
Romish  Church  the  attempt  at  a  Socinian  society,  based  on  a 
peculiar  doctrinal  statement,  resulted  only  in  a  schooL  The 
idea  of  its  being  a  development  of  Luther  and  Zwingli's  move- 
ment is  a  delusion.  It  has  relationship  only  to  the  sectarian 
manifestation  of  Anabaptism,  notwithstanding  Faustus  drove 
Anabaptism  out  of  the  Unitarian  congregations,  1603  (Synod 
at  Rakow). 

(45.)  Socinianism  carried  out  in  its  own  fashion  the  Thomist 
theory  that  sin  is  a  mere  personal  injury  under  private  law, 
and  that  God,  like  a  private  individual,  can  forgive  without 
anything  further.  God's  freedom  is  without  moral  restrictions 
from  public  law ;  so  is  man's.  The  man  Christ  Jesus,  as 
prophet  and  perfect  example,  ratifying  his  perfect  life  by  his 
death,  leads  men,  according  to  a  free  determination  of  God,  out 
of  their  natural  condition  to  eternal  life.  No  man,  indeed,  can 
perfectly  obey  God,  and  so  justification  is  by  faith  ;  but  faith 
is  trust  in  God,  including  practicable  obedience.  Christ  frees 
from  sin  as  men  follow  him,  and  forgiveness  is  the  result  of 
Christian  living,  not  its  beginning,  as  in  all  orthodox  Protes- 
tantism.    So  Christ  founded  merely  a  moral  schooL 

Here  we  see  why  Socinus  opposed  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
satisfaction.  Sin  he  made  analogous  to  an  insult  to  honor,  or 
a  pecuniary  debt,  instead  of  a  crime  against  public  law  ;  and 

*  Weigel  and  Bohme  need  not  be  noticed  :  they  worked  for  mere  theory,  not 
for  religious  fellowship.  "  The  one-sided  subjective  tendency,  when  it  took  the 
path  of  the  understanding  (in  Socinianism),  led  to  Rationalism  ;  when  it  took  that 
of  the  feelings,  to  Mysticism."  —  Neand.,  hist.  Chr.  Dogm.,  II.  630.  "  The  (Ref- 
ormation) doctrine  was  now  that  of  pure  and  complete  satisfaction  of  law."  — 
Shedd,  //ist.  Chr.  Doctr,^  II.  345. 
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God  he  regarded  as  under  no  necessity  of  punishing,  but  at 
liberty  to  forgive  instead,  if  He  chose.  Justice  and  pity  are 
not  to  be  attributed  to  Him  as  habitual  or  permanent,  but  as 
only  momentary  alternating  acts.  Matt,  xviii,  21,  scq,  was 
interpreted  to  ascribe  absolute  unconditioned  mercy  to  God  as 
a  fundamental  principle  of  action.  Thus  denying  (I.)  the  neccs- 
sity  of  satisfaction,  he  went  on  (H.)  to  deny  hs possibility,  (i.) 
There  is  a  contradiction  between  remission  and  satisfaction,  as 
related  to  the  same  thing.  In  remission,  all  claim  to  satisfaction 
is  renounced  ;  in  satisfaction,  nothing  is  left  to  remit.  (2.) 
Satisfaction,  though  conceivable  in  a  pecuniary  transaction,  is 
unthinj^able  in  a  moral  one.  {a.)  Punishment  cannot  be  borne 
for  another,  as  a  debt  can  be.  When  in  history  men  have  suf- 
fered for  another's  guilt,  they  have  been  implicated  in  it.  An 
innocent  person  cannot  bear  that  which  has  the  character  of 
punishment,  {b.)  Christ  being  bound  to  fulfil  the  law  for  Him- 
self, His  doing  so  cannot  have  substitutionary  value  for  others 
or  be  transferred  to  others,  {c)  If  he  has  both  fulfilled  it  and 
borne  its  punishment,  the  law  has  unrighteously  more  than  its 
due.  It  could  demand  one  or  the  other,  but  not  both.  (3.) 
Christ's  suffering  and  death  do  not  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  {a.)  Each  one  exposed  to  eternal  death  needed  a  special 
substitute,  {b)  Christ  did  not  suffer  eternal  death,  as  His 
resurrection  shows,  {c)  His  person  did  not  give  infinite  value 
to  His  limited  suffering,  for  His  godhead  could  not  suffer.  And 
the  infinity  of  each  sinner's  punishment  would  demand  a  num- 
ber of  satisfactions  of  infinite  value  equal  to  the  number  of 
sinners.  (4.)  Imputation  is  superfluous.  If  satisfaction  is 
made,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  In  legal  transactions 
accepti  latio  precedes  any  prestation  ;  afterwards  it  could  have 
no  meaning.  Also,  it  is  absurd  to  say  our  faith  makes  Christ's 
satisfaction  valid,  for  this  implies  that  it  is  in  itself  incomplete. 
(5.)  The  doctrine  of  satisfaction  produces  carelessness  in  respect 
to  sin.i 

(46.)  In  all  this  it  was  erroneously  assumed  that  justification 
and  reconciliation  were  rested  by  the  Reformers  upon  a  purely 
forensic  relation  between  God  and  man.  There  was  an  appear- 
ance of  this  only.     By  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 

1  Cf.  Shedd,  II.  379-385. 
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conceived  that  the  unrighteous  is  pronounced  righteous,  the 
juridical  standard  of  judgment  was  excluded.  The  juridical 
construction  of  the  idea  of  Christ's  satisfaction  was  originally 
only  preparatory  and  conceived  only  as  ?i\ondition  for  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  certainty  of  justification  in  Christ,  though  in 
the  theology  of  the  subsequent  period  it  was  changed  into  the 
dominant  principle  of  the  doctrine.  The  Reformers,  it  should 
still  be  remembered,  made  the  providence  or  grace  or  love  of 
God  first,  his  justice  second.  Their  idea  of  God  and  that  enter- 
tained by  Socinus  were  different.  But  when  he  maintains  that 
an  altogether  innocent  person  cannot  suffer  punishment  for 
another,  he  takes  a  position  his  orthodox  opponents  never  con- 
futed, and  merely  attempted  to  evade.^  Here  lies  his  strength. 
So  the  half-orthodox  Cartesian  Velthuysen  confesses  that  only 
positive  revelation  in  Scripture  could  establish  the  doctrine  of 
penal  satisfaction  ;  and  Hollatz,  with  the  courage  of  theological 
despair,  declares  that  though  it  would  be  unjust  in  men  to  pun- 
ish the  innocent,  in  God  it  is  exactly  the  reverse,  —  a  proof  of 
His  justice!  But  the  further  objection  of  Socinus  that  the 
objective  equivalent  of  the  eternal  death  of  sinners  was  not 
furnished  by  Christ's  suffering  and  death,  after  all,  was  not  met 
in  any  of  these  ways.  The  negative  word  "  infinite  "  prevented 
the  making  of  an  equation  between  them.  Thomas  Aquinas 
had  affirmed  that  sin,  though  finite  as  a  turning  towards  change- 
able good,  has  a  sort  of  infinitude  as  a  turning  away  from  the 
unchanging  good,  and  as  injury  to  God.  Duns  Scotus  had 
replied  that  though  sin  is  a  graver  offence  as  committed  against 
God  than  as  against  any  other  being,  it  cannot  be  of  the  same 
magnitude  with  the  being  against  whom  it  is  committed.  If 
it  is  intrinsically  infinite,  we  must  assume  a  supreme  evil  and 
a  Manichean  God.^  So  a  satisfaction  of  infinite  value  on 
account  of  sin,  as  maintained  by  Anselm  and  Aquinas,  had 

1  A.  Calovius,  for  example,  who  tries  to  make  an  analogy  from  the  dis- 
charge of  a  debtor  by  another's  payment,  and  J.  H.  Heidegger  and  others,  who 
attempted  the  same  with  the  idea  of  suretyship  in  civil  law.  "  Bold  also,  but 
not  convincing,  is  the  assertion  of  Reformed  theologians  that  the  vicarious  fulfil- 
ment of  the  law  in  suffering  and  in  action  is  not  in  contradiction  with  the  law 
itself,  for  this  way  of  fulfilling  the  law  is  not  forbidden  by  the  law." 

2  "  The  controversy  between  the  Thomists  and  Scotists,  upon  this  and  kindred 
points,  was  continued  down  to  the  Reformation,  and  has  never  been  settled  to 
this  day  within  the  Romish  Church."  —  Shedd,  II.  349. 
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long  before  been  set  aside.  Christ's  divinity  and  the  punish- 
ment of  sin  are  not  comparable  quantities,  much  less  equiva- 
lent. So  Amesius  and  Maresius  use  the  word  acceptatio  to 
indicate  on  God's  part,  in  estimating  Christ's  satisfaction,  an 
act  of  equity  in  place  of  one  of  strict  justice.^ 

1  [In  the  theory  of  Scotus  the  acceptance  of  an  insufficient  satisfaction  is 
justified  upon  the  principle  he  laid  down  that  "  every  created  oblation  or  offer- 
ing is  worth  what  God  is  pleased  to  accept  it  for,  and  no  more."  "  The  term 
accepttlaiio  or  accepti  latio  is  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law.  In  the  Pandects 
of  Justinian  it  is  defined  to  be  "an  acquittance  from  obligation,  byword  of  mouthy 
of  a  debtor  by  a  creditor,"  and  in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  it  is  called  "an 
imaginary  payment."  Primarily,  the  term  does  not  belong  to  the  province  of 
criminal,  but  of  commercial  law.  When  transferred  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
satisfaction  (it)  signifies  that  God  accepts  this  satisfaction,  not  because  a  strictly 
infinite  value  belongs  to  the  sufferings  of  the  God-man  (for  Scotus  denied  this), 
but  because  in  His  infinite  benevolence  He  is  willing  to  content  Himself  with  a 
satisfaction  that  is  not  strictly  infinite." —  Shedd,  II.  347, 348.  Shedd  quotes  Ban- 
dars'Justinian  (Eng.  Ed.),  p.  493.  "This  form  of  discharge  was  strictly  appli- 
cable only  to  those  obligations  which  were  constituted  by  stipulation.  But  an 
ingenious  device  was  resorted  to,  called  the  Aquiiiana  stipulatio  (invented  by 
Aquilius  Callus,  co-pretor  with  Cicero),  whereby  any  obligation  otherwise  con- 
tracted could  be  easily  converted  by  novation  into  aif  one  ex-stipulatione,  so  as  to 
admit  of  its  extinction  by  acceptilation  "  —  Lord  Mackenzie,  Studies  in  Koman 
LaWf  p.  252.  See,  also,  Phillemore,  Private  Law  among  the  Romans^  244-249, 
325  ;  Gains,  El,  Koman  Law^  by  Poste,  359-364  (for  method,  363,  364) ;  L.  S. 
Gushing,  Introd.  Study  Kom.  LaWy  92,  93.  The  subject  furnishes  an  illustration 
of  what  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine  says  [Ancient  LaWy  Chap.  IX)  of  the  debt  of 
theology  to  Roman  Law.  Cf.  Zell's  and  McClintock  and  Strong's  Cyclopaedias, 
title,  Acceptilation^  and  Bouvier's  I^w  Diet.,  ibid,  "An  imaginary  payment  "  is 
the  explanatory  phrase  of  law  writers.  Ortolan  says,  "  Roman  law  is  logical. 
A  personal  right  could  not  be  transferred  from  one  person  to  another.  It  is 
a  bond  between  the  active  subject  and  the  passive  subject ;  and  if  you  change 
one  of  these  elements  you  have  no  longer  the  same  right.  There  is  not,  there- 
fore, strictly  speaking,  a  transfer  of  the  credit  from  one  to  the  other,  but  an 
analogous  result  is  produced  by  means  of  procuration."  —  Ortolan,  Hist,  Kom» 
LaWy  Transl.  by  Prichard  and  Nasmith,  Lond.  187 1,  p.  660.  "  It  must  be  accom- 
plished either  by  the  contract  verbis  or  by  the  contract  Uteris,  Of  these  two 
the  more  convenient,  the  one  more  commonly  used,  was  the  contract  verbis^  or 
the  stipulation.  ...  By  the  use  only  of  the  symbolic  words,  by  the  help 
of  which  the  creditor,  on  the  interrogation  of  the  debtor,  might  declare  the 
payment  accomplished,  *  Quod  ego  tibi  promisi^  Habes-ne  acceptum  ?  Habeo? 
This  is  called  the  acceptilatio^  or  solutio  verbis  (declaration  that  the  thing  is  held  as 
having  been  received)."  —  Ortolan,  661.  "  The  method  of  annulling  obligations 
by  means  of  a  surrender  by  the  creditor  went  through  the  same  gradations  as  the 
mode  of  creating  them.  As  they  were  contracted,  so  they  were  dissolved,  per 
aes  et  librumy  verbis^  Uteris^  consensu.  .  .  .  The  liberation  per  aes^  etc ,  an- 
swered to  the  obligations  created  per  aes,  etc  ;  the  acceptilatio  or  liberation  ver- 
bisy  to  obligations  contracted  verbis,  .  .  .  But  jurisprudence  found  the  means 
of  generalizing  the  use  of  the  cuceptilation  or  solutio  verbis^  and  made  it  a  method 
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(47.)  An  intermediate  theory,  coming  between  Socinianisra 
and  Protestant  orthodoxy,  was  offered  by  Hugo  Grotius  {Defen- 
sic  fid.  Cath),  though  with  no  intention  of  mediating.  He 
really  was  searching  for  a  better  logical  defence  of  church 
doctrine  against  Socinus.  He  strove  to  remove  the  alleged 
contradiction  between  remission  and  satisfaction  ;  ^  but  he 
actually  substituted  in  place  of  satisfaction  for  sins  past  a 
penal  example  for  the  prevention  of  sins  future.*  Rejecting 
the  Scotist  and  Socinian  notion  of  arbitrary  will  in  God,  and 
also  rejecting  that  of  private  law,  he  assigns  to  God  the  head- 
ship of  a  moral  fellowship  analogous  to  the  family  or  the  state. 
God  is  like  a  judge,  restrained  by  law  from  arbitrarily  remitting 
punishment ;  yet  not  like  a  judge,  subject  to  the  law.  For  the 
common  weal  He  may  remit  punishment  in  whole  or  in  part 
These  distinctions  between  dominus  absolutus  and  rector  are 
made  more  sharply  by  Grotius  than  by  the  orthodox  Protes- 
tants. Law,  then,  is  not  grounded  by  him  in  the  nature  of 
God,  but  is  only  a  manifestation  of  His  will^     If  remitted  for 

of  surrender  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  obligations  by  the  aid  of  a  preliminary 
novation,  by  which  all  obligations  could  be  transformed  into  a  verbal  obligadon.** 
—  Ortolan,  p.  662.     Cf.  Parsons,  Ess.  on  Legal  Topics^  Phil.,  1876,  Essay  6.] 

^  Socinus,  II  (i),  above. 

•  "  Vicarious  satisfaction  is  not  a  quid  pro  quo^  which  in  and  of  itself  extin- 
guishes legal  claims  (according  to  Grotius),  but  an  alind pro  quo^  which  prevents  the 
evil  consequences  of  a  relaxation  of  legal  claims." — Shedd.  Here  he  departs  from 
Anselm.  "Grotius  entitles  his  work  a  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction,  but 
it  is  rather  a  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  relaxation.  He  combats  the  theory 
that  the  claims  of  justice  are  *  satisfied  *  to  their  full  extent,  and  upholds  the 
theory  that  they  are  *  waived  to  a  certain  extent.'  "  He  disclaims  acceptilatiom 
which  is  "  the  opposite  of  every  sort  and  kind  of  satisfaction.  But  Christ  hsis 
offered  a  satisfaction  of  some  sort,  consequently  the  idea  of  acceptilation  has  no 
place  in  a  theory  of  the  atonement." — Grotius,  Def.  VII.  Shedd  thinks  that  Gro- 
tius involves  the  principle,  however,  while  rejecting  the  term.  "  The  notion  of 
relaxation,  and  not  satisfaction,  of  law  shapes  the  whole  scheme  of  Grotius." — 
Shedd,  II.  356-369. 

*  "  All  positive  laws  are  relaxable.  It  does  not  always  follow  that  injustice 
is  done  when  justice  is  not  done.  As  in  physics,  so  in  morals,  a  thing  may 
be  called  '  natural  and  necessary'  in  a  strict  sense  {proprie)^  and  in  a  less  strict 
sense  [minus  proprie).  That  he  who  sins  is  punishable  is  strictly  natural 
and  necessary.  But  that  every  sinner  be  punished  with  such  a  punishment  as 
corresponds  to  his  guilt  is  not  absolutely  {simpliciter)  and  universally  necessary; 
neither  is  it  strictly  natural,  but  only  fitted  and  accommodated  to  nature  [sed 
natura  satis  convenens).  Furthermore,  a  threat  to  punish  is  not  like  a  promise 
to  reward.  For  there  accrues  a  certain  rii;ht  or  claim  on  the  part  of  him  to 
whom  the  promise    is   made,    but  the  threat   of  punishment    only  declares  the 
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believers,  it  is  still  in  force  for  unbelievers.  But  all  laws  are 
capable  of  relaxation  in  so  far  as  the  opposite  of  what  they 
require  is  not  in  itself  unbecoming  or  unjust.  But  this  is  not 
the  case,  says  Grotius,  when  the  guilty  are  not  punished.  It 
follows  from  the  nature  of  sin  that  one  deserves  punishment, 
but  not  that  it  should  be  visited  upon  him.  If  God  maintains 
religion  and  shows  His  goodness  by  remission,  —  visiting  upon 
another  for  some  other  reason, — .there  is  no  unrighteousness  in 
doing  away  with  eternal  death  in  all  cases.  Here  Grotius  falls 
over  into  the  Socinian  view,  which  holds  the  vicarious  ground 
of  forgiveness  superfluous.  Abandoning  the  idea  of  entire  sat- 
isfaction, and  substituting  the  Reformed  conception  of  a  moral 
fellowship,  —  within  the  realm  of  which  Christ  voluntarily 
endured  sojne  expression  of  God's  hatred  of  sin,  —  he  really 
brings  the  whole  subject  under  that  scheme  of  private  law  which 
he  rejects. 

John  Crell  ^Resp.  H.  Grot,  {in)  Bibl  Frat.  Pol.)  defended 
Socinus  easily  on  the  ground  that  an  iiyiocent  person  cannot 
regard  evil  inflicted  upon  him  as  punishment.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment cases  are  those  of  some  men  implicated  in  the  sins  of 
others,  and  so  suffering  therefor.  Other  cases  are  those  of 
ajfflictio,  not  o{  poena}  just  as  a  reward  accruing  to  one  who 
has  not  deserved  it  is  not  proemiuniy  but  only  simplex  emolument 
turn.  But  Grotius  was  weak  against  any  opponent,  in  that, 
though  he  assumed  the  consent  of  God,  as  public  head  of  the 
moral  commonwealth,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  (person  and 
suffering)  for  the  sinner  and  his  obligation,  all  this  is  brought 
unwarrantably  under  a  rule  of  Roman  private  law.*      It  is  a 

transgressor's  desert  of  penalty  and  the  right  to  punish  on  the  part  of  him  who 
threatens.*'  —  Grotius,  Def,  Fid,  Shedd  characterizes  the  Grotian  scheme  as  that 
of  relative  necessity  for  the  atonement,  derived  from  Duns  Scotus,  and  as  a 
middle  theory  between  the  Anselmic  and  the  Socinian. 

*  Cf.  the  late  use  of  the  term  "  chastisement,"  by  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  {Bost.  Mori' 
day  Lec^  in  defending  the  atonement  against  Unitarians  and  Theodore  Parker. 

*  ["  Novation  operates  (2)  when  a  new  debtor  i»  substituted  for  an  old  one 
who  is  discharged  by  the  creditor.  This  last  method  of  extinction  (of  private 
debts)  is  called  delegation,  and  the  new  debtor  thus  substituted  was  in  the 
Roman  law  styled  expromissor,^^  —  Lord  Mackenzie,  p.  251.  Cf.  Phillemore,  p. 
324,  and  Poste's  Gaius,  pp.  338,  360,  366.  The  Grotian  misapplication  of  legal 
ideas  is  founded  on  what  Maine  calls  "a  superficial  analogy  or  resemblance.'* 
—  Anc,  LaWy  333.  It  is  a  mere  quasi  novation  that  occurs  between  God  and 
sinners  in  the  atonement.  No  real  classification  of  it  with  any  transaction 
under  the  dvil  law  is  possible.] 
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mere  unproved  assertion  that  the  Roman  rule  for  debts  is  valid 
also  for  the  transference  of  personal  chastisement 

Moreover,  this  intermediate  theory,  as  further  developed  by 
Phillip  i  Limborch  (1633- 171 2,  Prof,  at  Amst,  the  most  com- 
plete expounder  of  Arminianism),  and  Stephen  Curcellaeus 
(1586-1659,  successor  of  Episcopius  at  Amst ),  does  not  recon- 
cile the  two  opposing  views.  It  denies  the  necessity  of  penal 
justice  in  God,  while  it  recogpiizes  a  sacrificial  value  in  Christ's 
death.  Christ  is  set  against  Moses,  and  the  arguments  of 
Socinus  against  satisfaction  are  repeated,  with  a  denial  of  any- 
thing in  common  between  it  and  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices ; 
but  Christ's  death  is  held  to  be  a  sacrifice  in  the  sense  of  a 
penal  example  which  is  the  condition  of  forgiveness.^  It  is 
offered,  not  to  God's  justice,  but  to  His  benevolent  will  It 
affects  this  will  through  the  Divine  dignity  of  Christ's  person. 
With  Limborch,  justification  means  God's  gracious  sentence,  in 
which  He  looks  upon  him  who  believes  in  Christ, —  i,  <.,  who 
obeys  Him  with  respgct  to  His  prophetic,  priestly,  and  kingly 
offices,  who,  therefore,  is  in  a  state  of  penitence  and  is  bringing 
forth  good  works, — as  if  his  presently  inherent  though  imper- 
fect righteousness  were  perfect  This  agrees  in  part  with  the 
Protestant  view,  in  part  with  the  Catholic.  In  their  doctrine 
of  reconciliation,  the  two  Arminian  theologians  approach  the 
church  theology,  in  their  doctrine  of  justification  they  follow 
the  Socinians.  Their  intermediate  theory  does  not  by  any 
means  favor  the  Hegelian  philosophy  of  the  development  of 
ideas  in  theology,  or  the  expectation  that  every  contradiction 
that  emerges  in  its  history  must  forthwith  find  its  solution  in  a 
logically  higher  unity. 

(48.)  We  are  brought  now  to  the  Illumination.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation  were  developed  in  full  in  the  very 
century  at  the  beginning  of  which  Socinus  died.  The  debate 
on  the  two  conflicting  theories  of  the  condition  of  forgiveness 
continued,  but  the  parties  to  it  were  in  separate  communities 
and  did  not  understand  one  another.  The  orthodox,  however, 
yielded  something  to  reason  ;  the  Socinians  something  to 
Scripture.^    The  Socinian  argument  shook  the  assumption  of 

1  ^^  It  took  the  place  of  a  penalty"  **  not  a  substituted  penalty,  but  a  substitute 
/fr  a  penalty."  —  Shedd,  pp.  372,  373. 

*  Specially  in  renouncing  the  violent  exegesis  of  Faustus. 
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the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  divines  that  their  mode  of  devel- 
oping doctrine  rested  upon  a  rational  as  well  as  a  Biblical  foun- 
dation. Modifying  influences  resisted  its  universal  accepta- 
tion. But  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  through  the  satisfaction 
of  Christ  was  held  as  tenable  only  by  the  authority  of  the  Bible* 
as  itself  transcending  reason  and  as  a  criterion  of  Divine  rev- 
elation. (Carpov.)  The  Wolfian  philosophy  at  first  strength- 
ened this  position,  but  in  a  single  generation  Lutheran  divines 
advocated  in  its  stead  principles  of  a  Socinian  tendency.  Even 
the  thought  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  common  to  Socinians 
and  orthodox  Protestants,  was  rejected  ;  and  this  was  a  move- 
ment from  within  Lutheranism,  not  aided  from  without.  The 
divisions  of  the  Western  Church,  liberating  philosophical  sys- 
tems which  cared  not  for  church  doctrines,  creating  religious 
wars  by  alliance  of  ecclesiastical  and  political  parties,  and  giving 
to  no  one  of  the  former  ascendant  authority  over  all  others,  ac- 
count for  this.  Men  began  to  search  for  more  than  the  primitive 
and  dogmatically  indifferent  form  of  Clyistianity,  viz.,  for  that 
natural  religion,^  the  neutral  basis  of  all  theologies,  with  which 
it  has  been  claimed  Christian  theology  was  at  one,  only 
adding  special  and  stronger  securities  of  salvation.  Its  law 
had,  from  the  earliest  ages,  been  claimed  to  be  no  other  than 
the  natural  moral  law.  It  was  in  the  reaction,  in  consequence, 
against  Christian  theology  that  the  doctrine  of  justification 
began  to  crumble  in  men's  minds. 

John  Bodinus,  a  jurisconsult  and  a  Catholic  (Jean  Bodin, 
France,  died  1596,  author  of  the  Heptaplomcres)?  was  the  first 
literary  advocate  of  naturalism,  and  gave  impulse  to  Herbert, 

^  The  analogies  between  Christian  thought  and  similarly  sounding  heathen 
thought  were  long  regarded  as  actual  coincidences.  The  idea  of  God  and  the 
law  of  love  were  regarded  as  identical  in  both.  Lechler  says  that  *'the  dis- 
tinction introduced  by  Wolf  between  natural  and  revealed  religion  prepared  the 
way  for  the  ascendency  of  the  deistic  principle  of  natural  religion  over  the 
principles  of  revealed  religion."  But  he  gives  Wolf  the  credit  of  good  inten- 
tions;  so  do  Farrar,  CriL  Hist,  Free  Thought^  2i\-2\t  \  S2\r\it%t  Nationalism  in 
Germany^  Transl.,  Lond.,  60-71  ;  Hurst,  Hist,  Rat,,  104-107.  Cf.  Hagenbach, 
376,  377,  who  quotes  Lechler  {Gesch,  des  Engl.  Deismus), 

'^  This  is  further  back  than  Hurst  goes,  viz.,  to  Le  Vasser,  16S8.  Hurst, 
Hist.  Rationalism,  p.  117.  Ritschl  leaves  the  subject  by  referring  to  Lechler, 
Geschichte  des  Deismus,  and  the  remark  that  the  problem  of  deism  was  revela- 
tion, not  atonement.  New  England  readers  will  be  reminded  here  of  Theodore 
Parker's  absolute  religion,  a  borrowed  deism  named  with  the  name  of  Christ 
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Lord  Cherbury  (1581-1648),  whose  works  are  typical  of  all 
English  deism.  This  deism  made  revelation  superfluous,  though 
real ;  for  it  made  something  called  natural  religion  the  kernel 
of  every  positive  religion.  It  reduced  Christianity  to  natural- 
ism by  the  same  assumptions  by  which  orthodoxy  had  main- 
tained the  identity  of  the  two. 

(49 )  German  rationalism  was  the  child  of  English  deism  ; 
but  the  strong  Lutheran  reaction  towards  rationalism  was 
born  of  the  individualism  produced  by  pietism  and  the  Wolfian 
philosophy.  Germany  had  suffered  by  the  Thirty  Years*  War 
more  than  France  or  England  ;  differences  were  intensified  ; 
even  Leibnitz,  the  greatest  genius,  after  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, labored  only  to  unite  dogmatic  confessions  ;  and  the 
church  consciousness  of  the  Lutheran  confession  was  the  very 
lowest.  The  Formula  Concordiae  placed  even  election  upon 
slippery  ground.  And  doctrinal  superiority  alone  is  not  enough 
for  the  permanent  ascendency  of  any  church  :  the  New  Testa- 
ment idea  of  the  church  must  be  in  all  respects  perfectly 
developed.^  A  multitude  of  other  besides  doctrinal  conditions 
must  be  realized.  These  things  lacking,  the  common  mind  of 
the  church  did  not,  in  Lutheranism,  attain  maturity.  Preach- 
ing of  law  and  gospel  to  the  "  common  rude  man,"  to  produce 
conversion  and  faith,  isolated  him  as  an  individual.  The  Lord's 
Supper,  the  hymns,  did  the  same.^  This  tendency  to  indi- 
vidualism was  not  produced  by  the  pietists:  it  existed  among 
the  Lutherans  before.  It  was  then  balanced  by  church  cus- 
toms, which  maintained  themselves  long  after  rationalism  had 
taken  hold  of  men's  minds.  These  were  not  strong  enough, 
however,  to  prevent  rationalism,  which  was  naturally  favored 
by  the  existing  individualism  ;  3  and  this  last  was  only  en- 
hanced by  pietism,  of  which  there  are  many  forms,  uniting 

^  I  subjoin  here  a  sentence  or  two  in  full  from  Ritschl  :  "  The  paper  god 
which  has  been  made  of  the  confession  of  the  Lutheran  church  has  neither  pre* . 
vented  the  deep  fall  of  that  church,  nor  brought  about  its  restoration.  It  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  existence  of  an  evangelical  church  that  the  confession  should  be 
used  for  a  doctrinal  law  for  its  pastors  ;  it  is  requisite  also  that  it  should  be  sup- 
ported  by  the  common  feeling  of  all  its  members." 

^  E,  g,  the  Whitsuntide  hymns  of  the  Lutheran  hymn-book  of  the  Hanoverian 
church. 

■  "  The  members  of  the  church  had  no  other  church  consciousness  than  that 
they  were  to  be  patient  hearers  of  sermons  and  take  in  their  contents." 
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in  a  common  effect  with  the  Wolfian  philosophy.^  As  a 
mean  between  the  extreme  churchliness  of  Spener  and  certain 
enthusiastic  extremes,  it  fostered  a  striving  for  holiness  and 
assurance  of  salvation,  but  its  chief  element  was  the  social  de- 
velopment of  this  striving  in  the  conventicle.  The  confession 
doctrine  was  still  held  ;  even  penitential  exercises,  as  insisted 
on  by  the  men  of  Halle,  grew  out  of  Lutheran  doctrine.  But 
the  conventicle  disintegrated  the  church.  Casual  relations  to 
those  like-minded  on  these  points  named  rose  above  the  church 
relation.  Those  who  accepted  the  Wolfian  rationalism  found 
in  it  the  new  ideas  which  blossomed  into  the  Illumination,  but 
they  were  not  unaffected  also  by  pietism.  The  ultimate  source 
of  the  Illumination  was  philosophical  idealism.^ 

(50.)  Leibnitz  drank  at  the  same  fountain,  but  he  strove  to  keep 
his  philosophy  at  peace  with  church  doctrine.  His  physical  con- 
ceptions of  the  world  teleologically  coincide  with  the  Christian 
conception  of  the  moral  world.  There  is  a  spiritual  basis  for  the 
best  possible  world.  It  admits  Providence.  It  recognizes  free- 
dom in  the  human  will.  It  concedes  harmony  between  God's  de- 
crees touching  the  world  and  foreseen  human  actions.  It  leaves 
room  for  the  exercise  of  reason  and  for  obedience  to  moral 
law.  As  men  must  be  made  capable  of  sinning  in  the  best 
possible  world,  sin  is  not  held  as  the  direct  means  of  good, 
but  the  condition  sine  qua  non  of  what  is  best.  Leibnitz,  there- 
fore, recognizes  the  eternity  of  future  punishment.  Grotius 
and  Hobbes,  making  the  welfare  of  the  individual  as  the  end 
and  the  state  as  the  means,  made  punishment  by  the  state, 
of  course,  mere  means  of  reforming  or  deterring  individuals. 
Leibnitz  regarded  the  kingdom  of  God  as  an  end  to  itself. 
Penal  justice  in  God,  therefore,  must  seek  retribution  and  not 
mere  reformation.  On  the  supposition  of  freedom,  if  a  will 
continues  in  sin,  then  the  continuance  of  punishment  for  con- 
tinued sin  corresponds  to  that  fitness  which  the  wise  look  for 
in  the  kingdom  of  God  as  an  end  to  itself.     Endless  punish- 

1  Cf.  Hagenbach,  II.  157  <r/  seq. 

*  The  Cartesian  philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  was  saved  from  developing 
rationalism  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  Low  Countries  by  the  strong  churchly 
public  spirit,  in  its  constitution  and  in  its  dogma,  which  prevailed  there.  Roell 
and  others  show  a  tendency  in  Cartesianism  to  rationalism,  but  the  struggle  of  the 
churchly  spirit  with  the  remonstrants  repressed  this  tendency. 
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ment  of  some  in  the  world,  however,  does  not  overthrow  the 
position  that  the  universe  is  the  best,  but  itself  supports 
universal  order.  Room  is  left  by  Leibnitz  for  grace  and  recon- 
ciliation. But  his  peculiar  view  of  the  relation  between 
original  and  actual  sin  altered  the  premises  of  reconciliation 
and  opened  the  way  for  Wolfs  disciples  at  length  to  reject  it. 
Leibnitz  regarded  the  generation  of  all  animated  being  as  a 
growth  and  reconstruction  of  an  organic  preformation,  in 
which  the  germs  of  the  soul  lie  previous  to  generation,  as  con- 
versely he  does  not  imagine  any  existence  of  souls  without 
body.  By  God's  creative  act  he  supposed  that  the  soul  at 
generation  is  endowed  with  reason.  From  Adam  onward, 
then,  sin  would  attach,  but  reason  be  a  new  perfection.  Thus 
he  diverged  from  the  Protestant  idea  of  original  sin.  He 
did  not  accept  original  sin  as  sufficient  ground  for  the  ever- 
lasting condemnation  of  children  dying  unbaptized  ^  or  of 
grown-up  persons  falling  into  actual  sin  without  means  of 
grace.  Men  are  alike  in  respect  to  original  sin,  but  the  use 
of  freedom  by  natural  disposition  is  not  equally  bad  in  individ- 
uals, though  those  are  without  excuse  who  have  opportunity 
to  repent  and  do  not  It  is  the  relation  between  one's  individ- 
uality, not  his  excellence,  and  God's  decree,  which  enters  into 
election,  therefore.  In  all  this  Leibnitz  advances  hypothesis, 
not  dogma.  But  he  rejects  also  the  infinite  element  of  sin  as 
ground  of  punishment.  He  does  not  connect  this  with  origi- 
nal sin,  but  regards  it  as  a  threat  held  over  actual  sin  In  his 
conception  of  the  best  system,  also,  he  modifies  the  orthodox 
Protestant  idea  of  opposite  conditions  attached  to  this  life  and 
the  life  to  come.  Cheerful  and  assured  confidence  in  God's 
providence  here  take  with  him  the  place  of  ascetic  melan- 
choly in  view  of  spiritual  hindrances.  This  tone  of  feeling 
pervaded  the  educated  classes,  and  nothing  in  the  philosophy 
of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf  more  largely  drew  them  away  from  both 
pietism  and  orthodoxy.  Certain  circles  of  thought  lose  power 
when  certain  tones  of  society  prevail.  Leibnitz  denied  the 
orthodox  idea  of  individual  development  in  the  earthly  life  alone, 

1  For  this  he  could  appeal  to  authority  alike  in  the  Catholic  and  in  the  evangeli- 
cal church.  Where  Christ  is  not  kn  )vvn,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Catholic  divines,  solici- 
tous  for  the  salvation  of  th  :  heathvrn,  that  men  are  blessed  ot  God  according  to 
the  good  they  do,  a^  reUied  to  their  ability. 
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and  gave  occasion  to  imagine  conversion  after  death.  His  op- 
timism suggests  more  favorable  conditions  there.  These  are 
germs  of  views  which  dispense  with  an  absolute  standard  for 
judging  sin,  and  in  the  illumination  period  grew  so  luxuriantly 
as  to  choke  all  serious  judgment  of  the  world  on  universal  moral 
principles.  But  such  consequences  were  not  developed  till 
Wolf  applied  and  modified  the  principles  of  Leibnitz. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  disciples  of  Leibnitz  drew  closer 
to  orthodoxy.  The  defence  of  Canz  against  Dippel  furnishes  an 
example.  John  Conrad  Dippel  (d.  1734),^  with  whom  mysticism 
led  to  rationalism  and  deism,  asserted  that  God's  purpose  is  only 
to  destroy  sin,  but  he  has  no  wrath  against  the  sinner,  save  an 
intention  to  chastise  in  order  to  amend,  and  does  this  in  this  life 
and  the  next  Hence,  Apokastasis,  "the  restitution  of  all," 
final  conversion  of  wicked  men  in  the  other  life,  as  held  by  the 
enthusiasts  of  the  day.  God  is  ready  to  forgive  irreparable  evil 
from  love,  and  Christ's  passion  removed  not  the  natural  chas- 
tisement of  the  sinner  for  his  good  (and  there  is  no  other),  con- 
sequently removed  nothing.  Christ  simply  satisfied  God  by 
lending  himself  to  suffer  in  order  to  heal  us.  His  sacrifice  is 
just  a  model  of  the  conquest  over  temptation  and  sin.  Punish- 
ment, moreover,  loses  all  its  retributionary  character  withDippel, 
and  instead  of  being  inflicted  by  God  as  a  governor,  is  found  by 
God  existing  as  a  necessity.  It  loses  its  nature.  Dippel  took 
his  cue  from  the  view  of  natural  law  then  held.  Israel  Gottlieb 
Canz  (1690-1753)  set  forth  against  him,  though  immaturely, 
the  idea  of  the  moral  universe,  or  city  of  God,  as  the  end  of 
moral  order  among  men,  the  common  good  of  which  is  sacrificed 
by  sin,  —  an  idea  learned  from  Leibnitz. 

Grinnell,  Jawa,  GeORGE  F.  MaGOUN. 

[To  be  continueH.] 

1  "He  was  the  chemist  who  discovered  Prussian  blue."  —  C.  Winkworth, 
Chr.  Sin^erSf  of  Germany^  p.  290.  Dippel,  says  Kanis  (/«/.  hist.  Germ.  Prot^ 
Edinb.  Trans.,  p.  126),  ''belongs  to  those  chaotic  natures  that  delight  in  an 
eternal  struggle  with  the  external  world.  .  .  .  Under  the  name  Christianus 
Democritus  he  attacks  not  only  the  orthodox  theologians  of  his  time,  but  also 
the  doctrine  of  the  church.  (With  him)  the  word  of  God  is  something  altogether 
different  from  the  word  of  Scripture.  .  .  .  But  although  Dippel  imported 
into  Christianity  gnostic  and  theosophic  ideas,  yet  he  pretended  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian." Klose  {A'iedmr^s  Zeiitschrifty  1851)  characterizes  him  thus:  "Learned, 
eloquent,  cheerful,  but  full  of  conceit  and  forward  in  his  judgments.  It  was  a 
destructive  influence  only  which  he  exerted  upon  the  church.**  (Page  127,  note.) 
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CONGREGATIONAL  NECROLOGY. 

[Note.  —  In  the  July  number  the  vital  statistics  of  all  deceased  ministers  arc 
given  in  detail,  hence  in  this  necrological  department,  in  the  case  of  ministers, 
some  statistics  are  designedly  omitted.] 

Rev.  Asa  Smith  Allen,  son  of  Phineas  and  Ruth  (Smith)  Allen, 
died  at  Clear  Lake,  Iowa,  Nov.  7,  1876,  aged  seventy-nine  years. 
Seldom  is  there  an  instance  where  the  life,  which  comes  naturally  in 
review,  presents  more  of  incident  at  once  pleasing  and  profitable 
for  friends  to  consider  than  in  the  case  of  him  whose  death  is  re- 
corded above. 

Mr.  Allen  was  bom  in  Medfield,  Mass.,  June  21,  1797.  He  be- 
longed to  one  of  those  long-lived  and  numerous  New  England 
families  where  the  characteristics  and  attachments  are  perpetuated 
from  generation  to  generation.  In  the  February  before  he  died  he 
was  invited  to  (though  it  was  not  his  privilege  to  attend)  a  family 
gathering  at  the  old  ancestral  home,  where  among  the  brothers 
and  sisters  present  was  one  in  the  seventy-second,  one  in  the  sev- 
enty-sixth, one  in  the  seventy-eighth,  another  in  the  eighty-second 
year  of  their  respective  ages.  Between  the  latter  two  ages  his  would 
have  stood  could  he  have  been  with  them,  as  he  was  in  his  eightieth 
year,  —  their  ages  in  the  aggregate  making  nearly  four  hundred  years. 
His  father  was  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  In  that  of  18 12,  he 
himself,  though  as  yet  but  a  stripling,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  and  he  continued  a  true  patriot,  ever  earnest 
in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  liberty,  till  the  day  of  his  death. 

When  about  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  made  a  public  profession 
of  religion,  thus  entering  early  upon  his  long  life-service.  In  1820  he 
removed  to  Western  New  York  and  engaged  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness. During  the  years  of  his  business  life  he  filled  various  offices 
of  trust,  from  justice  of  the  peace  to  that  of  circuit  judge,  forgetting 
not  the  mean  while  to  exercise  his  gifts  in  the  cause  of  his  Master  as 
a  lay  preacher.  At  forty  years  of  age  he  gave  himself  wholly  to 
the  ministry,  being  ordained  March  2,  1837,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Angelica,  N.  Y.  Not  long  after  he  became  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  and  continued  such  for  nine  years. 
He  then,  in  the  employ  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society, 
went  to  Wisconsin,  having  a  circuit,  in  early  years,  of  over  one  hun- 
dred miles.  Afterwards  he  became  pastor  for  nine  years  of  the 
church  in  Dodgeville,  then  for  thirteen  years  he  was  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Blue  Earth,  from  which  place  he  removed  to  spend  the 
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last  eight  years  of  his  life,  save  a  few  months  before  his  death,  as 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Clear  Lake,  Iowa. 

At  every  place  where  he  labored  he  assisted  in  building  a  house 
of  worship,  and  organized  in  the  course  of  his  ministry  eight 
churches.  In  all  his  labors  he  was  an  ardent  lover  and  advocate 
of  Christian  union,  while  at  the  gatherings  of  his  more  immediate 
brethren  his  genial  presence  was  hailed  as  that  of  one  baptized  in 
the  spirit  of  his  Master.  It  was  with  a  kind  of  filial  feeling  that 
they  called  him  Father  Allen.  Always  of  temperate  habits,  his 
frame  strong  and  health  perfect,  he  knew  no  sickness  till  about  a 
a  year  before  his  death,  when  at  times  he  was  an  extreme  sufferer. 
It  was  in  connection  with  these  sufferings  that  he  had  a  renewed 
Christian  experience,  being  led,  as  he  testified,  "into  ardent  long- 
ings for  entire  purity  of  heart  and  life,  and  being  brought  into  a 
peace  of  mind  beyond  expression."  When  these  bodily  sufferings 
were  most  severe  then  was  Jesus  the  most  precious  to  him,  the 
"chief  among  ten  thousand."  So  he  testified,  and  so,  when  he  was 
buried,  it  was  more  in  the  victory  of  a  Christian's  hope  than  in  the 
thought  of  death's  triumph. 

Mr.  Allen  was  twice  married  ;  first  in  18 19  to  Miss  Lydia  Kings- 
bury. As  the  fruits  of  this  marriage  there  were  ten  children,  eight 
of  whom  are  still  living.  Oct.  2,  1850,  he  married  for  his  second 
wife  Mrs.  Martha  J.  (Barney)  Camp.  Mrs.  Camp  was  already  the 
mother  of  five  children ;  and  as  the  fruits  of  this  second  marriage 
three  others  were  bom,  making  in  all  a  numerous  family  to  be  cared 
for,  i^A^  clothed,  and  educated,  which  was  done  on  a  salary  often  as 
low  as  $400,  never  more  than  $600  per  annum.  His  last  words 
written  were  pencillings  in  his  memorandum  of  some  family  ex- 
penses, stating  also  the  cash  on  hand,  in  amount  a  dollar  or  two, 
showing  his  system  and  economy  to  the  end.  He  served  well  his 
day  and  generation,  and  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  ^  as  a  shock  of 
com  Cometh  in  in  his  season. **  He  left  a  widow,  sixteen  children, 
and  about  thirty  grandchildren  to  mourn  his  loss.  c.  A« 

Rev.  Abijah  Richardso??  Baker,  d  D.,wasbof7i  in  Franklin,  Mass., 
Aug.  30,  1805.  He  was  the  son  of  David  and  Jemima  /'Richardvin/ 
Baker.  From  his  birth  he  was  under  religious  infljenc^s,  lOr/* 
Nathaniel  Emmons,  d.  d.,  was  his  pastor  ;  and  tho^jgh  in  his  ny^ 
years  Dr.  Baker  ^-i  no:  a^Cie:pt  all  iJt.  E^irr^ons'  '(\f:yt%  lr$  ttttoU/gy^ 
he  always  held  the  great  zrA  g'X/i  mar*  ir«  the  u*fn^M  t^A^rt^:%%  Hj»d 
respect.  He  £ced  for  ol.e^e  ir*  M^-iway  an'i  Brviford*  M^tM.  f</r 
the  latter  place  be  alvays  (tit  a  peoiliar  a&xtior*,  (fA  U  was  here  he 
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found  his  Saviour.  In  the  very  room  where  Harriet  Newell,  of 
precious  memory,  yielded  her  heart  to  Christ,  this  young  student 
opened  his  to  the  gracious  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  was  at 
peace.  He  was  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1830,  and 
from  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Andover  in  1835.  October  i, 
of  the  same  year,  he  was  married  to  Harriet  Newell,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Leonard  Woods,  of  Andover,  Mass.  During  his  theological 
course  of  study  he  was  invited  to  fields  of  labor  as  a  teacher,  having 
already  distinguished  himself  in  that  capacity,  and  these  calls  were 
far  more  lucrative  than  the  profession  he  had  chosen,  but  he  then 
and  ever  afterwards  refused  even  to  entertain  any  question  leading 
him  away  from  the  ministry.  The  language  of  inspiration  was  his 
also,  **  Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel !  "  His  first  call  was 
to  Ware,  Mass.,  where  a  delightful  work  of  grace  followed  his 
three  months*  residence  among  that  people.  His  next  call  to  West 
Hartford,  Conn.,  as  colleague  with  the  venerable  Dr.  Perkins,  gave 
him  much  anxiety  concerning  the  path  of  duty,  partly  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  aged  man  begged  him  with  tears  not  to  add  to  the 
sorrows  of  his  life  by  declining  it.  While  this  question  was  under 
consideration  he  was  called  to  labor  in  Albany  during  Dr.  Edward 
N.  Kirk's  absence  in  Europe.  On  leaving  Albany  he  received  two 
calls  simultaneously  from  Medford  and  Randolph,  Mass.  The  invi- 
tation to  Medford  he  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  was  ordained 
there  in  the  spring  of  1838.  Concerning  his  labors  in  that  place  I 
quote  one  brief  extract  from  the  church  records  :  — 

"  During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Baker,  a  little  more  than  ten  years, 
there  have  been  among  the  people  of  his  charge  four  interesting 
revivals  of  religion,  one  continuing  nearly  a  year.  He  has  admitted 
to  the  church  two  hundred  members,  followed  to  the  grave  more 
than  one  hundred  of  his  flock,  prepared  about  one  thousand  ser- 
mons, and  preached  himself  or  by  a  substitute  every  Sabbath  but 
two  during  the  whole  period." 

While  pastor  in  Medford  several  new  evangelical  churches  were 
formed  partly  or  wholly  out  of  his  congregation,  and  the  church 
building  was  enlarged,  and  yet  when  he  left  to  visit  the  Sabbath 
schools  through  New  England  both  church  and  congregation  were 
larger  than  when  he  was  ordained  over  them. 

The  brief  space  allowed  for  this  biography  gives  little  opportunity 
to  speak  of  his  work  as  a  pastor,  either  in  Medford  or  in  Lynn, 
Wellesley  or  South  Boston.  In  his  preaching  he  was  direct, 
pungent,  pressing  home  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his 
hearers  the  truths  which  he  found  in  God's  Word.     To  quote  from 
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one  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  "  Brother  Baker  was  especially 
distinguished  for  his  soundness  m  the  Christian  faiths  As  a  pastor 
he  was  loving,  watchful,  and  tender.  His  visits  to  the  sick  were 
watched  for  and  welcomed,  often  with  tears  of  joy.  As  a  friend 
there  was  a  heartiness  and  joyousness  which  always  distinguished 
him.  In  his  general  bearing  there  was  an  old-fashioned  politeness 
and  courtesy  about  him  which  those  who  knew  him  will  never 
forget. 

After  he  left  Medford  his  work,  as  pressed  upon  him  by  his 
brethren,  was  that  of  laying  foundations,  building  up.  He  raised 
funds  for  erecting  the  Central  Church  in  Lynn,  prepared  a  covenant 
and  creed  for  the  new  enterprise,  and  afterward,  in  South  Boston, 
performed  a  similar  work. 

Dr.  Baker  was  frequently  called  on  councils,  where  his  kindness  of 
manner  and  his  sound  judgment  won  him  great  respect.  He 
received  many  invitations  to  publish  the  sermons  he  preached  on 
public  occasions,  and  prepared,  in  connection  with  sermons  by  other 
Boston  clergymen,  an  essay  on  Divine  Sovereignty  which  has  passed 
through  many  editions 

But  though  as  a  pastor  Dr.  Baker's  labors  were  abundant,  every 
leisure  moment  was  passed  in  work  connected  with  the  object  to 
which  he  had  devoted  his  life.  About  the  time  he  left  Medford  he 
issued  an  exposition  of  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism,  or  "  The 
Catechism  tested  by  the  Bible,"  of  which,  in  187 1,  about  500,000 
copies  had  been  printed  in  the  English  and  other  languages.  This 
work  has  been  translated  into  six  languages,  two  of  another  family 
than  ours,  the  Arabic  and  Hawaiian.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  it 
was  used  as  a  text-book  by  order  of  government  On  Mount 
Lebanon  one  of  the  missionaries  writes  that  it  is  "a  great  help"  in 
their  work  "  as  a  formula  of  sound  doctrine."  The  great  literary 
work  of  his  life,  however,  and  one  which  he  completed  but  a  few 
weeks  before  his  decease,  is  a  Commentary  on  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  a  full  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject,  sufficient  to 
fill  four  octavo  volumes.  This  laborious  work,  in  connection  with 
the  final  revision  of  his  wife's  books,  which  have  reached  one  hun- 
dred and  sbcty  volumes,  employed  his  later  years,  and  upon  it  he 
spent  all  the  ripe  knowledge  and  experience  acquired  by  a  long  life 
of  close  study. 

Dr.  Baker  had  six  sons,  the  eldest  dying  in  infancy.  As  a  father  he 
was  indulgent,  but  firm  in  discipline.  He  made  himself  their  compan- 
ion, their  friend.  He  lived  to  see  all  of  them  professin;^  Chri»t.  Two 
are  setded  in  the  ministry,  two  more  are  preparing  for  the  sacred 
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work,  and  one  is  practising  as  a  physician.  As  a  husband.  Dr. 
Baker  was  considerate,  watchful  of  the  interests  of  his  wife,  tender, 
loving,  and  as  courteous  during  his  last  days  as  when  winning  her  to 
be  the  bride  of  his  youth.  His  death  occurred  April  30,  1876.  It 
was  not  unexpected  by  himself,  and  was  triumphant.  He  knew  the 
messenger  and  welcomed  him,  expressing  to  the  last  moments  of 
consciousness  his  trust  in  Christ,  and  in  Him  alone,  'Ho  pardon  a 
poor  sinner."  As  he  stood  on  the  banks  of  Jordan,  visions  of  the 
glories  beyond  burst  upon  his  view,  causing  him  to  exclaim  aloud, 
**0h,  the  rapture  1  the  rapture  1 "  "Thanks  be  to  God  who  giveth 
us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ! "  h.  n.  b. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Daggett  Bridgman  was  bom  Sept  2,  z8zi,  at 
Seekonk,  Mass.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Lydia 
(Slack)  Daggett,  and  the  tenth  child  of  a  family  of  eleven  children, 
all  of  whom  lived  to  adult  age,  and  all  but  one,  the  youngest,  to 
reach  over  sixty  years  of  age.  When  an  infant  of  three  years  she 
lost  both  parents,  in  consequence  of  which  most  of  her  childhood 
was  spent  at  North  Attleborough,  Mass.  She  learned  the  millineiy 
trade,  and  was  working  at  it  at  Lonsdale,  R.  I.,  when  at  an  early 
period  she  was  converted  to  Christ  during  a  revival  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  of  which  she  became  a  member.  She  at  once  became  an 
active  working  Christian.  By  her  activity  and  earnestness  she 
brought  upon  herself  the  opposition  of  the  impenitent  and  of  some 
professing  Christians. 

Feeling  the  need  of  a  better  education  she  sold  out  her  business, 
and,  against  the  wishes  of  her  friends,  went  to  Oberlin,  which  was 
then  only  a  little  school  of  scarcely  a  year's  standing  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  far  West.  She  quickly  imbibed  the  earnest  spirit  of  the 
place  and  adopted  its  aggressive  reformatory  views.  Her  health 
was  so  poor  that  she  took  only  two  years  of  the  course.  For  one 
year  she  taught  a  colored  school  at  Columbus,  the  capital  of  the 
State.  This  she  undertook  as  a  missionary  work,  knowing  full  well 
that  it  would  subject  her  to  the  contempt  of  most  of  the  white 
people ;  but  she  remembered  that  she  was  not  better  than  her 
Master  for  whom  she  was  laboring. 

She  was  always  interested  in  the  antislavery  cause,  and  while  at 
Columbus  she  helped  at  least  one  fugitive  slave  on  to  a  land  of 
freedom. 

March  20,  1840,  Miss  Daggett  was  married  to  Rev.  Lewis  Bridg- 
man, also  an  Oberlin  student,  with  whom  she  bore  for  thirty-six 
years  the  sorrows  and  joys,  the  trials  and  rewards,  of  a  pastor's  work, 
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most  of  which  was  on  the  frontier.  They  spent  a  year  and  a 
half  in  Ohio,  one  year  in  Pennsylvania,  fourteen  years  in  Wisconsin, 
going  there  when  it  was  a  territory ;  seven  years  in  Massachusetts, 
then  eight  years  more  in  Wisconsin,  and  then  five  years  in  Dakota. 
Three  children  were  given  them,  one  son  and  two  daughters. 
Always  in  poor  health,  she  bore  bravely  and  cheerfully  the  priva- 
tions of  frontier  life,  some  of  which  were  very  severe. 

She  was  an  active  worker  in  the  Sabbath  school,  prayer-meeting, 
and  other  good  causes,  until  a  fit  of  sickness  brought  on  a  deafness 
which  cut  her  off  from  many  fields  of  usefulness.  But  she  still  made 
her  life  a  blessing  to  others  wherever  she  could,  and  kept  herself 
well  informed  on  the  important  questions  of  the  day. 

On  Saturday,  Aug.  12,  she  rode  thirty  miles  across  the  prairie  to 
Richland,  Dakota  Territory,  to  visit  her  daughter,  expecting  also  to 
meet  another  daughter  and  family,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Colo- 
rado. They  reached  her  twelve  hours  before  her  death,  but  not  in 
time  to  receive  any  token  of  recognition.  She  was  taken  sick  Sat- 
urday, Aug.  19,  and  failed  rapidly  until  the  next  Friday  morning, 
Aug.  25,  1876,  when,  as  the  clock  was  striking  five,  she  fell  asleep  in 
Christ. 

Dying,  still  slowly  dying, 

As  the  hours  of  night  rode  by, 
She  had  lain  since  the  light  of  sunset 

Was  red  on  the  western  sky,  — 
Till  toward  the  moniing  watches, 

As  we  softly  near  her  trod. 
When  her  soul  from  its  prison  fetters 

Was  loosed  by  the  hand  of  God. 

The  earnest  reformer,  the  devoted  Christian,  the  faithful  rebuker 
of  sin,  the  ceaseless,  tireless  worker,  the  friend  of  the  oppressed  and 
the  needy,  the  dutiful  wife  and  the  loving  mother,  is  no  more  on 
earth.  Her  body  sleeps  in  the  prairie  graveyard  under  the  sunny 
skies  of  Dakota,  but  her  soul  has  gone  to  be  forever  with  the  Lord, 
"  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  be  at  rest." 

R.  T.  c. 

Rev.  Samuel  Ordway  died  at  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  Nov.  2,  1876, 
aged  68  years  8  months.  He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah 
Morse  Ordway,  born  at  Amesbury,  Mass.,  March  12,  1808.  While 
a  resident  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  he  made  a  profession  of  religion,  unit- 
ing with  one  of  the  Congregational  churches  of  that  city.  That 
church,  seeing  in  him,  as  they  thought,  special  qualifications  for  the 
ministry,  urged  his  entrance  on  a  course  of  preparation.     Yielding 
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to  their  solicitations  and  his  own  convictions  of  duty,  he  entered  the 
Classical  School  at  Bangor,  Maine,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Ban- 
gor Theological  Seminary  in  1838.  During  his  ministry  the  church 
in  Auburn  reorganized  as  Congregational,  having  formerly  been 
Presbyterian.  This  and  the  discussions  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
caused  some  unpleasant  excitement.  In  company  with  friends  he 
went  West  in  the  autumn  of  1846.  His  health  failing,  he  returned 
to  New  England  and  supplied,  as  far  as  his  strength  permitted,  his 
former  people  at  Parsonsfield,  Me.,  one  year,  and  the  Fourth  Church 
in  Beverly,  Mass.,  two  years.  But  the  heart  of  a  devoted  minister 
once  enlisted  in  the  growing  West  finds  it  difficult  to  rest  in  ease  in 
the  older  East,  and  in  September,  1858,  he  returned  to  Lawn  Ridge, 
111.  At  Parsonsfield,  Wethersfield,  Lawn  Ridge,  and  Neponset  there 
were  revivals  under  his  ministry,  the  churches  at  Wethersfield  and 
Lawn  Ridge  receiving  large  accessions.  He  came  to  Illinois  when 
it  required  sacrifice  and  there  were  great  destitutions,  and  he  helped 
lay  foundations  for  generations  to  come.  "  He  was  a  sound,  solemn, 
earnest,  and  faithfiil  minister  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  unassuming 
and  of  good  judgment.  He  was  instrumental  in  building  up  churches 
and  promoting  true  revivals.**  Such  is  the  testimony  of  a  mimster 
who  heard  him  often. 

Mr.  Ordway's  health  having  been  failing  for  some  time,  by  advice 
of  physicians  he  went  to  Iowa  in  the  spring  of  1876,  and  for  a  time 
was  better.  Cheerfully  he  passed  the  succeeding  days.  On  the  last 
day  of  life  he  rose  in  the  morning,  ate  breakfast,  conducted  family 
worship,  stepped  out  into  the  yard,  complained  of  pain,  was  assisted 
into  the  house,  and  within  fifteen  minutes,  without  a  struggle  or 
g^oan,  or  speaking  a  word,  passed  into  the  world  unseen  by  mortal 
eyes. 

His  bereaved  widow,  daughter,  and  numerous  friends  and  former 
parishioners  in  their  sorrow  have  great  consolation  in  the  memory 
of  his  faithfiil  life.  r.  m.  s. 

Rev.  Orson  Parker  was  bom  in  Methuen,  Mass.,  Oct,  9,  1800. 
The  family  early  moved  to  Jefferson  County,  New  York,  where  he 
received  a  common-school  education,  and  afterwards  studied  law. 
He  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Adams,  Jefferson  County, 
in  182 1,  and  continued  in  that  profession  for  about  ten  years.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  gave  little  attention  to  religion,  excusing  himself  on 
the  plea  of  Universalism.  Mr.  Finney  was  converted  and  commenced 
his  labors  in  this  same  region  about  this  time,  and  the  interest  result- 
ing from  the  movement  was  felt  all  through  the  country.     About 
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183 1  Mr.  Burchard  held  a  protracted  meeting  in  Adams,  and  Mr. 
Parker,  who  had  just  lost  his  wife,  was  led  to  attend  and  to  review 
his  religious  position.  After  his  conversion  he  at  once  abandoned 
the  law  and  went  to  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  to  prepare  for  the 
ministry.  At  his  graduation  he  was  so  attracted  by  the  form  of  labor 
through  which  he  had  himself  been  awakened  that  he  gave  himself 
almost  at  once  to  the  work  of  an  evangelist. 

To  this  form  of  work  he  devoted  the  most  of  his  life.  He  entered 
on  pastoral  service  two  or  three  times,  but  the  attractions  of  his 
favorite  form  of  service  made  these  exceptional  seasons  short.  In  a 
term  of  more  than  forty  years  he  gave  his  whole  strength  to  revival 
work.  He  held  meetings  over  the  whole  length  of  the  country, 
from  Boston  to  Omaha.  Every  season  he  returned  to  it,  always 
having  numerous  invitations  from  churches  desiring  his  help.  No 
other  evangelist  continued  in  the  field  so  long  or  touched  so  many 
points.  He  worked  more  with  the  smaller  and  less  conspicuous 
churches,  but  always  with  success  and  with  blessed  results. 

His  method  of  revival  work  was  quiet  and  rational.  His  idea  was 
the  continuous  holding  of  the  simple  truth  before  the  mind.  He 
was  always  a  helper  of  the  pastor  and  a  healer  of  dissension.  He 
always  left  the  pastor  stronger  in  his  place  and  the  church  more 
harmonious. 

His  last  season's  work  was  among  the  best  of  his  life  and  the 
most  richly  enjoyed.  He  had  just  left  a  most  impressive  meeting 
at  Glen's  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  commenced  another  at  Havana,  when  he 
was  stricken  down  by  paralysis.  Until  the  very  last  "  his  natural 
force  was  not  abated."  In  the  half-consciousness  of  his  last  hours 
he  was  inviting  sinners  to  Christ,  and  his  last  words  before  he  "  fell 
asleep  "  were,  **  I  have  fought  a  good  fight."  R.  c. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Elizabeth  Waldo,  daughter  of  Calvin  and  Sophia 
(Dickey)  Fay,  was  born  in  Prattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  17,  181 6. 
While  yet  in  her  infancy  her  parents  removed  to  Dryden,  N.  Y., 
where  was  born  her  only  own  brother,  Calvin  Fay,  Esq.,  now  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  where  her  father  died  and  was  buried.  After  the 
father's  death  the  family  returned  to  Walpole,  N.  H.,  where  the 
daughter  was  brought  up  by  her  maternal  grandparents.  Mrs.  Waldo 
educated  herself  almost  entirely  by  her  own  efforts,  mainly  in  teach- 
ing ;  studying  in  the  academies  at  Keene,  N.  H.,  and  Chester,  Vt., 
and  in  the  young  ladies'  department  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  where  she 
completed  her  course  of  study  in  1844.  On  the  2 2d  of  August,  of 
that  year,  she  was  united  in  marriage  to  Rev.  Levi  F.  Waldo,  who 
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was  also  a  native  of  Prattsbuxgh, — then  just  settled  as  a  Congrega- 
tional pastor  at  Poughkeepsie^  N.  Y.,  with  whom  she  walked  the 
journey  of  life,  —  a  wise  counsellor,  an  efficient  helper,  and  a  faith- 
ful and  loving  wife,  —  for  more  than  thirty-two  years.  About  the 
first  of  July,  1876,  Mrs.  Waldo's  health  began  visibly  to  decline. 
A  troublesome  cough  and  much  bodily  weariness  and  weakness 
were  signs  of  approaching  dissolution.  She,  however,  was  able  to 
ride  out  occasionally  imtil  the  close  of  the  year.  From  that  time 
she  was  confined  to  her  bed,  gradually  fading  away,  until,  on  Satur- 
day evening,  the  3d  of  March,  1877,  she  calmly  fell  asleep. 

Mrs.  Waldo  spent  much  of  her  life  in  teaching,  both  in  secular 
and  Sabbath  schools,  in  which  occupation  she  excelled.  Many  of 
her  former  pupils  will  long  remember  her  faithful  and  efficient 
instructions,  and  will  lament  her  death.  Ladies'  benevolent  socie- 
ties, organized  and  operated  through  her  earnest  and  unceasing 
effort ;  young  people's  Bible  classes,  gathered  by  her  and  instructed 
in  the  truths  of  God's  word ;  souls  led  to  the  Saviour  of  sinners  by 
her  counsels  and  prayers, — these  are  some  of  the  abiding  fruits  of 
her  faithfiil  labors. 

Spodess  purity,  unblemished  integrity,  firmness  in  adhering  to  her 
convictions  of  right,  wisdom  in  counselling  and  planning,  eneigy  and 
efficiency  in  all  Christian  labor,  great  faithfulness^  and  a  settled  and 
abiding  trust  in  God  her  Saviour,  were  prominent  characteristics  in 
her  life.  Her  death  was  calm  and  peaceful,  and  full  of  hope  of  a 
blissful  immortality.  She  left  a  husband  and  two  sons  to  mourn  her 
loss.  c.  c. 

Rev.  John  Kimball  Young,  d.  d.,  long  the  honored  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Laconia,  N.  H.,  deserves  more  specific  remembrance  in 
these  pages.  We  gave  the  "  vital  statistics  "  of  his  life  in  our  last 
volume  [1876,  page  437],  and  need  not  here  repeat  them.  He  en- 
tered Dartmouth  College  at  fifteen,  and  proved  the  possibility  (as 
some  other  eminent  men,  like  Cotton  Mather,  have  done)  of  a  thor- 
ough use  of  college  discipline  at  an  early  age,  yet  he  sometimes 
judged  that  he  lost  something  in  consequence  of  his  youth  while  in 
college,  which  he  never  recovered.  His  residence  at  Hanover  fell 
upon  a  remarkable  period  in  the  history  of  the  college, — the  brief  but 
memorable  presidency  of  Francis  Brown,  d.  d.,  and  the  time  of  the 
great  controversy  with  the  State,  in  which  Daniel  Webster  pleaded 
the  cause  of  his  Alma  Mater  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  nation, 
and  gained  his  memorable  victory.  This  period  was  not  less  dis- 
tinguished by  the  scholarship  and  subsequent  eminence  of  many  of 
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the  students.  The  graduating  class,  when  Mr.  Young  entered 
college,  included  Bishop  Chase,  Prof.  N.  W.  Fiske,  and  James 
Marsh,  and  the  missionaries  Goodell  and  Temple ;  and  he  was 
contemporary  with  George  Bush,  Prof.  William  Chamberlain,  Thos. 
C.  Upham,  Rufus  Choate,  and  E.  Carter  Tracy;  Nathan  Crosby, 
George  P.  Marsh,  George  W.  Nesmith,  and  N.  G.  Upham ;  Charles 
White,  John  M.  Ellis,  Ira  Perley,  and  Ralph  Metcalf.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  single  decade  in  the  history  of  any  college 
bears  a  more  distinctive  character,  scholarly,  literary,  and  religious, 
than  that  from  1814  to  1824  in  Dartmouth. 

Into  this  atmosphere  Mr.  Young  entered  with  full  sympathy.  He 
ranked  honorably  among  his  associates,  and  bore  through  life  the 
deep  impress  thus  received.  Six  years  were  then  spent  in  teaching 
at  Dover  and  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  with  improved  health  and  a 
new  baptism  of  the  Spirit  he  entered  the  seminary  at  Andover 
and  was  graduated  in  1829.  The  work  of  the  American  Education 
Society  held  at  that  time  a  special  place  in  the  interest  of  the  churches, 
and  Mr.  Young  had  become  enlisted  in  it.  With  a  view  to  labors  in 
its  behalf  he  received  ordination  as  an  evangelist  in  Boston,  and  his 
agency  for  it  did  not  cease  for  some  years  after  his  installation  in 
Laconia,  then  Meredith  Bridge,  1831,  Nov.  29.  It  was  characteristic 
of  the  man  that  he  turned  from  other  and  inviting  overtures  and  ac- 
cepted a  call  at  Laconia.  The  church  was  small  and  feeble,  and 
irreligion  was  in  the  ascendant ;  but  the  very  fact  that  it  was  a  hard 
place  made  its  appeal  ^to  him,  and  he  accepted  the  call  heartily  for 
the  Master's  sake. 

The  story  of  his  long  and  earnest  and  patient  labors  cannot  here 
be  rehearsed.  For  thirty-five  years  he  stood  at  his  post,  command- 
ing the  respect  of  all  and  winning  the  love  of  many  in  a  rare  degree. 
Few  men  in  the  last  generation  have  better  exemplified  the  model 
New  England  pastor.  Under  his  faithful  labors  his  church  grew. 
Seasons  of  revival  and  ingathering  came,  and  he  saw  rich  fruits  of 
his  ministry. 

Among  the  reasons  of  his  success  it  is  to  be  said,  first  of  all,  that 
to  a  singular  degree  he  forgot  himself  and  was  identified  with  his 
Master.  With  no  affectation  of  sanctity,  he  was  devout,  always  illus- 
trating a  cheerful  and  healthy  piety.  Men  felt  that  he  sought  "  not 
his  own,"  but  was  identified  with  Christ  and  His  kingdom.  He  was 
always  studious  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
and  read  with  interest  in  science,  history,  or  any  domain  of  knowl- 
edge,—  whatever  gave  promise  of  aid  in  interpreting  and  enforcing 
the  lessons  of  God's  Word.     He  was  a  faithful  and  good  preacher  ; 
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diligent  in  preparation  for  his  pulpit  services,  and  bringing  "beaten 
oil "  to  the  sanctuary.  His  sermons  were  instructive  and  quicken- 
ing. He  was  a  true  pastor.  He  knew  his  flock  and  was  watchful 
for  every  member  of  it.  Any  in  sickness,  in  want,  or  in  temptation 
were  very  sure  of  his  utmost  care  and  aid. 

Withal  he  was  a  singularly  just  man.  In  all  his  dealings  with 
men  or  judgments  of  them  he  would  give  every  one  his  due.  His 
large  charity  was  conspicuous.  When  he  encountered,  as  he  did, 
injustice  and  opposition,  he  was  most  cautious  in  estimating  the 
motives  of  others.  The  termination  of  his  pastorate  came  at  last  in 
1867  under  circumstances  which  tried  him  deeply  ;  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  one  ever  heard  a  bitter  or  an  unkind  word  from  him 
concerning  any  one  involved  in  the  transactions  of  that  period.  In 
his  loving  heart  the  mantle  of  a  broad  charity  covered  all. 

He  was  generous.  His  salary  was  never  large,  not  always  well 
paid,  and  his  means  restricted,  but  he  always  could  afford  to  give  to 
the  Lord's  cause  and  to  the  needy ;  and  the  extent  of  such  giving, 
if  it  could  be  told,  would  be  surprising.  Plainly  he  felt  it  was 
'*  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  He  was  modest  and  un- 
ambitious. Honors  came  to  him  from  the  churches  and  the  com- 
munity, but  they  came  unsought.  His  d.  d.  was  never  "  applied  for  " ; 
and  when  his  Alma  Mater  honored  herself  by  conferring  it  upon  him 
his  surprise  was  unaffected.  He  was  a  faithful  and  valued  counsellor 
of  the  American  Board,  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  the  State 
Association,  and  often  in  conferences  and  councils  of  the  churches. 
Such  places  he  never  sought,  but  felt  a  real  diffidence  in  assuming 
them.  The  seven  years  which  he  spent  in  Hopkinton  (1867-74)  left 
their  impress  upon  that  church  and  won  for  the  good  man  added 
honor  and  esteem  in  the  resolution  with  which  he  labored  on  and 
brought  forth  fruit  in  old  age.  When  no  longer  able  to  do  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  he  turned  again,  as  was  fit,  to  his  own  people,  and 
it  must  be  to  them  a  grateful  remembrance  that  he  was  permitted  to 
return  and  to  die  among  them,  to  receive  and  respond  to  the  offices 
of  their  continued  affection.  It  is  a  pleasant  fact  and  worthy  of 
record  that  with  his  dying  thoughts  he  remembered  his  loved  Dart- 
mouth and  Andover,  and  made  them  the  residuary  legatees  of  any 
small  amount  of  his  estate  remaining  after  the  wants  of  his  wife  and 
child  had  been  supplied.  The  college  and  seminary  may  never 
receive  anything  from  the  legacy,  but  in  its  provision  they  have  the 
testimony  of  his  love  and  confidence.  H.  a.  h. 
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LITERARY   REVIEW. 

Ruling  Ideas  in  Early  Ages  and  their  Relation  to  Old  Testament 
Faithy  is  the  title  of  a  volume  of  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Mozley, 
to  graduates  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

The  kernel  or  ground- thought  of  this  fresh  and  strong  contribution  to 
ethical  science  is,  that  an  imperfect  or  defective  morality  is  not  a  positive 
immorality.  That  looks  very  simple,  one  might  almost  say  self-evident, 
when  once  stated ;  yet  just  for  not  seeing  it  or  admitting  it,  the  early  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  the  Hebrew  race,  as  recorded  in  the  Bible,  have 
been  and  are  subjected  to  unlimited,  adverse,  and  often  hostile  criticism. 
The  chief  points  of  these  attacks  are,  the  exterminating  wars  of  the  Jews, 
the  visitation  of  parental  sins  upon  children,  such  acts  of  homicide  as 
Jael's,  the  law  of  retaliation  and  of  the  blood  avenger,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac.  The  author  of  this  volume  approaches  his  subject  with  the  frank 
and  firm  bearing  of  one  who  knows  his  footing  and  is  sure  of  his  cause. 
He  is  alike  frank  in  allowing  the  apparent  strength  of  the  objections  raised 
against  the  Old  Testament  morals,  and  bold  in  maintaining  their  utter 
groundlessness.  It  is  quite  impossible  not  to  be  fascinated  with  the  easy 
mastery  with  which  he  walks  this  field  of  difficult  controversy  and  holds  it 
against  the  acutest  of  its  challengers.  The  style  of  the  discussion  is  every- 
where manly  and  courteous,  its  language  clear  and  compact,  with  just 
enough  of  recapitulation  in  the  method  to  fix  the  hinges  of  the  argument 
securely  in  their  place.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  the  rare  gift  of 
moral  insight  and  dissection,  so  conspicuous  in  Dr.  Mozley*s  recent  vol- 
ume of  sermons,  is  here  exhibited  in  at  least  equal  excellence. 

We  have  indicated  at  the  outset  the  main  pivot  on  which  this  "apoloog" 
of  the  more  ancient  Biblical  morality  turns.  It  was  exceedingly  faulty 
from  a  Christian  point  of  view.  But  it  was  the  best  virtue,  both  private 
and  public,  attainable  in  the  circumstances.  It  was  so  much  better  than 
nothing,  in  fact,  there  was  imbedded  within  it  so  genuine  a  root  of  good- 
ness, so  pregnant  a  seed  of  ultimate  righteousness,  that  even  in  this  rude 
immaturity  it  was  a  proper  subject  of  direct  Divine  command.  Our  author 
does  not  content  himself  with  the  common  idea  that  God  permitted  these 
ancient  acts  of  destruction,  of  retaliation,  because  of  the  "  hardness  "  of 
the  hearts  of  those  blind  and  infantile  ages.  He  enjoined  by  a  positive 
precept  the  thing  that  was  done  as  right  and  proper  for  those  times  and 
conditions  of  human  life.  The  thing  was  a  necessity  of  those  times  and 
conditions  as  a  law  of  procedure.  In  carrying  it  out,  the  people  went 
much  beyond  their  tether  as  to  excesses  and  exaggerations  of  passionate 
violence.  But  they  were  moving  on  the  right  line  of  obedience  to  a 
Divine  word,  if  they  did  not  always  stop  at  the  right  goal. 

A  study  of  these  luminous  pages  can  alone  do  justice  to  the  reasoning 
by  which  these  positions  are  vindicated.  The  picturing  of  the  wretchedly 
confused  condition  of  moral  sentiments  and  of  social  intercourse  in  those 

1  See  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  p.  591. 
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early  ages  shows  an  unusual  faculty  in  this  author  of  putting  himself  into 
the  current  or  atmosphere  of  even  so  far-off  and  anomalous  a  world  of 
opinions  and  practices  as  that,  —  an  absolutely  indispensable  qualification 
for  sitting  in  judgment  upon  any  historical  or  ethical  problem.    Taking  up, 
then,  the  case,  this  is  an  initial  point,  —  that  the  authority  upon  which  these 
acts  of  a  defective  moral  service  proceeded  was  miraculous  in  its  expres- 
sion.    It  is  assumed  that  Jehovah  was  the  theocratic  King  of  Israel.   His 
orders  were  supernaturally  direct  and  binding ;  as  such  they  were  obeyed, 
but  with  an  unauthorized  excess  of  human    passion.     What  was   thus 
obeyed  ?    The  command,  e.  g,^  to  exterminate  the  Canaanites.     How  was 
this  justified  as  essentially  right  ?     Upon  the  broad  ground  of  God's  judg- 
ment of  execution  upon  so  vile  and  rebellious  a  race  of  utterly  corrupt  and 
corrupting  idolaters.     But  the  universality  of  this  destruction  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  ?     Here  comes  in  a  general  and  controlling  fact  of  those 
times,  which  requires  a  clear  comprehension,  and  which  governs  all  such 
cases,  within  as  well  as  outside  the  limits  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth, 
where  whole  families  and  even  tribes  were  made  to  suffer  extremest  pun- 
ishment for  the  sins  of  their  representative  heads.     There  was  no  idea  of 
individual  rights,  and  scarcely  any  of  individual  obligation  and  responsibil- 
ity.    Men  were  estimated  in  the  mass,  not  separately.     Subjects  belonged 
to  their  sovereigns  ;  children,  women,  servants,  to  the  father,  husband, 
master,  as  appendages  of  his  personality,  to  be  blessed  or  cursed  in  and 
for  him.      The  human  individuality  of  obligation,  praise,  and  blame  was, 
indeed,  an  original  thought  and  reality,  in  the  very  making  of  man  in  his 
Creator's  likeness ;  but  it  was  so  totally  lost  to  all  that  Oriental  world  that 
punishment  for  wrong-doing  went  into  the  wholesale  visitation  of  wrath 
upon  all  connected  with  the  transgressor,  as  in  the  affairs  of  Korah  and 
Achan,  and  the  heathen  generally.      Here,  then,  was  the  simple  alternative 
of  no  punishment  at  all  for  crimes  of  a  high-handed  guilt,  or  such  punish- 
ment as  alone  was  known  to  that  period.     Society  could  not  exist  without 
the  infliction  of  penalties.     It  could  not  be  developed  into  future  and 
hii^her  ideals  and  attainments  of  government  without  the  recognition  and 
administration  of  some  kind  of  retributive  justice,  rough  and  unregulated 
though  it  might  be.     Men  must  be  taught  the  doctrine  of  a  pursuing  retri- 
bution for  sin  and  crime,  if  they  were  ever  to  attain  to  a  complete  man- 
hood.     Take  the  law  of  retaliation,  "  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth."     Whether  as  a  public  or  a  private  rule  of  compensation  it  was 
harsh.     But  it  had  at  its  base  an  element  of  justice  in  demanding  satis- 
faction for  lawless  injury,  and  a  power  of  repression  on  such  aggressions, 
which  were  indispensable  then  as  now.     There  was  no  inherent  cruelty  in 
these  principles  as  legislated   and   enforced   by   the   Almighty.      There 
was  no  necessary  element  of  revenge  in  their  execution,  as  is  plainly  shown 
in  the  Lectures  on  Retribution  and  the  Law  of  the  Avenger  of  Blood. 

The  authorization  of  these  methods  of  justice  was  miraculous,  and  for 
ultimately  beneficent  purposes  ;  but  it  is  shown  very  clearly  that  not  even 
by  miracle  could  the  same  methods  be  now  authorized,  because  the  moral 
sense  of  the  world  has  been  educated  up  to  a  point  which  would  pronounce 
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these  acts  wrong  and  utterly  indefensible  in  our  altered  circumstances. 
Therefore,  it  is  only  an  ignorant  and  baleful  fanaticism  that  would  draw 
precedents  of  action  from  those  ancient  models,  which  were  well  for  that 
rude  period  but  are  not  well  or  justifiable  under  the  Christian  light.  But, 
again,  we  have  only  advanced  up  into  this  Christian  light  by  the  steps  of  a 
stairway  of  which  those  rough  stones  were  the  lower  beginnings.  They 
were  laid  down  there  so  far  in  the  mire  and  darkness  that  they  seem  to 
belong  to  an  entirely  different  series,  and  to  lead  quite  the  contrary  way. 
But  there  would  have  been  no  start  and  ascent  of  a  Christian  morality 
from  any  other  point.  Here,  then,  comes  in  another  principle,  —  that  this 
early  imperfect  morality  is  to  be  judged,  not  by  its  commencing,  but  by  its 
concluding  parts.  What  was  its  contemplated  and  its  secured  outcome  ? 
The  Christian  ethics  of  this  century  of  grace,  the  law  and  equity  of  Eu- 
ropean and  American  jurisprudence.  It  is  vindicated,  consequendy,by  its 
fruits.  So  far  as  it  contained  a  Divine  commandment,  it  was  always  just 
and  good.  The  excesses  and  abuses  which  gathered  upon  that  code  of 
legislation  and  piety  were  gradually  thrown  off,  as  better  ideas  prevailed. 
**  There  is,  at  its  very  rise  and  commencement,  the  augury  of  the  future 
edifice,  a  strength  which  shows  that  it  will  get  the  mastery.  There  is,  in 
truth,  in  the  mere  &ct  of  such  accommodating  legislation,  a  pledge  im- 
plied on  the  part  of  the  Divine  Legislator  that  He  will  provide,  together 
with  it,  an  education  of  higher  scope  to  lead  to  a  more  perfect  standard  ; 
but  what  is  more,  this  pledge  is  fulfilled.  The  Jewish  dispensation,  as  a 
whole,  does  gradually  elevate  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation,  till  it  is  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  the  Christian  code ;  and  the  highest  sample 
of  the  nation  does  in  fact  receive  that  code,  and  spread  it  through  the 
world."     (Page  220.) 

\ye  are  quite  sure  of  our  opinion  in  saying  that  the  prevailing  temper 
of  this  remarkable  book  is  judicial,  and  not  that  of  the  special  pleading  of 
an  advocate  in  a  bad  cause.  The  case  of  Jael  and  Sisera  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  difficult  of  adjustment  to  the  consciousness  of  truth  and  right  in  our 
times.  The  admission  is  frankly  made  that  it  was  an  assassination  under 
the  forms  of  friendly  hospitality,  and  that  Deborah,  the  inspired  prophetess 
and  judge  of  Israel,  praised  both  the  destruction  and  the  dissimulation,  and 
^  blessed  "  their  author  as  an  eminently  worthy  as  well  as  renowned  woman. 
(Page  164.)  This  stands  upon  the  same  general  ground, — that  Sisera 
was  a  criminal  against  God  and  Israel,  adjudged  to  death  under  the  exter- 
minating Canaanite  decree  ;  that  Jael  was  one  of  his  appointed  execution- 
ers ;  that  the  claims  of  truthfulness,  in  this  case,  were  overridden  by  the 
prior  and  weightier  claim  of  judgment  upon  this  most  formidable  of  Israelis 
foes.  The  transaction  could  not  stand  a  moment  under  our  educated  con- 
sciences as  a  present  example  of  conduct.  It  belonged  to  that  early  dis- 
pensation of  initiatory,  administrative  procedures  which  could  only  have 
been  a  dispensation  at  all  by  taking  men  and  things  as  they  actually  were 
in  order  to  make  them  better,  as  the  fulness  of  the  times  should  slowly 
come.  In  treating  of  Abraham  and  the  offering  up  of  Isaac,  it  is  shown 
that  this  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  pagan  human  sacrifices,  but  was 
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a  simple  surrenderor  the  patriarch's  will  to  God's  plain  demand,  — in  faith, 
however,  that  Isaac  would  still  be  his  heir  according  to  the  promise,  —  yet 
that  this  confident  expectation  did  not  lessen  the  reality  of  the  sacrifice, 
nor  of  the  suffering  which  it  prospectively  involved. 

Dr.  Mozley  has  not  put  himself  beyond  chaUenge  in  some  of  his  posi- 
tions ;  but  his  lectures  as  here  given  will  furnish  a  stringent  ethical  tonic 
much  needed  just  now  to  brace  up  the  public  mind  against  a  great  flow  of 
rather  sloppy  sentimentalism  from  which  our  literature,  jurisprudence,  and 
theology  are  alike  suffering.  We  know  of  nothing  which  would  be  more 
wholesome  than  a  careful  reading  and  digesting  of  this  strongest  treatise 
on  elementary  morak  since  the  time  of  Bishop  Butler. 

The  Vicarious  Sacrifice^  grounded  in  Principles  interpreted  by  Human 
Analogies^  constitutes  two  volumes  of  a  uniform  edition  of  the  select  works 
of  the  late  Dr.  Bushnell,  to  consist  of  as  many  as  seven  volumes.  And 
these  two  volumes,  though  having  the  same  running-title,  include  two  dis- 
tinct works  of  the  author,  as  first  published  by  himself,  viz.,  "Vicarious 
Sacrifice  "  and  "  Forgiveness  and  Law."  We  understand  that  these  two 
works,  in  this  new  edition,  are  brought  together  under  the  same  title  be- 
cause the  author  designed  the  latter  as  a  modification  of  the  former. 

In  the  first  volume,  under  *'  Vicarious  Sacrifice,"  Dr.  Bushnell  brings  out, 
more  specifically  and  fully  than  in  any  other,  the  views  which  he  early  held 
of  the  atonement.  By  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ,  he  did  not  then 
understand  that  he  suffered  to  make  an  atonement  for  us,  and  thus  open  a 
way  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  but  that  he  suffered,  in  general,  for  our 
good,  —  just  as  the  patient  mother  suffers  for  her  sick  child,  or  one  friend 
suffers  for  the  good  of  another,  or  the  patriot  suffers  for  his  afflicted  coun- 
try. These  are  cited  in  the  work  before  us  as  instances  of  vicarious  suffer- 
ing ;  and  these  are  the  **  human  analogies  "  by  which  Christ's  sufferings 
for  us  are  to  be  interpreted.  Each  of  the  other  persons  in  the  Trinity 
suffered  vicariously,  as  well  as  the  Son. 

Dr.  Bushnell's  views  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  as  set  forth  in  this  first 
volume,  have  been  spread  before  the  public  in  various  ways  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  are  well  understood.  They  are  not  the  views  of  the 
Arians  and  semi-Arians  of  a  former  age,  but  rather,  as  to  the  nature  and 
object  of  the  atonement,  are  those  held  by  modem  Unitarians.  Thus,  he 
says,  "  We  may  sum  up  all  that  Christ  taught  and  did  and  suffered  in  the 
industry  of  his  life  and  the  pangs  of  his  cross,  and  say  that  the  one  com- 
ifrehensive,  all-inclusive  aim  that  drew  him  on  was  the  change  he  might 
operate  in  the  spiritual  habit  and  future  well-being  of  souls.  It  is  in  this 
fiaict,  and  only  in  this,  that  he  became  a  Redeemer.  He  is  here  in  vicari- 
ous sacrifice ;  not  for  something  else,  but  for  thisJ*^  Again  he  says, 
Christ  went  to  the  cross  **  not  to  square  up  the  account  of  our  sins,  or  to 
satisfy  the  Divine  justice  for  us,  or  to  open  a  way  for  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  but  to  move  on  the  character  of  souls;  to  exert  a  regenerative^  sav^ 
ing,  truth-subjecting,  all-restoring,  inward  change  of  life,^ 

^  See  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co^  p*  590. 
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It  is  a  sufficient  objection  to  this  view  that  it  commingles  and  identifies 
some  of  the  distinct  parts  or  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  turns  them  into  con> 
fiision.  For  example.  Dr.  Bushnell  sajrs,  ^  Atonement  is  a  change  wrought 
inuSyZ,  change  by  which  we  are  reconciled  to  God.''  But  this  is  r^en* 
eration«  Hence  atonement  and  r^eneration  are  the  same.  Forgiveness 
is  also  made  the  same  as  regeneration.  "  Forgiveness,"  says  Dr.  Bush- 
nell, *'  though  objective  in  form  of  thought,  has  its  reality  in  an  internal 
absolution  from  the  law  of  sin,  a  regeneration  of  tfu  spirit  to  duty,  love, 
and  purity."  Forgiveness  and  repentance  are  also  confounded  and  made 
the  same.  Thus,  he  says,  '*  Instead  of  stating  an  alternative  between 
repentance  on  one  side  and  forgiveness  on  the  other/after  the  manner  of 
Bishop  Butler,  they  are  only  to  be  taken  as  different  conceptions  of  the 
same  thing^  But  on  this  ground,  instead  of  saying  with  sacred  writers, 
*'  Repent  and  ye  shall  be  forgiven,"  we  should  say,  *'  Repent  and  ye  are, 
of  course,  forgiven.  The  two  things  are  the  same.  Forsake  your  sins, 
and  ye  do  forsake  them  !  Be  forgiven  and  ye  are  forgiven  ! "  Shall  we 
turn  the  gospel  message  into  nonsense  such  as  this  ? 

But  the  great  objection  to  Dr.  Bushnell's  view  of  the  atonement  is  its 
palpable  opposition  to  the  Bible.  The  bloody  rites  and  sacrifices  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  only  methods  of  atonement  in  Israel,  he  is  obliged 
to  set  aside  as  having  no  reference  whatever  to  the  death  of  Christ  He 
says,  "  The  value  terminated  principally  in  the  power  it  had  over  the  relig- 
ious character  J  the  impressions,  exercises,  aids,  and  principles,  which,  as 
a  liturgy,  it  wrought  in  the  soul  of  the  worshipper."  How  any  person  who 
had  read  the  account  of  the  great  day  of  atonement  in  Israel,  recorded  in 
Leviticus,  sixteenth  chapter,  and  the  interpretation  of  these  bloody  rites 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  can  speak 
of  them  as  Dr.  Bushnell  does,  is  more  than  we  can  conceive.  All  of  them 
obviously  looked  forward  to  Christ  They  were  typical  of  his  sufferings  and 
death.  On  any  other  supposition,  why  is  he  called  "  the  Lamb  of  God," 
and  why  spoken  of  as  "  our  Passover  slain  for  us  "  f  The  sacrifices  of 
the  old  dispensation  were  all  of  them  of  an  expiatory  character.  They 
were  offered  to  God,  and  stood  connected  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
The  language  of  them  all  was,  '*  Without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is 
no  remission." 

But  we  have  something  more  than  types  and  rites  to  set  forth  the  un- 
scripturalness,  the  anti-scripturalness ,  of  Dr.  Bushneirs  theory  of  the 
atonement  We  have  the  plain  and  positive  language  of  Scripture,  and 
that,  too,  in  passages  more  numerous  than  we  have  time  or  occasion  to 
quote.  Thus  Christ  is  said  to  have  been  *'  wounded  for  our  transgres- 
sions and  bruised  for  our  iniquities."     He  is  said  to  have  "borne  our 
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sins  " ;  te  have  ''  purged  our  sins  "  ;  to  have  "  suffered  for  our  sins  "  ;  to 
have  "  died  for  our  sins  "  ;  and  to  have  "  shed  his  blood  for  the  remission 
of  sins."  He  is  said  to  "  have  redeemed  us  to  God  by  his  blood  "  ;  and 
to  "  have  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  having  been  made  a  curse 
for  us."  He  '*gave  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  unto  God"  ; 
he  *'  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  many."    "  He  was   delivered  for  our 
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oflfences  " ;  he  "  tasted  death  for  every  man  "  ;   he  *'  is  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.** 

Dr.  Bushnell  does  not  deny  that  passages  like  these  do  seem  to  teach 
the  commonly  received  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  but  then  they  do  not 
really  teach  it  They  are  the  tragic^  altar  view  of  the  atonement,  saying, 
apparently,  much  more  than  they  mean,  and  are  employed  merely  for  efiect 
And  this  we  regard  as  the  most  pitiful,  painful  shift  to  be  found  in  Dr. 
Bushnell's  works,  we  had  almost  said,  in  any  respectable  theological  work 
whatsoever.  To  suppose  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  having  a  particular  doctrine 
to  teach,  a  doctrine  that  could  be  set  forth  in  plain,  unmistakable  language, 
should  prefer,  for  the  sake  of  effect,  to  adopt  another  language,  a  language 
setting  forth  other  views,  a  language  which  has  led  the  great  body  of 
Christians  in  every  age  into  essential  error  on  a  vital  subject :  what  sup- 
position can  be  more  unworthy  of  God,  or  more  degrading  to  the  Bible, 
than  this  ? 

In  the  second  volume,  ''  Forgiveness  and  Law,"  Dr.  Bushnell  abates 
ostensibly  nothing  of  what  he  had  before  said  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
atonement.  '*  I  still  assert,"  he  sajrs,  *'  the  moral  view  of  the  atonement,  as 
before,  and  even  more  completely  than  before." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  he  intended  in  the  new  work  to 
supplement  the  other,  to  relieve  its  apparent  nakedness,  to  remove  objec- 
tions, and  to  modify  it  and  thus  give  it  currency.  He  now  says  that  **  in 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  God  not  only  atones  the  sinner,  but  atones  him- 
sel/j  and  in  this  way  effects  a  complete  atonement.  By  suffering,  he  pro- 
pitiates himself,  and  so  prepares  himself  to  forgive,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  propitiates  the  sinner,  draws  him  to  repentance,  and  thus  pre- 
pares him  to  be  forgiven."  ^ 

Dr.  Bushnell  insists  that  human  forgivenesses  are  possible  only  by  the 
help  of  some  placation  or  atonement  or  cost-making  sacrifice,  by  him  who 
forgives.  The  forgiving  party  must  be  so  far  entered  into  the  lot  and  state 
of  the  wrong-doing  party  as  to  be  thoroughly  identified  with  him,  even  to 
the  extent  of  suffering  by  him  and  for  him.  Some  alternative  must  be  taken 
by  the  man  who  will  truly  forgive,  which  has  power  to  liquefy  the  indiffer- 
ences, or  assuage  the  stern,  overloaded  displeasures  of  his  morally  injured 
and  revolted  nature."  **The  injured  party  has  a  most  powerful  combina- 
tion of  alienated  and  offended  sentiments  struggling  in  his  nature,  and  in 
one  view,  it  is  right  he  should  have.  He  could  not  be  a  proper  man, 
least  of  all  a  holy  man,  without  them.  His  integrity  is  hurt,  his  holiness 
offended,  his  moral  taste  disgusted.  He  is  alienated,  thrown  off,  thrust 
back  into  a  separation,  by  the  whole  instinct  of  his  moral  nature.  The 
fires  of  his  purity  smoke;  his  indignations  scorch  him;  and  without  any 
false  fire  of  revenge  (which  is  too  commonly  kindled  also),  he  seems  to 
himself  to  be  in  a  revulsion  which  he  has  no  will  to  subdue.  He  is  a 
wounded  man,  whose  damaged  nature  winces  even  in  his  prayers  ;  so  that 
if  he  says,  I  forgive^  with  the  utmost  stretch  of  emphasis,  he  will  not  be 

^  In  another  place,  he  holds  that  forgiveness  and  repentance  are  the  same. 
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satisfied  with  any  meaning  which  he  can  force  into  the  words.    He  needs 
to  be  placated  by  suffering  before  he  can  forgive." 

We  have  quoted  this  remarkable  statement  at  length,  that  we  might  the 
more  appropriately  ask,  Is  it  true?  Does  it  accord  with  the  experience 
of  the  best  Christians  in  forgiving  their  enemies,  —  especially  after  their 
enemies  have  repented  and  made  satisfaction  ?  Do  they  still  feel  those 
"smokings  of  purity,"  those  ** scorching  indignations,"  those  "impracti- 
cable revulsions,"  which  Dr.  Bushnell  describes  ?  And  do  they  still  need 
to  be  atoned  and  placated  by  suffering  before  they  can  forgive  ? 

How  is  it  with  kind  parents  whose  children  disobey  and  displease  them  ? 
Qf  course  they  suffer  so  long  as  the  child  persists  in  wrong-doing.  But 
suppose  the  child  is  penitent  and  humble,  and  approaches  his  parents  with 
confession  and  with  tears.  Do  these  parents  now  need  to  be  placated  by 
suffering  before  they  can  forgive  ?  Must  they  stand  off  and  suffer  and 
smoke  awhile,  before  they  can  receive  the  penitent  to  their  bosoms  ? 

How  was  it  with  the  injured  father  in  the  gospel,  who  forgave  and 
restored  the  prodigal  son  ">,  Did  he  need  to  be  propitiated  as  above 
described  before  he  could  meet  and  receive  his  child  ?  or  did  he  not  see 
him  while  yet  afar  off,  and  run  to  meet  and  embrace  him,  and  show  him- 
self more  ready  to  forgive  than  the  prodigal  was  to  be  forgiven  ? 

These  notions  of  human  forgiveness  which  have  been  considered.  Dr. 
Bushnell  applies  to  God.  "  He  is  put  in  arms  against  wrong-doers,  just  as 
we  are,  by  his  moral  disgusts,  displeasures,  abhorrences.  indignations,  revul- 
sions, and,  what  is  more,  by  his  offended  holiness ;  and  by  the  force  of 
these  partly  recalcitrant  sentiments  he  is  shut  back  in  the  sympathies  of 
his  love.  He  is  not  the  less  perfect  because  of  these  antagonistic  senti- 
ments, but  is  even  more  perfect  than  he  would  be  without  them.  And  a 
propitiation  is  required,  not  because  they  are  bad,  but  only  to  move  them 
aside  when  they  are  no  longer  needed." 

This  modification  in  a  second  volume  of  what  had  so  long  been  before 
the  public  as  the  sentiment  of  the  author  on  this  subject  shows  the  un- 
satisfactory nature  of  his  early  views  to  his  earnest  soul  as  it  advanced  in 
spirituality  and  drew  nearer  the  great  white  throne.  The  church  01 
Christ,  however,  will  not  accept  even  this  last  representation  which  Dr. 
Bushnell  left  us,  for  it  is  too  mystical,  gives  too  great  prominence  to 
"human  analogies,"  shows  too  little  appreciation  of  law,  and  is  not  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  Divine  Word. 


HISTORICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL. 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield^  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
by  Rev.  L.  Tyerman,^  gives  a  minutely  detailed  account  of  the  life  of 
Whitefield^  and  of  the  peculiar  religious  movement  in  England  and  America 
is  closely  associated  with  his  name.  It  will  have  a  special  interest  for  the 
reader  in  these  times,  when  evangelistic  efforts,  particularly  those  of  Mr 
Moody,  are  so  arresting  the  attention  of  the  churches. 

1  See  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.,  p.  448. 
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George  Whiteiield  was  born  in  Gloucester,  England,  in  1714. 
was  an  innkeeper,  and  Whitefield  a  tapster,  in  his  youth,  to  the  gnesti  «f 
the  house.  He  laments  in  after  life  that  so  many  of  his  early  daiys  woe 
emplojred  in  '*  drawing  wine  for  drunkards."  But  his  mother  was  evidea^ 
a  serious  woman,  and  finithful,  according  to  her  knowledge,  in  imtfrMl 
duties.  And  though  Whitefield  speaks  in  the  strongest  language  of  the 
wickedness  of  his  boyhood,  he  was  much  better,  w^  should  say,  than  tic 
average  of  bojrs  of  his  age.  Before  he  was  seventeen  3rears  old,  wheo  he 
was  at  school,  we  find  him  taking  delight  in  reading  practical  religMMi 
books,  *'  hungering  and  thirsting  after  the  blessed  Sacrament/*  hccpi^ 
Lent  strictly,  &sting  thirty-six  hours  together,  diligent  in  stadying  te 
Greek  Testament,  and  striving  to  promote  reformation  among  his  school- 
fellows. 

In  1732  he  entered  Oxford  University.  As  his  parents  were  not  able  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  education,  he  was  admitted  as  a  servitor,  a  knriy 
but  not  dishonorable  position,  and  was  supported  by  the  services  he  res- 
dered. 

At  that  time  John  Wesley  was  Fellow  of  one  of  the  colleges  in  Ozlbnit 
and  Charles  Wesley  was  a  college  tutor,  and  because  they  lived  according  ft» 
a  rule  and  method  that  distinguished  them  from  others,  they  began  to  be 
called  Methodist8%  Charles  Wesley  had  a  great  influence  on  Whitefield, 
gave  him  Christian  counsel,  directed  his  religious  reading  ;  and  WhitefieU 
came  soon  to  admire  the  Weslejrs,  and  to  order  his  life  by  their  instmctioiis 
and  example  His  religious  experiences  while  in  college,  of  which  a  fidl 
account  is  given  in  his  biography,  were  remarkable.  His  exeroses  were 
indeed,  to  some  extent,  ascetic,  legal,  and  ritualistic,  but  he  came  out  of 
these,  even  before  the  Wesleys  did,  with  a  full  and  joyful  acceptance,  by 
faith  alone,  of  the  grace  of  Christ. 

Having  competed  his  course  at  the  university,  Whitefield  presented 
himself  to  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  for  ordination.  He  was  then  about 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  And  though  it  was  a  rule  with  the  bishop  not 
to  ordain  any  one  under  twenty-three,  he  made  an  exception  in  the  case  of 
Whitefield,  and  offered  to  give  him  "  holy  orders  "  at  once.  So  Whitefieki 
became  a  preacher  when  just  entering  upon  manhood,  and  preached,  he 
says,  ''on  the  Sunday  after  I  was  ordained,  to  a  crowded  audience,  with  as 
much  freedom  as  though  I  had  been  a  preacher  for  some  years."  Imme- 
diately, almost,  he  became  &mous,  crowds  fiocked  to  hear  him,  constables 
were  obliged  to  be  placed  at  the  doors  of  the  church  to  keep  the  people  in 
order.  '*  In  a  short  time,"  he  says,  "  I  could  no  longer  go  on  foot  as  usual, 
but  was  constrained  to  go  in  a  coach  from  place  to  place  to  avoid  the 
hosannas  of  the  multitude."  And  this  popularity  increased  from  year  to 
year  for  more  than  thirty  years,  till  his  physical  system  broke  down  under 
the  effects  of  his  severe  and  continuous  labors.  We  read  with  astonish- 
ment the  record  of  these  labors.  In  the  course  of  his  ministry  he  preached 
eighteen  thousand  sermons,  making  an  average  of  ten  sermons  a  week. 
He  crossed  the  Atlantic  thirteen  times,  and  travelled  on  land  by  night  and 
day,  in  heat  and  cold,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  in  ways  that  would  be  con- 
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sidered  unendurable  now  ;  and  he  interested  and  held  the  fixed  attention 
alike  of  the  most  distinguished  and  even  sceptical  philosophers,  such  as 
Hume  and  Franklin,  and  the  most  obscure  and  ignorant  peasants. 

What,  it  is  often  asked,  was  the  source  of  such  power  ?  We  read  his 
published  sermons,  and  we  do  not  find  in  them  evidence  of  any  great 
intellectual  ability.  They  do  not  quicken  and  instruct  us,  as  do  the  sermons 
of  Taylor  and  Barrow  and  Howe  and  Edwards.  His  chief  power  was  in 
the  man  himself.  We  may  reverse,  in  the  case  of  Whitefield,  what  was 
said  of  Paul :  "  His  letters,  say  they,  are  weighty  and  powerful,  but  his 
bodily  presence  is  weak  and  his  speech  contemptible."  Whitefield^s  bodily 
presence  was  not  weak  nor  his  speech  contemptible,  though  what  he  wrote 
was  neither  very  weighty  nor  very  powerful.  The  range  of  thought  of  the 
great  evangelist  was  by  no  means  wide  or  comprehensive,  but  he  believed 
intensely  a  few  truths,  and  these  fundamental  truths.  He  knew  them,  he 
saw  them,  he  felt  them.  They  were  in  his  heart  as  a  flame  of  fire.  Man^s 
depravity  and  guilt,  the  need  of  a  new  birth,  justification  by  faith  in  Christ, 
eternal  condemnation  to  the  unbeliever,  —  these  were  truths,  facts  more 
real  than  anything  he  could  see  in  earth  or  sky.  In  them  his  thought  and 
feeling  lived,  and  by  them  his  whole  being  was  moved  to  most  energetic 
action.  All  who  heard  him  saw  that  here  was  a  man  who  not  only  thought 
but  absolutely  knew,  that  they  were  depraved  and  guilty,  and  that  they  must 
believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  be  born  again,  or  perish  forever. 
These  things  he  reiterated,  and  always  with  new  and  fresh  feeling,  so  that 
his  hearers  had  to  feel  them  too. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  something  exceedingly  striking  in  his  man- 
ner of  giving  utterance  to  his  thoughts.  Whitefield  was  a  born  orator.  In 
his  very  childhood  he  loved  speaking.  At  the  grammar  school  he  was 
put  forward  to  make  speeches  to  the  corporation  at  their  annual  visitation. 
He  delighted  to  take  part  in  the  little  dramas  that  were  acted  in  the  school. 
And  though  he  laments  that  he  was  trained  in  this  way  at  school,  and 
speaks  decidedly  against  the  reading  and  acting  of  plays,  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  that  his  early  exercises  in  elocution  and  dramatic  performances 
were  a  real  help  to  him  in  his  subsequent  career.  No  power  indeed,  ot 
elocution  could  of  itself  have  made  him  the  preacher  that  he  was,  but 
believing  and  feeling  as  he  did,  his  melodious  voice,  his  clear  and  distinct 
articulation,  his  graceful,  animated,  dramatic  action,  gave  life  and  force  to 
his  words.  A  divine  power  must  rest  upon  the  preacher  to  make  him 
successful,  but  there  must  be  in  him  great  human  power  also.  There  was 
in  Whitefield.    He  had  the  power,  by  nature  and  art,  of  great  oratory. 

But  Whitefield,  popular  as  he  was,  met  with  stern  opposition  both  in 
England  and  America.  Much  of  it  was  unjust.  It  was  opposition  to 
truth  and  righteousness.  Still  it  was  not  all  of  this  kind.  There  is  no 
doubt  there  was  in  him  a  large  vein  of  arrogance  and  self-conceit.  His 
popularity  and  success  made  him  look  down  sometimes  on  ministers  who 
had  nothing  of  his  peculiar  power.  He  spoke  altogether  too  sweepingly 
of  the  coldness  and  deadness  and  unregenerate  condition  of  the  ministry 
wherever  he  went.    Many  of  the  best  ministers  of  England,  such  as  Watts 
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and  Doddridge,  were  at  times  justly  grieved  and  offended  on  account  of  his 
reckless  statements  ;  and  so  were  some  of  the  ministers  of  New  England. 
Many  thought  that  his  censorious  reflections  tended  to  awaken  strong 
suspicions  in  the  minds  of  the  people  generally,  even  against  most  faithful 
pastors.  The  president,  professors,  and  tutors  of  Harvard  College  set 
forth  a  **  testimony  "  against  Whitefield  and  his  conduct ;  and  there  were 
not  a  few  ministers  and  laymen  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  who 
thought  that  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and  evil  surmising  had  been  raised  that 
would  long  continue  to  have  a  pernicious  influence.  There  were  doubt- 
less some  good  grounds  for  these  views.  What  is  called  evangelism 
always  carries  with  it  such  perils  for  the  churches.  But  notwithstanding 
these  drawbacks,  the  preaching  of  Whitefield  unquestionably  created  a 
new  interest  in  religion  in  our  whole  country.  The  "  Great  Awakening  " 
under  Edwards  had  subsided  when  Whitefield  came  to  this  land.  His 
preaching  caused  a  new  awakening,  and  all  denominations  felt  its  power. 

Whitefield  came  to  America  ostensibly  to  found  an  Orphan  House  in 
Georgia.  And  it  shows  us  what  changes  have  been  going  on  since  his 
day,  that  while  the  founders  of  the  colony  of  Georgia  were  anxious  to 
prohibit  negro  slavery,  and  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  into  the 
colony,  Whitefield  actively  and  strenuously  opposed  them.  He  thought 
the  colony  could  not  prosper  without  slave  labor,  and  that  the  use  of  rum 
would  be  beneficial  rather  than  injurious.  He  knew  not  what  he  did.  In 
the  light  of  our  day,  how  difTerently  he  would  have  thought  and  acted  1 

The  flames  destroyed  his  Orphan  House.  He  did  not  succeed  in  found- 
ing permanently  any  institution  such  as  he  desired  to  see  in  Georgia. 
That  was  not  his  work.     He  was  a  preacher. 

Standing  beneath  the  open  sky,  with  thousands  of  immortal  beings  for 
his  hearers  and  the  gospel  for  his  theme,  he  was  mighty,  and  his  influence 
will  never  die. 

Mr.  Tyerman  has  done  a  good  work  in  writing  his  Life,  and  it  will  do 
any  one  good  to  read  it. 

A  Crosby  Family^  is  a  handsomely  printed  octavo  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  pages,  in  which  Judge  Nathan  Crosby,  of  Lowell,  has  inter- 
woven genealogy  and  reminiscences  of  the  descendants  of  his  grandfather, 
Josiah  Crosby.  The  book  is  not  published,  but  privately  printed  for  the 
author,  —  a  fact  which  justifies  and  invites  the  pleasant  freedom  of  personal 
and  family  narrative,  which  would  be  questionable  in  a  work  published 
to  the  world.  It  has  been  to  the  author  a  labor  of  love,  and  in  discharg- 
ing it  he  has  reared  a  monument  of  far  more  value  than  marble  columns. 
The  example  is  one  which  might  profitably  be  followed  in  many  families. 

But  it  must  be  said  that  not  many  families  would  furnish,  in  a  circle  no 
wider,  so  much  material  for  a  chronicler ;  fewer  still,  perhaps,  would  find 
a  chronicler  so  genial  and  graceful.  The  glimpses  of  pioneer  life  and 
hardships  in  New  Hampshire,  and  of  the  customs  of  a  former  generation 
which  the  author  gives  us,  are  valuable,  and  the  fulness  with  which  he 

^  See  Stone,  Huse  &  Co.,  p.  592. 
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describes  the  remarkable  circle  of  his  father  and  brothers  is  justified  by 
the  quality  of  the  men.  Few  homes  have  sent  out  to  the  world  two  such 
physicians  as  Dr.  Josiah  Crosby,  of  Manchester,  and  Dr.  Dixi  Crosby,  of 
Hanover,  and  such  a  linguist  and  teacher  as  Prof.  Alpheus,  whose  Greek 
Grammar  and  First  Lessons  in  Geometry  are  monuments  of  his  genius 
and  scholarship.  The  Dartmouth  students  of  his  day,  from  1833  to  1849, 
will  never  be  convinced  that  any  other  Greek  instructor  could  rival  their 
incomparable  professor.  The  pages  before  us  show  that  in  his  case  the 
boy  was  "  father  of  the  man."  He  picked  out  his  letters  from  scraps  of 
vraste  paper,  and  learned  to  read  at  three  or  four  years  of  age  ;  and  when 
he  was  eight  and  one  half  years  old,  in  1819,  he  wrote  this  remarkable 
letter  to  his  brother  Nathan,  then  in  the  Junior  class  at  Hanover  :  — 

Dear  Brother,  —  As  you  have  not  written  to  me,  I  think  I  will  myself  com- 
mence epistolary  correspondence.  Our  family  is  in  a  good  state  of  health.  We 
have  five  boarders.  [Giving  names.]  Mr.  Mack  [Preceptor  of  Gilmanton  Acad- 
emy] has  forty  scholars,  nine  of  which  study  Latin.  I  expect  to  go  through  the 
Georgics  this  week,  and  wish  you  would  send  me  Cicero*s  Orations,  that  I  may 
have  it  to  begin  with  Burleigh  and  French  the  nineteenth  of  this  month.  I  am 
now  in  the  third  book  of  the  Georgics,  get  125  lines  a  day.  Write  soon  and  send 
by  the  first  opportunity,  and  oblige 

Your  friend  and  brother, 

Alpheus  Crosby. 

A  year  later  James  Marsh  and  Rufus  Choate,  tutors,  pronounced  him 
qualified  for  admission  to  college,  and  he  was  restrained  from  too  much 
encroaching  upon  the  college  curriculum  for  two  years  longer  by  a  diet  of 
Hebrew.  At  twelve  he  was  admitted  to  college  and  graduated  at  sixteen. 
Cotton  Mather  graduated  at  fifteen  ;  but  the  instances  of  similarly  preco- 
cious and  healthy  development  are  very  rare. 

As  a  skilful  surgeon  and  successful  physician  Dr.  Dixi  Crosby  was  not 
less  notable.  His  reputation  is  wide  and  enduring.  His  very  presence  in 
a  sick-room  brought  cheer  and  faith,  often  more  effective  than  medicine. 
Many  a  home  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  blesses  his  memory  for 
the  prolonged  lives  of  loved  ones  rescued  by  his  skill.  Inheriting  some- 
what of  his  medical  skill,  he  transmitted  the  inheritance,  scarcely  impaired 
and  years  might  have  proved  with  increase,  to  his  sons.  But  since  these 
pages  were  printed  his  son,  Alpheus  B.  (Dr.  Ben,  as  the  loving  circle  of 
his  friends  and  college  mates  knew  him),  has  passed  suddenly  away.  He 
had  already  achieved  a  great  reputation  for  a  physician  so  young,  was 
widely  sought  as  a  medical  lecturer,  and,  residing  in  New  York,  held  pro- 
fessorships in  Dartmouth  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Colleges ;  and 
so  high  did  he  stand  as  a  public  speaker,  for  wit  and  wisdom  rarely  min- 
gled, that  he  was  one  of  the  invited  guests  at  the  Bennington  Centennial, 
but,  only  the  Sabbath  previous,  was  borne  to  his  burial. 

We  will  close  this  notice  with  a  small  contribution  to  some  future 
edition  of  this  delightful  memorial.  The  grandmother  of  Judge  Crosby 
was  Sarah  Fitch,  of  Bedford.  Her  father  was  Joseph,  who,  instead  ot 
*' coming  to  Bedford  before  1728,"  was  in  fact  a  native  of  the  town,  or, 
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more  exactly,  of  Billerica,  a  part  of  which  went  to  the  formation  of  Bed- 
ford in  1729.  He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Fitch,  who  was  married  to 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  (Wyman)  Walker,  by  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Whiting,  of  Billerica,  1795-6,  March  20.  This  Samuel  Fitch 
was  the  proprietor  of  one  fourth  part  of  the  "  Winthrop  Farm,"  a  grant  of 
fifteen  hundred  acres  made  by  the  General  Court  to  Gov.  John  Winthrop, 
and  occupying  the  part  of  Billerica  which  was  joined  to  Bedford.  The 
village  of  Bedford  is  situated  on  Fitch's  part  of  the  farm.  He  was  the 
first  town  clerk  of  Bedford  and  a  leading  man  in  church  and  community. 
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**  A  Big  ConiractP  —  Such  is  the  heading  of  a  leading  editorial  in  Tlu  Inde- 
pendent (Aug.  9).  What  is  its  significance  ?  The  writer  represents  the  editor  of 
the  Congregational  Quarterly  as  having  "  taken  on  his  hands  a  big  contract,  and 
one  that  he  cannot  meet,  if  he  proposes  to  drive  out  of  the  Congregational  fellow- 
ship into  Unitarianism  all  who  do  not  come  up  to  his  standard  of  orthodoxy  on 
the  subject  of  the  atonement." 

It  should  be  noted  first  of  all  that  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  has  not  proposed 
to  drive  out  anybody  from  Congregational  fellowship.  We  did  take  the  ground, 
and  we  hold  it  still,  that  *' those  cannot  honestly  and  honorably  retain  their  posi- 
tion in  our  ministry  who  have  secretly  repudiated  our  faith."  Is  any  man  ready 
to  maintain  the  opposite  ?  If  so,  let  him  do  it  fairly  and  squarely,  and  not  do  it 
in  effect  without  doing  it  in  form.  We  did  not  propose  to  do  any  driving.  We 
did  appeal  to  a  sense  of  honor  and  to  what  a  noble  manhood  involves ;  and  it 
seems  that  our  appeal  took  effect  When  a  man  is  in  such  a  position  that  an 
appeal  to  what  is  honorable  disturbs  him,  he  should  blame  himself  and  not  the 
man  who  makes  the  appeal !  To  be  angry  is  a  betra]ral  of  weakness,  and  should 
be  accompanied  with  the  confession,  "  Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us 
all." 

The  question  arises.  What  is  the  **  standard  of  orthodoxy  on  the  subject  of  the 
atonement "  held  by  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  ?  It  is  not  hyper-Calvinistic  It  is 
not  Princetonian.  It  is  not  Congregationally  old-school  even.  It  is  simply  the 
position  of  all  the  theological  seminaries  of  our  denomination.  It  is  the  mod- 
erate type  of  the  historical  standard  of  our  denomination. 

The  "  big  contract "  has  not  been  taken  by  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly^  but  by 
other  parties  altogether.    That  contract  has  three  forms :  — 

First,  There  are  ministers  in  our  denomination  who  have  repudiated  our  faith, 
and  yet  are  determined,  if  possible,  to  maintain  their  standing  in  the  denomination, 
and  to  break  down,  if  they  can,  all  landmarks  between  us  and  the  Unitarians  and 
Universalists. 

Secondly,  There  are  ministers  who  have  been  admitted  to  our  denomination, 
although  they  were  not  quite  up  to  our  denominational  standard,  as  exceptional 
cases,  —  on  the  ground  of  their  youth  and  immaturity,  or  because  they  were  but 
partially  educated,  or  because  what  was  wanting  was  viewed  as  the  result  of 
idiosyncrasies,  —  with  the  hope  that  they  would  gradually  improve,  who  now 
attempt  to  exalt  the  exception,  and  make  it  the  rule,  claiming  that  they  represent 
the  denomination. 

Thirdly,  There  are  newspapers  which  take  the  ground  that  they  are  not  denom- 
inational, but  represent  a  broad  religious  faith,  and  then  endeavor  to  make  them- 
selves representative  of  our  denomination  by  an  effort  to  reduce  our  denominational 
standard  to  their  own. 

This  is  the  **  big  contract."  Although  Triune  in  form,  it  is  Unitarian  in  fact, 
essentially  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  high 
contractors  will  succeed. 

The  editor  of  The  Independent  says  :  — 

"  Mr.  Gladden,  for  example,  is  a  thorough  Trinitarian,  as  Dr.  Cushing  well 
knows.  He  believes  that  the  work  of  Christ  in  the  atonement  is  the  work  of  the 
incarnate  God,  and  that  the  influence  and  power  of  the  work  depend  on  the 
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worker.  The  ordinary  Unitarian  believes  the  work  to  be  that  of  a  created  beinp^ 
Now,  no  matter  whether  Mr.  Gladden  holds  the  value  of  that  work  to  reside  m 
'  the  blood,'  or  in  the  suffering,  or  in  the  death,  or  in  the  spectacle,  or  in  the 
influence,  or  in  the  example,  or  in  any  two,  or  in  all  of  these  combined,  he  is  no 
Unitarian,  and  his  doctrine  is  not '  simply  the  Unitarian  at-one-ment* ;  and  if  the 
name  Unitarian  be  one  to  conjure  with,  or  to  frighten  children  with,  it  is  unjust  to 
fling  it  at  him." 

The  editor  of  TTu  Independent  knows  or  should  know  that  the  words  Unitarian 
and  Trinitarian  have,  each,  two  meanings,  —  the  one  is  specific  and  limited,  the 
other  general  and  comprehensive.  In  the  former  sense.  Unitarian  denotes  one  who 
believes  in  the  unity  of  God  in  distinction  from,  and  opposition  to,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  In  the  latter  sense  Unitarian  denotes  one  who  accepts  a  system  of 
negations  as  to  religious  doctrine,  recognized  at  once  by  any  one  who  is  familiar 
with  that  sect. 

So  also  Trinitarian,  in  the  specific  and  limited  sense,  denotes  simply  one  who 
believes  in  the  triune  nature  of  the  Godhead,  while  in  its  general  and  comprehen- 
sive sense  it  denotes  one  who  holds  to  a  system  of  positive  doctrines  recognized 
as  orthodox. 

As  to  what  Unitarianism  is,  in  the  general  and  comprehensive  sense,  let  a  Uni- 
tarian testify. 

In  The  Unitarian  /Review  of  June,  1876,  a  writer  on  "Unitarianism  in  America" 
says  :  — 

"  First,  Unitarianism  denies  emphatically,  and  always  has  denied,  that  the  being 
of  God  is  in  any  way  divided,  that  he  has  more  than  one  person,  that  he  is  three- 
fold in  essence. 

"Next  to  this  is  the  Unitarian  negation  of  the  doctrine  of  total  native  de- 
pravity. 

"The  third  absolute  negation  is  that  Jesus  Christ  bore  upon  the  cross  when  he 
died  the  penalty  and  suffering  due  to  the  collected  sins  of  the  world  of  men  in  all 
time,  that  he  was  a  substitute  for  men  in  the  retribution  of  God,  or  that  his  death 
was  in  any  way  a  vicarious  sacrifice.  This  denial  has  never  been  softened,  mod- 
ified, or  renounced.     It  was  positive  in  the  beginning  and  it  is  positive  now. 

"  The  fourth  negation  of  Unitarianism,  hardly  less  positive  than  the  others,  is 
of  the  plenary  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 

"  Other  negations  there  are  6f  doctrines  of  the  creed,  which  were  urged  with 
ingenuity,  but  these  four  are  the  chief  negations  of  the  Unitarian  faith,  and  are 
characteristic"    (pp.  594,  595.) 

Having  attended  upon  the  ministrations  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  our  youth, 
having  commenced  our  studies  for  the  ministry  under  the  tuition  of  a  Unitarian 
minister,  and  having  breathed  a  Unitarian  atmosphere  all  our  life,  we  have  had 
some  opportunity  to  know  what  Unitarianism  is.  The  denial  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  is  the  cardinal  point  on  which  the  feelings  of  the  Unitarians  are 
more  intense  than  upon  any  other.  They  care  more  about  this  than  they  do 
about  what  Mr.  Webster  called  "  the  mathematics  of  heaven."  Thus  the  writer 
in  TAi  Unitarian  Review  testifies  as  to  the  atonement :  "  This  denial  has  never 
been  softened,  modified,  or  renounced." 

Now  it  may  be  true,  as  the  editor  of  The  Independent  asserts,  that  Mr.  Gladden 
is,  in  the  specific  and  limited  sense,  "  a  thorough  Trinitarian,"  but  in  the  general 
and  comprehensive  sense  he  is  not  a  thorough  Trinitarian ;  for  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  he  is  a  thorough  Unitarian.  Unitarianism,  in  this  regard,  is  a 
denial  that  Christ  "was  a  substitute  for  men  in  the  retribution  of  God,  or  that  his 
death  was  in  any  way  a  vicarious  sacrifice."  On  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
the  essential  of  Unitarianism  is  a  denial  that  there  is  anything  in  the  atonement 
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which  is  God-ward,     Now  this  is  Mr.  GUdden's  position  exactly.     He  says, 

There  was  no  obstacle  in  the  heart  of  God,  nor  in  the  government  of  God, 
in  the  way  of  the  restoration  of  trangressors."  (Review  of  Joseph  Cook's 
Theory  of  the  Atonement^  p.  55.)  "  This,  then,  is  the  substance  of  the  work  that 
Jesus  Christ  comes  into  the  world  to  do :  To  conquer  the  enmity  and  suspicion 
of  men  by  His  own  great  sacrifice  ;  to  make  them  believe  that  God  loves  them ; 
then,  having  won  their  confidence,  to  repair,  by  the  communication  of  his  own  life- 
giving  spirit,  the  ruin  that  sin  has  wrought  in  their  natures."  {Idtm^  p.*  62.)  Thus 
he  denies  that  there  is  any  occasion  for  anything  God-ward  in  the  atonement,  and 
represents  the  substance  of  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  as  simply  man-ward. 

What  saith  the  Scripture  ? 

"  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to 
declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  for- 
bearance of  God.  To  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time  his  righteousness :  that  he 
might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus."  Rom.  iii,  25, 26. 
This  does  not  sound  much  like  Mr.  Gladden's  description  of  ''the  substance  of  the 
work  that  Jesus  Christ  comes  into  the  world  to  do." 

But  the  editor  of  The  Independent  says  that  Mr.  Gladden  believes  "  that  the 
work  of  Christ  in  the  atonement  is  the  work  of  the  incarnate  God,  and  that  the 
influence  and  power  of  the  work  depend  on  the  worker.  The  ordinary  Unitarian 
believes  the  work  to  be  that  of  a  created  being."  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Gladden  does 
not  believe  in  an  atonement,  but  only  in  an  at-one-mcnt.  Unitarians  believe  in 
the  same.  True,  Mr.  Gladden  believes  that  this  at-one-ment  is  wrought  by  "  the 
incarnate  God."  So  many  Unitarians  believe  that  it  is  wrought  by  God,  who  in 
the  language  of  Channing,  "  dwelt  in  him  [Christ],  manifested  Himself  through 
Him,  taught  men  by  Him,  and  communicated  to  Him  His  Spirit  without  measure." 
(Works,  Vol.  V,  p.  394.)  Some  Unitarians  believe  that  the  at-one-ment  is 
wrought  by  Christ  as  a  created  being,  maintaining  that  to  represent  Him  as  the 
incarnate  God  removes  Him  farther  from  man  and  makes  man  less  susceptible  to 
influence  from  Hinu  Whichever  view  is  taken  as  to  the  nature  of  the  being  who 
does  the  work,  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  work  itself.  The 
question  before  us  respects  the  nature  of  the  atonement,  and  not  the  nature  of  the 
being  who  makes  the  atonement  To  illustrate  :  I  have  a  piece  of  work  done. 
The  question  arises  as  to  who  did  it.  One  says  a  boy  did  it  Another  judges  from 
the  description  given  of  him  that  he  is  a  man.  Now,  there  may  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  worker,  but  that  does  not  affect  the  work  done ;  its  nature  re- 
mains the  same,  whichever  did  it  Mr.  Gladden  differs  from  Unitarians  as  to  the 
nature  of  Christ,  but  that  does  not  affect  the  view  of  either  party  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  atonement,  for  both  are  agreed  that  it  is  simply  an  at-one-ment.  The  statement 
of  the  editor  of  Th£  Independent  that  '*  the  influence  and  power  of  the  work  depend 
upon  the  worker,"  in  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  it,  is  a  fallacy. 

He  adds,  "  Now,  no  matter  whether  Mr.  Gladden  holds  the  value  of  that  work 
to  reside  in  '  the  blood,'  or  in  the  suffering,  or  in  the  death,  or  in  the  spectacle, 
or  in  the  influence,  or  in  the  example,  or  in  any  two,  or  in  all  of  them  combined, 
he  is  no  Unitarian,  and  his  doctrine  is  not  simply  the  Unitarian  at-one-ment" 
Here  the  editor  of  The  Independent  describes  lower  ground  than  the  Unitarians 
themselves  take.  They  believe  that  the  value  of  that  work  is  in  all  these  com- 
bined, except  in  the  blood.  To  say  that  if  Mr.  Gladden  believes  the  value  of  that 
work  to  reside  in  one  of  the  things  named  or  in  any  two  he  is  no  Unitarian,  is 
simply  saying  that  if  he  believes  less  than  the  Unitarians  on  this  subject  he  is  no 
Unitarian ;  but  even  in  that  case  it  does  not  follow  that  his  doctrine  is  not  simply 
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the  Unitarian  at-one-ment  The  question  is  not  merely,  In  what  does  the  value 
of  Christ's  work  reside?  but,  Has  that  work  a  God-ward 2sptct  or  only  a  ma^ 
ward  aspect  ?    That  is  the  question. 

The  orthodox  denomination  believes  that  it  has  both  a  God-ward  and  a  man- 
ward  aspect.    The  Unitarians  and  Mr.  Gladden  believe  that  it  has  only  the  latter. 

But  some  one  may  ask,  What  is  the  consequence,  so  long  as  all  believe  that  we 
are  saved  through  Christ  ?  To  the  question,  What  is  the  consequence  ?  we  answer 
in  the  language  of  the  apostle  on  another  theme,  "  Much  every  way."  If  the 
atonement  has  no  Gad-ward  aspect,  then  the  claims  of  justice  are  ignored,  and  the 
government  of  God  is  reduced  to  motherly  advice.  It  involves  the  doctrine  of 
retribution.  It  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  things,  and  we  may  well  ask  in 
the  language  of  Scripture,  "  If  the  foundations  be  destroyed*  what  can  the  right- 
eous do  ? " 

Even  the  editor  of  7 he  Independent  admits  that  were  **  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter to  give  up  the  distinctive  doctrines  held  by  his  denomination,  were  he  to  be- 
come a  belligerent  Universalist,  or  were  he  to  give  up  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  it 
would  become  his  duty  to  withdraw  from  a  body  whose  fellowship  and  peace  he 
was  likely  to  disturb."  We  are  happy  to  find  that  this  writer,  after  all,  agrees 
with  us  on  the  fundamental  principle  that  were  "a  Congregational  minister  to  give 
up  the  distinctive  doctrines  held  by  his  denomination,  it  would  become  his  duty 
to  withdraw  from  a  body  whose  fellowship  and  peace  he  was  likely  to  disturb."  This 
is  our  position  exactly:  why,  then,  talk  about  our  taking  upon  ourselves  '^a  big 
contract,"  and  about  our  driving  out  persons  from  the  Congregational  fellowship  ? 
That  is  more  than  in  bad  taste.  The  only  question  between  us  is  as  to  what  are  ^  the 
distinctive  doctrines  "  of  our  denomination.  We  claim  that  the  atonement,  in  dis- 
tinction from  an  at-one-ment,  is  one  of  them.  We  claim  that  the  doctrine  of  future 
endless  punishment  is  another.  The  editor  of  The  Independent  holds  that  "  a  bel- 
ligerent Universalist "  is  bound  to  withdraw  from  our  body.  According  to  him, 
Universalism  is  an  unessential  doctrine ;  a  Congregational  minister  may  be- 
come a  Universalist,  and  still  honorably  retain  his  standing  in  our  body,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  become  belligerent  I  He  would  draw  a  denominational  line 
as  well  as  ourselves,  only,  we  would  draw  it  between  those  who  believe  in  the  infi- 
nite sanctions  of  the  Divine  law  and  Universalists,  and  he  would  draw  it  between 
peaceable  Universalists  and  belligerent  Universalists.  In  other  words,  when  he 
comes  to  make  an  application  of  his  fundamental  principle  he  forsakes  the  princi- 
ple itself  and  makes  his  decision  turn,  not  on  the  distinctive  doctrine,  but  on  the 
disposition. 

The  editor  of  The  Independent  quotes  the  phrase,  "kicked  out"  Who  has 
talked  about  kicking  ?  We  have  used  no  such  term.  We  quoted  a  sentence  from 
a  Unitarian  paper  in  which  the  word  appears.  Mr.  Gladden  has  said  considera- 
ble about  "  mules  "  and  "  kicking,"  but  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  Quarterly  to 
indulge  in  that  style  of  address.  Will  the  editor  of  The  Independent  hereafter  be 
honorable  enough,  in  quoting  such  language,  to  make  it  appear  from  whom  the 
quotation  is  taken  ? 

We  have  made  no  attack  on  Mr.  Gladden.  We  had  not  him  in  mind  when 
we  wrote  the  editorial  on  "  A  Noble  Manhood,^"*  We  had  not  then  any  idea  that 
he  held  the  views  which  he  has  since  promulgated.  He  it  is  who  has  made  the 
attack.  When  we  had  written  with  no  personal  allusion  to  him  whatsoever,  he 
came  out  with  a  violent  assault  on  us,  and  followed  it  up  with  another  on  Mr. 
Couk.  In  self-defence,  and  in  defence  of  the  truth,  we  showed  up  the  inconsisten- 
cies, crudities,  and  errors  of  his  pamphlet,  whereupon  he  sets  up  the  cry  of  perse- 
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cation.  So  far  as  the  personal  skirmish  is  concerned,  it  is  one  of  his  own  seek- 
ing, and  if  he  was  hurt  it  is  a  poor  exhibition  of  manhood  to  try  to  gain  the  sym* 
pathy  of  the  community  in  the  role  of  a  martyr.  He  derives  some  consolation 
from  a  "  pretty  thick  bundle  of  letters."  We  also  have  a  thick  bundle  of  letters 
on  the  same  subject.  We  would  suggest  that  he  borrow  our  bundle.  We 
cannot  promise  that  it  will  give  additional  solace,  but  it  may  prove  a  means  of 
grace. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Gladden  in  his  pamphlet  advocates  the  Unitarian  at-one-ment 
theory  of  Christ's  work,  — he  promulgates  the  fundamental  principles  of  Universal- 
ism,  —  and  as  respects  the  great  law  of  right,  remands  man  to  a  realm  of  naturalism 
back  of  God,  in  which  realm,  according  to  his  view,  God  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  sanctions  of  the  law.  If  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  this  he  is  not  in 
accord  with  our  denomination,  it  is  a  poor  defence  of  him  to  talk  about  '*  mules  " 
and  "  kicking." 

We  are  no  heresy-hunters.  We  despise  everything  of  that  kind.  We  have  no 
sympathy  with  bigotry  or  narrowness,  but  we  think  we  have  some  appreciation  of 
a  noble  manhood^  and  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  consistent  with  a  noble  manhood 
for  any  person  to  try  to  retain  his  position  in  our  ministry  after  he  has  repudiated 
our  £uth. 

Calves  of  the  StaU,  —  The  prophet  Malachi  declares  that  they  that  fear  the 
Lord  shall  "grow  up  as  calves  of  the  stalL"  We  have  been  wont  to  enjoy  this 
bold  imagery,  and  have  not  associated  with  it  any  ideas  of  weakness  or  of  flaccidity. 
By  recent  events,  however,  a  fresh  aspect  of  this  imagery  has  been  brought  to 
view.  We  have  known  several  instances  in  which  young  men  have  been  ordained 
as  ministers  in  our  denomination  although  their  orthodoxy  was  below  par,  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  outgrow  their  weakness.  In  some  instances,  instead  of  out- 
growing it,  they  have  become  confirmed  in  their  errors,  and  have  injured  if  not 
destroyed  the  churches  with  which  they  labored.  In  a  recent  case,  where  there 
was  not  entire  satisfaction  with  the  candidate,  it  was  voted  to  ordain  him,  because, 
among  other  reasons,  "  he  was  in  the  vecUy  state,  and  would  outgrow  it" 

We  remember,  when  on  a  £curm,  in  our  youth,  that  the  question  was  discussed 
whether  a  calf  was  suitable  for  veal  at  four  weeks  of  age,  or  whether  it  should  be 
kept  until  six  weeks  old.  We  would  suggest  the  inquiry  at  what  period  calves  are 
suitable  for  the  pulpit  We  understand  that  Mr.  Joseph  Cook  recommends  that 
our  young  men  be  kept  a  fourth  year  at  the  Theological  Seminary.  May  we  not 
discover  in  recent  events  a  new  application  of  the  apostle's  declaration,  "  For 
this  cause  many  are  weak  and  sickly  among  you  "  ?  How  are  our  churches  fed  ? 
Such  a  question  should  not  suggest  the  couplet  of  Gray, — 

"  Wouldst  thou  with  mighty  beef  augment  thy  meal, 
Sick  Leadenhall,  St.  James's,  teiids  thee  veal!^ 

The  National  Council  and  the  Benevolent  Societies,— What  has  the  National 
Council  to  do  with  our  national  benevolent  organizations  ?  "  Let  them  alone," 
say  some ;  '*  Take  them  under  its  supervision,"  say  others.  These  are  the  irrec- 
oncilable extremes  on  this  mooted  question.  The  right  answer  is  likely  to  be 
found  in  medio. 

If  they  are  to  be  "let  alone,"  then  the  National  Council  at  its  first  session  in 
Oberlin  was  grievously  at  fault  in  instituting  inquiry  into  the  af&drs  of  some  of 
these  societies,  in  commending  them  to  the  churches,  and  specially  in  adopting 
as  one  of  the  articles  of  its  Constitution  the  following:    "Such  Congregationad 
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general  sodetiea  for  Christian  work  (and  Uie  faculties  of  radi  Theolo^cd  Seal* 
naries)  as  may  be  recognized  by  this  Coundl  may  be  represented  by  one  dekfMe 
eadia^etc. 

In  accordance  with  this  artide  dz  organizations  were  **  reoogiuaed,''  Mi 
ddegates  were  admitted  then,  and  also  at  the  second  meeting  of  tlie  CoomB  in 
New  HsTcn.  As  the  officers  of  these  societies  have  shown  no  nnwAllngiifBi  to 
be  thus  "  recognized,"  but  have  rather  desired  it,  with  snch  added  oommendstioB 
as  the  Coandl  might  be  disposed  to  give,  it  is  plain  that  the  societies  ds  sot 
wish  to  have  the  Coundl  ''let  them  alone."  They  prefer  to  be  "recggsJied,* 
and  commended  to  the  support  of  the  churches  represented  by  tlie  CounciL  The 
latter,  then,  most  have  as  much  to  do  with  the  sodeties  as  is  imimhud  m  imtiffi 
gittt  reepgniiwtt.  But  such  recognition  implies  acquaintance  with  and  sp|iiwii 
of  thdr  management  The  Council  should,  therefore,  have  such  direct  and  tr«t» 
worthy  information  as  will  assure  them  that  the  affairs  of  these  orgsninliQns  are 
well  managed.  Just  such  information  the  officers  of  the  sodeties  will  presnaHi* 
bly  be  only  too  willing  to  give.  They  desire  the  confidence,  not  merely  of  tiidr 
life  members,  but  oiall  the  churches  that  are  asked  to  contribate  to  their  sepport 
These  churches  should  be  the  real  oonstituendes  of  the  sodeties.  It  is  plail^ 
also,  that  these  sodeties  should  be  in  direct  communication  with  these  ooosthacs- 
des,  i,  /.,  with  the  only  national  body  that  represents  them. 

But  the  benevolent  sodeties  were  organized  before  the  National  Cosmdl  wai 
even  thought  o^  and  in  their  organizations  no  formal  connection  witii  tlie  Coosdl 
is  provided  for.  How  shall  they  become  adjusted  to  this  order  of  things  ?  Is  re- 
organization necessary  before  there  can  be  correspondence  and  co-operatioa,or 
may  every  desirable  end  be  gained  by  mutual  recognition  t  The  Coandl  has  rec- 
ognized the  sodeties  as  the  organs  of  our  denominational  benevolences :  why 
should  not  these  sodeties  in  turn  recogniu  the  Coundl  as  the  body  to  which  diey 
are  in  a  sense  answerable  ?  The  Council  has  no  authority  over  them,  and  no  such 
organic  connection  as  requires  or  permits  it  to  demand  a  statement  from  each  of 
its  condition  and  methods  of  operation.  Should  not  the  sodeties,  therefore,  with- 
out being  called  upon  to  do  so^  offer  to  the  Coundl  the  opportunity  to  look  into  thdr 
affairs  ?  WhcU  if  each  of  these  societies  should  show  its  recognition  of  the  National 
Council  by  asking  the  Council  to  select  three  or  Jive  able  men  to  serve  for  three  years 
as  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Society?  These  brethren 
should  be  expected  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  willingly  and.freelj 
offered  by  the  officers  of  the  Sodety  to  become  acquainted  with  the  details  of  its 
management,  attending  its  most  important  meetings,  listening  to  reports,  asking 
questions,  and,  it  may  be,  offering  suggestions.  Is  there  one  of  these  societies 
that  would  not  eagerly  welcome  such  investigation  as  this  in  the  name  of  the 
National  Council  ?  At  the  next  triennial  meeting  of  the  Council  these  commit- 
tees would  make  their  reports,  and  then  would  come  the  opportunity  for  relief  to 
such  members  of  the  Council  as  feel  a  strong  desire  to  make  complaints  againtt 
the  sodeties.  If  there  are  grumblers,  will  they  not  find  their  occupation  gone 
when  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  have  made  their  report  ?  The  committee  will 
have  anticipated  their  criticisms,  will  have  examined  the  supposed  mistakes  and 
weaknesses  in  the  management  of  the  societies,  and  in  their  repon  will  have  dis- 
cussed them.  The  question  of  consolidation  of  sodeties,  reduction  of  salaries, 
economical  administration,  etc,  etc.,  upon  which,  it  may  be,  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Coundl  would  like  to  make  startling  speeches,  will  have  been  virtually  set- 
tled. The  ordinary  occasion  for  such  speeches,  /.  /.,  ignorance  and  misapprehen- 
sion, will  have  been  removed,  and  errors,  it  may  be,  corrected.  The  desirable  re- 
sult will  be  harmony  between  the  societies  and  the  National  Council, 
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The  Present  Number, — The  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Quarterly,  having 
resigned  his  office  as  Secretary  of  the  American  Congregational  Union,  is  no 
longer  authorized  to  represent  it  in  these  pages,  or  to  issue  the  Quarterly  as  in  any 
sense  the  organ  of  that  society.  The  present  number  therefore  is  issued  in  his  own 
name.  While  Congregational  churches  are  disposed  to  emphasize  their  rights  as 
local  bodies,  Congregationalists  will,  we  trust,  be  allured  towards  the  Quarterly 
not  only  as  representing  their  principles,  but  also  as  illustrating,  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  issued,  individual  rights. 

The  Future,  —  It  is  to  the  future  of  the  Quarterly  that  we  refer.  The  future,  in 
the  broader  sense,  is  a  matter  in  regard  to  which  we  walk  by  faith.  As  to  the 
Quarterly  we  have  definite  plans,  and  hope  to  see  them  realized.  The  Quarterly 
will  be  issued  as  heretofore,  having  the  same  general  character  which  it  has  sus- 
tained from  the  first.  The  January  number  will  give  an  engraving  of  the  late 
John  S.  C.  Abbott,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life.  It  will  also  contain  the  statistics  of 
the  churches  of  the  Congregational  order  in  the  United  States,  and  a  list  of  the 
Congpregational  ministers  as  usual.  The  editor  will  have  associated  with  him, 
editorially,  men  of  the  first  rank  ;  and  although  the  present  price  is  less  than  the 
cost  of  the  Quarterly,  still  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  price,  as  the  design  is  to 
place  the  magazine  within  the  means  of  every  minister  in  the  land.  Although 
engaged  in  an  individual  enterprise,  we  ask  for  the  co-operation  and  patronage  of 
all  our  brethren,  assuring  them  the  Quarterly  will  be  devoted  to  the  upbuilding  of 
the  denomination  on  its  historic  basis. 
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Ch.  Id  Bmriy,  IIh>.,  Jnly  L  B«ni;> 
by  R«.  Wllllia  L.  0>«*.  of  aulTard, 
<X    OrtalBiM  pniyvr  by  B«.  '"—-i 


PCTTLAP,  OKO.H-»fT  Ifci  Hi  A  Ol^i 
•Bvn,  k.  S^  A«w.  «.  ■■■»!?»* 
Wimui  M.  BvCow.  D.  Bb,  «r  tim 
BwriBvy.  Oi>dalBli«  inH'  tr  ^ 
BmitoBiD  L«>M»^pj..arOlMl  <i 

eouMur,  oEOBw  a^  mw  ooa-k 

■miiSm  H.  Baifeav.  ».m,  i(  liar 

HALETLrfhe.  tothavaA  ifttoliHm 
ln&wkiiBa.Hlelb.«BMn.  Bm«« 
Rn.  AlbOTt  I-  eridlw,  of  Bhw^ 
Ord^nlDi  nrajw  ^  Kar.  BMiJ  !• 
A  Di  an,  of  nr^HBten. 

HA.HMA,  onARi-aa  T.,  «>w  dwdkk 

l[uIb>roDi>>-<i>-  A»-aL    HmW 

HOFFHAK,  JORN  H-.  (i*w  ita  Ck  k 
Hauiikcr.  R.  &...  Au.  lU  SMaalr 
Be*.  WUItam  If.  BoSmr.  D.ni.i(ft» 

KErnlnary.     OrMBtaf  PMC  If 
r. aanndoB  V.  Btow.  ofOillXn 
HOLB  ROOK.  DAVID  t^  sm  lb*  Ck  b 

aWMA.mBMjDl7lV.      8«BHl«lW> 

AuoB  L.  Cbiiplii,  D.D«  orSMlOifr 

HOV^BD,  XDWAKD,  omr  tk*  Oh.  li 
OMpon,  Ri  T-i  Jqd*  M.  •«■■■  If 
Bn.  JarenlBh  BU'ar,  ofVUnMk  0» 
dilnlu  prmyar  by  R«t.  Jsmw  W.  OMf- 

BCBBARD,  HEKBT  L.,  0T*r  lb*  O.  k 
Wonh  Hn«,  N.  T.,  Joly  10.  SniB 
by  Ber.  John  C.  Holbiook,  D.  Pl.  rf 
fjncaf.  OrdilDtof  prkyor  by  K«. 
John  H.  Cmm,  of  Antwerp. 

INQALLB,  KDMDKD  O..  onr  tbe  Ck.  ta 
Binooii.  Ulnn.,  JbIt  10.  BnmB  If 
KeT.RobcKBidl,of  SLpnl.  OiUb 
lofnnyir  by  Rn.  O.  A.  BMir,  of  tfov 

JOHKBON,  QEOROE  B..  (o  tb«  vwt  rf 
Uie  Ulnlitry,  tn  C*mbTld(*,  Hmk,  Jilf 
a.  BainwB  by  Rer.  BoloiDaB  P.  Fu,  A 
BuiioT,  He.  OntaJnlu  prayer  by  tin. 
A1ei>nd*rlleKeul«,<ifCuiibrldM. 

JOHEB,  JAUKS  U  orar  Uw  Cha.  ta  >a» 
Incton  Fall*,  and  tieracr.  Ma.,  Jaao  M. 
Bmdob  by  B«.  WtlliBB  H.  Barton^ 
D.  D.,  of  Buifor  Beoloary. 

ICARBLAM>,  JOHN,  snr  the  Oh.  la  im 
UItv  (New  Uulboron,  lfan.,JaM»- 
BenBoa  by  Rrt.  FroiiUlii  a,  tialch,  rf 
W»l  HarUord,  CI. 

UcOOWN,  ALPRSD  J.,  over  Uia  Ch.  to 

Utddo,  He  July  ».     " 1-  ~— 

LprtU  P-'-     -'  - 


dniyipi^yi 
TBOKSTTC 


Fay,  o _  -- 

MILLS,  TBOKNTOK  A,  ta  tt , 

the  MlnlMrr.  In  MalBC,  MIbb.,  Jaly  V. 

KBWTiiK.  aLBKKT  F,  tnar  the  Ch.  to 
Towiwnd,  H*u..  fiapl.  S.  Venana  by 
Rer.  J.  Hnry  Thayer,  D.  D.,  af  Aa4o- 
T«  BemlnacT.      Ordalalns  pnyar  by 
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FBARCE,  T.  G.,  to  the  work  of  the  Minia- 
try,  In  Rosendnle,  Wis.,  June  21. 

BICHARD8,  JBHIBL  8..  JR.,  oTer  the  Oh. 
In  Dexter,  Me.,  Jane  21.  i^ernion  by 
Bev.  Wiiliam  M.  Barbour,  D.D.,of  Ban- 
cor  Seminary. 

BOBINSON,  8TBPHBN  H..  over  the  Ch.  In 
Waltafleld,  Vt..  Sept.  7.  Sermon  and 
ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  Obarlea  8. 
Smith,  of  llontpelier. 

BOOBKH,  CH  ARLB8  H.,  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry,  in  Lansing,  lo.,  July  11.  Ser- 
mon by  Kev.  Kphraim  Adama.  of  Water- 
loo. Ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  Alexan- 
der B.  McOonnell,  of  Oreaco. 

BOPB8,  CHARLkS  J.  H.,  over  the  Oh.  in 
Bllsworth,  Me.,  Aug.  15.  Pennon  by 
Rev.  J.  Henry  Thayer,  D.D.,  of  Andover 
Pemioary.  Ordninlng  prayer  by  Rev. 
Sewall  Tenney,  d.  d  ,of  Bllswo'th. 

8AFF0RD,  A.  A.,  to  the  work  of  the  Min- 
istry, in  Rosendale.  Wis.,  June  21. 

BARGBNT,  BBNJAMIN  F.,  over  the  Oh. 
in  Paxton,  111.,  June  22.  Sermon  by 
Bev.  Franklin  W.  Fink,  d.  d.,  of  Chica- 
go Seminary.  Ordatning  prayer  by 
Bev.  Wllltam  G.  Pierce,  of  Champaign. 

ST.  JOHN,  J()8BPH,  over  tho  United  Cba. 
of  Searsport,  Me.,  2d.  and  Sandy  Point, 
Ang.  28.  Sermon  and  ordaining  prayer 
by  Rev.  William  M.  Barbour,  D.  D.,  of 
Bangor  Seminary. 

THRALL,  GEORGE  S.,  to  the  work  of  the 
Miniatry,  In  Worthington,  Ct.,  July  18. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  J.  Barton, 
D.  D.,  of  Hartford. 

TBAOY,  JAMBS  B  ,  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry,  in  WilUamstown.  Masa.,  June 
27.  Sermon  by  Rev.  John  Baaoom, 
IX.  D.,  of  the  State  Univeraity  of  Wis. 
Ordaininff  prayer  by  Rev.  John  Hop- 
kina,  of  Williamatown. 

TRACT,  M.  M.,  to  the  work  of  the  Ministry, 
In  Three  Rivers  (Palmer),  Mats.,  July 
25.  Sermon  by  Ucv.  Arl<-1  B.  P.  Per- 
kina.  D.  D.,  of  Ware.  Ordaining  prayer 
by  Rev.  Lather  H.  Coue,  of  Springfield. 


MIHI8TEB8  nTBTALLED. 

1877. 

BLAKE,  Rev.  LYMAN  H.,  over  the  Vine 
Street  Oh.  in  Boaton  Highlands,  Maaa., 
Sept.  16.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Edmund  K. 
Alden,  i>.  Dm  of  Boaton.  Installing 
prayer  by  Rev.  John  O.  Meftns,  D.  d., 
of  Boston  Highlands. 

BLANCH ARD,  Rev.  GEORGB  P ,  over  the 
Oh.  in  Roebcster,  Minn.,  July  11.  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  Jamea  W.  Strong,  D.  D.,  of 
Carleton  CoU^-ve  Installing  prayer  by 
Rev.  Henry  Willard,  of  Plainvlew. 

OREEGAN,  Rev.  CHARLES  C,  over  ih« 
Ob.  in  Wakeman.  O.,  8*  pt.  8.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Hiram  Mead,  d.  d.,  of  Oberlia 
College. 

ELY,  Kev.  JOSEPH  A.,  over  the  Valley  Oh. 
in  Orange,  N.  Y.,  June  27.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Richard  G.  Greena,  of  Orange. 
Inatalllng  prayer  by  Rev.  Alexander  H. 
Clapp,  D.  D.,  of  New  York  City. 

BMEIUOK,  Rev.  FREDERICK  B.,  over  the 
Ch.  in  Mechanic  F^Us,  Me.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  George  S.  Diclierman,of  Lewiston. 

FISHER,  Rev.  S.  V.  S.,  over  the  Ob.  in 
Menasha.  Wis.,  June  22.  Sermon  by 
Rav.  Arthar  LitUe,  of  Fond  du  Lao. 


FOSTBR,  Rev.  ADDISON  P.,  over  the  lat 
Ch.  in  Jeraey  City,  N.  J.,  May  28.  Ser* 
mon  by  Kev.  William  M.  Taylor,  D.  D., 
of  New  York  City.  Installing  prayer  by 
Rev.  Alexander  H.  Clapp,  D.  D.,  of  New 
York  City. 

HUNTINGTON,  Rev.  HENRY  8.,  over  the 
Ch.  in  Gorliam,  Me.,  June  11.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  William  M.  Barbour,  d.  d.,  of 
Kmgor  Seminary.  Ordaining  prayer  by 
Rev.  Luther  Wiawsll,  of  Windham. 

JENKINS,  Rev.  JONATHAN  L.,  over  the 
lat  Ch.  in  Pittafield,  Maas.,  July  5.  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  Richard  8.  ^^torra,  d.  d.,  ot 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Installing  prayer  by 
Rev.  Bitmuel  G.  Buckingham,  d.  d.,  of 
'Springfield. 

LITTLE,  Kev.  CHARLES,  over  the  Ch.  in 
Lewis,  lo.,  July  10.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
Willinm  M.  Brooks,  of  Tabor  College. 
Installing  prayer  by  Rev.  Alfred  A. 
Whitmore,  of  Anita. 

MEAR8,  Rev.  DAVID  O.,  over  the  Piedmont 
Oh.  in  Worcester,  Masa.,  July  8.  Ser. 
mon  by  Rev.  Julius  H.  8<*elye,  d.  d.,  of 
Amherst  CoUege.  Installing  prayer  by 
Rev.  George  H.  Gould,  D.  D.,  of  Worcea- 
ter. 

ROWLAND,  Rev.  LYMAN  8.,  over  the 
Ch.  in  Lee,  Maaa.,  April  6.  Sermon  and 
installing  prayer  by  R'V.  Julius  H. 
Seelye,  D.  d.,  of  Amherst  College. 

SMIIH.  Rev.  EDWARD  G  ,  over  the  Oh. 
In  North  Leominster,  Maas.,  June  27. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  D.  Warren  Richardson, 
of  Enst  Bridgewnter. 

TUXBURY,  Rev.  FRANKLIN,  over  the 
Ch.  in  Watertown,  Ct.,  May  2.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Freeland,  of  New- 
ton, Mass. 

TUCK.  JEREMY  W..  over  the  8d  Ch.  in 
Middlotown,  Ct.,  Junn  21.  Fermon  by 
R*-v.  William  W.  Woodworth,  of  Ber- 
lin. InstMlling  prayer  by  Rev.  Charlea 
J.  Hill,  of  Mlddletown. 

VOORHBliS,  Rev.  LOUIS  B.,  over  the 
1st  Ch.  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  June  16. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Adolphua  J.  F.  B^ 
rauda,  d.  d.,  of  Providence,  R.  L 


HIHIBTEB8  DIBMIBBED. 

1876. 

TUOK,  Bev.  JEREMY  W.,  fh>m  the  Oh.  in 
Jewett  City,  Ct.,  Jane  28. 

1877. 

AUSTIN,  Rev.  SAMUEL  J.,  from  the  Oh. 

In  Warren,  Maaa.,  Jnne  80. 
BLAKE,  Rev.  LYMAN  H.,  from  the  Ch.  in 

Methuen,  Maaa.,  Sept.  4. 
CADY,  Rev.  DANIEL  R.,  D.  D.,  from  tha 

Ch.  in  Arlington,  Mass.,  Jun*^  20. 
OARRUTHERS,  Rev.  WILLIAM,  from  tha 

South  Ch.  in  Pituficid,  Masa.,  June  26. 
OHAMBBKLAIN,    Rev.    LEANDKR    T., 

from  the  New  England  Ob.,  Chicago. 

III.,  Aug.  17.  ^  ' 

DANIELS,  Rev.  CHARLES  H.,  fkx>m  the 

Ob.  in  Montague,  Mass.,  June  14. 
DYER,  Rev.  B.  PORTER,  from  the  Ob.  in 

Shrewsburv,  Maas.,  June  10. 
FISK,  Rev.  PBKRIN  B.,  from  the  Oh.  in 

Springfield,  Vt^  Aug.  22. 
FBBKMAN,  Rev.  JOSEBPH  8.,  from  the  Oh. 

in  Boacawen,  N.  H.,  July  8. 
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HAMILTOir,  Rer.  HVVBT  H^  firom  Iba 

Cb.  In  Wentford,  MaM  ,  Jane  Sft. 
HABKINOTON,  Rev.  JAMES  L^  flroB  Um 

Ob.  in  Ormngi*,  Vt ,  June  SO. 
HAVENS.  Rev.  DANISt.  W.,  Dram  the  Oh. 

In  Sael  Uavra,  Ot.,  July  S. 
HILL,  Rev.  JOSHUA  A.,  fttMi  the  Taleott 

St.  Ob.  in  Hartford,  CL,  Jaly  ». 
JONES.  Rev.  NEWTON  I.,  firom  the  Oh. 

in  Oeotrevlile  (BanMtabIa),  Mms..  Maf 


MoORAKBN,  Rev.  FRANOIS.  from  the 
Oh.  in  0o<1ce  Centre,  Minn.,  Aaf .  S8. 

KAKSHAIX.  Kev.  HBKRT  O^  Awn  the 
let  Ob.  Id  OluurletAont,  Ma«a.,  Jtwe  tt. 

MEANS,  Rev.  JOHN  0.«  d.  d.,  from  the 
Vine  St.  Ob.,  Boeton  Blghlanda,  Haae., 

ICBArai  Rev.  DAVID  O.,  from  the  North 

Ave.  Ob.,  Gambrldce,  ICaan..  Jane  M. 
MIOHILL.  Rev.  NATHANIEL,  from  the 

lat  Cb.  In  Woreeater,  Maaa.,  Jane  16. 
OAKBT,  Rev.  JAMES,  from  the  Ob.  In  Bk 

Point,  Dak.  Tor. 
STILES,  Rev.  EDMUND  R.,  from  the  Oh. 

In  Maneh«eter,Io.,Sept.4. 
TAYLOK,  Rev.  JEREMIAH,  D.  D^  from 

the  Elmwood  Ch.  In  Providance,  R.  I., 

Jnly  1«. 
TERRY,  Rev.  OASSIXTS  M.,  from  the  Pljm- 

oath  Ob.,  St.  PmiI,  Minn.,  Sept.  11. 


milSTEKS  MARRIED. 

AMENT— PENFIBLD.  In  Olevelaad,  O., 
Rev.  William  8.  Ameot,  of  Owaaao. 
Mich.,  to  Miaa  Marj  A.  Ponlleld,  of 
Cleveland.         

BURTON  —  COCKEmSLD.  In  Chieago, 
111.,  Sept.  3,  Kev.  Nathan  L.  Burton,  of 
Lamoille,  to  Mra.  Agn«:s  W.  Cookfield, 
of  Cliieaoo. 

CHAMBKK8  —  BUBLL.  In  Sherbame,  N. 
Y.,  Auf.  29,  Kev.  James  Chambers  to 
MIm  Jeavle  1.  Buell,  both  of  Sherburne. 

CRANK  ~  CAMPBELL.  In  Wnterville. 
Me.,  Sitpt.  4,  UcT.  ChArles  D.  Crane,  of 
South  Purls,  to  Miss  Annie  J.  Campbell, 
of  Walervlllo. 

CURTIS  — BARKIS.  In  EvanaviUe.  Wis., 
Aug.  31,  Kev.  William  W.  Curtis,  of 
Hancock,  Mich.,  to  Miss  Delia  Harris,  of 
BvansviUt*. 

DUNLAP-  POLGER.  In  Concord.  N.  H., 
Juno  16,  Rov.  Oeorve  H.  Dunlap*  of 
Charlestown,  to  Miss  Mary  K.  Kolger,  of 
Concord. 

FOSTEli— OROUT.  In  Springfield  Maaa., 
Au«.  20,  Rev.  Frank  H.  Foster,  of  North 
Reading,  to  Miaa  Blixa  Oroat,  of  dprins- 
fleld. 

LOBA— BRADLEY.  In  FlahervlUe,  N.  H., 
Sept.  4,  Rev.  J.  Frederick  Ix>ba,  of  Kan- 
kakee, 111.,  to  MissLucine  M.  Bradley,  of 
Fl«ber\Ule. 

OUPHANT— JENNINGS.  In  New  Lon. 
don,  Ct.,  Ang.  15,  Rev.  Oharlea  U.  Oll- 
phant.  of  Orange  Valley,  N.  J.,  to  Miaa 
Surah  C.  Jennings,  of  New  London. 

PERKINS— HATCH.  In  North  Marabfleld, 
Miisa..  Sept.  12,  Rev.  Henry  M.  Perkins, 
of  Hanover,  to  Miss  Susan  P.  Hatch,  of 
North  MarshAeid.  ' 


nXRSOM  — DTKR.     Ib 
Maae..  Ja|j  \%  Rev.  li 

North  Ohlne.  »»  MiM  Omnk  S 

Carabrida«por(. 
UOHARDSON  —  ATBRB.     la 

Maaa,  Aog.  M^  Rev.  Daniel  W. 

■OB,  of  Bmc  BffldgewnftHg  Mj 

Anna  B.  Ayera,  of  Speneer. 
TBAOY  —  WOODOOgE     Di 

town,  Maaa»  A«f.  1«  Bev.  Ji 

Traey  to  lum  fsnoto  8.  W< 

bothofWiUlamelow^ 
WRIORT— WOOD,     b 

Sept.   i,  Rev.   Pwhi  B. 

Weat  eiovw,  to  MiM  AUoo 

Ddrhn^ 


itn. 

ABBOTT,  Rov.  JOHW  B.  O..  D. ».«  !■  Mr 

Haven,  Ot.,  Jan«>  IT,  te  ble  TUfonr. 
ASHLBT,  Rev.  OBOBOB  H.,  in  hgOm^ 

field.  Mo.,  Jaly  90,  in  Ma  M  yoarT 
BIOELOW,  Rev.  ABAHBL,  to  ITMiiiiik, 

N.  H.,  Ang .  19.  In  Ue  fiUtjesr. 
OOLE,  Rev.  SAMinELi  to  KtaiMPliK  O., 

March -^ 
0URTI8.  Rov.  WILLIAMt,  to  AIMaa,DL, 

lo  hla  80th  year. 
ORANE,  Rev.  JAMS8  X^   to   HIMrm 

Oantre,  Mich.,  Aw.  U.  to  Ut  Hlh  y«v. 
DEMOND,  Rev.  BUOfAH,  to  WiHlbon^, 

Maes.,  Jaly  iO,  in  hhi  Mh  jtor. 
HALL,  Rev.  SAMUEL  B.»  X&.  D..  to  Bnwn- 

taurton,  Vt.,  Jane  S«.  in  hto  8H  yMT. 
MARSH,  Rev.  ABRAM,  to  TUbiid,  OL, 

Sept.  S,  in  hla  TOthyonr. 
PAGE,  Rev.  ALVAH  O.,  to  Blgln.  DL, 

Sept.  1,  in  bis  TSd  year. 
PEASE,  Rev.  ANSON  G.,  to  Bntland,  VL, 


Aug.  7,  inbia67tb  yei 
POWULL.   Rev.  JOBK   N.,  In   Medfcrd, 

Minn.,  June  SO,  in  hU  OOth  year. 
SCHNEIDER,  Rev.  BENJAJON,  D.  D.,  hi 

Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  14,  in  hla  Hat  year. 
SMITH,  Rev.  ASA  D.,  D.  D.,  to  Hanover, 

N.  H.,  Aag.  16,  in  hla  78d  year. 
WILDER,  Rev.  HYMAN  A.,  to  Hartford, 

Ot.,  S^t.  7,  in  hla  66th  year. 


MinSTBRS'  WIVB8  DBQBA8ED. 

isn. 

AVBRILL,  Mra.  S.  AUGUSTA,  wife  of  tha 
late  Rev.  Jamea,  In  Greanlield,  Maaa., 
Aug.  2,  In  her  46th  year. 

CHAPMAN,  Mrs.  LTDIA  K.,  wif^  of  tha 
late  Rev.  BUaa,  In  Boeton  Highlands, 


Masa.,  Jnly  7,  In  her  66th  ye 
FLETCBKR,  Mrs.  LYDIA  MT.,  wifo  of  Rev. 


Jamea,  in  Groton,  Maaa.,  Aug.  26,  to  hsr 

64th  year. 
JOHNSON,  Mra.  CATHARINB  L,wilb  of 

Rev.  Samaei,  In  Sidney  Plains,  N.  T., 

Aug.  36,  In  her  63d  year. 
LEWIS,  Mrs.  ELLEN  H.,  wUb  of  Rev.  Ev- 

ereu  E.,  in  Haddam,  Ot.,  Jane  :I6. 
PAGE,  Mrs. ,  wife  of  Kev.  Beqjamto  O., 

in  Friendville,  Neb.,  Aag.  28. 
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CHANGES  IN  POST-OFFICE  ADDRESS   OF  MINISTERS, 


Adams,  Jonaibui  B.,  Bangor,  Me. 
Alkman,  Jowpb  O.,  UUea,  O. 
Alien,  Frederic  L.,  Walpole,  N.  H. 
Allen,  Simeon  O.,  New  York  Olty, 

P.  O.  Box,  4,477. 
Ament,  W.  8.,  A.  B.  O.  F.  M.,  (Mna, 
Ashley,  J.  Mills,  Rnssell,  Kan. 
Atkinson,  William  H.,  Orchard,  lo. 

Bacon,  B.  B.,  Norway,  Me. 
Bartlett,  Joseph,  No.  Springfield,  Mo. 
Blrike,  Lyman  H.,  Boston  Highlands,  M 
Biakeslee,  Newton  T.,  Baraboo,  Wis. 
Blenkam,  WilliamiT.,  Wabannsee,  Kao. 
Bowers,  John  M.,  Rbinebeck,  lo. 
Broad,  L.  Payson,  Paola,  Kan. 
Brown,  Henry  E.,  B.  Tawas,  Mloh. 
Bryant,  Sydney,  So.  Britain,  Ot, 
Barr,  Albert,  Empire  City,  Kan, 
Burton,  N.  L.,  Lamoille,  III. 


Oady,  Daniel  R.,  Westboro*.  Mass. 
Carter,  Homer  W.,  Tallmadge,  O. 
Chafer,  Thomas,  B.  Smlthfleld,  Pa. 
C'lrlBtie, Thomas D.,  A.  B.C. F. M.,  Turkey, 
Chittenden,  B.  P.,  Barton  Landing,  Vt. 
Clnrk,  Bdson  L.,  Sonthampton,  Mass. 
Cunant,  Llba,  Bristol,  N.  H. 
Oot«,  G.  T.  A.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Crane,  Charles  D.,  So.  Paris,  Me. 
Crane,  Henry  0.,  Holbrook,  Mass. 
Cressman,  Abraham  A.,  MonroevUle,  O. 
Curtis,  Gilbert  A.,  So.  Hartford,  N.  T. 

Daggett,  OlWer  E.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Daily.  James  A.,  Wellington,  O. 

Davies,  D.  F.,  FIndlay,  O. 

Davies,  Thomas  M.,  No.  Yarmouth,  Me. 

Davis,  W.  H.,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Davis.  William  V.  W.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Day,  Warren  F.,  B.  Saginaw,  Mich. 

De  Buchananne,  James,  Barrington,  N.  H. 

Dickinson,   Ferdinand    W.,   VermontvUle, 

Mich. 
Deucher,  John  H.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Duolap,  George  H.,  Charlestown,  N.  H. 
Dyer,  Porter  B.,  So.  Abington,  Mass. 

Emerson,  Alfred,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Emerson,  Oliver,  Miles,  O. 
Emmona,  Amzl,  Oxford,  Mass. 

Fairbanks,  Francis  J.,  W.  Boylston,  Mass. 
Far  well,  Asa,  Crete,  Neb. 


Fifield,  C.  W.,  Orary's  MlUs,  N.  Y. 
Fisk,  Perrin  B.,  Lake  City,  Minn. 
Foster,  Frank  H.,  No.  Reading,  Mass. 
Fullerton,  Jeremiah  £.,  Laoonia,  N.  H» 

Gonld,  Mark,  Ashbnmham,  Mass. 
Grlswold,  John  B.,  Mllllngton,  Ct. 
Groat,  Lewis,  W.  Brattleboro*,  Vt. 

Hale,  Lewis,  Onekama,  Mich. 
Hanna,  C.  W.,  Marlborough,  Ct. 
Harris,  D.  Fisk.  Cincinnati.  Stetion  C,  O. 
Hassell,  Richard.  Warren,  la. 
Haven»,  Daniel  W.,  Hilton,  Tez. 
HIckmott,  John  V.,  Angola,  Ind. 
Hitchcock,  Henry  C,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Hoffman,  John  H.,  Henniker,  N.  H. 
Hubbard,  Henry  L.,No.  Grieg,  N.  Y. 

Ilsley,  Horatio,  So.  Freeport,  Me. 
Ingalls,  E.  C,  Benson,  Minn. 

Jones,  Harvey,  Diamond  Spring,  Kan. 
Jiichnu,  George,  Halifax,  Mass. 
Jones,  Benjamin,  Granville,  O. 

Keith,  Adelbert  F.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Ketchum,  Silas,  Poquonock,  Ct. 
Kingsbury,  Josiah  W.,  Montague,  Mass. 

Larry,  John  H.,  Wilmot,  N.  H. 
Leonard,  William,  No.  Rochester,  Mass. 
Longley,  Moses  M.,  Danvers,  111. 
Lougie,  Samuel  F.,  Danbury,  N.  H. 
Lovcjoy,  George  E.,  Bedford,  Mass. 

McClenning,  Daniel,  East  Concord,  N.  H. 
McCullough.  Oscar  C,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
McCune,  Wm.  C,  Eureka,  Kan. 
McQown,  Alfred  J.,  Orono,  Me. 
McLean,  George  B.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Marshall,  Henry  G.,  Middlebury,  Ct. 
Marshall,  James,  Troy,  N.  H. 
Mason,  Javan  K.,  Fryeburg,  Me. 
Mills,  Thornton  A.,  Maine,  Minn. 
Morrill,  Stephen  S.,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Munger,  Theodore  T.,  Haverhill,  Mi 


Newton,  Albert  F.,  Townshendv  Mass. 
Nourse,  Robert,  Springfield,  III. 

Olmstead,  Franklin  W.,  Wllllston,  Vt. 
Ottman,  H.  Augustus,  Northfield,  CU 
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PiliM,  Bcnmrd,  West  BtfMUble, 
Ftoktoo.  Oeorie  A^  MorrUrUle.  N.  T. 
Perry,  Cyme  M  ^  Pembroke,  N.  H» 
PUee,  Olney.  Meeeene,  N.  Y. 
Pmler,  Oeorge,  Townehend,  VU 
FiBwell.  Wlitfaf.  Tbarman,  O. 

Bkharde,  J.  8..  Jr.,  Dezler,  Me. 
Blebftrde,  R^  ThvrmeB,  O. 
Boberte,  Jmmee  H.,  A.  B.  a  F.  M^ 
BoMneon,  Stephen  H.,  Weiteefleld,  Vl. 


I,  ffwiiry  H^  Bwansey,  b .  H. 
Beotfleld,  John,  No.  Topeka,  Kam. 
Beott,  Dvhu  B^  lOltoa  HilU  N.  H. 
Sergeoi.  BetQemla  P.,  Puctoo,  DL 
ffienetft,  Charlee  N^  Fort  FeiHMd,  Me. 
Bnlth,  Henry  B.,  StnffordTille,  OL 
St.  John,  Joeepb,  Snndy  Point,  Me. 
BOkn.  S.  IL,  Hnoeoek,  Mick. 


BtoweO, 


D.,  Wcfcole,  K.  T. 
Y^  D.  !>.,  Peln— ilHi,  O. 


Teel,  Wniism  H^  Berkley, 
Tenney,  WUliMn  A.,  Hf deeviBn,  Ctf. 
Tkachcr,  leeteh  G^  LekevUle,  MnM. 
Tbrell,  6.  a,  Wetthinflnn.  OL 

i,Jokna,8temton,0. 

Henry  W.  I*.,  UmieviBng  V.H. 
TlltoB.  0«orge  H^ 


Tracy,  JsMee  B..  A.  B.  G.  P.  M., 
Tracy,  M.  M^  Three  Biv«ts« 


Tock,  Jeremy  W.,  MidifetowB,  CI. 
Votew,  BBhn  H.,  Bcree,  O. 


Waldo,  Levi  F^  Shelhy, 

Walker,  Oeorse  W.,  OentrrriOe,  I^ 

Wood,  WiU  C^  Went  Bombay. 

I    i^il^ht,  Qeocse  F*,  Btfer  PolBt,  K.  I. 


INDEX  OF  NAMES, 


si  loplca,  n 


AtxUrd, 


1  Iha  Biaan  ol  p«rw>ii>  mvnllonml  In  thli  n 
[Inn  In  ths  gBUBnil  aUUiilH.  ohlsli  urs  Inde 
and  HDd*nU  In  Tbtnlagjcnl  BonlDirlea,  pu 
I,  ■'ChnnEeilnPogt-UiUciiAddnHii,"  pign 
«alv«d,'Mia«u  83-M,  S33-:Ua,  t48-4M,  mnA  I 

Tkbie  of  ConlcnU,"  pp.  m  ud  iT. 


me,  except  thnaeof 
d  ■IpbubaUooIlT  on 
auu-jii.  In  '■  viui 
«,  tSt,  «>»,  wid  tbe 


aISo™ 


Ameitnl, 

Andarun, 
Andrew, 

AntlinDT, 


tiS,  Ml  Banlmeua, 

bs  BulWt.'  41,«i,US._.. 

BBl  BHCOm,  S2,  313,  Wl 

«36,  «38  Baiai,  IIT,  las.  241,  3«"  "- 

],  STl.STl,  Buharit, 


AqoInM, 

''»'>,'^,^,1Si 

Bli^iee, 

AUIna, 

S!:.V' 

3§8.Na 

SSP- 

Biikc, 

Buon.  ai3 

M2.  «T.  «0,  Ml, 

Ml  Bonor, 

319,  63S  Bannn, 

343.  »«e,  M3  Bool, 

0,3!,3S,3T,  «,  313  Booth, 


Bubauld, 
Subotir,  ft 
Ills'-?!. 


9i    Bradford, 


»2,3«T,4M 
«8,U4 


irlghaai. 


2,  KT,  4&T,  4SB,  WT, 


£.lkl„.,'« 

211 

W2 

M8,'«a. 

Oal  lender, 

2W 

C.I.L,8b, 

TJ, 

aoi 

392.  M4, 

Cupron, 

""■"Si 
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GhadboanM, 


Oliamb«rtatii, 

OtwmbMVt 
Chimplia, 


41 
4M»46i 

91 

ftn,90i 

9>iS 


€tepio7  a8»a,114.9» 

Okwlwl.  IB 

OkftriMll,  SM 

tt,ttt.4ft7,in 

4«I 
«M 

iBtU,  StT 

V»  •1,114 

OMld,  IIT 

OMMc  tm 

OMUlaiprortb,  41 

Ohttuodcn,  Mft6M 

to 

40 


CarU,  14^11,44 

Onrrlflr,  lit 

Oaittft,'  401 

OoitlM,  t«tk4lt 

Coaldnc,  L  1.44,117, 114,444, 
MT,  4it»  4?1»  411»«RL  4K. 


Cmlir, 


OlirMianin, 
Obikti* 
Okttreh, 
Gteflia, 


Did*. 


t4,tlt,4tr 
4l»tl0 

44,4?i,4tr»in 

411 

4f,4t,401 

40,447 

447 


Dttlliiff. 


D*A«Ufn4, 


Xilli,      sun,  11,41^41^477 

Binll, 

By* 


OiiviM,  114,4IT 

Dafia,  4lt.tt4 

I>ay,         41,  to,  tit,  410. 4IT 


114 

114 


Capjh  117,  47^  474, 401 

OM;  44,  44,  44. 117.  tit,  ttO, 
til,  Sn,W,  441 
114,4it,4&4 


D«La^«|M» 


O^j. 


ODb^  44,117,414 

0»bWff«i,  414 

CMOMB,  401 

Oo«,  tl,llt,117,471 

Oolbura,  441 

OpW,  S44,«» 

<\>1*H<1|«,  n,  41. 401 

CotUaa,  41 

Ooltoo,  OS 

OOlvtflU  Ml;  447 

OMw.  «1 

Ooofrrra,  44 

OMkrWuv,  174.  ST4 
0»i»k.  410.  4t»-441.  404.  MU 

S44,  «v* 

Owk*.  M4.1ST.4K 

OMinrty,  444 

0»oWr,  ttS 

Oooprr,  tm) 

0>p«UDd,  44 

OonMlivi,  tl.S74 

Cte4r,  4M 


447 

to 

41 
4U 

47 

to 

llt»401 


Dlbdla, 


114,447 

441. 


Xvmtt,  tU,  lit,  Sii,n7:  OL 

■wUw.  ^•■•■^  ^ 

VWilMlni,  77 

VWitaiik.  41 

Mrcfalkl,  t»U 


VwOB, 


0,10 

441 
44^411^40 


V1ebto» 


n 


Dtekaja 

DfekliMOB, 

Diaficy. 

IHnffWcU, 

I>ippel. 

DlXOD, 


1^444 

441 
474 

tt,ii,ta»45t 

114,440 


,44: 
MS 


I  Ftaur,  41,  tit, 
Fowter^ 


§4,411,441 
447,  4n 

,4I4,4H 


I>o«. 
Doraer. 


4«    F^ankhn, 


M 
117 


441.4li 
40 

4W 
Sn,  441 

44r 

1U,4» 


0»v!m, 


447 

M.n 


Dnka, 

DrrdMk 

DadMaia, 

Dddlaj-, 

Daalap^ 

Dorra* 

Dorbaou  Bkkop  0^ 

IHrtson, 

Dvlfht, 


4&4 

1 
44 

40 
450 

tat 

01,114 

M 

C4 

4s; 


Falser. 


Qalaa, 
Qala. 
Oanop. 
QallM. 


441 

4ft4 

t 

47,441,411 

M 

41,40 

M4 

1.1,M 


OriU 


•01 
S41 

n 

44 


Cn«*T* 


n.srr.4«4^»o 

44k«4.««> 
4S4 

4W 
Ol 


Kddy. 

BdfWPCth.  401 

SJvaz^  14,  O,  US,  to.  447, 

4«4,4t;.Ui 

44 


to.  400 
48,  Ml 


0,40    eajlofd. 


«,M,n7 
S4,M4 

4sr 


eudiaia. 

OUteffV 


i877.] 
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Oladdan,  93,04.435-441.693, 
694,  696,  696,  697 
GUdflton*,  79 

GleMon,  94, 849 

Olonoeater,  Biihop  of,       686 
Ck>och,  458 

Ooodell,        842,  472,  491,  577 
Goodenongh,  94 

Goodrich,  73 

GoodMll,  95 

Goodwin,  94, 218, 854, 856, 857, 

558 
Gookin,  584 

€h>okini,  473 

Gordon,  218, 600 

Gonld,  856, 601 

Graham,  38 

Grannis,  92 

Grant,  856 

OriMte,  94 

Greeley,  217 

Green,  487, 541 

Greene,  875, 601 

Grveiileaf,  600 

Greenwood,  342 

Greifg,  874 

GretB^ory,  94 

Gridley,  844, 600 

Gnffln,  95, 487 

GrJggi*,  94 

Grotvenor,  32 

Grotint,  660,  661,  565 

Groat,  602 

Grover,  461 

Omener,  877 

Gu^rglt,  867 

Hackett,  279 

Hagenbaeh,  548,  549  551,  563, 

565 
Hale.  32,  28i,  458,  465,  600 
Haley,  844 

Hali/ax,  Ear]  of,  61 

Hall,        82,  94,  822,  843,  457, 

600,602 
Halliday,  472, 473 

Hallock,  93 

Hamilton,  61,  281,  602 

Hamlin,  92, 457 

Hammond,  61,  281,  460 

Hampton,  214 

Banna,  600 

Harding,  844 

Hardy,  843, 371 

Harker,  81,82,  8  i4 

Harrington,  92, 98,  602 

Harris,  92,  478, 000,  602 

Hart,  812 

Harvey,  229 

Haoe,  548 

Hatch,  481,  600, 602 

Hathaway,  95 

Havena,  602 

Hawet,  87i 

Hawkee,  94 

Hawley,  94 

Hayee,  290 

Haynee,  819 

Hay  ward,  457 

Hazeltine,  473 

Hazen,  I,  66,  92 

Headiey,  342 

Healey,  457 

Heame,  59 

Heath,  98, 94 

Hegel,  378 

Heidegger  658 


Helmer, 

Henke, 

Herbert, 

Herri  ck, 

Hetzer. 

Hlcliuk, 

nioki. 

Hill, 

Hillyer, 

Hinckley, 

Blncki. 


842 

877 

92,568 

281,  295,  600 

655 

41 

95,  458 

92,  94,  601 

214 

92,457 

458 


Hitchcock,  41,  92, 94, 215,  458, 
488,  489,  507 
Hobart,  232 

Hobbee,  565 

Hodge,  14, 16,  229,  438 

Hoffaaan,  600 

Uolbrook,  217,  843,  600 

Hollatz,  658 

Hoi  litter,  94 

Holmes,  848,  478,  500 

Holt,  458 

Homer,  447 

Homes,  380 

Hood,  342 

Hooker,  240, 457 

Hopkins,  13,  92, 96,  472, 487, 

601 
Horace,  447, 619 

Homer,  92 

Hort,  275 

Hotchkin,  858 

Hough,  458 

Houghton,  461 

Hovey,  33 

Howard,  218,  473,  600 

Howe,  51,94,587 

Howson,  274, 276 

Hoyt,  82,  94,  458 

Hubbard,  92,  94,  218,  600 

Hnbbell,  94 

Hubmaier,  555 

Hudson,  31 

Hughes,  843, 444 

Hutbert,  92. 93 

Hull,  232, 812 

Hume,  687 

Humphrey,  93,  217,  488,  489, 

498 
Hani,  92 

Huntington,  98,  94,  601 

HuntroM,  343, 457 

Hard,  92,  214,  458 

Hurst,  663 

Hum,  885 

Hutchlns,  92, 93 

Hutchinson,  233,  285,  239 

Hyde,  92,  2)4,  812,  460,  461 
Hyil,  634 

Ide,  67, 98,  94,  95,  460 

Ingalls,  600 

Jacob,  638 

James,  634 

James  II.  852 

Jan  as  94 

Jenkins,  93,842.843,467,601 
Jenks,  87,  38,  600,  603 

Jenner,  232,  233,  285,  247 

Jenney,  32 

Jennings,  92, 602 

Jewell,  473 

Joeelyn,  458 

John  of  Damasens.  879 

Johnson,    93, 94, 95, 860,  600, 

602 
Johnston,  83, 296 


Jones,     98, 817,  848,  467,  600, 

602 

Joris,  655 

Jo««,  93 

Jonephns,  377, 278 

Kabasilaa,  879 

Kanis,  667 

Kant,  i877 

Karr,  457 

Kantz,  556 

Keayne,  285, 286 

Keleey,  95, 468 

Kempis,  526 

Kendall,  96 

Ketchum,  218 

Klayne,  248 
Kimball.  96,  214,  343 
Kingnbury,  93,  343,  569 
KJngsley,      294, 406,  406,  444, 

446,446 

KInzer,  458 

Kirby,  82, 40 

K4rk.  670 

Klrkland,  487, 497 

Kitchel,  460, 472 

Kluse,  567 

Knight,  460 

Knouse,  98 

Knowles,  634 

Kutz,  848, 458 

Labaree,  92, 600 

Lachmun,  276 

Ladd,  468 

Laird,  458 

Lane,  84 

Lanman,  95 

Lanphear,  98 

Lnmson,  217, 843 

Landor,  401 
Langworthy,        460,  461,  472 

Laroom,  447 

Lathrop,  848 

Laud,  68 

Laurie,  94, 216 

Lausanne,  654 

Lealand,  69 

Leavitt,  94 

Lechler,  885, 668 
Lee,  81,  94,  849,  497 
Leibnitz.  877, 564, 566, 566, 567 

Leonard,  342, 467 

Lenthal.  232-248 

LeVasser,  668 

LesUe,  289 

Lewis,  816, 602 

Llmborch,  663 

Linsley,  84 

Lintall,  236-2  48 

Ltppincott,  82, 82 

Litch,  468 

Uitle,  601 

Livingstone,  831 

Loba,  603 

Lockwood,  887 

Lookyer,  888 

Loemer,  877 

Lombardns,  877 

Long,  41, 81 

Longfellow,  446, 447 

Loomis,  41 

Lord,  848, 487 

Lothrop,  83 

Love,  96 

Ijovejoy,  848 

Loveiand,  ^       96 

Lownde,  *     829 
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Lucas.  P5 

Luther.  12,  877,  384,  885,  386. 
887, 388,  380,  890,  301,  546 
647,  548.  549,  560,   555,556 
Lyman ,      67,  03,  215, 432, 408 
Ltdm,  230 

Lyon,  71. 432 

MMCauIny,  401,4^0 

M  accovios,  652 

Macduff,  76 

Mackenzie,  550, 561 

Maoleod,  27,  442,  443,  444,  445 
Ifack,  680,  6iH) 

llatknl«h.  63S 

Macrca'ly,  401 

McOunnoll,  6(*1 

McC-raken,  602 

McCune,  05 

McUowii,  0«-0 

Mel  n  tire,  04 

McKuuzie,  04, 600 

McLenn,  02, 342 

Ma((oun,  02,  302.  457,  473,  567 
Maine,  550 

MaiiiW'iring,  58 

M  kemic,  537,  538 

Makepeace,  05, 234 

Mallary,  03 

Mallory,  317 

MalthUH.  401 

Manning,  472 

Manxou,  77 

March,  343 

MarcuH  Antonlnuf ,  81 

Marcufl  Aurviiua,  81 

MareitlUM,  652,  550 

Marhetnecke,  378 

Mar-h,       37,  04,  577,  680,  602 
MathhaM,  458.602 

Mar«land,  600 

Maititi,  03,234 

Marii  cdU.  303-105 

Mason,  03, 461 

MnsHon,  40 

Mather.  234, 238, 353,  366.  4S7, 

676,  oSO 
Mnttitcm.  230 

Maurice,  446 

Maury,  201,202 

Maverick,  350 

MayheM^.  367 

Mend,  L  28,  601 

M  ean«,    21 8,  461 ,  466.  6ul ,  602 
Mears,  601, 602 

Meier.  3S5 

Mclancthon,  377, 387, 800, 301, 

546,547 
Mille'lgo.  461 

Mfll-n.  44 

M-lvtIle,  320 

Meniim,  640,  550 

Merrill,     03,  05,  214,  842,  344 
Merrlman,  461 

Messer,  05 

Metoair,  343. 577 

Meyer,  274, 275 

MIchaelia,  377 

MiffhiU,  602 

Mildmay,  20 

Mill,  328, 320 

Mills,  457.  600 

Miller,  05, 452 

Mllner,  384 

Milton,  51,447 

Miner.  03, 217 

Mitchell,  75 

Monroe,  27 


MonUgue,  216, 468 

Mooar,  342, 461 

Moody,  340,  341,  468,  454,  465, 
585,  580,  687,  688 
Moore,     I,  213,217,401,467, 

488,406 
Morean,  204 

Morgan,  10, 28 

Morl'y,    05,202,203,343,348. 

373 
Morrison,  05, 460 
Moses,  03 
Muzley,  670, 682 
Munson,  207, 408 
Mutizer,  655 
Murch.  843 
Murphy,  77 
Napoleon,  267, 272 
Xasmith,  650 
N«>ander,  381,  548,  656 
Neerken,  03 
Nel«on.  44,  04 
Neftniith,  677 
Xewell,  71,  570 
Newman,  236, 240 
Ne%%ton,  822,600 
NoMe,  457 
Northrop,  374, 458 
Norton,  458 
Noit,  05. 312 
Noves,  330, 461 
Nailing,  38 
Oakey,  602 
602 


Oliphant, 

Olmstead, 

Olmsted, 

Orchino, 

Ordway, 

Ortolan. 

Orthorne, 

n»nrood. 


210 

343 

556 

05,  573 

550,560 

04.  210 

446,  447 


Oi^iandcr,  377,  648,   549,  r»50, 

553,  554 
Owen,  401 

Owena.  66 

Packard,  03 

Paddock,  03 

Page,  002 

Pnine,       95,  342,  343,  353,  600 
Pnlnter,  03 

P'llmtr,       I,  05,96,217,342. 
346,  45K,  460,  473,  482 
Park,  342.  436,  472,  408 

Parker,      12,  03,  339.  .S40,  343, 
452,  458,  561, 574 
Parsons.  343,  560 

I'artridgo,  05 

Piifch  88 

Patrick,  68 

Patton,  04 

Piabody,  200, 4r.3 

Peane,  601 

PfRw,  457, 602 

Pi-eke,  03 

Peel,  36, 93 

Pelion,  457 

Penflild,  602 

Perlelea,  222 

Perkina,  05,  380,  481,  432,  498, 
670,  601,  602 
Perley,  677 

Perry,  828  458 

Peter,  the  Lombard,  370,  381. 

883 
Peters.  82,  38,  356,  357,  359 
Phelps,  231 
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THE    GOSPEL    INVITATION. 

SERMONS  RELATED  TO  THE  BOSTON  REVIVAL  OF  1877.  By 
Seventeen  Clbrotmbn  representing  the  leading  denominations. 
Small  8vo.     Cloth.    $1.50. 

KV*    A  remarkable  Tolame  of  sermoni,  hifcblv  oommended  by  the  presi  everywhere.    It 
has  been  proooanoed  the  beet  collection  of  the  kind  recently  Issued. 

LIFE    OF    EDWARD    NORRI8    KIRK. 

By  Rev.  D.  O.  Mears.    Small  Svo.    Cloth.    [Nearly  ready.] 

P*«*    This  valuable  biography  will  eootaln  two  steel  portralu  of  Dr.  Kirk,  and  Ulustra- 
tions  of  Mount  Vernon  Cborch  and  the  American  Ohapei  in  Paria. 


• 


THE  STORY  OF  CREATION.    By  B.  If.  Oampbei.l,  d.d.    Fully  Illustrated.    12mo« 

Cloth. 
HARRT  HOLBROOKE  OF  HOLBROOKE  HALL.    Bv  Sir  Randal  H.  Roberts,  Bart. 

Wayside  Serlefi.    8qnare  16mo.    Cloth,  flexible.    $1.25. 
REAL  BO Y8  i\ND  GIRLS.    By  Mabt  C.  Bartlett.   Illustrated.   16mo.   Cloth.   $1.00. 
ONE  HAPPY  WINTER.    By  Mrs.  H.  S.  Robbins.    Illustrated.    16rao.    Cloth.    $1^. 
ALL  AROUND  A  PALETTE.    Art  Children  Series.    By  Lixztb  W.  Champnet.    Folly 

illui»trated  by  **  Champ.*'    Small  4to.    Cloth.    $1.60. 
THB  CEDARS.    Long  Ago  Series.    By  Ellis  Gray.    Hlniitrated.    lOmo.    Cloth.    $1.60. 
SLICES  OF  MOTHER  GOOSE.    By  Alice  Parkman.    Illustrated  by  '* Champ." 

Our  books  may  be  had  of  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

LOOKWOOD,  BROOKS,  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

381  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON. 

AMERICAN    TRACT    SOCIETY 

dSTATIOISTAL) 

Circulates  in  one  hundred  and  forty>eight  languages  and  dialects,  nearly  half  a  million 
dullan^  worth  of  Chrietian  reading  annually,  using  all  gifts  of  the  churches  (about  $100,000) 
in  benerolcnt  work.    Contributions  are  solicited. 


'• 


G-OI5'S    TVORD    IklAN'S    LIG-HT    AN'D    GUJIDK. 

The  Lectures  delivered  l»efore  the  New  York  Sunday  School  Association  last  winter  by 
niie  distinguished  clergymen,  $1JM). 

G-RACK    A8MX.SQIGS-I3.*S    X.lS'S^TSrORK. 
A  book  for  girls.     4  cuU $1.00 

-AJDMOST    A.    MAN". 
By  S.  AniriE  Frost.    8  cuU 1.00 

»EXTY    AN^I>    MARRY. 

By  Sallt  Chester.   9  cuts 1.00 

I5AXJG-HTKRS    OB'    ARMKNIA. 
By  Mrs.  C  H.  Woeeler.     7  cnU 00 

OUR    LITTLK    ONES    IN    PARAi:>ISE.  .76 

I>ArLiY    LIOHX    ON    TMK    I>AIi:iY    I>ATH. 
For  the  evening  hour .....•...••••• USO 

DEAR  OUD  SXORIKS  TOXiD  ONCE  MORE. 

A  splendid  book  of  Bible  stories  and  pictures.     By  ^*  Faith  Latimer."     40  full-page 
pictures,  $1.26.  

Rev.  JAS.  P.  KIMBALL,  Seo.  R.  F.  CUMINGS,  Agt. 

23  FRANKLIN  STREET,  BOSTON. 
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Everything  for  Sunday  Schools. 

The  New  England  Depository  of  the  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
UNION  offers  very  special  facilities  to  the  Sanday  Schools  of  New 
England  for  supplying  them  with  all  their  supplies.  Superintendents 
readily  appreciate  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  get  all  their  requisites 
at  one  place,  thus  saving  much  time,  annoyance,  and  money« 

We  shall  continue  to  ftirnlsh  all  the  helps  on  the  INTERNATIONAL 
LESSONS  published,  including  all  the  QUESTION  BOOKS,  COM- 
MENTARIES, LESSON  PAPERS,  QUARTERLIES,  ILLUSTRATED 
PAPERS,  etc.,  all  of  which  will  be  supplied  at  LOWEST  RATES. 


We  desire  to  call  attention  to  our  special  facilities  for  furnishing 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

We  are  contantly  receiving  new  books  from  the  leading  publishing 
houses,  and  schools  intrusting  their  orders  to  us  will  receive  careful 
personal  attention. 


Our  stock  of  the  celebrated 

TEACHERS'    BIBLES 

Is  very  large  and  complete.    All  kinds  and  prices  Arom  $1.25  to  $16.00. 


We  would  call  the  special  attention  of  ministers  and  students  to  a 
NEW  TRANSLATION  of  the  Bible,  which  is  having  a  very  large  sale, 
and  is  attracting  much  attention  in  Europe  and  America.  Minion,  Svo. 
Cloth,  red  edges.     $3.50. 

Catalogues,  Specimen  Copies  of  Sunday-School  Papers,  Lists  of  Les- 
sons for  1878,  Catalogue  of  more  than  two  hundred  Concert  Exercises, 
sent  free  to  any  address.  Orders  by  Mail  or  Telegraph  promptly  attended 
to. 

Address, 

American  S.  S.  Union, 

N.  E.  Agency^  7  Beacon  8t.^  Boston. 

(CONGRKQATIONAL  HOUSE.) 

JAMES  A.  CROWLEY,  Agent. 


Congregational  Quarterly  Advertiser. 


SOME  CHOICE  BOOKS  FOB  THE  HOLIDAT  TRADE 

ISSUED  BT 

D.  LOTHROP  &  CO.    -     -    BOSTON,  MASS. 


POETS'  HOMES.— Thli  handsome  book 
Is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  lit- 
erature. No  recent  collections  have  been 
made  of  sketches  relative  to  our  modern 
American  poets,  and  this  one,  freshly  pre- 
pared  by  such  writers  as  R.  H.  Stoddard, 
George  Lowell  Austin,  etc.,  includes  many 
of  the  younger  >  uthors,  Aldrich,  Edgar 
Fawceti,  Mrs.  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford, 
the  Piatts,  et«.  It  abounds  with  pergonal 
gosisip,  and  is  illustrated  with  engravings  of 
the  poets'  homes,  librarv  and  parlor  interi- 
ors, and  original  portraits. 

IN  COMPANY  WITH  CHILDREN  is  a 
Dew  volume  of  poems,  by  Mrs.  S.  M.  B. 
Piatt,  and  is  pcrhnps  ihe  truest  mother-book 
in  the  lungufige;  the  highest,  fullest,  most 
songful  expression  of  moiberhood— its  lo^•, 
its  tears,  its  swcetneeis,  its  gladness.  The 
volume  is  happily  illustrated  by  Mrs.  Hum- 
phrey, Jessie  Curtis,  and  Robert  Lewis, 

SUGAR  PLUMS,  by  Ella  Farman,  is  a 
book  of  sweet,  tender,  funny  verses,  riOt 
simply  about  children,  but  for  children 
themselves  to  read.  The  poems,  even  the 
lightest  and  merriest,  hold  a  germ  of  thought 
or  feelittg,  and  the  Utile  b<>ok  is  one  of  the 
few  children's  books  likely  to  meet  with  a 
permanent  t-ale.  It  is  handsomely  illustra- 
ted by  C.  A.  Northam. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  MILTIADE3 
PETKRKIN  PAUL,  by  John  Browi^iohn, 
with  30  illustrations  by  L.  Hopkins,  has  a 
hundred  laughs  in  it,  more  or  les9.  No  hu- 
morous book  for  the  boys,  issued  this  sea- 
son, can  compare  with  it. 

B  ABYL AND.— Baby »s  own  big  book.  It 
is  a  collection  of  conning  little  stories,  in 
large  print,  and  accompanied  by  full-page 
engravings.  Even  the  tiny  cradle-folks  will 
enjoy  it. 

GOOD-FOR-NOTHING  POLLY.  —  The 
Boston  Transcript  says,  "This  story  is 
every  whit  as  good  as  T.  B.  Aldrich*! 
♦Story  of  a  Bad  Boy.'" 

WIDE-AWAKE  PLEASURE  BOOK 
"  D."— Delightful.  Delicious.  Dainty.  De- 
sirable. Delightful,  beoiuso  it  contains 
Sophie  May's  "  Ouinnebasset  Girls."  De- 
licioni*,  because  of*' Child  M»irian  abroad," 
by  Wm.  M.  F.  Round.  Dainty,  because  it 
is  lull  of  pictures.  Desirable,  bec;iuse  ic  is 
pare  and  wholesome  from  cover  to  cover. 

NAN,  THE  NEW-FASHIONED  GIKL, 
records  the  struggles  between  the  art-aspl- 
rations  and  the  strong  coniiuoii-sense  of  a 
very  charming  girl. 

THE  FL0B8Y  AND  BOSSY  STORIES 
are  veritable  accounts  of  two  quaint  little 
girls,  the  real  daughters  of  a  real  minister. 


The  Ninety  and  Nine.    Bv  Miss  Elizabeth 
phano.  Ezquifeitely  illuBtrated.   Small 
$2.00 

CHsuiauqiia  Girit  at  Home  (The).  By 
Pansy.    12mo,  cloth,  illustrated.    $1.50. 

Clstsics  (or  Babyland.  By  Mrs.  Clara  Doty 
Bates.  Large  4to,  illustrated,  chromo, 
board  covers.    50c. 

*'  Mrs.  Clara  Doty  Bates  has  *  versified ' 
some  of  the  Clartsics  of  Babyland,  as  she 
calls  *  Silver  Locks  a«id  the  Kearit,'  eto. 
Very  competent  artists  have  adorned  the 
new  veraions  with  profuse  and    excelleut 

Eictures,  and  our  enterprising  publishers, 
>,  Lothrop  &  Co.,  have  put  tie  whole  into 
a  nicely  printed  and  prettilv  bound  quarto, 
the  very  cover  of  which  will  make  a  child's 
eyes  snap.  The  remarkably  low  price  puts 
It  easily  within  n  ach  of  a  large  class  of  buy- 
ers." —  The  Congregalionalist. 

Adventures    of    Miltiadet    Peterkin    Paul 

£The),   with    24    pictures    by  Hopkins, 
arge  4to,  ilium,  board  covers.    60o. 

The  JoUiesi  book  out  for  boys. 
Poems  for    our    Diiriings.     Elegant  cloth 

biuding,    stamped    in     black   and    gold. 

Large  4io.    $1.25. 

A  peerless  collection  of  richly  lllastrated 
poems  by  Ceiia  Thaztcr,  ElizaDeth  Stuart 
Fhelps,  Ella  Farman,  Edgar  Fawcett,  and 
others. 
Voyaye  of  the  Stesdfasf.    By  W.  H.  G. 

Kingston.      A    vigorous    story.      Large 

16mo.    $1.00. 


Babyland.  T  arge  4to,  illuniiiiated  board 
covers.  75c.  Kright  stories,  gay  with  pio- 
turcs,  the  delight  of  the  nursery. 

Baby's  Own  Primer.  4to,  iilur<trated.  40c. 
All  in  large  print.  Just  the  book  to  teach 
baby  to  read. 

Snowtiake  Series,  for  Girls.  10  vols.  Illu- 
minated cloth,  entirely  new  st^le.    $1.50. 

Snowflake  Series.     20  vols.    $3  Ou. 

Wee  Stories,  for  Boys.  6  vols,  il.'uminat- 
ed  cloth  covers.    75c. 

Wee  Stories,  for  Girlt.  0  vols.  Illuminar- 
ed  cloth  covers.    75c. 

Gulden  Treasure  Seriev.  6  vols.  16mo.  In 
very  elegant  binding,  $7.50.  Quarto,  red 
line,  with  iUtistratlonrt.  $18.00. 

Word  Picture  Series.  8  vols,  $5.25.  Gilt 
edges,  $6.00. 

Words  ot'   truth  Series.      4  vols.     Extra 
cloth,  $4.00.    Gilt  edge.  $6.00. 
Words  i>f  Truth.    Pictures  from  Nuture. 
Good  Times.  Life  Scenes. 

Kingston  Series.    8  vols.    $8.U0. 

Wide-Awake  Library.  4  vols.  ChromOi 
board  covers,  $0.00.    Full  cloth,  $8.00. 

Chautauqua  Girls'  L.braiw.    4  vols.    $6.00. 

H  <liday  Album  Series  for  Boys.  3  vt>ls. 
$3.U0.  Holiday  Album  for  Boys.  Vaca- 
tion fiitories  for  Boys.  Happy  Hours  for 
Boys. 

Hoiidsy  Album  Series  for  Girls.  8  vols. 
$3.00.  Holiday  Album  for  Girls.  Vaca- 
tion Stones  for  Qirls.  Happy  Hours  for 
Girls. 

Seaside  Stories.    5  vols.    $5.00. 


For  list  of  seventy-flve  other  attractive  new  books,  recently  issued  by  Messrs.  D.  LOTHROP 

&  CO.,  Boston,  please  send  for  their  new  catalogue. 


Congrq^atianal  Quarierfy 


FISE,  TOMLINSON  &  GO. 


TaUor^ 


J 


No.  37  TEMPLE  PLACE, 


Opposite  ProYident  SaTin^s  Bank* 


BOSTON, 


OBOBOB  OUBHDre.  JOHN  W.  BISK.  H.  O.  TOHUVBOS. 


NOYES,  SNOW  &  COMPANY,  Prop'rs, 

13  1-3  BROMFIELD  STREET, 

BOSTON.  MASS. 


Subscriptions   Received  for  all  American  and 
Foreign  Periodicals  at  Club  Bates, 


SEND   US   YOUB   OBDEBS    AND    SAVE   MONEY. 


Congregational  Quatterly  Advettiser. 


Congregational  Publishing  Society, 

CONGREGATIONAL  HOUSE,    BOSTON. 


SUNDAY    SCHOOL    HELPS 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  COMMENTARY  FOR  1878.    By  Rev. 

John  £.  Todd  and  Rev.  Dr.  Matthew  B.  Riddle. 

No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  to  make  this  Commentary  in  all  respects  what 
is  needed.  It  presents  in  the  simplest,  clearest,  briefest  form  the  explanations  and  lllostra- 
tions  of  all  points  necessary  for  the  ftill  nnderstandini;  of  the  portions  of  Scripture  which 
constitute  the  Lessons  for  1878.  The  *'  Hartford  Courant"  said  of  the  one  for  1877,  by  the 
same  authors,  "  We  consider  the  hook  a  great  aconisition  to  every  man  interested  in  the 
study  of  the  portion  of  the  Scripture  it  touches."  Frioe,  $1.26.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of 
price. 

NATIONAL  QUESTION  AND  HAND-BOOK  FOR  1878. 

Parti. 

Particular  attention  is  oalle>1  to  the  plan  and  scope  of  this  work.  It  is  more  than  an 
ordinary  question-book :  it  is  a  Hand-Buok  on  the  portions  of  Scripture  embraced  in  it, 
containing  valuable  helps  to  the  student.  Preceding  each  lesson  are  explanations  which 
serve  as  a  brief  commentary  on  tiie  text.  A  ftill  index  gives  the  meaning  of  all  the  proper 
names  used,  with  a  large  amount  of  historical  and  other  useful  information;  and  a  few  rap* 
plementary  questions  to  each  lesson  arc  ftill  of  rich  practical  and  spiritual  suggestion. 

I»art  II. 

A  QUESTION  BOOK  FOR  THE  YOUNGER  CHILDREN. 

By  Mrs.  Wm.  Barrows. 

Illustrated  with  Bible  Pictures  and  other  attractive  feataree.  Price,  15  cents  per  volume. 
Please  send  for  sample  copies  before  deciding  what  book  to  use  in  your  school. 


PILGRIM  LESSON  PAPERS. 

9  Cents  -per  Year,  or  76  Cents  per  One  Hundred  Copies. 

Well  Spring  Lesson  Papers, 

FOR  LITTLE  PILGRIMS. 
Publlslied.  "Weekly*  X^rloe,  35  Oents  per  Yeari 

JUST  WHAT  THE  CHILDREN  NEED. 


These  pabllcatlons  should  be  In  all  oar  Sabbath  Schools.  All  the  various  Queatlon 
Books,  CommenUries,  and  Sabbath-School  Helps  fomlahed  at  the  Lowsbt  Pbicb.  All 
orders  should  be  addressedi 

CONGREGATIONAL  PUBLISHING  SOCIETY. 

OXiO.  p.  8MITH9  Ageat.  <3oiiifreg»tloiua  House,  Boston. 


Congregational  Quarterly  Adz*ertiser. 


Nenv   England 


MUTUAL 


LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

I>OST-OFir'IOE   SQUj^RE, 


BOSTOiV. 


/ACCUMULATION,  JAN.  1,  1877     .    $13,293,188.81 

Secnrely  invested  for  the  benefit  of  present  and  fntnra  membeni 


^•^ 


The  particular  atteuliou  of  Clrugymen  Is  called  to  the  advantages  of 
ln»uriug  iu  a  Massachusetts  company,  under  the  wise  provision  of  Its 
N'ON-FOKFEITURE  law,  by  which  every  policy-holder  is  eutitlcd  to  In- 
•iurance  so  loii^j  as  his  policy  has  a  cash  value. 


BENJ.  F.  STEVENS,  JOSEPH  M.  QIBBENS, 

Prosident.  Secretary. 

JOHN  HOMANS,  M.  D.,  W.   Q.  MoKOWN, 

Medical  Examiner.  Ass't  Secretary. 

WALTER  C.  WEIGHT, 
Actuary. 


OSGOOD'S  NEW  BOOKS 
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"New   England 

MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

I>OST-OFFiOE   eiQUARE, 
DOSTOi'V. 

A.CCirMUI.&TION,  JAN.  1,  1S77     .     «13.293,iea  31 

Sncimly  loretled  foe  Uui  bB&dH  of  plMUit  tad  AtUn  sutalMiri. 

TlMt  iMitlijalM  AUvnUM  of  QuofuniKA  l»  »IM  Iw  Uie  mIVbiiIiu^v^-  «r 
liuiuJniC  to  M  MaMMtiwaiill*  cniBiMUj,  aDUOf  Uw  w|a«  itrvirlalaii  of  lU 
XOM-fOllVKlTUBG  l«<v.  by  ivhkb  cvac?  |MUi-^4inl>)M  U  •lUUiud  to  In. 
4unuKv  »  long  u  111*  jKillcj  ha>  s  n*li  viUnit. 

BEWJ.  F.  STSVBHS,  JOSBPn  M,  OIBJlEns, 

•  Frmldca;.  SooPDUiry. 

j      joSh  HOtf&ira.  «.  d.,  w  a.  udKowk, 

I  WALTKB  C.  WfllOIlT, 

ActnMry. 
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